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PREFACE 


The  work  of  preparing  this  Volume  spread >  over.-  jj,.,-.- 
period  of  four  years.  It  was  begun  first,  but  finisliW‘o±fly 
aftor  all  the  other  volumes  were  completed.  .The  prepar¬ 
ation  of  this  Volume  cost  an  enormous  amount  of  labour 
in  the  field  of  historical  research.  What  has  been  hitherto 
known  as  the  ancient  history  of  Travancore  is  in  the  main 
not  authentic.  The  legend  of  ParaSurama  is  regarded  as 
the  starting  point  in  the  history  of  the  West  Coast.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition  ParaSurama  was  responsible  for  the  political 
and  social  organisation  of  the  land  of  his  creation.  The 
theory  has  received  the  unquestioning  veneration  of  scholars 
and  historians.  The  view  was  accepted  and  repeated  by 
judges  and  administrators  and  applied  in  the  actual  decision 
of  lawsuits.  A  talented  prince  of  Travancore  onc-o  wrote 
to  the  Calcutta  Review  that  “the  jonmies  were  sovereign 
at  one  time,  or  rather,  they  had  the  power  of  making  or 
electing  sovereigns".  The  view  had  its  origin  in  the 
monopoly  of  political  power  alleged  to  have  been  exercised 
by  the  Brahman  immigrants  of  the  “sixty-four  grSmame'’ 
from  their  headquarters  at  Thiruvanehikkulam.  But 
Travancore  was  beyond  their  jurisdiction;  and  functionaries 
like  the  RakshSpnrushas,  Ava rodh an ampis  or  the  PerumSls 
who  exercised  political  authority  in  the  north  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  kingdom  at  any  time. 

Many  unvorihod  assertions  in  regard  to  subsequent 
history  of  Travancore  are  duo  to  the  version  advertised  by 
certain  prominent  writers  that  the  rulers  of  Travancore 
derived  their  status  and  authority  from  ChsramSn  Perumsl 
who  is  said  to  have  partitioned  his  empire  among  his  sons, 
nephews  and  dependants.  This  position  is  clearly  unsustain¬ 
able.  The  arguments  in  support  of  the  new  position  are 
elaborated  in  the  text. 
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The  KeralSlpat'hi  and  Keralaina-hiithniyiiin  which  em¬ 
body  the  traditional  accounts  and  are  regarded  as  .shedding 
light  on  ancient  history  are  not  ancient  works.  They  arc 
recent  productions  of  more  than  doubtful  value.  The 
epigraphical  records  throw  valuable  light  on  events  oi  the 
distant  past.  But  the  introductions  and  notes  compiled  by 
the  editors  of  books  like  the  Truvancoro  Archaeological 
Series  are  found  to  perpetuate  the  versions  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  stories  which  acquired  an  undeserved  cur¬ 
rency  through  repetition.  There  arc  now  numerous  hooks 
on  South  Indian  history  written  by  competent  scholars. 
But  the  events  which  occurred  in  the  West,  Coast  have  not 
elicited  adequate  attention.  The  result,  is  that  due  promin¬ 
ence  has  not  been  given  to  the  history  of  the  Cheras,  much 
less  to  the  history  of  that  branch  of  the  original  Chera 
dynasty  which  has  been  ruling  over  Travanooro  from  very 
early  times. 

The  historian  also  finds  the  alternate  ascendency  of 
the  Papayas  and  the  Oholas  in  Travancore,  the  disastrous 
defeats  of  Travancore  by  Vijayanagar  and  Madura  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  suzerainty,  and  latterly  of  the 
acceptance  by  this  State  of  the  rank  of  a  feudatory  of  the 
Nawab  of  Arcot  till  at  last  sire  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  English  East  India  Company.  But  the  events  and 
relationships  thus  catalogued,  except  the  last,  have  no 
foundation  in  truth. 

The  view  of  the  ascendency  of  the,  Pandyas  and 
Oholas  rested  on  an  imperfect  study  of  certain  inscriptions. 
But  those  inscriptions  are  often  nothing  more  than  bombast, 
and  such  of  them,  as  for  instance  the  Trivandrum  Museum 
inscription,  unfold  a  different  story  from  what  is  generally 
accepted.  It  shows  that,  instead  of  the  king  of  Travancore 
being  defeated  by  Eedumchaclayan,  the  latter  was  obliged 
to  save  himself  by  a  timely  flight  from  the  outskirts  of 
Vilinjam  to  his  own  territories,  the  Travancoreans  pursuing 
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him  and  laying  siege  to  his  own  fort  at  Karaikkotta.  The 
story  of  the  Chola  conquest  of  Travancore  is  equally 
untenable.  What  the  historians  did  was  to  work  down  from 
the  nebulous  phrase  Kanthalvrsalai  Icalamaruiharuliya  which 
finds  a  prominent  place  in  the  Chola  inscriptions.  The 
phrase  took  such  possession  of  the  historical  imagination  and 
lent  itself  to  such  a  variety  of  interpretations  that  no  proper 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  understand  its  sense 
and  the  limits  of  its  application.  On  a  close  examination  of 
the  evidence  it  appears  that  the  theory  of  victories  over 
Travancore  based  on  it  must  be  abandoned. 

Writers  on  South  Indian  history  often  misunder¬ 
stand  proper  names,  particularly  the  names  of  places. 
There  aro  instances  in.  which  confusion  of  ideas  is  patent. 
When  mention  is  found  made  in  Chola  inscriptions  of 
victories  won  in  Malanadu  or  Kerala,  they  are  often  inter¬ 
preted  to  be  successes  over  Travancore  while,  in  fact,  they 
refer  to  military  successes  over  the  kings  who  ruled  at 
Thi.ruvanchikk.ulam  in  the  later  periods.  Nor  can  the 
reference  in  epigraphies  records  to  victories  in  places  like 
Vilinjam  and  KottSr  bo  interpreted  to  be  victories  over  Tra- 
vanoore.  At  the  time  in  which  the  events  are  said  to  have 
happened  these  places  lay  without  and  beyond  Travancore. 
They  ware  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Ay  kings  from 
whom  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pandyas  and 
Chola s.  It  was  only  in  the  12th  century  A.  D.  that  those 
places  were  added  to  this  State. 

The  alleged  supremacy  of  StlrSnu  Ravi,  Bhsskara 
Ravi  and  other  rulers  of  Mahodayapatiapam  accepted  as  a 
fact  of  true  history  is  equally  unsustainable.  The  question 
has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  examination  which,  I  trust, 
would  show7  that  the  old  interpretations  and  the  conclusions 
based  thereon  cannot  be  regarded  as  correct.  The  kings  of 
Travancore  wei’o  not  “petty  rulers  ’’  as  understood  by  some 
historians,  but  monarchs  of  great  power  and  resources, 
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who  exercised  a  paramount  influence  as  well  beyond  the 
Ghats  as  in  Malabar. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  marriage  of  Jayasimha  with 
Queen  TJm5.  Dsvi  was  the  beginning  of  the  resuscitated 
importance  of  Travancore.  The  researches  made  in  the 
subjeot  have  shown  that  the  facts  are  otherwise.  The 
immediate  predecessor  of  Ravi  Varma  Sumgramndhlra 
who  assumed  imperial  sway  in  South  India  was  Udaya 
MSrt'hSnda  Varma,  a  powerful  king,  “the  lord  of  eight 
feudatories.”  This  is  a  fact  unravelled  for  tire  first 
time. 

.  The  evaluation  of  the  work  of  SamgrSmaclhlra  Ravi 
Varma  Kulasekhara  made  by  the  several  writers  also 
appeared  to  be  manifestly  defective.  Considerable  space  bad 
therefore  to  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  materials 
available  in  inscriptions,  literary  works  and  ancient  docu¬ 
ments.  Ravi  Varma  carried  his  victorious  arms  over  every 
part  of  South  India  as  far  north  as  Nollorc,  proclaimed 
his  imperial  authority  in  the  historic  city  of  K&nchlpuram, 
and  preserved  the  religion  and  culture  of  the  Hindus. 
The  greatness  of  that  king  is  admitted  by  all  writers. 
It  is  however  amusing  to  find  some  of  them  ‘suggesting 
that  Ravi  Varma’s  conquest  of  South  India  was  “nothing 
more  than  a  raid”.  Other  writers  take  the  view  that 
he  was  “driven  out”  of  Ksnchipuram,  adopting  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  archaeologist  based  on  an  inconclusive  data 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  which,  it  may  be  noted,  does 
not  make  any  mention  of  Ravi  Varma’s  defeat  or  Iris  being 
driven  away.  The  detailed  examination  of  the  whole 
question  made  in  this  Volume  has,  I  trust,  resulted  in  a 
new  evaluation  of  the  great  work  of  that  king. 

•  The  period  from  the  death  of  Ravi  Varma  to  about 
800  M.  E.  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  dark  one  in  the 
history  of  Travancore,  all  the  information  available  being 
the  names  of  a  few  kings.  But  a  careful  study  of  the 
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Mathilakam  records  along  with  the  inscriptions  and  literary 
works  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  facts  relating 
to  the  events  of  the  period.  ' 

In  the  preparation  of  the  account  of  the  relations  of 
Travancore  with  the  Portuguese  new  facts  have  been 
gathered  and  several  mistakes  which  appeared  in  the  older 
books  corrected.  The  records  show  that  Travancore  was 
then  a  great  and  powerful  kingdom  which  not  only  owned 
extensive  territories  on  the  East  Coast  but  also  levied 
tribute  from  Ceylon.  The  Portuguese  were  not  able  to 
exercise  any  control  or  influence  in  Travancore  as  they  did 
in  the  other  states  of  Malabar. 

The  expeditions  undertaken  by  Vijayanagar  in  South 
India  and  the  scope  of  the  conquests  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  her  kings  and  generals  are  often  taken  to  mean 
that  Travancore  was  defeated  by  Achyuthar&ya  and 
Vithala,  the  materials  on  which  reliance  is  placed  being  the 
adulatory  averments  of  court  poets  and  the  vain-glorious 
boasts  of  praiastM  writers.  The  conflicts  between  Travan¬ 
core  and  Vijayanagar  which  have  hitherto  been  understood 
as  having  led  to  the  victory  of  the  latter  were  in  reality 
events  of  an  opposite  character.  The  reason  for  the 
invasions  of  Travancore  by  the  Vijayanagar  armies  and 
later  by  the  Madura  forces  is  the  alleged  refusal  or  failure 
to  pay  the  promised  tribute.  Considerable  light  is  thrown 
on  that  question  by  Portuguese  records  of  an  unimpeach¬ 
able  value.  The  undertaking  to  pay  tribute  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Travancore  to  Vijayanagar  is  nothing  more  than 
an  invention.  The  battles  which  were  fought  by  Achyutha- 
rSya’s  generals  and  later  on  by  Vithala  terminated  dis¬ 
astrously  for  Vijayanagar.  This  conclusion  is  rested  on  an 
examination  of  the  vast  literature  on  the  subject.  Books 
which  are  usually  cited  as  authorities  for  the  opposite  view 
are  seen  to  perpetuate  a  wrong  version  which  had  its  basis 
in  nothing  more  than  the  fabled  glories  of  Vijayanagar. 


Travancore  writers,  archaeologists  among  them,  have 
excelled  others  in  broadcasting  the  wrong'  accounts  and 
giving  them  additional  currency  by  repeating  the  stories  in 
books  and  reports  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  However,  the  burden  of  proof  in  evolving  a  different 
conclusion  is  heavy.  I  trust  that  the  burden  has  been 
discharged. 

The  subordination  of  Travancore  to  the  Kayaks  of 
Madura  is  another  idle  story  which  some  writers  have 
chosen  to  popularise.  The  former  State  Manual  avers  that 
from  the  time  of  the  advent,  of  the  Nayakkar  forces  the 
Travancore  king  was  paying  a,  tribute  to  the  Madura 
kingdom.  This  view  is  shared  by  a  Travancore  writer 
who  contributed  an  article  to  tiro  Christian  College  Maga¬ 
zine  in  1904.  A.  Travancore  arclnoologist  went  so  far  afield 
in  finding  evidence  for  this  theory  in  an  inscription  which 
he  himself  described  as  “  hopelessly  misspelt,  engraved  as 
.it  must  have  been  by  an  ignorant  stone-mason,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  illiteracy,  appears  also  to  have  boon  an  in¬ 
different  calligraphist  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
sense  out  of  this  curious  literary  achievement.”  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  in  the  text  is  calculated  to  expose 
the  hollowness  of  the  usual  verdict.  It  may  now  be  con¬ 
fidently  asserted  that  Travancore  was  never  subject,  to  the 
Madura  Kayaks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kayaks’  forces 
sustained  signal  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Travancore 
armies. 

If  the  representation  of  the  events  in  regard  to  foreign 
relations  is.  incorrect,  the  mistakes  made  as  regards  the  facts 
of  internal  history  by  previous  writers  are  not  less  so.  The 
views  are  apparently  rested  on  the  narration  of  events  by 
Shungoonny  Menon  in  his  History  of  Travancore.  The  erro¬ 
neous  accounts  have  found  their  way  into  the  Administration 
Reports  of  the  State,  where  it  is  stated  that  ‘the  country  now 


comprised  in  Travancore  consisted  of  four  or  five  separate 
States,  the  most  important  of  which  were  Attingal,  Vgnad, 
and  Dssinganad ;  and  it  was  with  these  that  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  the  Dutch,  the  Danes  and  the  English  first  had 
relations”. 

As  regards  Attingal  the  Administration  Reports  say 
that  -Maharaja  M&rt'handa.  Varrna  amalgamated  the  Sttin- , 
gal  State  with  Vhnsd  on  a  treaty  engagement  that  none 
but  the  offspring  of  the  Ranis  of  Attingal  should  succeed  to 
the  amalgamated  State.  Row,  the  Ranis  of  Attingal  were 
and  are  admittedly  members  of  the  Ruling  Family;  and  no 
princes  could  become  members  of  the  family  except  as 
children,  natural  or  adopted,  of  the  Ranis  of  Attingal. 
But  the  erroneous  view  that  the  Ranis  held  Attingal 
as  members  of  their  own  independent;  Kupalca  dynasty 
still  finds  a  place  in  books  on  the  subject.  The  whole 
evidence  has  therefore  been  elaborately  considered  and 
the  conclusion  definitely  recorded  that  Attingal  was  never 
an  independent  queendom, '  but  only  an  estate  assigned 
to  the  Ranis,  the  Ruler  exercising  all  political  rights  as 
Sovereign  and  domestic  rights  as  the  Karanavan  of  the 
Tharavad.  The  theory  of  annexation  or  amalgamation  is 
clearly  unsustainable.  It  has  also  been  explained  that 
the  kingdom  of  Travancore  normally  extended  from 
the  south  so  far  north  as  Kanngtti.  The  theory  that 
Elayedat'huswartipam  and  Dc&inganSd  were  separate  states 
is  also  proved  to  bo  untenable. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  of 
actual  conditions  and  events  in  regard  to  other  matters  of 
internal  history.  It  is  often  stated  that  in  the  ninth 
century  of  the  Malabar  era  the  kings  of  Travancore  were 
weak  and  inefficient,  with  little  political  authority  living 
in  danger  of  their  lives  and  that  the  administration 
of  the  State  as  well  as  the  Sri  Padmanabhasw5,mi 
temple  at  Trivandrum  was  conducted  by  the  YogakkSSr 
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and  their  partisans  the  Pillamar.  But  numerous  docu¬ 
ments  discovered  from  the  Mathilakam  archives,  some 
of  which  are  published  in  the  Appendix  Volume,  prove 
a  state  of  affairs  entirely  different.  It  is  a  travesty 
of  truth  to  contend,  as  the  previous  writers  have  done, 
that  the  king  had  no  authority  over  the  State  or  the 
temple.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ruler’s  authority  was 
adequate  and  effective.  It  is  hoped  that  the  section 
on  the  Temple  and  tiro  State  will  serve  to  remove  the 
misconceptions  on  the  subject. 

Closely  allied  with  the  removal  of  the  misconception 
regarding  the  alleged  anti-royal  propensities  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  endeavours  of  the  time  is  the  reconstruction  of  the 
real  history  of  the  period  covered  by  the  reigns  of 
Umayamma  Rani  and  Ravi  Varma.  It  has  been  usual  for 
historians  to  harp  on  the  helplessness  of  that  queen  ami 
the  necessity  to  which  she  was  exposed  of  saving  herself 
from  the  machinations  of  the  people  by  a  flight  to  N'edu- 
mangad  and  a  fugitive  residence  there.  What  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  actually  found  from  the  records  is  that 
Umayamma  Rani  had  the  full  support  of  her  people. 

In  the  former  State  Manual  the  suggestion  is  found 
made  that  Umayamma  Rani  was  responsible  for  the  murder 
of  Kerala  Varma  of  Puravaliyanad.  A  careful  study 
of  Puthuv&thappSttu,  a  contemporary  composition,  taken 
along  with  the  account  narrated  by  Peter  Martin  of 
the  murder  of  a  Travancore  prince  at  the  time  and  the 
entries  in  the  Dynastic  Records  published  in  the  Kerala 
Society  Papers  leads  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that 
Kftrala  Varma  met  with  a  tragic  fate  as  the  result  of  his 
high-handed  acts,  to  which  the  ministers  and  other  leaders 
of  the  people  would  not  submit.  The  correct  date  of  the 
incident  (872  M.  E.)  has  also  been  established. 

On  the  whole  the  happenings  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
qenturies  M.  E.  are  thus  seen  to  be  of  a  character  different 
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from  that  which  former  historians  have  invested  them.  The 
stability  of  government  in  Travancore  was  steadily  main¬ 
tained  by  the  rulers.  It  is  submitted  that  the  differences 
which  arose  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  people,  no  doubt,  stood  by  their  ancient 
rights  and  privileges;  but  they  were  always  loyal  to  the 
throne.  The  kings  also  wore  generally  fair  in  their 
dealings  with  their  people. 

Another  subject  which  required  a  critical  examin¬ 
ation  was  the  prevailing  account  of  the  incident  of  1721 
A.  D.  at  Anjengo  where  a  number  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  men  are  said  to  have  been  deliberately  murdered. 
Canter  Visscher  throws  the  whole  blame  on  the  Rapi 
of  Attingal.  The  old  State  Manual  makes  the  Ettuvlttil 
Pillam&r  responsible  for  the  crime.  But  a  close  study  of  the 
different  sourcosof  information  has  disclosed  that  the  whole 
trouble  arose  from  a  conflict  between  the  unlawful  exorcise 
of  arbitrary  authority  by  the  Anjengo  factors,  their  dis¬ 
honesty  and  imprudence,  and  their  attempt  to  make  illicit 
profits  by  private  trade  at  the  oxpense  of  the  people  of  the 
land  as  well  as  their  masters.  The  immediate  cause  was 
a  scuffle  between  the  Company’s  servants  and  the  Muham¬ 
madans  of  the  locality.  The  intrigues  of  the  Dutch  had  also 
a  considerable  share  in  fomenting  the  disputes  which  led  to 
the  catastrophe.  The  slur  cast  on  the  Ruling  Family  by 
previous  writers  is  thus  proved  to  be  absolutely  without 
justification. 

The  reign  of  Maharaja  Mart'haruja  Varma  being  an 
important  stage  in  the  history  of  Travancore,  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  explain  the  magnitude  of  his  work  with  its 
bearing  on  the  course  of  events  in  other  parts  of  South 
India.  So  many  and  so  romantic  are  the  prevalent  stories 
of  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  that  king,  and  so  exagger¬ 
ated  the  accounts  of  the  opposition  said  to  have  been 
made  by  influential  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
that  the  quest  for  truth  was  particularly  .difficult  and 
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laborious,  and  involved  deep  study  and  careful  exer¬ 
cise  of  judgment  in  the  selection  and  rejection  of  facts. 
Sufficient  space  is  also  devoted  to  explain  Marthanda 
Varma’s  policy  towards  the  Dutch  and  the  English.  It  is  a 
truism  with  several  writers  on  the  subject  that  the  king, 
having  had  no  support  from  his  own  people,  was  obliged 
to  depend  on  foreign  mercenaries,  that  the  armies  which 
led  him  to  victory  owed  their  oflioioney  and  lighting  skill 
to  D’Lannoy’s  discipline,  and  that  the  Travancoro  forts 
were  built  by  that  Flemish  soldier  after  lie  was  taken 
captive  at  the  battle  of  Colacbel.  These  assumptions  aro 
refuted  by  statements  found  in  the  Mathilakam  documents, 
the  Dutch  records  and  the  Anjengo  papers. 

A  reasoned  attempt  has  boon  made  to  prove  that  that 
king  was  not  only  the  Maker  of  modern  Travancoro  hut 
also  the  benefactor  of  Korala,  one  who  had  a.  consider¬ 
able  share  in  the  political  events  of  the  period  in  South 
India.  When  Mart'harnja  Varma  ascended  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors  the  Dutch  were  powerful  in  the  east.  They 
had  settlements  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  oceans 
and  a  number  of  fortified  places  in  Ceylon  and  the  Ooro- 
mandal  and  Malabar  coasts.  Most  of  the  Malabar  rulers 
were  under  their  leading  strings  while  some  were  their 
acknowledged  vassals.  It  was  Travan.core  under  MSrt'handa 
Varma  that  inflicted  upon  them  defeat  after  defeat,  put 
them  in  complete  humiliation,  and  reduced  thorn  to  the 
position  of  merchants  shorn  of  all  political  ambition. 
This  perspective  has  not  been  sufficiently  explored  by 
historians.  It  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  mirrato 
all  the  relevant  facts  and  explain  their  import.  The 
several  stages  in  the  conquests  made  by  that  king  havo  also 
been  explained  in  chronological  sequence.  The  march 
of  events  for  which  Mart’hsnda  Varma  was  responsible 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  steady  policy  of 
national  political  expansion. 
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the  part  played  by  Travancore  under  Maharaja  Rama 
Varma  Kart'hika  Thirunal  in  settling  the  political  map  of 
South  India  and  helping  to  promote  Pax  Britannica.  is  also 
explained  in  considerable  detail.  The  suppression  of  the 
“irrepressible”  poligars  of  Tinnevelly  and  the  buttressing  of 
the  authority  of  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  were  achieved 
by  the  East  India  Company  with  the  active  help  of  the 
Maharaja  who  sent  large  armies  to  fight  the  enemy  at  'Vasu- 
dsvanallur,  Nellit'hankavila  and  many  another  place.  How¬ 
ever,  the  MahSrEja  was  obliged  to  recognise  the  formal 
precedence  of  the  Nawab  through  the  persuasion  of  the 
Company’s  officers.  The  participation  of  Travancore  in 
the  war  between  the  East  India  Company  and  Mysore 
is  described  in  the  older  hooks.  But  the  magnitude  of  her 
services  and  her  sacrifices,  and  the  value  of  the  assistance 
which  she  ronderod  to  the  English  in  the  consolidation 
of  their  power  in  South  India  have  not  hitherto  been 
adequately  treated  or  clearly  explained.'  An  attempt  to  fill 
up  the  gap  is  made  in  this  Volume. 

A.s  regards  the  success  of  Travancoreans  in  the 
defence  of  the  Travancore  Lines  on  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier  against  Tipu  Sultan  and  the  subsequent  liapponings, 
all  sources  of  information  have  been  explored.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  credit  of  driving  Tipu  bag  and  baggage 
goes  not  to  adventitious  natural  phenomena  like  the  flood 
in  the  Periyar,  but  to  the  organisation,  bravery  and 
fighting  skill  of  the  Travancoreans  who,  despito  the  failure 
of  hopes  of  help  from  without  which  wore  legitimately 
expected,  offered  wonderful  resistance  in  defence  of  then- 
king  and  country,  and  stemmed  tiro  tide  of  destruction 
until  Lord  Cornwallis  came  down  to  Madras  to  correct  the 
mistakes  committed  by  an  inefficient  Governor.  The 
triumphs  of  peace  achieved  by  Maharaja  Kart'hika  Thirunal, 
his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  culture  and  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  a  sense  of  friendliness  and  a  spirit  of  solidarity 
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among  the  various  sections  of  his  people  have  also  been 
described. 

The  reign  of  Bala  Rama  Varum  was  a  temporary 
set-back  to  the  progress  of  the  State.  The  “innocence" 
of  the  ruler  and  the  weakness  of  a  Government  dominated 
by  favourites  brought  about  an  organised  opposition 
by  his  subjects.  The  .Maharaja  was  obliged  to  send  away 
his  favourites  and  oven  hand  them  over  to  the  leaders 
of  the  people  for  such  punishment  as  they  deemed  lit.  No 
Travancore  minister  exercised  such  vast,  unlimited  and 
undefined  authority  as  Vein  Thampi  who  rose  to  power  on 
the  crest  of  popular  support.  At  first  he  strengthened  his 
position  with  the  help  of  the  British  Resident,  and  lent  his 
aid  to  the  acceptance  by  Travancore  of  an  agreement  by 
which  the  East  India  Company  came  to  exercise  certain 
powers  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  this  Bta-to. 
The  records  show  that  the  Dalawa  was  ultimately  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  East  India  Company  by  the  impolitic 
course  of  conduct  pursued  by  Col.  Macaulay,  the  Resident. 
An  insurrection  in  the  face  of  the  political  relationship  with 
the  English  which  had  come  into  being  was  indefensible. 
However,  a  miscalculation  of  their  strength  cost  the 
minister  his  life,  besides  exposing  the  State  to  great 
difficulties  and  dangers.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
narrate  the  events  gatkerable  from  all  tho  existing 
sources,  to  present  both  sides  of  the  picture,  and  give  a 
caution  to  the  student  of  that  period  of  Travancore  history 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  operated  upon  by  tho  current 
accounts  which  bear  sentimental  colourings  which  mar 
the  light  of  truth. 

In  regard  to  later  history  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
general  trend  of  events  which  shaped  the  progress  of 
Travancore  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ranis,  Gauri  Lakshmi 
Bayi  and  Gauri  Parvathi  Bayi,  has  been  described  in 
sufficient  detail  to  enable  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
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rapid  strides  made  by  the  Government  and  the  people 
in  progressive  administration  and  legislation.  The  reign 
of  the  Ranis  paved  the  way  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Resident  in  important  matters  of  internal  admini¬ 
stration,  an  intervention  which  was  destined  to  cause 
misunderstandings  between  SwSthi  Thirungl  MahSrttja 
and  the  representative  of  the  Government  of  Madras.  The 
account  of  the  reigns  of  the  Maharajas  who  ruled  from 
1004  to  1061  M.  E.,  had  also  to  be  so  greatly  amplified 
that  they  had  to  be  substantially  re-written  in  the  light  of 
additional  materials  laid  under  contribution.  The  growth 
of  institutions  and  the  development  of  policies  al-e  explained 
in  detail. 

The  reign  of  Maharaja  Sri  Mulam  Tlnrun&l,  one  of 
the  longest  in  the  annals  of  the  State  and  one  highly 
beneficial  to  the  people,  is  treated  with  the  necessary 
fulness.  The  Mah5r5ja  lived  for  twenty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  former  State  Manual.  The  development 
of  new  institutions  and  the  delegation  of  power  in  certain 
matters  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  rendered  it 
necessary  to  wholly  rewrite  the  history  of  the  reign  with  a 
new  perspective  and  a  much  larger  scope. 

The  eight  years  of  the  reign  of  His  Highness  Maharaja 
Sri  Chithra  Thirunal  have  been  prolific  of  events  of  a 
momentous  character  in  all  departments  of  public  activity. 
The  measures  of  policy  are  so  numerous  and  so  far-reaching 
in  their  effect  that  their  immensity  and  comprehensiveness 
baffle  description.  The  work  of  contemporary  evaluation 
is  also  delicate.  The  appreciations  recorded  by  eminent 
statesmen  and  thinkers  of  the  empire  have  been  of  great 
assistance  in  the  evaluation  of  the  great  achievements  of 
His  Highness  Sri  Chithra  Thirunal  Maharaja. 

From  the  foregoing  exposition  it  will  be  seen  that  what 
has  been  attempted  in  this  Volume  is  an  account  of  the 
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continuous  progress  of  the  State  from  the  ancient  times  in 
which  the  Chera  kings  of  Travancore  shared  the  sovereignty 
of  South  India  with  the  Papdyas  and  Cholas,  and  helped 
the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  the  ancient  culture 
of  India  at  the  same  time  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
methods  of  government  and  adopting  the  administration  of 
justice  according  to  the  western  standards.  In  tracing  the 
course  of  this  progress  the  main  lines  o i  tlio  development 
of  social,  eoonomic  and  religious  lifo  have  been  kept  in  view 
in  addition  to  the  political.  I  claim  that  I  have  talcon  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  His  Iliglmoss’ 
Government  to  discover  the  true  facts  of  history  so  far  as 
it  was  possible  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  of 
research.  In  view  of  the  numerous  mistakes  found  in  the 
older  books  it  has  been  necessary  to  assign  detailed  reasons 
in  support  of  conclusions  different  from  those  usually 
accepted. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  books,  inscriptions,  records 
in  the  archives  of  Government,  literary  works  and  relevant 
traditions,  accounts  of  travellers,  and  the  records  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  Dutch  and  the  English  1ms,  as  detailed 
above,  resulted  in  a  new  perspective  as  well  as  the 
discovery  of  new  facts.  Some  of  the  main  conclusions 
arrived  at  are 

1.  That  Travancore  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Indian  States  and  possesses  a  continuous  history  of  over 
two  thousand  years ; 

2.  That  the  Ruling  Dynasty  of  Travancore  belongs 
to  the  original  Ohsra  stock  ; 

.3.  That  there  never  have  been  in  Travancore  any 
serious  dynastic  troubles,  or  any  change  of  dynasty  ; 

4.  That  Travancore  has  been  an  independent 
kingdom  from  very  early  times  extending  normally  from 
Nanjanad  in  the  south  to  Kannetti  in  the  north  ; 
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5.  That  from  early  times  the  people  of  the  whole 
of  Malabar  looked  upon  the  king  of  Travaneore  as  Kula- 
Sekhara  Perumal,  the  premier  ruler  in  this  part  of  the 
country  ; 

G.  That  the  territory  of  Travaneore  during  certain 
periods  covered  portions  of  South  India  beyond  the 
SaliySdris ; 

7.  That  the  theory  of  its  subordination  to  Bhaskara 
Ravi,  StlvXnu  Ravi  and  other  Perumals  of  Thiruvanchik- 
kulam  is  incorrect ; 

8.  That  the  Pandyas  or  the  Oholas  were  never 
able  to  subjugate  this  kingdom  ; 

9.  That  one  of  her  kings,  Ravi  Vann  a  KulaSSkhara, 
subdued  the  whole  of  the  West  Coast,  pushed  his  conquests 
as  far  north-east  as  Relloro,  and  proclaimed  his  imperial 
authority  in  three  different  places  in  South  India ; 

10.  That  at  one  time  even  Ceylon  paid  tribute  to 
Travaneore ; 

11.  That  the  collision  between  Travaneore  and 
Vijayanagar  generally  interpreted  as  having  led  to  succes¬ 
sive  defeats  of  Travaneore  really  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
the  invaders  and  the  decimation  of  their  forces  ; 

IS.  That  the  alleged  payment  of  tribute  by  Travan- 
core  to  Vijayanagar  and  later  on  to  Madura  is  a  myth  ; 

13.  That  the  Portuguese  wore  never  aldo  to  exercise 
any  inlluonco,  much  less  any  authority  in  Travaneore  as 
they  did  in  other  parts  of  Malabar  and  South  India  ; 

14.  That  the  stories  found  in  the  hooks  about  the 
conflict  between  royalty  and  the  people  in  Travaneore  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  burning  of  the  king’s  palace,  the  poisoning  of 
Sdithya  Varma,  and  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Umayamma 
Rsru’s  five  children  at  Kalippankulam  are  entirely  false  ; 
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'  15.  That  the  statements  found  in  the  older  books 
such  as  of  Shungoonny  Menon,  Nagam  Aiya  and  others 
that  the  king  did  not  exercise  any  effective  control  or 
authority  over  the  affairs  of  the  Sri  PadmanSbhasw&mi 
temple,  Trivandrum,  are  baseless; 

16.  That  the  statements  regarding  the  dominating 
position  attributed  to  the  Ettuvlitil  J.’iJ  iamar  in  the 
government  of  the  country  and  their  alleged  ondeavours 
to  establish  a  republic  are  nothing  more  than  figments; 

17.  That  the  Dutch  who  subordinated  the  other 
rulers  of  Malabar  were  defeated  in  successive  battles  by 
Mah5r5ja  Mart’hSnda  Varma  and  ultimately  obliged  to 
abandon  their  political  ambitions  in  this  part  of  tho 
country ; 

18.  That  the  accounts  of  the  ‘flights’  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Maharaja  Mart’handa  Varma  to  escape  death 
at  the  hands  of  his  subjects  are  not  founded  upon  fact ; 

19.  That  Mart'handa  Varma  established  a  strong 
government  with  the  active  co-operation  of  his  own  sub¬ 
jects  and  not  with  the  assistance  of  foreign  mercenaries  ; 

20.  That  Attingal  was  never  a  “queondom”  in  itself 
as  generally  stated,  but  was.  nothing  more  than  an  estate 
from  the  revenues  of  which  the  members  of  the  Ruling 
Family,  especially  females,  were  permitted  to  maintain 
themselves;  and  that  the  intervention  of  Msirt’hsnda  Varma 
in  the  affairs  of  Attingal  was  neither  an  act  of  annexation 
nor  one  of  amalgamation.  The  power  so  exercised  was 
that  possessed  by  the  Ksraxiavan  of  tho  family,  the  king  of 
Tra van core ; 

21.  That  Quilon,  Kottarakkara  and  Nedumang&d 
were  not  distinct  political  entities  but  formed  part  of  Tra- 
vancore,  though  local  affairs  were  looked  after  by  the 
members  of  the  Ruling  Family  residing  in  those  places; 
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29.  That  Travancore  has  always  been  a  land  ol. 
religious  toleration  and  that  the  votaries  of  faiths  other 
than  the  State  religion  have  received  kindness  and 
encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the  rulers  and  the  people  ; 

30.  That  Travancore  was  able  to  preserve  its 
culture  and  its  traditions  unimpaired  and  unaffected  by 
invasions  from  without,  developing  and  expanding  the 
distinctive  culture  of  Malabar,  and  maintaining  a  common 
bond  for  the  people  of  the  whole  of  Kfsralu  despite  poliiienl 
separation  ; 

31.  That  under  His  Highness  tlio  Maharaja  Sri 
Chitlira  Thirunal  the  State  is  making  a  steady  contribution 
to  the  wider  public  life  of  India  and  the  Ktnpim. 

The  work  has  involved  an  enormous  amount  of  lime 
and  the  expenditure  of  continuous  energy.  In  addition  to 
numerous  books  and  published  documents  whose  number  is 
legion,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  records  in 
the  Sri  Padman&bhaswSmi  temple,  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja's  Palace,  and  the  Huzur  Central  Records  oi'iice.  In 
Mathilakam  and  the  Huzur  Records  thousands  of  bundles 
were  laid  under  contribution.  The  large  staff  appointed 
at  my  instance  to  list,  index  and  make  copies  of  the  old 
documents  in  the  Mathilakam,  the  Palace  and  the  Huzur 
Central  Records  did  their  work  in  a  prompt,  methodical 
and  efficient  manner  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  P.  IN. 
Kunjan  Pillai,  my  Assistant  in  the  State  Manual  office,  who 
was  appointed  a  Superintendent  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  record  rooms.  The  scheme  thus  put  into  operation  was 
for  general  purposes  as  well  as  for  the  discovery  of 
materials  for  the  State  Manual.  As  the  Government  was 
pleased  to  issue'  instructions  that  the  search  for  the 
records  useful  for  the  State  Manual  should  be  given 
preference,  the  work  was  done  with  all  possible  expedition. 
Numerous  documents  of  very  great  value  as  authentic 
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material  for  history  have  thus  been  brought  to  light.  The 
Superintendent  made  it  a  point  to  sit  with  me  for  several 
hours  every  day  before  and  after  working  hours  in  the 
Central  Records  Office,  so  that  we  might  read  the  docu* 
ments  together,  discuss  them  in  all  their  bearings,  and 
settle  new  avenues  of  search,  a  task  which  was  parti* 
cularly  difficult  and  laborious.  The  relative  value  of  the 
documents  from  the  archives  was  ascertained  by  compari¬ 
son  with  epigraphic  records,  accounts  of  travellers,  literary 
compositions  and  the  information  obtainable  from  numerous 
books  on  South  Indian  history. 

The  time  originally  fixed  for  “the  revision  of  the 
Manual”  was  seven  months  only.  If  the  scope  of  the 
revision  had  been  confined  to  bringing  the  book  up-to- 
date,  as  was  originally  intended,  tlio  drafting  might 
have  been  completed  within  the  period  of  seven  months. 
But  when  the  preliminaries  were  fixed  and  the  work  ' 
was  started  it  was  decided  that  the  whole  book  should 
be  rewritten.  The  reasons  are  stated  in  the  Preface  to 
Vol.  I.  Tho  staff  appointed  for  one  year  at  my  instance 
to  list,  index  and  copy  the  old  records  in  the  Mathilakam, 
tho  Palace  mid  the  Huzur  Central  Records  was  continued 
for  three  years.  From. the  commencement  of  the  work 
of  that  special  staff  to  its  termination  I  had  been  getting 
important  documents  of  great  historical  value  furnishing 
information  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source. 

The  records,  as  may  bo  expected  in  a  search  of 
this  kind,  were  discovered  not  in  the  chronological  sequence 
of  events  recorded  in  them,  but  in  a  fortuitous  manner. 
Frequently  a  single  document  made  it  imperative  to  reopen 
a  concluded  enquiry  and  rendered  it  a  matter  of  unavoidable 
necessity  to  reviso  views  accepted  as  correct  in  the  former 
draft.  In  fact,  such  revision  and  rewriting  were  necessitated 
so  frequently  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  always  at  work  on  all 
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parts  of  the  subject  checking,  verifying,  amplifying  and 
rewriting  the  matter  for  the  press.  In  some  cases  sheets 
once  printed  had  to  be  abandoned  when  conclusive  docu¬ 
ments,  which  came  into  my  hands  subsequently,  warranted 
a  new  opinion  and  a  fresh  narrative. 

His  Highness’  Government  very  kindly  gave  mo 
every  facility  for  the  collection  of  materials,  permitting 
me  and  my  staff  to  proceed  to  Madras,  Malabar  and  otlmr 
places,  At  Madras  I  was  able  to  use  the  valuable  col¬ 
lections  of  books  and  papers  in  the  Connemara.  Library, 
the  Madras  University  Library  and  oilier  institutions.  In 
Malabar  I  was  able  to  collect  many  details  which  throw 
light  on  the  dynastic  relationship  of  tho  Ruling  Family 
of  Travancore  with  the  original  Cbfira  stock.  My  Assistant 
stayed  in  Malabar  for  several  days  interviewing  many 
people  from  whom  valuable  information  was  obtained. 

The  altered  scope,  the  changed  character,  and  tho 
greater  proportions  of  the  work,  as  I  luivo  already  stated, 
made  it  necessary  that  tho  time  should  lie  greatly  extended 
and  that  the  total  period  should  be  many  times  that  which 
was  contemplated  at  first.  Instead  of  seven  months 
originally  sanctioned  the  Government  were  pleased  to  allow 
me  four  years  in  all.  They  sanctioned  the  extensions  of 
time  after  fully  apprising  themselves  of  the  work  already 
done  and  taking  into  account  what  remained  to  be  dono.  In 
the  Preface  to  Vol.  I,  I  stated  that  Mr.  Kuivjan  Pillai  worked 
with  me  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  discovery  of  valuable 
historical  documents  from  among  the  records  consigned  to 
the  limbo  and  deposited  among  thousands  of  old  and  appar¬ 
ently  useless  cadjan  bundles  made  it  necessary  that  lie 
should  continue  as  part-time  Assistant  in  my  office  for  four 
years.  The  Government  was  pleased  not  only  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  work  but  also  to  permit 
me  and  my  Assistant  to  proceed  to  Madras  a  second  time  to 
collect  the  information  necessary  for  a  critical  examination 
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and  study  of  the  newly  discovered  documents  and  such 
other  materials  as  should  be  available.  Contemporary 
events,  particularly  the  great  changes  in  the  administrative 
and  legislative  policy  of  the  State,  also  made  it  imperative 
that  the  plan  of  some  of  the  sections  should  be  modified, 
and  facts  which  wore  considered  as  only  remotely  germane 
and  narrated  in  that  view  in  the  original  draft  had  to  be 
stated  afresh  and  explained  with  necessary  fulness  so  that 
the  import  of  the  changes  might  be  clearly  understood.  The 
extension  of  the  period  also  enabled  me  to  make  certain 
additions  and  improvements  in  the  matter  of  Vols.  Ill  and 
IV  as  well,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  the  chapters  had 
already  been  printed.  It  is  due  to  the  Government  as  well 
as  tome  that  I  should  say  that  the  extensions  of  time  were 
unavoidable  in  the  na  ture  of  the  wholesale  change  in  the 
character  and  quantity  of  the  work  from  what  was  con¬ 
templated  at  the  time  of  my  appointment  as  Special  Officer.^ 

My  obligation  to  the  previous  State  Manual  is  con¬ 
siderable,  It  served  as  a  convenient  basis  for  historical 
studies  as  well  as  for  preparing  the  chapters  on  several 
other  subjects  comprised  in  the  present  Manual.  Mr. 
Nngam  Aiya  wrote  his  hook  about  thirty-live  years  ago. 
On  many  matters  of  internal  and  external  history  ho 
was  obliged  to  rely  on  Slutngoonny  Menon.  He  also 
utilised  numerous  documents  and  books  made  available 
since  Shungoonny  Motion's  time.  But  the  sources  of 
historical  information  which  were  unearthed  since  his 
days,  the  wealth  of  literature,  the  numerous  inscriptions 
made  available  by  the  patient  industry  of  epigraphists 
and  others,  and  the  new  aspects  of  old  facts  presented 
in  recent,  books  written  by  competent  scholars,  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  prospect  for  new  lines  of  study, 
thought  and  presentation.  Shungoonny  MenOn  and  Nagam 
Aiya  were  great  pioneers  whose  labours  have  to  be  gratefully 
recognised  and  remembered. 
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I  have  great  pleasure  to  express  my  thunks  to  all 
those  who  assisted  me  in  the  preparation  ot  the  Manual. 
They  are  especially  due  to  the  authorities  ot  tho  Trivan¬ 
drum  Public  Library  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  possesses 
numerous  source  books  on  South  Indian  history.  Tho  col¬ 
lections  of  books  in  the  libraries  of  the  College  o!  Arts,  Tri¬ 
vandrum,  and  those  in  the  Legislative  Library  have  also  been 
useful.  Mr.  R,  V.  Foduvnl  placed  tho  whole  library  of  the 
Travanoore  Archaeological  Department  at  my  disposal  and 
borrowed  for  me  the  Epigraphioal  Reports  and  other 
literature  from  Madras  and  other  places  beyond  Tra van- 
core.  My  obligation  to  the  authorities  of  the  Connemara 
Library  and  the  University  Library,  Madras,  is  very 
great.  I  am  also  obliged  to  Dowan  Bahadur  Dr.  S. 
Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  Dr.  Ohelanat  Aehyutha  M>»on, 
V.  R.  Bamachandra  Dikshithar  and  other  members  of 
^the  research  staff  of  the  Madras  University  for  their 
readiness  to  discuss  with  me  certain  topics  of  South 
Indian  history.  Mr.  R.  Krishna  Kao,  a  grandson  of  tho 
late  Raja  Sir  T.  Madava  Kao,  was  so  good  as  to  lend  mo 
a  collection  of  Madava  Rao  papers.  The  manuscripts  of  tho 
History  of  Travanoore  by  Dewnn  Nanoo  Pillui  (unpublish¬ 
ed)  and  the  unpublished  account  of  the  reign  of  tho  late 
Maharaja  Sri  Miriam  Thirunal  compiled  by  MahSkavi  Rao 
Sahib  Ullur  S.  Parameswara  Aiyar  have  been  very  useful. 

Mr.  Suranad  P.  N.  Kunjan  Pillai  M.  A.  has  been  my 
Assistant  in  this  work  throughout  the  period.  Even  after 
■  his  appointment  as  Superintendent  in  tho  Central  Records 
office  he  continued  to  assist  me  out  of  office  hours  during 
all  this  period.  He  was  so  good  as  to  attend  my  office 
on  all  holidays  as  well,  and  work  with  me  from  morning 
to  evening.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  place  on  record  my 
high  and  sincere  sense  of  appreciation  of  his  versatility  of 
talent  and  his  supreme  devotion  to  duty.  His  association 
with  me  in  the  work  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  of  profit.  I  have  been  benefited  not  only  by  his 
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industry,  but  also  by  his  vast  erudition,  quick  grasp,  remark¬ 
able  memory,  broad  outlook  and  his  capacity  to  make 
relevant  suggestions  which  enabled  me  to  arrive  at  definite 
conclusions  in  several  troublesome  tangles.  Hard  work  is 
his  delight.  I  hope  that  the  valuable  experience  gainSd  by 
this  young  officer  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  State  in 
future. 

It  is  my  pleasant,  duty  to  record  that  the  great 
collection  of  documents  in  the  Matliilakam,  the  Palace  and 
the  Huzur  Central  Records  has  been  of  immense  value 
in  dislodging  errors,  finding  out  explanations,  and  filling 
up  gaps.  This  would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the 
gracious  permission  given  to  me  by  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  to  use  the  old  records  in  the  Palace  and  the 
Mathilakam  as  well  as  those  in  the  other  archives  of 
Government.  As  I  have  already  stated  in  the  Preface  to 
Vol.  I,  the  personal  interest  evinced  by  His  Highness  # 
has  been  a  great  inspiration  and  encouragement. 

In  the  performance  of  this  difficult  and  laborious  task 
which  His  Highness’  Government  commissioned  me  to  do 
I  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  frequent  discussions 
with  the  Dewan,  Saohivothama  Sir  0.  P.  Kamaswami  Aiyar, 
and  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  advice.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  that  advice  has  stood  me  in  good  stead  in  the 
preparation  of  this  as  well  as  the  other  volumes.  To  him  I 
beg  to  express  my  sincere  and  respectful  thanks. 


Trivandrum,  "j 
15th  Oct.  1940.  J 


T.  K.  VEtu  Pixlaj. 
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CHAPTER  XIII— HISTORY 

'i 

A.N0I1CNT  HISTORY 


The  ancient  history  of  Travail  core  is  the  history  of 
the  larger  unit  of  Kerala.  The  actual  facts  are  difficult  to 
discover.  The  search  has  been  rendered  more  difficult  by 
some  of  the  older  writers,  who,  fascinated  by  written  texts 
of  comparatively  recent  composition  like  the  Kefalolpat'hy 
and  the  Kefalamahathmyain,  preferred  to  work  down  from 
them  to  the  earliest  beginnings  instead  of  making  indepen¬ 
dent  enquiry  among  the  actual  vestiges  of  the  past,  embed¬ 
ded  in  custom,  convention  and  tradition.  The  Kefalolpat'hy 
which  is  in  Malayslam  was  compiled  after  the  advent  of  the 
Dutch  in  Malabar.  The  composition  of  the  KefalamShSth- 
myam  which  is  in  Sanskrit  cannot  in  any  event  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  time  much  earlier.  These  works  probably  epito¬ 
mise  the  stories  transmitted  through  many  generations. 
But  the  truth  is  often  concealed  by  incrustations  of  mythical 
and  legendary  lore. 

The  nucleus,  however,  is  the  story  of  Pafas'ufama,  the 
warrior-sage  who  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 
Many  are  the  places  in  India  which  are  associated  in  some 
measure  with  the  name  of  Pafas'ufama.  It  is  not  only  Kerala, 
Thuluva  and  Karnataka  which  keep  his  memory  alive. 
Pafasur&ma  is  mentioned  in  the  legends  of  the  Nirmaud 
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Brahmans  of  the  Sutlej  and  tiio  Balias  of  Bihar.  'I'his 
floating  legend  provided  the  fundamental  basis  tor  the 
Kefalolpat'hy  and  the  Kmailamahiitlimyani.  iho  details 
were  filled  in  with  a  set  purpose.  The  M itluilhiuyam 
attempts  to  establish  the  sacred  character  of  the  Brahmans 
of  Kerala  and  their  position  as  the  apex  oi  the  social  and 
political  structure.  The  Ulpat'hy  bears  ample  marks  ot  a 
desire  to  manufacture  an  ancient  and  noble  lineage  lor  the 
Zamorin  of  Calicut  and  pass  a  benediction  on  his  bids  tor 
political  supremacy  in  Malabar.  Both  the  works  were 
compiled  centuries  after  the  happenings  which  they  pro¬ 
fess  to  record,  and  the  motives  of  the  authors  seem  to 
have  vitiated  the  correctness  of  their  conclusions.  Bogan, 
the  author  of  the  Malabar  Manual,  characterises  them  as 
a  ‘farrago  of  legendary  nonsense.’  lie  would,  however, 
accept  some  of  the  versions  of  the  Korulnlpafhy  '  with 
slight  modifications.’  According  to  K.  *B.  1’admunabha 
Menon,  the  Ksralblpat'hy  itself  in  its  present  form  is  full 
of  anachronisms,  absurdities  and  contradictions,  an  ill- 
digested  and  uncollatod  collection  of  different  versions, 
huddled  together  in  inextricable  confusion.  But  streaks  of 
historical  light  are  often  discernible  amidst,  the  enshroud¬ 
ing  darkness  of  the  cloud-land  of  fiction. 

Kerala  as  now  understood  is  the  tract  of  land  between 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Western  Ghats,  comprising  the 
,  _  _  states  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  the  Bri- 

KeofttiSSf0n  tish  district  of  Maiabar  and  a  portion  of 
South  Canara.  Tradition  ascribes  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  country  to  ParasurSma.  After  destroying  the 
Kshathriya  kings,  so  goes  the  puranic  story,  the  warrior-sage 
convened  an  assembly  of  learned  men  to  advise  him  how 
his  sins  might  be  expiated.  The  men  of  wisdom  suggested 
that  he  might  make  over  the  territories  acquired  by  con¬ 
quest  to  the  Brahmans,  the  embodiment  of  spiritual  great¬ 
ness.  Thus  might  he  save  his  soul  from  perdition.  The 
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repent, ent  warrior  cheerfully  obeyed  the  behests  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Gbkarnam  which  was  then  the  land’s  end  on  the  west 
coast  of  India.  Thera,  by  acts  of  severe  panance,  ha  propitiat¬ 
ed  Yanina,  the  God  of  the  Waters,  and  BLumidevi,  the 
Goddess  of  the  Ifartli.  Having  obtained  boons  .from  them, 
ho  proceeded  to  Kanyakumari  from  where  he  threw  his 
battle-axe  with  mighty  force  northwards  and  it  fell  at  Gokar- 
nam.*  The  waters  subsided.  Tire  tract  thus  formed  is 
called  ParaSuf&ma-'K&hStrain,  the  land  of  Para^ufamo.  It 
is  also  known  as  the  Karmabhumi,  the  country  where  sal¬ 
vation  depends  entirely  on  good  actions.  All  this  is  said 
to  have  happened  in  the  Thrslhst  Ynga,  the  second  of  the 
Hindu  chronological  cycles. 

The  coumry  being  m ado  li t  for  human  habitation  by 
performance  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  Parasurama  peo¬ 
pled  it  with  colonists  whom  he  brought 
^no w  country  *  from  far  and  near,  f  rom  AhikshBtra  in  the 

north  as  well  as  from  the  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Kanareso  and  liio  Maharashtra  countries  in  the'  south.  Pie 
also  brought  representatives  of  the  various  castes  and  call¬ 
ings.  The  Brahman  colonists  known  us  Nampa  thins  be¬ 
longed  to  eight  gotras  or  families.  As  the  land  was  “  in¬ 
fested  by  the  dangerous  Magas  ",  the  colonists  were  anxious 
to  return  to  their  former  homes  impelled  by  a  desire  for 
self-preservation.  But  the  exodus  was  prevented  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  certain  now  customs  which  tinned  the  immi¬ 
grants  into  a  community  different  from  their  relations  and 
friends  in  the  land  of  their  previous  occupation.  They 
were  therefore  obliged  to  remain  where  they  were.  Some 
of  the  mosi  important  customs  thus  introduced  were. that 
the  eldest  son  alone  of  the  Nampa  thiri  father  should  marry 
within  the  caste,  that  the  males  should  wear. front-tuft  and 
that  the  females  should  carry  with  them  cadjan  umbrellas, 
*  According  to  some  accounts  PaxaBuffttna  threw  his'  axe  from 
Gokarnam  to  Kanyakumari,  .  .. 
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when  going  out  of  doors,  to  proven!  thrir  bring  corn  by 
strangers.  Again  and  again  now  batches  ol  people  were 
brought  in.  The  Nagas  continued  to  offer  resistance.  At 
last  a  compromise  was  effected  and  iho  colonies  lived  in 


The  land  of  Pari^mAma.  was  very  early  divided  into 
four  districts,  namely,  the  Tula  Khai.dmn  from  (Jbkmnam 
to  tho  Perunipnla  river,  tl:o  httpa 
The  four  division*.  from  1ho  i^mupuht  to  the 

K5tta  river,  the  Kerala  Khandam  from  I’m huppat { unam 
to  Kawetti  including  the  southern  hall'  of  the  Kttrumhra- 
nad  taluk  of  Malabar,  Cochin  and  North  Travancore,  and 
the  Mushika  Khandam  extending  from  Kani.tuti  to  Cape 
Comorin. 


The  country  was  parcelled  out  into  sixty  four  villa¬ 
ges — thirty-two  in  Tulu  K hand Am  and  tho  other  thirty-two 
south  of  it — and  granted  to  (ho  Brahman 
Nampathiiw*  colonists  with  “  flowor  and  water  ”  to  ho 
enjoyed  as  a  freehold  for  over.  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  Kalaries  were  established  to  train  the  rnon  in 
arms.  Images  of  Durga  and  dfista  were  installed  in  diffe¬ 
rent  places,  the  former  on  the  sea  coast  and  tho  latter  on  the 
hills.  Rules  were  laid  down  to  regulate  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies.  The  ordinances  of  Para4ur£ma  were  obeyed  by  all, 
and  even  the  wind  and  the  weather  and  the  other  forces  of 
nature  respected  his  commands  and  performed  their  allotted 
functions  to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  Kerala  and  the  welfare 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  Namputhiris  thus  became  the  lords 
of  the  land  in  virtue  of  PararfurSma’s  grant. 

The  form  of  government  prescribed  by  PafaSurjma 
Government.  was  a  SOrt  ,°f  oliSarchy  in  which  all  the 

sixty  four  gfamama  were  represented.  For 
some  time  the  system  appears  to  have  worked  well  enough. 
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On  the  failure  of  the  gfgmakkar  to  meet  together  and  con¬ 
duct  the  affairs  of  the  country  satisfactorily  as  ordained 
by  the  Rishi,  representative  authority  was  conferred  on 
four  villages,  Payyanrtxr,  Perunchellur,  Parappur  and  Chen- 
ga  nr  tlr,  to  acton  behalf  of  the.  whole  community.  While 
the  Brahmans  were  ruling  the  land,  disputes  arose,  which 
marred  the  happiness  of  the  people,  RakshSpurushas  or 
Protectors  were  therefore  appointed  and  commissioned  to 
hold  office  for  three  years.  Pour  Ka'akams  or  advisory 
bo  lie  3  were  established,  each  under  an  officer  called  ThaUyd- 
ihin,  to  assist  the  Rakshapuru&has  in  administering  the 
affairs.  Four  ‘caste  assemblies’,  Varna  Ka'akams  were 
formed  to  protect  the  different  interests.  It  was  also  resol¬ 
ved  that  each  of:  the  Ka'akams  should  have  a  house  at  Thiru- 
vanohikkulam  which  was  the  seat  of  government  so  that 
the  representatives  should  bo  able  to  guide  and  control  the 
administration.  Some  of  the  Brahman  families  were  initiated 
in  arms  to  ensure  efficient,  fighting  and  good  leadership. 

This  system  also  having  failed  of  its  purpose,  the 
Brahmans,  in  meeting  assembled  at  Thirimav&i,  resolved  to 
bring  down  a  king  to  govern  the  country.  The  choice  fell 
on  Keya  Porumsl  of  Keyapuram  in  the  country  beyond  the 
ghats.  The  Kali  year  of  his  installation,  3317,  is  expressed  in 
the  chronogram  ‘  Bhi' man  Lhvpcyam  prapya ’,  corresponding 
to  A.  D.  216.  The  newly  appointed  Perumal  was  put  on 
terms.  He  had  to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  the  people 
that  ho  would  respect  the  ancient-customs  and  usages  and 
permit,  them  to  conduct  the  administration  themselves. 
Ordinarily  twelve  years  was  to  be  the  period  of  the  rule  of 
each  Perumal.  On  its  termination  he  was  to  retire  from 
public  life.  The  most  approved  mode  of  doing  this,  it  is 
said,  consisted  in  the  Perumal  cutting  his  own  throat,  on  the 
termination  of  a  grand  farewell  feast,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  guests.  These  governors  were  bound  to  observe 
certain  Brahmanical  regulations.  In  matters  of  doubt 
the  decision  of  the  Brahmans  was  to  be  final.  .  There  were 
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twenty-five  Pcrumills  in  all  who  the  country  irnm 

A.  D.  216  to  A.  D.  428.  Tlm  lioM  o:  -  was  v  id.-  and 

the  PerumSls  are  said  to  lu<v-  i'-  I  ' *t  !l;nt  <h  i'asjy  in 
South  India  which  was  most  pon.-rdd  tinm  I  t*utg; 

for,  we  hear  of  CUfn,  Per im  ujs,  n.uin  !’•  '  crraU  and  1  ;u  dy 
PammSls.  Tim  last  Pommal  was  p.wmiued  to  go  vent  tor 
thirty-six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  p  rimt  lie  is  said  so 
have  embraced  Islam  an  1  ouiharkcd  tor  \li'i  i  a  atii  r  parti¬ 
tioning  his  lemtorks  amuim,  his  nimmrmis  K in.-intuu  who 
thus  became  the  rulers  of  the  laud. 


The  traditional  account  riimmt  liiM'iian  tor  history. 
But  beneath  all  this  miracle  and  isbte  may  he  .its.  nvcml 
certain  materials  which  are  of  naval  value 
in  reconstructing  the  vx-i  t  and  political 
hislory  of  Travam  ore  noil  of  Kerala. 


Some  facts  of 
anoient  geography. 


Scientific  researches  have  proved  that  some  parts  of  Kdraja, 
especially  the  litlorai  Iranis,  are  no,  so  niti  in  tin  ir  g<  o|o- 
gical  formation  as  the  adjoining  parts  of  South  India. 
Originally,  it  would  appear,  tlm  sett  extend,  d  to  the  toot 
of  the  Western  Ghats.  Bui  the  waters  s«.»iu  !<»  have  suit- 
sided  several  thousand  years  ago.  There  was  m  uttr  time 
a  subsidence  of  land  at  Gokamam,  follow*  d  !>y  an  uprising. 
The  appearance  of  similar  phenomena  iti  hater  times  lends 
probability  to  this  conclusion.  Nearly  six  hundred  years 
ago  a  large  estuary  opened  itself  near  Gov-Inn.  it  was 
then  that  the  island  of  Vaipin  rose  from  the  sea.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  Christian  Kra  the  sea  i>  believed  tit  have 
run  along  the  eastern  shore  of  tlm  bank  waters.  Megan- 
thenes  (4th  century  B.  0.)  mentions  Thripptiyif burn  a*  a 
seaport.  It  is  now  more  titan  four  miles  inland.  The 
towns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  other  geographers  as 
lying  on  the  sea  coast  between  Muxiris  (CrSaiganore}  and 
Barkare  (Varkala)*  cannot  be  identified  as  the  cot. st  now 
rims.  The  taluk  of  Sherthala  winch  lies  to  dm  wo>t  of  tlm 
’  #  Some- scholars  identify  it  with  Vaikcfau  ~~*  ! 
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backwater  did  not  exist  in  ancient  days  when  Vaikom  or 
Perumthura  was  an  important  seaport.  A  good  portion 
of  the  taluks  of  Vaikom,  Kottayam  and  Ampalapula  and 
parts  of  the  coastal  taluks  of  the  Cochin  State  must  have 
been  undo)1  the  sea  at.  one  time.  At  any  rate  they  must 
have  formed  an  extensive  swamp  with  sandbanks  and 
mudbankB  here  and  there.  Rhode,  a.  former  Commercial 
Agent  of  Travaneora,  has  recorded  that,  in  cutting  the 
Varkala  canal  shells  which  belonged  to  a  class  of  shell-fish 
which  only  live  in  deep  water  were  discovered.  Coral 
roofs  have  been  found  below  t  he  alluvium  nearVslappally, 
in  the  taluk  of  Ohanganiissufy.  This  is  taken  to  indicate 
that  at  one  time  the  tract  was  a  part  of  the  sea. 

Pants  like  the  above  are  stressed  by  geologists  to 
prove  that  the  elevation  of  Kerala,  from  the  sea  was  the 
result  of  volcanic  or  soismologicahacticn,  either  sudden  or 
gradual.  Thero  is  also  another  theory  which  has  been 
advanced  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  In  Kerala  there  are 
numerous  rivers  which  in  times  of  flood  bring  down  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  silt  from  the  hills.  The  ocean  currents 
transport  large  quantities  of  sand  towards  the  shore.  It 
is  argued  that  the  formation  of  the  coastal  regions  in 
Kerala  was  dun  to  the  accumulation  of  silt  and  sand.  The 
new  formations  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  coastal 
tracts.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  as  old  as  the  other  parts 
of  South  India  and  certainly  older  than  the  region  between 
the  Himalayas  an. cl  the  Vinci hy as  which  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  cradle  of  Indian  civilisation.  Geologists 
are  of  the  definite  opinion  Unit  the  Sain  adri  is  very  much 
older  than  the  mighty  Himalayas. 


The  question  of  the  age  of  Kerala  and  South  India 
and  their  ancient  civilisation  might  have - 
QuestonlSned.  been  left  to  itself  but  for  the  attitude 
taken  by  certain  writers.  They  evaluate 
the  south  not  by  examining  intrinsic  evidence  but  by 
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cataloguing  the  references  which  may  be  discovered  in 
ancient  Sanskrit  works.  European  nations  throw .  upon  the 
Indians  a  severe  burden  of  proof  to  establish  their  ancient 
greatness.  Similarly,  Indian  writers  of  <  minence  have  for  a 
long  time  depended  for  their  estimate  of  South  India  on 
the  testimony  of  books  written  in  North  India  in  the 
Sanskrit  language.  Even  such  a  distinguished  scholar  as 
RSmakrishija  Gop&la  Blumdarkar  found  himself  obliged  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  Aryan  immigrants  into  the  south 
from  the  works  of  Fanini,  KsthySyana  ami  Pathanjaii,  and 
the  edicts  of  A&oka,  to  mention  only  some  of  thoearlifst 
writings.  This  is  as  erroneous  as  it  would  ho  to  lot  k  for 
the  true  ancient  history  of  Kerala  in  the  writings  of  the 
Portuguese  or  the  travels  of  Marc  o  Polo  or  perhaps,  to  go 
back  further  by  a  thousand  five  hundred  years,  to  the 
Pariplus  Maris  Erythraei. 

The  life  of  a  people,  its  beginnings  and  development 
are  best  studied  from  their  own  records  ami  relic  s.  JDia- 
vidian  literature,  nurtured  by  South  Indian  poets  and 
controlled  by  academies  of  learned  men,  had  attained  to 
unrivalled  prominence  long  before  Sanskrit  grew  into  a 
language  of  thought  and  culture.  Their  books  ;,}Toid  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  Thami'ukiim  and 
the  extent  of  the  civilisation  of  its  people.  South  India 
was  perhaps  the  first  of  the  various  provinces  and  districts 
in  India  to  evolve  a  civilisation  worth  the  name.  The  com¬ 
positions  of  the  Sangarn  poets  record  the  progress  of  South 
Indian  society  from  the  earliest  times,  periods  of  history 
long  anterior  to  those  in  which  North  India  and  Europe 
began  to  throw  away  their  primitive  habits.  Yet,  as  the 
traditional  method  of  proving  what  is  good  in  the  south  by 
finding  out  references  in  the  literatures  of  North  India  and 
•  of  the  west  appears  to  be  still  in  vogue,  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  those  references. 

Kerala  was  known  to  the  nations  of  the  world  from 
the  earliest  times  on  lecord,  The  Mah&bhSratha  and  the 
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llamSyana  refer  to  it  in  express  terms.  The  former  makes 
mention  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Balabhadra 
Ker^!terature.OIOnt  to  the  shrines  of  Cape  Comorin  and 
Janardanam  (Varkala).  The  Chef  a  king 
is  said  to  have  supplied  provisions  for  the  belligerent  armies 
in  the  field  of  Kurukshefcra  besides  furnishing  large  con¬ 
tingents  of  fighting  men.  In  the  llamayapa  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Iiomesh  Chunder  Dutt,  is  a  work  composed  not 
later  than  the  5th  century  B.  C.,  it  is  stated  that  Sugrlva 
sent  his  emissaries  to  Kerala  in  quest  of  Sriha..  Kstyayana 
(4th  century  B.  C.)  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  geography  of  Kerala.  The  Greek  ambassador,  Megas- 
thenes,  in  his  account  of  ancient  India,  refers  to  the  kingdom 
of  Chora  and  the  NSyars  of  Malabar.  The  second  and  thir¬ 
teenth  edicts  of  Asoka  (3rd  century  B.  C.)  refer  to  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Keralaputra  as  the  ‘Pratyantas’  of  the  imperial 
dominions.  The  vivid  description  of  the  enchanting  land 
in  the  6aghuvanria  of  Kalid&sa  and  its  mention  in  iSirmad 
BhSgavatha  and  the  VAyu,  Matsya,  Padma,  Sksndaandthe 
Msrkandgya-pufanas  show  that  Kerala  was  no  unknown 
land  at  the  time  of  their  composition. 

From  'ihe  earliest  times  Kerala  occupied  a  unique 
position  in  the  commercial  world.  ‘The  wealth  of  India’ 
owed  its  origin  to  ‘the  exchange  of  such 
The  land  of  brndc.  „  ,  ,  xl  T  i- 

of  her  productions  as  among  the  Indians 

were  superfluities  but  were  at  the  same  time  not  only 
highly  prized  by  tire  nations  of  Western  Asia,  North  Africa 
a,nd  Europe,  but  were  obtainable  from  no  other  quarter  ex¬ 
cept  India-’  According  to  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  Assyriologist,  teak 
wood  which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Ur  must  have  been 
imported  by  sea  from  the  Malabar  Coast.  This  takes  back 
the  commerce  by  sea  to  so  early  a  date  as  3,000  B.  C., 
About  2,600  13.  C.  cotton  cloth  from  Malabar  appears  to 
have  found  its  way  to  Egypt.  The  Phoenicians  visited,  the 
coast  of  Malabar  about  l.COd  B.  C,  in  search  of  ivory, 
2 
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sandalwood  and  spices.  About  tho  same  period  King  Solomon 
sent  liis  commercial  fleet  to  Tarsbish  and  Ophir.  In  tho  Old 
Testament  we  find  the  following:— “For  the  King  hsul  at  sea 
a  navy  of  Tarshish  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes  and 
peacocks”.  All  these  commodities,  with  the  exception  per¬ 
haps  of  silver,  are  believed  to  have  been  from  the  Malabar 
Coast.  Heredotus,  5th  century  B.  lb,  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  the  Red  Sea  trade  in  frankincense,  myrrh,  cinnamon 
and  cassia  (the  two  latter  being  Malabar  products)  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians. 

Muziris  was  in  ancient  times  tlu»  most  important  sea¬ 
port  in  the  east.  From  the  Chora  country  was  exported  to  the 
nations  of  the  west,  pepper,  cinnamon,  cardamom,  ginger 
and  other  spices.  This  commercial  intercourse  drained  the 
gold  of  Europe  into  India  to  such  an  extent  that,  so  far  hack 
as  the  first  century  A.  D,,  Pliny  calculated  that  fully  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  serstices  were  withdrawn  from  the  Roman 
Empire  to  purchase  ‘useless’  articles  from  the  east.  The 
discovery  of  the  regularity  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  gave  additional  impetus  to  this  commercial  inter¬ 
course.  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  written  probably 
in  the  first  century  A.  D.,  names  Tundis,  Muziris,  Nelcynda 
and  Barkare  as  the  ports  from  which  pepper  was  export¬ 
ed.  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Homans,  the 
trade  with  the  east  reached  its  high-water-mark,  Vincent 
Smith  has  thus  described  the  Roman  trade  with  Southern 
India: — 

“The  Tamil  land  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  three 
precious  commodities,  not  procurable  elsewhere,  namely, 
pepper,  pearls  and  ceryls.  Pepper  fetched  an  enormous  price 

in  the  markets  of  Europe .  The  Tamil  states 

maintained  powerful  navies  and  were  visited  freely  by  ships 
from  both  east  and  west,  which  brought  together  merchants 
of  various  places  eager  to  buy  the  pearls,  pepper,  ceryls  and 
other  choice  commodities  of  India,  and  to  pay  for  them 
with  the  gold,  silver  and  art-ware  of  Europe”, 
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According  to  the  Peutingerian  Tables,  there  was  at 
one  time  a  temple  of  Augustus  at  Kodunhallftr  with  a 
garrison  of  two  cohorts  or  one  thousand  two  hundred  men. 
Kanakasabhapathi  Pillai,  a  recognised  authority  in  matters 
of  Tamil  history,  makes  mention  of  the  practice  of  the 
PSndyan  kings  in  enlisting  Roman  soldiers  in  their  service. 
Numismatic  evidence  also  shows  that  during  the  period 
of  eighty  years  from  Augustus  to  Nero  the  Indian  trade 
with  Rome  was  most  active.  The  finds  of  Roman  coins 
in  various  parts  of  South  India  afford  valuable  evidence 
of  long-standing  relations  and  large  monetary  dealings. 
Some  of  these  finds  are  in  South  Malabar,  Cochin  and  Tra- 
vancore.  The  evidence  of  language  also  indicates  this  early 
relation  with  the  nations  of  the  west.  Bishop  Caldwell 
points  out  that  in  the  three  works,  Pliny’s  Natural  History, 
the  Periplus,  and  Ptolemy's  Geography,  is  to  be  found  the 
largest  stock  of  primitive  Dravidian  words  contained  in  any 
written  documents  of  ancient  times.  These  words  found 
their  way  into  the  Roman  vocabulary  through  centuries  of 
commercial  intercourse.  The  above  facts  prove  that  Mala¬ 
bar  was  well-known  to  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 


We  have  next  to  enquire  who  were  the  earliest  inha¬ 


bitants  of  Mala 

Tho  earliest  in¬ 
habitants- 


ar.  The  notion  of  the  migration  of  peoples 
has  gained  such  great  currency  among 
ethnologists  and  historians  that,  in  writing 
tho  history  of  a  country,  they  proceed  from 


a,  fundamental  assumption  that  the  earliest  people  inhabit¬ 
ing  any  part  of  the  civilised  world  must  have  come  from 
some  other  part.  The  Aryans  in  India  are  believed  to  have 
entered  the  country  through  the  north-western  passes  and 
the  Mongolians  through  those  of  the  north-east.  The  Dra- 
vidians  are  also  regarded  as  immigrants  in  pre-historic 
times.  The  earliest  of  the  races  which  now  inhabit  India 


is  considered  to  be  of  Negrito  origin.  Some  hold  that  even 
the  aboriginal- tribes  must-have  .entered- India-  from-  the  vast 
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Gopdwana  continent  which  in  an  earlier  geological  age 
extended  between  Africa  and  South  America  Inii  was  sub¬ 
sequently  submerged  in  the  ocean.  .It  is  in  the  Dekhan  and 
South  India,  the  oldest  portions  of  the  continent,  that  nume¬ 
rous  urns  with  the  remains  ot  Faheolithic  man  are  mamly 
found.  The  finds  of  Athicchanulillr  in  the  Tinnoveily  disi net, 
belonging  to  the  neolithic,  period,  attest  the  iionI  stage  of 
human  evolution.  According  to  Kit-ley,  the  Dravidiau  rate 
is  the  moBt  primitive  of  the  Indian  peoples. 

The  trend  of  modern  thought.,  based  tm  the  result  of 
careful  research,  is  that  South  India  was  the  cradle  of  civili¬ 
sation.  It  was  from  South  India  that  culture  was  taken  to 
Mesopotamia.  Hewitt  maintains  that  the  Dravidiuns  were 
the  first  agriculturists,  the  first  traders  and  the  first  navi¬ 
gators.  They  introduced  agriculture  and  handicrafts  into 
Europe  and  even  sowed  the  seeds  out  of  which  grow  the 
Roman  Law  and  the  Roman  Empire.  The  excavations  at 
Mohanjo  Daro  and  Harappa  show  that  the  Dmvidiaiis  were 
in  occupation  of  North  India  three  thousand  years  ago.  The 
affinity  of  the  Brahui  language  to  the  Dravidiau  languages 
is  sometimes  taken  as  dependable  evidence  of  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  Dravidians  from  the  country  beyond  tho  north- west¬ 
ern  passes.  This  also  proves  that  people  speaking  a  langu¬ 
age  allied  to  the  Dravidian  languages  once  inhabited  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  continent.*  The  history  of  the  next 
succeeding,  periods  is  uncertain.  “  We  feel  ”,  says  Will 
Durant,  “  that  between  the  heyday  of  Mohanjo  Daro  and 
the  advent  of  the  Aryans  a  great  gap  stands  in  our  know¬ 
ledge,  or  rather  that  our  knowledge  of  the  past  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  gap  in  our  ignorance  ”.f 

The  population  of  Ksrala  in  those  early  times  could 
not  have  been  different  in  race  or  language  from  that  of  the 


*  History  of  the  Tamils,  P.  T.  Srinivasa  AiyangSr,  p.  2. 
t  The  Stray  of  Civilisation,  Will  Durant,  Vol.  I,  p,  309. 
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other  parts  of-  south  India.  It  is  the  view  of  certain 
Kc-rnia  etlmoWi-  ethnologists  that  the  South  Indian  tribes 
cully  similar  to  were  Astroloids  who  subsequently  became 
South  India.  united  with  Mongoloid-Malayan  races  from 

the  mountain  regions  of  the  south-east,  followed  by  the  fire- 
worshippers  of  the  Altaic  countries,  the  N&ga  worshipping 
■  Kushites,  the  yellow  star  worshippers  and  the  great  Semitic 
confederacy  in  succession,  one  after  the  other,  until  even¬ 
tually  the  Aryan  race  revolutionised  society  and  religion 
and  changed  the  course  of  economic  progress  in  unexpected 
directions.* 

By  common  consent  the  Bulayas,  Parayas,  Kuravas, 
and  Vbtas  are  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants.  But  there  is  .con- 
I  ho  lixhttrhifcfMititi.  .  t  -i  -l  . . «.  /•  .  .  j. 

siderable  dnterence  oi  opinion  regarding 

tiro  communities  which  formed  the  higher  strata  of 
Malabar  society  as  it  is  now  constituted.  Of  these  the 
Niiyars  were  the  earliest  inhabitants.  They  are  said 
to  he  of  Dravidian  descent  by  eminent  authors,  while 
others  equally  eminent  attribute  to  them  a  Turanian  or 
Soy  thin  origin.  Mr.  Fawcett  suggests  that  they  are  of 
Aryan  extraction,  though  he  does  not  make  a  positive 
statement.  From  the  similarity  of  names  and  common 
features  of  iST&ga  worship,  it  is  argued  that  they  are  akin 
to  the  tribes  in  certain  parts  of  Upper  India.  Whatever 
that  be,  it  is  not  less  correct  to  say  that  the  serpent  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  north  were  emigrants  from  the  south  than 
that  those  of  the  south  were  immigrants  from  the  north. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  Malabar  there  has  been 
a  mixture  of  races.  But  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
NSyars  may  be  regarded  as  Dravidians.  They  appear  to  have 
been  occupying  Kerala  from  very  early  days.  Theories 


.  Tho  Travancore  Jenmi  Kudiyaa  Report,  by  P.  lUman  Thampi,  p.  20. 
Also  soo  Hewitt. 
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regarding  the  time  when,  and  the  regions  whence,  (hoy  fame 
must  be  purely  conjectural.* 

The  first  people  to  settle  in  Malabar,  who  were 
admittedly  immigrants,  were  the  Namputhiris.  1’heir  advent 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  commencement  ui'the 
Christian  Bra.  Logan  fixes  the  time  of  their  coming  some¬ 
where  about  the  eighth  century  A.  IX,  the  argument  being 
that  Hiouen  Tsang,  the  Chinese  missionary,  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  existence  of  Brahmans  in  Malabar,  and  for  the 
further  reason  that,  the  Jewish  and  the  Syrian  Christian 
copper  plates  are  not  attested  by  them.  It  is  too  late 
in  the  day  to  devote  any  space  to  criticise  the  above 
statement  of  reasons  which  are  manifestly  untenable. 
The  Brahmanic  religion  began  to  spread  in  Malabar  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  and  the  comming¬ 
ling  of  the  Agamic  and  Vodic  cults  had  begun  to  exert 
their  influence  on  the  religious  worship  of  the  people.  The 
non-attestation  of  the  copper  plate  grants  is  an  equally 
untenable  argument.  At  the  time  of  those  grants  there 
were  several  castes  and  communities  in  Malabar.  Neither 
the  Nayars  nor  the  E.lavas  figure  as  attestors.  But  Logan 
does  not  hold  that  those  communities  were  not.  in  existence 
in  Malabar  at  the  time.  The  standard  adopted  by  him  to 
rule  out  Namputhiri  Brahmans  is,  therefore,  arbitrary  and 
illogical.  Mr.  K.  P.  PadmanSbha  Monon  holds  that  the 
Namputhiris  must  have  entered  Malabar  not  later  than  the 
first  century  and  suggests  that  it  might  have  been  earlier.t 


The  Iiavas  were  the  next  settlers.  They  are  believed 
to  have  come  from  Ceylon,  a  belief  which  is  cherished  to 
Other  immigrants.  I*gan  inclines  to  th©  view  that 

_as  the  coconut  is  not  mentioned  in  the 


Periplus,  the  Iiavas  who,  according  to  tradition,  intro- 
duced  it  into  Malabar,  could  not  have  arrived  before  that 

- *  History,  of  Keraja,  K.  Padman&bha  M«nou7vol.  XH  p.  17&  * 

t  Ibid,  VoL  I,  p.  76. 
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time.  *  But  as  there  was  constant  intercourse  between 
the  people  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar  from  much  earlier 
days,  the  omission  of  coconuts  in  the  list  of  exp$i|jCjh. 
the  Periplus  does  not  support  the  argument.  It  may 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  coconut  had  not  become  popular 
in  the  first  century.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
immigration  of  the  Ilavas  began  not  later  than  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  Christians  and  the  Jews 
came  to  Malabar  in  the  first  century  A.  D.  The  advent 
of  the  Muhammadans  dates  from  the  eighth  century  A.  D. 


At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Namputhiris,  the 
Ns,gas  were  the  predominant  people  in  Kerala,  as  they  were 
in  North  India  in  earlier  times,  t  They 
^"Brahmans'1  the  were  serpent  worshippers.  It  is  well- 
known  that  Nsga-worship  still  prevails 
on  a  large  scale  in  Malabar.  The  ancient  Nsgas  of  South 
India,  who  worshipped  the  serpents,  combed  their  hair  and 
gathered  it  up  so  that  the  knots  stood  up  making  the  face 
of  the  worshipper  look  like  .the  expanded  hood  of  a  cobra.J 
It  must  be  from  this  similarity  that  the  Aryans  named  the 
older  denizens  of  the  land  Nsgas.  The  term,  however, 
became  a  by- word  on  account  of  the  dislike  they  bore 
towards  the  fighting  Nagas  and  consequently  it  was  inter¬ 
preted  to  denote  serpents  instead  of  human  beings.  But 
they  were  a  civilised  people,  war-like  and  well-organised. 
They  offered  a  stout  resistance  which  the  new-comers 
found  it  impossible  to  subdue  by  force  of  arms.  They  were 
so  powerful  that  superstition  and  miracle  were  found 
necessary  to  help  colonisation. 

Knowing  their  limitations,  the  immigrants  were  con¬ 
tent  to  gain  influence  gradually  and  by  insidious  means 
#  The  Malabar  Manual,  Vol-  I,  p.  79  foot-note, 
f  History  of  the  Tamils,  1*.  T-  Srinivasa  Aiyangftr,  pp.  92-93. 

X  Ibid,  P-  93. 
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without  obtruding  their  prominence.  They  had  not  the  least 
compunction  to  accept  a  compromise,  even 
Friendly  dealings  -n  r^^ious  worship,  by  accommodating; 
local  deities  in  the  niches  of  their  Aryan  faith.  They  min¬ 
gled  freely  with  the  older  people  hut  kept  aloof  from  thorn  in 
theirdomestic  concerns.  Their  confreres  in  Norih  India  worn 
able  to  establish  a,  dominion  over  the  older  inhabitants, 
which  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  individuality  n!  the  lat¬ 
ter.  But  in  Kerala  the  course  of  events  was  different.  The 
immigrants  adopted  the  dress,  the  language  and  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  they  lived. 
They  restricted  the  right  of  marriage  to  the  eldest  main  in 
the  joint  family,  the  younger  members  being,  however,  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  into  wedlock  with  the  daughters  of  the  soil,  an 
arrangement  which,  while  affording  them  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life,  gave  the  Namputhiris  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  exerting  influence  over  the  Nsgas.  Their  main  claim 
to  recognition  and  authority  was  (heir  spiritual  etninmice  as 
the  accredited  representatives  of  Brahmanism.  The  story 
of  the  grant  by  Pafa^urSina  eventually  became  their  muni¬ 
ment  of  title,  and  princes  and  potentates  acquiesced  in  their 
professions  in  order  to  gain  spiritual  merit  through  their 
instrumentality.  They  composed  chapter  and  verse  to  esta¬ 
blish  their  precedence. 

The  mythological  developments  which  resulted  found 
'  a  convenient  nucleus  in  Parasiurama.  .He  was  probably  a 
leader  of  one  of  the  earliest  bands  of  immi- 
Tr6JSL  §rants-  Perhaps  he  might  have  boon  a 
purely  mythological  personage.  Materials 
for  the  creation  of  the  story  were  already  in  existence. 
According  to  the  older  purSnas,  Paradurama  was  perform¬ 
ing  perennial  ‘tapas'  in  the  Western  Ghats  at  Mahfimlra- 
giri.  Some  say  that  it  was  at  Gokarnam.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  at  a  manageable  distance  from  the  future  scene  of  his 
miraculous  activity.  He  was  a  Brahman  and  the  vary  basis 
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of  the  myth  was  his  alleged  victory  over  the  Kshatriyas. 
That  was  a  great  lesson  to  the  warriors,  a  lesson  which  it 
would  he  to  their  interest  to  take.  Naturally  a  commu¬ 
nity  small  in  numbers,  and  inferior  perhaps  in  the  art  of 
war,  might  have  hit  upon  a  convenient  device  and  invented 
a.  story  which,  by  continuous  repetition,  came  to  function 
for  history. 

In  very  early  times  Kerala  possessed  a  degree  of 
civilisation  which  enabled  the  various  races  and  communi¬ 
ties  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  and  pursue 
^""civilisation  their  several  avocations.  But  it  has  been 
the  besetting  sin  of  historians  to  stigma¬ 
tise  Month  India,  including  Kerala  as  a  land  comparatively 
unimportant,  with  a  civilisation  of  inferior  value,  always 
occupying  a  relatively  subordinate  position  to  the  rest  of 
India,  and  a.  political  and  cultural  heritage  with  very  little 
claims  to  originality  and  importance.  Until  recently 
Kuropoa.ii  historians  delighted  in  characterising  the  great 
empires  of  Dio  east  as  being,  in  the  main,  tax-collecting 
institutions  exorcising  coercive  force  on  their  subjects  for 
certain  purposes  at  certain  times,  but  failing  to  impose 
laws  as  distinct  from  particular  and  occasional  com¬ 
mands.  Indian  writers,  with  equal  ignorance  of  what  they 
did  not  care  to  study,  looked  upon  South  India  more  or 
less  as  u  benighted  country  with  few  titles  to  recogni¬ 
tion,  inhabited  by  a  people  attempting  to  bask  in  the  glory 
which  is  associated  with  the  Vedas  and  the  Upanishads,  the 
writings  of  Vslmiki,  VySCsa  and  Kalidasa  and  the  imperial 
accomplishments  of  Asoka,  Iiarsba  and  Akbar.  But  long 
before  the  so-called  Aryan  conquest,  at  a  time  when  those 
‘pioneers’  of  Indian  civilisation  had  scarcely  abandoned 
their  nomadic  habits,  the  people  of  South  India  had  built 
up  an  economic  and  political  system,  reared  great  empires, 
developed  agriculture,  industry  and  trade,  constructed  roads 
and  irrigation  works,  and  perfected  a  system  of-  religious 
* 
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thought  and  practice  which  gave  the  new-comer  the 
stimulus  of  inspiration  and  the  facility  for  adaptation.  As 
observed  by  an  impartial  writer,  the  Dravidians  “  were 
already  a  civilised  people  when  the  Aryans  broke  down  upon 
them ;  their  adventurous  merchants  sailed  the  sea  even  to 
Sumeria  and  Babylon,  and  their  cities  knew  many  refine¬ 
ments  and  luxuries.  It  was  from  them  apparently  that  the 
Aryans  took  their  village  community  and  their  systems  of 
land  tenure  and  taxation.  To  this  day  the  Deccan  is  still 
essentially  Dravidian  in  stock  and  customs,  in  language, 
literature  and  arts  ”  *  The  tradition  of  the  Emperor  MahS- 
bali  current  in  Kerala  embodies  the  apocryphal  recollections 
of  those  spacious  times. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  possess  any  informa¬ 
tion  worth  the  name,  the  people  seem  to  have  lived  in 
village  communities  under  the  direction  of  the  elders  who 
were  assisted  by  the  village  assemblies.  “This  political 
organisation  was  the  ■  result  of  the  peaceful  and  settled 
condition  of  an  agricultural  community,  organised  for 
peaceful  pursuits.  Kingship  was  then  unknown.”!  Monarchy 
owed  its  rise  to  the  requirements  of  territorial  expansion. 
“The  concentration  of  authority  in  the  kings  robbed  the 
communities  of  their  original  rights  and  powers.”! 

In  later  periods  of  history  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  the  sovereignty  of  South  India  was  shared  by  three 
great  dynasties.  Establishing  themselves 
6  kingdoms.8reat  as  monarchs  long  before  the  Aryan  im¬ 
migration,  and  tracing  their  descent  to  the 
beginning  of  creation,  the  Chefas,  Cholas,  and  P&ndyas  built 
up  a  new  system  of  government  and  welded  the  people  into 
well-organised  political  societies.  Their  kingdoms  were 

*  The  Story  of  Civilisation,  Will  Durant,  Vol.  I,  p.  396. 
t  Chronology  of  the  Early  Tamils,  K.  N.  SivarftjaPillai,  b.  a.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Madras,  p.  193. 

;  I  Atf-p-  194* 
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wealthy  and  prosperous  by  virtue  of  their  valuable  foreign 
trade.  They  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  material  civili¬ 
sation.*’  In  all  the  three  kingdoms  there  was  a  settled 
polity  which  guaranteed  peace  and  order. 

The  ancient  history  of  these  great  kingdoms  has  been 
reconstructed  with  the  help  of  the  Sangam  works  like  the 
The  chs i  Pura  N'atraru,  Pathittuppat’hu,  Silappathi- 

kSram,  Manimekhala,  Aga  Nsnuru,  bfatti- 
nai  and  other  compositions.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
scholars  are  tentative.  But  the  events  narrated  by  them 
and  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  conclusions 
are  such  as  bear  the  impress  of  high  probability  leading 
almost  to  a  certainty.  A  few  of  the  important  details  of  the 
history  of  the  Ohsra  dynasty  which  reigned  in  Kerala  and 
the  adjoining  tracts  are  of  interest. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  Ohefa  dynasty  shines  with 
great  deeds  of  generosity  and  sacrifice  as  well  as  exploits  in 
war  and  triumphs  in  statecraft.  Perum- 
Early  kings.  chottu  XJdaySn  Chsralatan  t  was  the  first 
king  of  the  line  about  whom  there  is  any  reference  in 
the  ancient  Tamil  literature.  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  great  battle  of  KurukshStra,  besides  supplying, 
the  belligerent  armies  with  food.  His  capital  was  Kulumur 
which  is  sought  to  be  identified  with  Kumili  in  Travancore 
in  the  Devikulam  division.!  His  successor,  Imayavaramban 
Nedum  Cheralatan,  was  equally  famous  for  his  courage  and 
generous  hospitality.  He  is  described  as  a  great  warrior 
who  defeated  seven  kings  and  subjugated  their  territories. 
“After  conquering  the  Radambas§  and  other  neighbours 
he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Yavanas  and  proceeded  right 

*  The  Oxford  History  of  India,  V .  A.  Smith,  p.  144. 
t  Furam  2  and  245.  AlsoAgam65. 

I  The  Cheras  of  the  Sangam  Period,  K.  G.  SeBha  Aiyar,p.f& 

The  Conquest  of  Kadambas  is  described  in  KonkaUa  Agam,  173; 
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up  to  the  Himalayas  where  he  implanted  his  bow  on  its 
slopes”.  His  kingdom  extended  over  the  whole  of  Tamilniul.* 

Next  in  order  of  succession  was  Pal-yanai  Selkelu 
Kuttuvan  who  reigned  at  “  Tliiruvanohikkujam  on  the 
banks  of  the  broad  PeriySr  and  near  the  sounding  ocean”. 
He  too  was  a  great  warrior.  But  in  the  latter  pari,  of  his  life 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  religious  discipline  and  austeri¬ 
ties  of  a.  sany&sin  in  conformity  with  the  cherished  notions 
inculcated  by  the  laws  of  VarnaJramadharwti.  Kakinkiuk- 
kanni  Narmudie-ChSfnl  who  succeeded  Selkolu  Kuttuvan 
was  also  a  great  monarch,  valiant  in.  the  battlefield,  liberal 
in  his  patronage  of  letters,  and  generous  in  the  poor.  But 
by  his  time  the  Cholas  had  wrested  from  the  Chorus  the 
position  of  primus  inter  paras.  Karik&ln,  Ohola  appears  to 
have  defeated  the  combined  Psndya  and  Chora  forces  in  the 
battle  of  Venni  and  carried  his  successful  arms  over  Ihe 
whole  of  Thamilakara  and  even  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Telugu  country.  But  dynastic  dissensions  soon  weak¬ 
ened  the  authority  of  the  ChctLas  and  Aen- Kuttuvan  was 
able  to  subdue  them  completely. 

Sen-Kuttuvan  is  the  most  illustrious  name  in  the 
annals  of  the  Chera  dynasty.  The  great  poets  of  the  Sangain 

„  „  period  ascribed  to  him  many  a  triumphant 

Sen-Kuttuvan.  ...  '  . 

victory  and  attributed  to  him  extensive 

conquests  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas.  He  won 
a  great  naval  victory!  which  was  considered  an  event  of 
such  great  importance  that  his  contemporaries  gave  him 
the  title  “Kafal  PirahotHyd" ,  which  means  “who  destroyed 
the  efficacy  of  the  sea  as  a  refuge”.  It  was  by  this  victory 
that  Muziris  which  until  then  suffered  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  buccaneers  was  made  a  safe  port  of  call. 
Sen-Kut-tuvan  invaded  the  Chola  country  in  the  war  of 

*  Colophon  to  Padigam  No.  112. 

T  Pathittuppafhu,  4f,  16,  48;  Agam,  212- 
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succession  which  followed  Kariksla’s  death  and  succeeded 
in  placing  his  brother-in-law  on  the  throne. 

Thus  the  Chera  kings  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
history  of  ancient  India.  But  their  exploits  lay  concealed 
under  the  dust  of  centuries  until  compara- 
^hhfcariiinH^10  lively  recent  times.  Historians  have  often 
failed  to  appreciate  the  work  and  recognise 
the  greatness  of  the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  south 
who  belonged  to  the  Dravidian  ra.ee.  The  subjugation  of  the 
south  by  invaders  from,  the  north  is  with  them  a  normal 
occurrence,  a  fascinating  theme,  and  a  foregone  conclusion. 
If  it  was  possible  for  the  people' of  the  south  to  spread 
throughout  India,  colonise  distant  islands  like  Java  and  Bali, 
and  push  on  their  commercial  enterprise  in  the  countries  of 
the  west,  the  story  of  their  conquest  of  Northern.  India  need 
not;  he  branded  as  a  figment  of  poetic  fancy  or  a  mere 
manifestation  of  parochial  patriotism.  If  the  expedition 
of  Samudra  Gupta  could  give  the  historic  background  to 
Kalidasa  in  describing  the  military  triumphs  of  flaghu, 
the  exploits  of  the  Chera  kings  recorded  in  the  Pathittu- 
ppat'hu  and  other  Sangam  works  by  contemporary  poets  may 
also  be  legitimately  regarded  as  reliable  and  true.  It 
may  perhaps  be  contended  that  the  desire  for  recognition 
and  reward  might  have  induced  the  composers  to  burn 
their  incense  at  the  feet  of  kings  and  potentates  and 
persuaded  them  to  improvise  fictions  to  make  their  pane¬ 
gyrics  acceptable  to  their  patrons.  That  is  a  frailty  of 
poets  in  all  ages  and  all  countries.  But  no  historian  has 
refused  on  that  ground  to  indent  for  his  facts  on  B&na’s 
Harshacharitha,  Bilhana’s  Vikramankardevachafitha  or 
Kalhana’s  Rajathafangini.  V.  A.  Smith  has  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  for  the  period  of  Indian  History  from  600  B.C'.'to 
326  B.  0.  dependence  must  be  placed  almost  wh oily  upon 
tradition  communicated  through  literary  works.  The  re¬ 
marks  are  more  applicable  to  the  history  of  the  Sangam 
period  in  South  Indian  history. 
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Ancient  Tamil  works  are  therefore  of  immense  value 
for  the  history  of  the  ancient  Cher  a  monarchs.  iSilappathi- 
kar  am  is  the  work  of  a  younger  brother  of  Sen-Kuttuvan  who 
sought  no  favours  from  the  emperor,  particularly  because  he 
had  abandoned  the  pleasures  of  life  and  entered  the  ascetic 
order,  The  decads  in  the  Pathittuppat'hu  are  each  of  them 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  exploits  of  individual  Chef  a 
kings.  The  reputation  of  the  Sangam  works  depended  on  the 
stamp  of  approval  placed  upon  them  by  the  great  Madura 
Academy  composed  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time. 
The  ‘Akappoful’  and  ‘PuraN&nuru’  are  also  compositions  of 
considerable  value.  But  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  San¬ 
gam  works  are  often  taken  at  a  discount.  So  great  is  the  in¬ 
feriority  complex  that  even  Mr.  P.  T.  Srinivasa  AiyangSr, 
who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  South  Indian  history, 
would  fain  dismiss  the  expedition  of  Sen-Kuttuvan  into  the 
Gangetio  valley  as  a  fable  invented  by  ‘a  Tamil  poet  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  geography  of  India’.  The  poets  did  not  plume 
themselves  as  geographers.  Their  object  was  to  record  the 
military  enterprises  of  kings  who  knew  geography  well  and 
led  their  forces  in  accordance  with  that  knowledge.  If  the 
Indo-Aryans  from  their  Arctic  home  and  the  Greeks  under 
Alexander  knew  geography  enough  to  invade  India  through 
the  difficult  passes  in  the  north-west,  it  may  be  reasonably 
presumed  that  a  South  Indian  king  should  also  be  able  to 
discover  the  route  which  led  to  North  India  from  the  south. 

The  account  of  the  successful  invasion  of  North  India 
by  Sen-Kuttuvan  is  probabilised  by  the  known  facts  relat- 
Sen  Kuttuvan’s  ing  to  tho  Politica-l  condition  of  India  at 

conquests,  that  time.  Dynasties  like  the  Sungas  and 

the  Kanvas  which  established  kingdoms  on 
the  disruption  of  Magadha  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
superiority  in  the  welter  of  confusion.  The  Scytho-Parthian 
Satraps  had  established  themselves  in  Western  India  with 
Muttra  as  their  capital  and  extended  their  influence  to  the 
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confines  of  Kerala.  The  Satakarpis  of  the  Andhra  country 
ware  struggling  hard  to  resist  their  aggressions.  The  fate 
of  India  and  Hindu  culture  was  hanging  in  the  balance. 
Sen-Kuttuvan’s  position  entailed  upon  him  the  moral  obli¬ 
gation  of  helping  the  Satakarnis  who  were  his  neighbours 
on  the  north.  He  was  an  exceptionally  powerful  king.*  His 
supremacy  in  the  south  was  undisputed.!  He  had  raised 
the  Chera  kingdom  to  the  hegemony  of  the  south.  Con¬ 
siderations  of  self-interest  strengthened  Kuttuvan’s  resolu¬ 
tion  to  fight  the  foreigner  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  his  sense 
of  patriotic  duty.  He  was  therefore  glad  to  lead  his  army 
northwards.  The  Chera  king  crossed  the  Ganges,  invaded 
the  northern  country,  and  punished  Kanaka  and  Vijaya, 
sons  of  Bs.lakum.5fa,  who  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  the 
Tamil  rulers, 

Sen-Kuttuvan  took  great  interest  in  the  development 
of  trade  and  commerce.  We  read  in  Sangam  works  that 
the  beautiful  ships  of  the  Yavanas  brought 
DeVtriwfeent  °£  s°^  ™  graat  quantity  to  the  court  of 

Muziris  and  went  back  laden  with  pepper 
and  that  Kuttuvan  distributed  as  presents  the  rare  products 
of  the  sea  and  the  mountain.  Spinning  and  weaving,  the 
marketing  of  jewellery  and  metal  implements,  carpentry,  and 
working  in  hides  were  common.  The  land  grew  spices, 
especially  pepper  which  was  much  sought  after  in  the  west¬ 
ern  world.  It  abounded  in  coconut  palms,  sandalwopd,  akil 
and  sugar  cane.  Its  elephants  gave  ivory,  its  mines  yielded 
precious  stones,  and  its  seas  produced  pearls.  The  country 
was  beyond  doubt  flourishing  and  wealthy.'!: 

Sen-Kuttuvan’s  reign  covered  a  long  period  of  fifty- 
five  years.  In  spite  of  his  constant  wars  the  internal 
*  Early  History  of  India,  Vinoent  A.  Smith,  pp.  452-468. 

|  Cambridge  History  of  India,  E.  J.  Rapson.  Also  Pre-historio  Ancient 
and  Hindu  India,  R.  C.  JBanerji,  p.  121. 

J  Chera  Kings  of  the  Sangam  Period-,  K.  G.  Sesha  Aiyar,  pp.  141-142. 
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administration  of  the  country  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

He  was  a  great  patron  of  arts  and  letters. 
Internal^adnums-  ]y[usic  an([  poetry  received  his  liberal  sup¬ 
port.  He  was  partial  to  'Kvihu',  a  kind  of 
monodrama  which  he  patronised  very  liberally.  The 
KatTiahali  dance  which  is  so  greatly  admired  at  the  present 
day  is  in  large  measure  a  development  of  the  Kvihu- .  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  if  Chef  an  Sen-Kuttuvan  patronised 
the  Kvihu  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  the 
Maharaja  of  Travancora  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  the 
Ohsras  is  the  solace  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Katliahali 
and  its  most  liberal  patron  in  the  twentieth  century. 

“In  Sen-Kuttuvan’s  kingdom”,  says  Sesha  Aiyar, 
“  Hindus,  Jains  and  Buddhists  lived  together  in  perfect 
amity.  His  consecration  of  a  temple  to  Pcdtinidavi  was  ail 
event  of  international  importance,  and  among  (hose  who 
attended  the  function  was  king  Gajaba.hu  of  Ceylon.  Proba¬ 
bly  this  event  contributed  much  to  the  spread  of  .Bhaga- 
vathi  worship,  now  so  common  on  the  Malabar  coast”.*  l't  is 
significant  that  Bhagavathi  is  still  considered  a  house-hold 
deity  by  the  ruling  family  of  Travancoro.  Every  year  ilia 
Highness  the  Maharaja  visits  the  family  shrine  at  Thiru- 
var&ttuk&vu  in  Attingal  to  perform  the  religious  ceremony 
which  has  been  sanctified  by  time. 

The  successor  of  Sen-Kutt-uvan  was  Adu-kotpattuc 
Cheralatan,  another  hero  of  the  Pathittuppat'hu.  He  is  said 

to  have  been  fond  of  dancing  with  sword 
After  Sen.Kuffuvau  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  Qf  battle  ^  ^  ^ 

of  victory.  The  arts  of  peace  commanded  his  warm  support, 
and  music  and  dancing  his  liberal  patronage.  Perum  Oheral- 
atan  who  is  described  in  Puram  and  Agam  as  having  met 
his  death  in  the  battle  of  Venni  against  the  ChOlas  may  be 
identified  with  this  king  t 

*  Chsra  Kings  of  the  Sangam  Period,  K,  G.  Sesha  Aiyar,  p.  27. 
t  Ibid.  p.  31. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  narrate  here  the  details  of  the 
later  history  of  the  Ohsr a  kingdom.  But  there  are  certain 
facts  which  have  an  important  bearing  on 
The^o  branches  Travanoore  and  its  ruling  house.  A  branch 
of  the  imperial  dynasty  ruled  over  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Chera  territories  with  its  capital  at 
Thondj.*  Ibis  to  that  scion  that  the  KSlat'hiri  Rajas  of  North 
Malabar  owe  their  descent.  In  the  same  manner  another 
branch  of  the  Chera  family  fixed  their  residence  in  South  Tra- 
vancore,  from  very  early  times,  to  grapple  with  the  invasion 
of  that  part  of  the  country  by  the  Pandyan  kings.t  From  there 
the  Chera  armies  proceeded  into  tl:e  regions  beyond  the  ghats 
and  annexed  various  portions  of  the  Pandya  country.  Some¬ 
time  after,  fortune  turned  in  favour  of  the  Pandyas.  The 
defeat  at  Thalayalanganam  of  YSnaikat-Sey  of  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Oheras,  who  had  his  head-quarters  at  Thondi, 
by  the  PSndya  king  Nedumcheliyan  made  the  Pandyas  the 
premier  power.  The  Kalabhra  interregnum  kept  them  weak 
until  Kodungon  drove  out  the  Kalabhras  and  re-established 
the  Pandyan  rule. 

In  later  years  the  political  conditions  of  South  India 
presented  a  ceaseless  struggle  between  the  Cholas  and  the 
Pandyas  both  of  whom  were  in  danger  from  the  superior 
position  of  the  Pallavas  whose  authority  extended  over  the 
major  portion  of  South  India  for  nearly  five  centuries.  The 
Chera  kings  of  Vanohi  appear  to  have  suffered  an  eclipse  in 
their  powers,  waging  few  wars,  and  contenting  themselves 
with  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  in  the  company 
of  scholars,  poets  and  minstrels.  We  see  from  Agam  149  that 
a  Pandya,  probably  Ugra  Peruvaluthi’s  successor,  sacked 
Muziris,  the  port  of  Van  chi,  andPuram  373  records  that 

Vanclri  itself  was  captured  by  Killivalavan,  the  Chola.j _ 

»  Chera  kings  of  the  SaDgam  Period,  K.  (5.  Sesha  Aiyar,  p.  35. 

+  History  of  Travanoore,  Shungooony  Mtnon,  p.  33. 
x  The  Ctra  Kings  of  the  Sangam  Period,  K.  G.  Sesha  Aiyer,  p.  60.  _ 

The  Poet  Nappafialaiyar  expresses  grief  on  the  fall  of  Vanohi  in 
Puram  37-  The  same  poet  in  Puram  39  praises  the  Ch5]a  for  defeating  the 
Chera  whose  ancestor  set  the  imprint  of  his  bow  on  the  Himalayas. 
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A  little  later  Central  Chera  was  subjugated  by  the 
Kongus.  The  Chera  rulers  were  thus  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  south  and  fix  their  permanent  resi- 
Kul^kaia  flenoe  in  South  Travail  core  *  But  when 
/W81'  occasion  was  favourable,  the  Travancore 
kings  bestirred  themselves  to  secure  control  over  the  north¬ 
ern  traets.f  KulaSekhara,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
powerful  rulers  who  established  oontrol  over  a  considerable 
.portion  of  Kerala  from  Tliif uvanchikkulam.  In  a  verse  in  the 
Nslsyira  Prabandham,  his  own  composition,  he  describes 
himself  as  Kolliklcavdlan,  Erdalnayakan,  Kdlilikon  and  Kula- 
slhharan.  Prom  this  it  becomes  clear  that  his  rule  extended 
over  the  Psndya  and  Chela  territories  as  well  as  Kerala. 
Considering  the  weakened  state  of  the  P&ndya  and  Chela 
kingdoms,  it  may  be  reasonably  held  that  the  claim  was 
founded  on  truth.  KulaSskhafa  Xlw&r’s  spiritual  sway  was 
more  extensive  than  the  temporal.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Vaishnava  AIwSi'S.  He  is  believed  to  be 
the  author  of  the  exquisite  devotional  piece  in  Sanskrit,  the 
“MukundamSla”.  His  name  is  enshrined  in  the  memory  of 
the  inhabitants  of  South  India  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
Travancore. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time  after  their  arrival 
in  the  south  the  Cheras  were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
diminished  territories.  The  major  portion 
ChfrMhT?avanoore.  of  their  former  kingdom,  those  parts  which 
comprised  Kerala  proper,  was  divided  bet¬ 
ween  a  succession  of  invaders.  The  chieftains  once  subor¬ 
dinate  to  them  assumed  kingly  station  and  exeroised 
independent  authority  within  their  limited  jurisdictions. 
But  in  the  south  the  Chera  kings  of  Travancore  were  able  to 
organise  their  forces  and  offer  steady  resistance  to  the 
rising  Psndyas. 

*  History  of  Travanoore,  Shungoonny  Minon,  p.  31. 
t  JfsraJa  Society  Papers,  Vol.  I,  p.  30-39, 
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With  the  disruption  of  the  Chsra  empire  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  number  of  petty 
Political  princes.  The  Nampnthifis  who  had  now 
organisation.  arrived  in  Kerala  organised  their  own 
social  and  political  associations,* — a  course 
which  was  rendered  necessary  by  their  residence  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Kerala  governed  by  petty  chieftains,  in  groups 
with  small  numerical  strength.  It  is  this  period  of  the  history 
oJ:  Kerala  which  looms  large  in  the  traditional  account  as 
narrated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter.  The  Cher  a  dynas¬ 
ty  had,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  their  ground  in  Thiruvanchik- 
kulam  and  had  to  migrate,  some  of  the  members  to  Thondi 
and  the  others  to  Kalkulam  in  South  Travancore.  Many  petty 
rulers  exercised  a  limited  authority  in  their  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings.  There  was  none  exalted  and  powerful  enough  to 
command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  several  princes. 
Th®  Namputhiris,  obliged  to  live  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
numerous  potentates,  naturally  desired  the  establishment 
of  a  common  sovereignty  which  would  help  the  conservation 
of  their  solidarity.  The  rulers  who  came  on  such  invitation 
are  known  as  the  ‘Perumals.’ 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Perumals,  in  certain  parts  of 
Kerala,  is  an  undisputed  historical  fact;  for,  we  read  in  the 
Suka^andesam,  composed  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christ 
tian  Era,  that  a  king  in  the  position  of  a  suzerain  was  ruling 

*  Venkayya  suggests  that  the  early  village  assemblies  were  adaptations 
of  the  committee  system  which  obtained  in  Batallputra  as  de&eribedby 
Megasthoncs.  But  Mr.  Nilakanta  S&stry  opines  that  the  numerous  references 
to  Manram  and  podyil  in  the  ancient  Tamil  literature  of  the  Sangarn  period 
show  that  some  form  of  ‘primitive’  village  assembly  was  known  ip  South 
India.  Vincent  A.  Smith  makes  a  general  statement  that  the.  Boards  in  , 
Pajallputra  may  be  regarded  as  unofficial  development  of  the  ordinary  non¬ 
official  panchayats  by  which  every  caste  and  tribe  in  India  has  heen  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regulate  its  internal  affairs  from  time  immemorial-  The- very  name 
Ur  (village),  so  common  in  the  south,  disproves  Venkayya’s  theory.  These 
assemblies  had  a  definite  place  in  the  administration  of  affairs'aubject  to  the 
control  of  the  central  authority,  the  K5n  or  King.  , 
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at  Thiruvanchikkulam.  It  is  also  specifically  stated  that 
the  king  owed  his  election  to  the  Namputhiri  Brahmans  dis¬ 
tributed  in  sixty  four  gramams  or  villages.  Originally  the 
Pefumals  appear  to  have  been  the  nominees  of  the  Chera 
kings  who  ruled  in  the  south.  The  Keralamahatmyam  avers 
that  the  Van  chi  kings  were  ruling  at  Kalkulam  in  South 
Travanoore*  The  Kefalolpat’hy  admits  that  the  ruler  of 
middle  Kerala  was  one  deputed  by  the  ‘king’  f.  As  the  re¬ 
quisition  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Brahmans  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  direction  of  ParasurEma,  it  becomes  absolutely 
clear  that  that  king  must  be  of  the  line  of  BhSnuvikrama 
who,  according- to  the  Keralamahatmyam,  was  anointed  by 
Parasufama  himself  and  installed  at  PadmanSbhapufam. 
Thus,  there  is  considerable  force  in  the  observation  made 
by  Shungoonny  Men  on  that  Cheraman  Perumal  was  the 
name  of  the  viceroy  sent  out  to  Keralam  by  the  king  of 
Chera. J  To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Francis  Day 
who  says  that  the  term  Cheraman  Perumal  merely  signifies 
a  governor  from  Chera  and  that  it  was  ‘  simply  ’  an  official 
designation^  In  course  of  time,  however,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  violate  this  practice  and  secure  the  services  of 
governors  from  among  the  neighbouring  rulers  who  posses¬ 
sed  the  strength  and  resources  to  compel  obedience  to  their 
commands.  The  field  for  the  choice  thus  became  wider,  for 
we  hear  of  Pefumals  from  Chola,  Pandya  and  Tulu  coun¬ 
tries  besides  others. 

The  princes  and  princelets  in  Kerala,  always  dis¬ 
united,  were  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  assump- 
Travancore  ^011  of  a  quasi-imperial  status  by  the 
outside  Perumais’  PerumSls.  Instances  were  not  wanting 
sway.  in  which  invitations  were  nothing  more 

than  a  formal  recognition  of  actual  conquest.  It  may, 

*  The  Keiajamahatmyam,  VanchlSa  Varnanam. 
f  See  Kefalolpat’hy  p.  16-17. 

|  History  of  Travanoore  by  Shungoonny  Msnon,  p.  42.. 

}  The  Land  of  the  Perum&ls,  p.  42- 
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therefore,  be  legitimately  argued  that  the  PerumSl  or  ‘  the 
Great  Person  ’  was  in  some  respects  greater  than  many  of 
the  local  rulers.  But  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  their  authority  or  the  territorial 
limits  within  which  it  was  exercised.  The  sponsors  of 
the  theory  of  Pefumal  imperialism  are  unable  to  give  any 
definite  information  on  these  topics.  According  to  them 
the  stone  inscriptions  discovered  in  certain  places  between 
Wyan&d  in  the  north  and  Changana^ery  in  the  south, 
and  certain  copper  plate  grants  in  the  possession  of  inte¬ 
rested  parties,  taken  along  with  the  recital  of  the  regnal 
years  of  certain  individual  rulers,  establish  the  indisputable 
verity  of  Pefumal  supremacy  in  the  whole  of  Malabar 
from  Gokarpam  to  Kany&kumari. 

In  the  present  state  of  research  one  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  authority  of  the  Pefumal  was  shadowy  and 
insubstantial  at  all  events.  But  whatever  that  may  be, 
whether  the  Perumals  were  strong  or  weak,  hereditary  or 
elected,  or  whether  the  hegemony  attributed  to  them  was  real 
or  imaginary,  a  detailed  account  of  that  institution  has  no 
place  in  a  scheme  of  the  history  of  Travancore.  For,  Tra- 
vancore  which  lay  far  in  the  south  was  admittedly  without 
and  beyond  ‘  Kerala  ’  as  described  in  the  Keralamahatmyam 
and  the  KefaJ.olpat'hy.  Kerala  was  in  fact  the  name  by 
which  the  Namputhifis  designated  the  middle  half  of  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  MalaySlam-spealcing  race  of  Dra- 
vidians.#  None  of  the  sixty-four  gramams  or  villages  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  original  colony  of  Namphthifi  immigrants 
can  be  traced  in  any  place  in  what  is  now  South  Travan¬ 
core.  The  Chera  kings  of  Travancore  always  exercised 
their  authority  entirely  independent  of  the  Perumals, 
unaffected  by  the  political  changes  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  Kerala  caused  by  foreign  invaders,  whether 
Cholas,  Ohalnkyas,  Rashtrak&tas,  Kongus  or  Kadambas. 


Logan’s  Malabar,  Vol.  I,  p.  224. 
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The  above  inference  receives  confirmation  from 
evidence  of  another  character.  In  that  part  of  Malabar 
No  land  tax  in  which  falls  within  the  limits  of  Kerala  as 

Kerala.  described  in  the  KefalamShatmyam  and 

the  Keralolpat'by  the  theory  of  land  tenure  is  that  all  land 
belonged  to  Brahmans  who  obtained  it  from  Parasu* 
rams  with  flower  and  water.  Custom  regulated  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  landlord  and  tenant  by  the  principle  that 
an  agreement  to  enjoy  the  land  should  be  renewed  at; 
the  end  of  every  twelve  years.  It  is  argued  that  the  twelve 
years- rule  had  its  origin  in  the  idea  that  the  duration  of 
the  reign  of  each  Perumal  was  twelve  years.  The  British 
Indian  courts  respected  the  tradition  and  acted  upon  it  in 
passing  decisions  in  cases  between  jenmis  and  kudiyans. 
Para&ufama  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  person,  a  histori¬ 
cal  figure.  So  great  was  the  force  of  habit  that  even  men 
of  great  learning  were  unable  to  take  a  critical  view  of  the 
matter.  Raja  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao  said  in  one  of  his  state 
papers  that  “Kefala-DeSam  (including  Travanoore)  was 
originally  conquered  by  Para&ufama  and  that  the  great 
warrior  parcelled  out  the  conquered  lands  among  a  limited 
number  of  Brahmans”  .  “These  Brahmans”,  said  he, 
“became  territorial  lords.  From  that  early  age  the  lands 
descended  in  the  tenure  almost  unimpaired”. 

But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  practice  and  the  rule 
based  upon  it  did  not  apply  to  Travanoore,  the  territories  as 
they  stood  in  the  old  days.  The  bulk  of  Nampttthiri  jenmis 
have  their  families  and  estates  in  South  Malabar,  Cochin  and 
North  Travanoore.  “  The  Kerala  Brahmans”,  says  Kunju- 
rSmaa  Nayar,*  “had  not  in  ancient  days  penetrated  south  of 
Kapnetti  in  Kar unSgappally,  which  at  one  time  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  the  southern  boundary  of  the  ancient  Kerala; 
and  no  one  of  the  sixty-four  gramams  or  villages  established 
by  the  original  colony  of  Brahman  immigrants  to  Kerala  is . 

*  He  is  still  regarded  as  a  high  authority  oa  Malabar  law  and  oustom. 
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to  be  traced  to  places  in  South  Travancore.”*  The  explanation 
is  simple.  The  Aryan  immigrants  succeeded  in  founding 
settlements  in  the  northern  parts  of  Kerala  which  possessed 
no  strong  or  settled  government.  But  in  the  south  the  case 
was  different.  The  people  of  the  south  under  the  leadership  of 
Chera  kings  were  able  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  foreigners. 
The  Potti  Brahmans  now  own  certain  estates  in  South 
Travancore  but  their  ownership  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  the  result  of  a  process  of  commendation  by  which 
non-Brahman  landowners  accepted  K&nappsttam  deeds 
from  the  Brahmans  and  devaswoms  in  order  to  escape  the 
■payment  of  a  variety  of  taxes  imposed  on  private  lands. 
The  rulers  also  made  gifts  of  lands  to  them. 

The  levy  of  land  tax  by  the  state  in  Travancore  from 
very  early  times,  as  contrasted  with  the  practice  in  other 
parts  of  Kerala,  lends  additional  support  to  this  argument. 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  Malabar  tax  on  land  was 
imposed  for  the  first  time  so  late  as  the  eighteenth  century. 
Zeenuddeen,  a  Muhammadan  writer  of  the  sixteenth  Gen- 
tury,  has  recorded  that  the  Malabar  princes  never  realised 
land  tax  from  their  sub'jects.f  The  Madras  Board  of  Tie- 
venue  declared  that  it  was  a  ‘most  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  that,  until  the  conquest  of  Malabar  by  the  Mussal- 
man  princes  of  Mysore,  this  right,  i.e.,  jenmom  right,  seems 
to  have  been  held  by  the  jenmakkar  free  from  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  payment  in  money  or  produce  to  the  government; 
for,  until  that  period,  a  land  revenue  appears  to  have  been 
altogether  unknown  to  the  people’.  ‘The  DeSavali’,  obser¬ 
ves  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  ‘had  no  village  curnam’.  The  nature 
of  the  revenue  did  not  require  an  officer  of  that  kind.  .The 
Fifth  .Report  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  House  .of 
Commons  notices  that  before  the  conquest  of  Hyder  Ali  the 
lands  in  Malabar  were  not  subject  to  any  assessment.  It  is 

*  South  Travancore  as  now  understood.  Memo  on  Land  Tenures — Jenmi 
Kudiy&n  Bill. 

f  History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  II,  K,  P.  P-  Menon,  p.  340. 
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stated  by  Buchanan  that  under  the  government  of  the  rajas 
there  was  no  land  tax.  Neither  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  nor 
the  Raja  of  Cochin  claimed  land  tax  before  the  eighteenth 
century.  Captain  Burton  accepts  the  legend  of  the  grant  of 
the  country  to  the  Brahmans  and  thinks  that  it  accounts  in 
part  for  the  lack  of  a  land  tax  as  such  in  ancient  Malabar. 
Even  Logan  who  takes  a  different  view  concedes  that  with 
the  extinction  of  the  supreme  Kon  or  king  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  A.  D.  the  share  of  the  produce'  due  to  him  did  not  pass 
to  the  rSjas  who  in  some  measure  supplied  his  place.  The 
observations  of  Justice  Kunjur&man  Ngyar* * * §  may  be  quoted 
in  this  connection.  ‘Land  taxes  were  unknown  in  Kerala 
in  ancient  days.  The  Ruler,  be  he  &akshiipufushan, 
Avarodhanampi,  Desadhipathi,  Naduvgli  or  Raja,  derived 
his  income  from  other  sources  than  land  tax’.  The  learned 
judge’s  opinions  are  correct  as  regards  the  absence  of  land 
tax  in  Kerala  proper,  i.e.,  the  Ksrala  of  the  Mgh&tmyam  and 
Ulpat'hy.  In  Cochin  no  land  tax  seems  to  have  existed 
prior  to  1760.t  No  land  tax  appears  to  have  been  levied 
during  the  time  of  the  Brahman  rule,  or  of  the  Permngls,  or 
even  for  many  centuries  after  the  dismemberment  of  Kerala 
into  several  states.f 

In  Travancore,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  tax.  was  a 
recognised  item  of  public  revenue.  It  is,  however,  stated  in 
some  books  published  under  the  authority  of  government 
that  the  land  tax  in  Travancore  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.§  The  basis  for  the  opinion  appears  to  have  been  the 
old  theory  that  the  primeval  tenure  of  all  the  lands  on  the 
coast  was  pure  jenmom.  The  further  stage  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  land  revenue  is  described  by  Dewan  Ssshiah 
Sastry  thus  : — “Very  probably,  when  the  Rgjas  were  called 


*  Memorandum  of  the  Land  Tenures  in  Travancore. 

t  See  Census  Report  of  Cochin,  1901. 

t  K-  P-  Padmanabha  Menon,  History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  II,  p.  245. 

§  Vide  Land  Revenue  Manual,  Vol.  IV,  R.  Mahadeva  Aiyar;  and  State 
Manual,  Vol.  Ill,  by  V-  N&gam  Aiyya. 
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in  once  in  twelve  years  by  election,  by  Namboory  land-lords 
for  the  purpose  of  government,  some  lands  were  granted 
to  them — accretions  of  escheated  lands,  all  unoccupied 
lands,  reclaimed  in  course  of  years,  annexed  home- 
farms  of  a  very  large  number  of  subjugated  chiefs — also 
lands  purchased  for  money  from  the  Dutch,  &c.,  have 
contributed  to  swell  the  roll  of  Sircar  lands.”*  All  this. is 
clearly  unhistorical.  A  time-honoured  veneration  for 
tradition  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  mistakes 
catalogued  in  the  sentence. 

Th©  PSrtfiiva&ekharapufam  inscription  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Malabar  Era,  which  records  a  grant  of  lands, 
mentions  certain  taxes  known  as  Ksfanma,  Midatchi  and 
JSTerpSthi.t  Positive  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  prove  that  land 
tax  was  imposed  in  South  Travancore  in  very  early  times. 
The  Manalikkarai  inscription  of  the  year  410  M.  E.,  which 
records  an  edict  of  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Kerala  Varma  Thiruvati, 
king  of  Venad,  says  : — “We  command  and  direct  that  the 
tax  due  from  government  lands  be  taken  as  amounting  in 

paddy  to . and  24,  in  Arakkal  crop  (Kanni  crop),  and  725 

and  24,  in  Oharal  crop  (Kumbham),  and  making  up  per  year 

a  total  of . and  the  same,  due  from  tax-paying  village 

lands,  be  taken  as  amounting  in  paddy  to . and  24  in 

Arakkal  crop  and  728... and  24,  in  Charal  crop,  and  making 

up  per  year  a  total  of . 709}w; .  and  that  when  the  due 

quantity  is  measured  out,  a  receipt  be  granted,  discharging 
the  liability,  the  fact  being  duly  noted  also  in  the  rent  roll; 
and  we  command  moreover  that  the  order  of  permanent  lease 
(now  in  force)  be  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  clerks 

who  write  or  issue  such  deeds . Prom  the  Tuami,  (SwSmy), 

too,  no  more  lease  be  taken.  When  part  of  the  tax  is  paid 
and  part  is  still  due,  a  list  shall  be  prepared  showing  the 
arrears  for  the  whole  year;  and  an  Anchalv,  (authorisation) 


#  Travancore  Administration  Report  for  the  years  1048,  &  1049,  p.  42, 
t  T.A.S.  No.,1. 
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taken  in  writing  to  realise  the  same  from  the  sabha  and  the 
inhabitants. 

Nagam  Aiya  has  noted  the  inscription.  So  has 
Mahsdsva  Aiyar  done  with  approval.  The  MudaliSr 
records  extracted  by  NSgam  Aiya,  followed  also  by 
MahSbdeva  Aiyar,  refer  in  unmistakable  language  to  the 
remission  of  taxes  by  royal  command  in  consequence  of  the 
hardships  caused  by  the  invasion  of  Thifumala  N&ik’s  army 
in  809  M.  E.  In  the  records  of  Malian  Sankaran’s  Settlement 
of  914  M.  E.  many  different  tenures  are  enumerated, 
most  of  which  had  their  origin  in  royal  grants  for  services 
rendered  or  to  be  rendered  to  the  State.  This  means  that 
the  king  had  a  vast  extent  of  land,  a  fact  which  disproves 
the  theory  that  all  the  lands  belonged  to  the  Brahmans  who 
received  it  from  Parasurama.  No  Hindu  ruler  would  take 
possession  of  the  property  of  Brahmans  in  contravention 
of  the  Dharma^Sstras.  The  grants  recorded  in  the  old 
documents  must  therefore  relate  to  state-owned  lands  and 
not  to  those  which  belonged  to  the  Brahman  oligarchy.  The 
dsvadsyam  and  brahmadayam  lands  which  were  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  settlement  of  914  are  only  two 
distinct  tenures  out  of  a  total  of  seventy  seven.  Tire 
holding  of  lands  by  the  Brahmans  in  virtue  of  ParaS urSma’s 
grant  as  a  muniment  of  title  was  at  all  events  confined  to 
the  limits  of  Kerala  in  the  restricted  sense,  the  land  of  the 
PerumSls.  That  hypothesis  did  not  receive  attention  in 
Travancore  until  comparatively  recent  times,  when  the 
judges  of  the  Travancore  High  Court  began  to  borrow  the 
dicta  of  their  brethren,  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Madras. 


Thus  the  theory  of  the  grant  of  all  Kerala  by 
Paras ufama  to  the  Brahmans  £^id  the  subsequent  political 
p  history  leading  up  to  the  rule  of  the 

p  Pefum&ls  are  beyond  the  pale  of  the  history 

qf  Travancore,  But  the  precedents  created  by  Logan  and 
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others  induced  other  writers  to  draw  the  fabric  of  legend 
wider  and  to  extend  the  mantle  of  PefumSl  supremacy  so 
as  to  make  it  comprehensive  enough  to  include  Travancore. 
The  peg  on  which  the  writers  endeavour  to  hang  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  origin  of  the  different  ruling  houses  in  Kerala 
jjis  the  alleged  partition  of  territories  by  the  last  of  the  Per u- 
m'als  before  he  embraced  Islam  and  departed  for  Mecca. 
But  they  concede  that  Kerala  did  not  extend  to  the  south  of 
Quilon.  The  partition  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it 
are  so  improbable  that  the  statement  bears  on  its  face  its 
own  refutation.  The  last  Perumal  died  at  Thiruvanchikku- 
lam*  and  not  in  Arabia.  “  The  Muslim,  the  Christian, 
the  Buddhist,  and  the  Jain,— each  claims  the  Perumal.  to 
have  embraced  the  tenets  of  his  religion  and  yet,  the  Hindu 
tenaciously  holds  ”  that  he  lived  and  died  a  pious  Hindu. 
The  conversion  and  the  motive  which  is  alleged  to  have  led 
to  it  have  been  disproved.! 

Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  Perumal 
did  make  the  partition,  the  claim  of  Travancore  for  inde- 
Tho  antiquity  pendence-  of  his  suzerainty  is  all  the 
of  Travancore  and  greater.  Neither  the  Keralolpat'hy  nor  the 
.Kslathunad.  Kef alamahstmyam  records  any  grant  by 

Cheraman  Perumal  either  to  the  ruling  family  of  Travancore 
or  to  that  of  Kolat'hunad  though  their  existence  is  acknow¬ 
ledged.  This  omission  proves  that  both  those  families 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Perumal’s  alleged 
grant  to  the  other  princes.  The  intention  of  the  pur  ana, 
according  to  Dr.  Gundert,  is  to  describe  Kerala  as  being 
first  under  the  united  Travancore  and  Kolafhiri  dynasty 


*  (l)  Shungoowy  Menon,  History  of  Travancore. 

(3)  The  Keralavakaiakramam. 

(3)  Pfitoliu  Moothathu,  History  of  Travancore. 

(4)  Herbert  Drury,  Acoount  of  Travancore. 

+  For  a  detailed  examination  of  the  subjeot  see  Padmanabha  Menon’a 
History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  I,  pp.  421-467. 
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which,  being  contracted  by  foreign  aggressions  in  the 
north,  paved  the  way  for  the  independent  rule  of  the 
Kolat'hiris.*  Logan  takes  the  view  that  it  was  only  about 
825  A.  D.  that  the  northern  Kolat'hiris  obtained  the  dignity 
of  a  separate  dynasty,  whereas  the  southern  Kolat'hiris, 
Travancore,  had  been  a  distinct  ruling  family  for  sornq, 
time,  f  “  For  a  very  long  time  ”,  he  should  have  said 
had  his  knowledge  been  accurate;  for,  we  find  Ari  Kfisafi 
Maravarman  in  the  seventh  and  Parantaka  in  the  sixth 
century  A.  D.  encountering  the  Oliera  king  of  Travan¬ 
core.  The  admissions  recorded  in  the  KeralamShatmyam 
and  Keralolpafhy  provide  very  strong  argument  against 
the  contention  which  historians  wish  to  respect  as  a 
valuable  heirloom.  The  KeralamShatmyam  asserts,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  that  Bhanuvikrama  was  crowned  inde¬ 
pendent  king  at  Sri  Vardhanapuram,  the  capital  of  Travan¬ 
core,  by  Parasurama  himself.  The  dynasty,  possessing 
as  it  did  better  claims  to  recognition  than  the  composition 
of  bards  and  poets,  had  no  occasion  to  countenance  literary 
forgeries  in  their  favour.  However,  as  their  existence 
was  a  true,  uncontested  and  unassailable  fact  known  to 
all  the  world,  the  geneology  makers  of  Kerala  found, 
themselves  obliged  to  mention  Travancore  in  order  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  their  account. 

But  although  there  was  no  identity  of  political 
interest  between  Travancore  and  the  rest  of  Malabar,  social 
j  .  ^  evolution  proceeded  more  or  less  on  the 

BuddMsnT  same  lines  as  in  the  rest  of  Kerala.  The 
spread  of  Aryan  ideas  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  religious  faith  and  forms  of  worship.  The 
exclusiveness  of  the  orthodox  Nampfithiris  and  then- 
sustained  endeavour  to  keep  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 

*  Gundert  quoted  in  Logan’s  Malabar  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  232, 
t  Logan,  p.  231  and  232,  Vol.  I. 
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Brahmanical  faith  under  a  cover  of  mystery.-  tended  to 
alienate  the  common  people  and  persuade  them  to  accept  the. 
lead  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jains.  The  exponents  of  the  s 
creed  became  the  pillars  of  learning.  Throughout  India.v'^ 
the  best  works  of  the  period  in  literature  and  science  wewf 
those  compiled  by  the  monks.  There  was  considerable  rivalry 
between  Jainism  and  Buddhism,  each  attempting  to  esta¬ 
blish  its  importance  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  In  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  these  religions  attained  to  the 
zenith  of  their  influence.  But  decadence  set  in  ere  long. 
When  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  A.D,  Hiouen 
Tsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  crossed  the  peninsula  from 
Kanjlvaram  to  the  Malabar  Coast,  he  found  the  Buddhist 
monasteries  in  ruins  and  the  Hindu  temples  taking  their 
place.  Monuments  found  in  different  parts  of  Travancore 
testify  to  the  prevalence  of  both  Buddhism  and  Jainism  in  . 
the  old  day 8.  The  Buddhist  relics  are  found  generally  in 
middle  Travancore,  mainly  in  the  taluks  of  Msvelikara, 
Kunnat'httr,  KarunSgappally  and  Ampalapula.  Srlmulava- 
sam,  a  coast  town  believed  to  have  been  situated  somewhere 
between  KSyamkulam  and  Alleppey,  was  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  Buddhist  life  and  culture.  The  KettukSlcha 
festival  in  the  temples  in  middle  Travancore  appears  to  be  a 
continuation  of  Buddhist  ceremonies.  The  Jain  shrines  are 
found  in  the  extreme  south  as  well  as  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Travancore.  One  of  the  most  important  of  them  is  that 
on  the  Thrichinattu  mala  in  the  Vilavan code  taluk.  .The 
Bhagavathi  temple  there  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  Jain 
worship  even  as  late  as  the  13th  century  A.  D. 

But  the  Brahmanic  religion  was  able  to  maintain  its 
ground  against  the  opposing  forces.  The 
Hinduism**  Bhakthi  cult  gained  ascendency  and  Siva, 

m  uism.  yjshnu  and  Kali  attracted  large  num¬ 

bers  of  worshippers.  The  NayanSrs,  the  Saiva  saints,  and 
the  SlwSrs,  the  Vaishnava  saints,  were  equally  honoured. 
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Kulasekhara  Alwar,  of  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Vaishnava  saints.  The 
degeneracy  which  set  in  among  the  followers  of  Buddhism 
also  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  new  Hinduism. 
The  old  order  of  monks  who  did  solid  work  by  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  teaching  had  gone.  Their  successors  were  of  a 
different  mould.  They  devoted  their  time  more  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  life  than  to  acts  of  piety  and  philanthropy.  They 
even  came  to  regard  themselves  as  distinct  from,  and 
superior  to,  their  lay  followers,  maintaining  a  haughty 
aloofness  and  thereby  forfeiting  the  respect  of  the  common 
people.  Thus  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  to 
Hinduism.  Some  of  the  principles  of  Buddhism  had  found 
their  way  within  its  fold.  The  practices  of  the  MahaySna 
creed  of  Buddhism  which  appealed  to  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  of  the  people  were  now  adopted.  The  attractive 
practices  of  image-worship  and  car-processions  and  the 
pageantry  which  accompanied  them  became  the  regular 
features,  of,  temple  life.  The  temples  began  to  function  as 
centres  of  popular  worship  and  teaching.  They  soon  became 
the  rallying  points  of  Hinduism.  Endowments  came  to 
them  in  large  numbers,  not  only  from  kings  and  princes  but 
from  all  well-to-do  classes.  Local  politics  began  to  centre 
round  the  temples  and  the  walers  and  the  other  managers 
naturally  became  the  leaders  of  the  people.  The  temple 
‘Bankethams’  became  sacred  precincts. 

But  within  Hinduism  were  diverse  beliefs  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  forms  of  worship.  The  conditions  in  Kerala  were 
,  „ ,  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  India,  To  pre- 

Sankai&chatya.  vent  the  worshippers  of  the  several  gods 

and  goddesses  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  from  mutual  ill-will 
and  recrimination  and  to  preserve  the  unity,  purity  and 
strength  of  the  Hindu  faith,  became  the  task  of  the  great 
Hindu  reformers  of  the  period.  Kumarila  Bhatta  condemned 
Buddhism  and  strove  to  free  Hinduism  of  its  apparent 
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abuses.  The  greatest  of  the  reformers  was  Sankara  chary  a. 
Born  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  A.D.  at  Ksladi, 
a  sacred  spot  on  the  Periyar,  and  acquiring  considerable  spiri¬ 
tual  merit  by  study  and  meditation,  Sankara  travelled  all 
over  India,  defeating  Buddhist  theologians  and  dialectitians 
by  argument,  and  establishing  the  superiority  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Hinduism.  He  set  himself  to  the  task  of  sys¬ 
tematising  the  philosophy  of  the  Upanishads.  He  taught 
that  the  various  gods  and  goddesses  were  really  of  the  same 
immanence,  manifestations  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sankara 
emphasised  the  supreme  importance  of  the  sanySsSiirama 
and  established  four  mutts  Badrinath,  Jaganath,  Sringeri 
and  DwSraka,  which  are  still  in  existence.  The  main  field 
of  Sankara’s  activity  lay  in  realms  far  away  from  his  native 
country.  But  his  teachings  soon  percolated  into  the  differ¬ 
ent  layers  of  Malabar  society  and  created  a  new  outlook  in 
religious  and  social  matters,  though  in  the  beginning  his 
own  community,  the  Namputhiris,  disliked  him.  In  later 
times,  however,  his  name  was  invoked  in  support  of  some  of 
the  peculiar  practices  in  Malabar  called  ‘KeralSchafams’. 
But  the  Sankara  Smrithi  which  is  often  cited  as  an  authority 
appears  to  be  a  rank  fabrication. 

The  policy  of  religious  toleration  pursued  by  the  rulers 
of  Kerala,  both  great  and  small,  encouraged  the  followers  of 

different  religions  to  make  their  abode  in 
Christians  &  this  country  from  very  early  times.  St. 

Muhammadans.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Thomas,  the  Apostle,  landed  at  Malankara 
near  Oranganore  in  52  A.  D.  and  succeeded  in  building 
seven  churches.  The  visit  of  Kana  Thoma  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  A.  D.  was  an  event  of  considerable  importance.  He  is 
said  to  have  brought  to  Cranganore  a  colony  of  four  hundred 
Christians  from  Baghdad,  Nineveh  and  Jerusalem,  among 
whom  jvere  a  bishop  and  deacons.  The  eighth  century  saw 
the  coming  of  batches  of  Muhammadans  from  Arabia. 
They  appear  to  have  settled  in  small  numbers  in  various 
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places  on  the  coast  for  purposes  of  trade.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Malabar  thus  came  to  be  composed  of  different 
races  and  tribes,  following  diverse  forms  of  religious  faith. 
The  Hindus  formed  the  predominant  class.  But  the  different 
communities  lived  side  by  side  in  amity  and  mutual 
confidence  and  developed  into  a  body-politic  with  common 
aims  and  aspirations  under  the  rule  of  a  dynasty  of  kings 
who  extended  their  cosmopolitan  sympathies  towards  all 
classes  and  regarded  all  of  them  primarily  as  subjects 
entitled  to  their  protection  and  encouragement. 


II.  EARLY  HISTORY. 

i.  To  the  accession  of  Ravi  Varma  Kulasekhara. 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Chsra  kings  of  antiquity  who 
shared  the  sovereignty  of  South  India  with 
^aro^Cto'S!11618  Cholas  and  the  PSndyas.  Of-  those 
three  dynasties,  the  Psnclyas  and  the 
Cholas  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  Chsra  line 
has  maintained  an  uninterrupted  continuity  of  succession 
and  preserved  the  old  associations,  taking  advantage  at  the 
same  time  of  the  changing  political  conditions  and  the  new 
environment  created  by  modern  civilisation.  The  Maha¬ 
rajas  of  Travancore  have  always  been  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  original  Chsra  stock,  and  they  have  all  along  regarded 
themselves  as  the  representatives  of  that  ancient  line.  A 
conclusive  proof  of  their  bonafides  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  in  some  of  the  important  religious  ceremonies  performed 
in  the  temple  of  Sri  Padmanabha,  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  ruling  house,  prayers  are  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Maha¬ 
raja  mentioned  by  name  as  a  Chera  king.  The  claim  is  not 
only  warranted  by  traditions  and  beliefs  but  is  also  suppor¬ 
ted  by  the  indisputable  evidence  of  inscriptions,  chronicles 
and  literary  monuments. 

Kulasekhara  Alwar,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Tra¬ 
vancore,1  used  the  significant  title  of  'Cherakulapradlpa'.2 
The  inscriptions  of  the  Pandyas  and'  the  Cholas,  beginning 
from  the  seventh  century  A.  D.,  make  specific  mention  of 
battles  fought  in  the  territories  of  the  C  .isra  kings  in  what  is 


1.  KeiSla  Society  Papers,  No.  1,  p.  32. 

2.  DivyasSiickalfitham  by  Garudavftbana  Pandithar. 
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now  South  Travancore.  Havi  Varma  KulaSekhara,  the  Tra- 
vancore  king  (1299-1313  A.  D.),  is  described  in  several  lithio 
records  and  other  documents  as  the  lord  of  Ktipaka  and 
Quilon,'  the  suzerain  of  Kerala,  the  shining  light  of  the 
Lunar  .Dynasty  and,  above  all,  the  devotee  of  Sri  Padma- 
nabha.  .He  has  described  himself  as  a  Chsra  in  the  Poona- 
mallee  Inscription.?  Udaya  MErt'hSinda  Yarma  (1382-1444 
A.  D.)  .prefixed  the  word ‘Chef a’  to  his  name,  Hsjan&tlia- 
kavi,  a  poet  attached  to  the  court  of  Achyuthadevar&ya  of 
Vijayanagar,  aupplies  an  important  connecting  link;  for  he 
uses,  the  term  ‘Chera’  and  ‘Thiruvati’  as  interchangeable.8 
Taylor1 2 3 4  often  writes  Chera  for  Travancore.  The  prefix 
!  ‘Chsra’  attached  to  the  name  of  the  favourite  residence  of 
'  the  early  Travancore  kings,  Cheramahadsvi  in  the  Tinne- 
velly  district,  also  testifies  to  the  identity.  Hama  Varma 
who  ruled  over  Travancore  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  a  great  scholar  with  a  judicial  cast  of 
'  mind,  deliberately  called  himself  a  ‘Chsra  in  one  of  his 
treatises:5 6  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  fir!  Chit'hifa  Thiru- 
nsl' takes  legitimate  pride  in  his  Chera  descent.0  The  Chsra 
genedlogy  has  thus  been  respected  and  kept  alive  in  un- 
.  interrupted  continuity. 

There  is  also  circumstantial  evidence  of  an  unim¬ 
peachable  character.  One  of  the  most  important  titles  of 
the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  is  ‘VanchipSla,  the  Protector 


1.  Ktipaka  and  Quilon  were  branches  of  the  Travancore  ruling  family. 

2.  M.  E.  R.  No.  34  of  1911. 

3.  Thiruvati  is  admittedly  a  title  used  by  the  rulers  of  Travanooro 

through  many  centuries.  Thiruvati  Travancore  and  Vtofid  denote 

the  same  country.  rJ  he  term  Veoad  is  derived  from  Vanavanfid,  the  country 
of  the  V&navan.  ‘VSnavan’  means  the  Chexa  KiDg  in  ancient  Tamil 
Literature- 

4.  Compiler  of  the  Oriental  Manuscripts. 

5.  Bslarama  Bhax’atham. 

6.  Vide  opening  speech  of  H.  H.‘  the  Maharaja  Sri  Chit'hifa  Thifunal 
at  the  ninth  session  pf  the  All  India  Oriental  Conference  held  at  Trivandrum- 
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of  the  land  of  Vanchi.  The  word  ‘  Vanchi  VenthanV  (King  ' 
of  Vanchi)  occurs  frequently  in  Tamil  works  of  acknow- 
ledged  antiquity.  No  ruling  family  in  Kerala  hag  ev^'*' 
used  the  title ‘Vanchipala’ at  any  time  except  the  kijrgk'of 
Travancore  although  Vanchi  was  admittedly  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Cheras.  It  is  also  significant  that  of  all  the 
Malabar  rulers  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  alone  assumes 
the  title  of  ‘Kula&ekhara  PerumSl’,  the  favourite  title  of 
the  Chef  a  kings. '  It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  facts  that 
the  ruling  family  of  Travancore  is  of  Chera  descent,  the  only 
surviving  representative  of  the  triarchy,  of  powers  which 
ruled  over  South  India  in  ancient  times. 

Notwithstanding  the  facts  mentioned  above,  writers 
like  Francis  Day  and  Samuel  Mateer  have  chosen  to  believe 
.  that  the  State  of  Travancore  and  itistfialmg 
corrected.  family  came  into  existence  only  after  the 
so-called  partition  of  territories  attributed 
to  Cheramsin  Per umal.  The  clouds  of, myth  which  enshroud 
the  name  of  the  PerumSP  have  perhaps  been  responsible 
for.  putting  these  authors  into  the  wrong  track.  Even 
Logan  has  failed  to  discover  the  truth  though  he  refuses 
.to  take  the  tradition  at  its  face  value.  When  such  is  the 
case  with  writers  who  compiled  their  accounts  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  .century,  with  ‘an  abundance  of 
material  before  them,  the  mistakes  made  by  older  writers 
like  Barbosa,  Fra  Bartolomew  and  Heber  DrUry  may:  well 
bo  forgiven.  Fra  Bartolomew,  for  example,  would  have  ms 
believe  that  the  Travancore  royal  house  had  its  origin  in 
Madura,  which,  as  is  well-known,  was  the  seat  of.  the 
Psndyas  and  not  of  the  Cheras,  their  hereditary  enemies. 

1.  Among  the  other  titles  of  tlie  Maharaja  are  Sri  Padman&bhad&sa, 
and  Kidjapathi. 

2.  Land  of  the  Pofum&ls  by  Francis  Day  p.  45.  The  Land  of  Charity 
by  Rev.  S-  Matoor— p.  15. 
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Nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  to  connect  theTra- 
vancore  kings  with  the  Perumals.  Who  these  Perumals 
were  is  still  an  open  question.  But  it  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  whoever  they  might  have  been,  and  wherever 
they  might  have  ruled,  their  authority  never  extended  to 
Travancore.  At  all  events  the  sway  of  the  Perumals  was 
confined -to  the  limits  of  that  portion  of  the  West  Coast 
which,  according  to  all  authorities,  extended  only  from 
Puthuppattapam  in  the  north  to  Kannetti  in  the  south.* 

The  theory  of  the  political  relationship  which  is  said 
to  have  existed  between  the  Travancore  sovereigns  and  the 
Perumals  is  due  to  a  confounding  of  the  Chgraman  Peru- 
mals  with  the  Chera  kings  of  old,  which  latter  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Travancore  line.  The  chronology  relied  on 
by  older  writers  has  also  been  responsible  for  the  erroneous 
theories  which  they  have  expounded.  Those  who  rely  on 
the  Keralolpat'hi,  KeralamahRthmyam  and  other  books 
written  in  their  wake  have  failed  to  understand  the  true 
history  of  the  country.  These  books  are  of  doubtful  value 
for  purposes  of  history,  as  they  begin  with  a  clean  slate  from 
the  advent  of  the  Aryans,  making  no  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  country  in  the  remoter  past  and  failing  to  notice  the 
ancient  Chera  kings,  even  their  most  celebrated  representa¬ 
tive,  Senkuttuvan. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  last  PerumRl  is  428  A.  D. 
This,  taken  along  with  the  story  of  his  conversion  to 
Islam  and  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  shows  the  inutility  of 
this  bombastic  literary  exercise  for  any  purpose  of  history; 
for,  the  Holy  Prophet  of  Arabia  who  founded  the  faith  of 
Islam  lived  two  centuries  later.  The  ante-dating  of  the 
invasion  of  Anagunde  Krishna  Ssyar  who  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century  is  another  instance.  •  It  is  instructive, 
*  The  description  of  Kerala  in  the  Kefajslpat'hi  does  not  take  in  the 
dominion  of  the  two  Rolathiiis,  i.  e.(  Travancore  in  the  south  and 
Kolat’hunad  in  the  north.  Vide  History  of  Kerala,  K.  p.  Padman&bha 
Menon,  Vol,  I,  p.  420. 
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however,  to  find  that  some  editions  of  Keralolpat'hi  do  not 
attribute  the  origin  of  Travancore  to  the  PerumSl’s  parti¬ 
tion  and  grant.  The  country  divided  by  the  Perumal 
lay  between  Puthuppattanam  and  Kannetti.1  The  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Vanehi  kings  of  Travancore  in  the  south  and  ' 
those  of  the  KOlat'hunSd  Aajas  in  the  north  lay  outside  its 
limits.  It,  is,  however,  stated  that  the  two  dynasties  received 
grants  of  lands  and  dignities  from  the  Perumal.  Touching 
this  point  Logan  observes  that  the  exclusion  of  the  domains 
of  the  two  Kolat’hiris  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Perumal, 
and  yet  his  having  granted  territory  to  them  before  leaving 
for  Mecca,  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  conferred  the  heirdom  to  the  kingdom,  i.  e.,  future 
independence  of  future  PcrumSls,  on  the  north  KOlat’hiris, 
and  of  his  having  conferred  somewhat  similar  authority  on 
those  of  the  south.2  He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Maha¬ 
rajas  of  Travancore  have  still  to  declare  at  their  corona¬ 
tion  that  they  hold  their  territories  only  on  sufferance 
until  their  kinsman  returns  from  Mecca.3  This  is  a  tissue 
of  incorrect  statements.  The  late  Maharaja  of  Travancore, 
Sri  Mtllam  Thirunsl,  stated  that  he' did  not  make  any  such 
declaration  at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  as  mentioned  by 
Logan  in  the  Malabar  Manual,  when  he  received  the  state 
sword  at  Sri  PadmanSbhaswSmy’s  pagoda,  and  that  he  had 
not  heard  of  any  such  declaration  having  been  made  by  the 
former  Maharajas.4  This,’  along  with  the  other  facts 
mentioned  above,  makes  it  clear  that  Travancore  was  an 
independent  state,  ruled  over  by  its  Ch§ra  kings  when  the 
Perumal  stories  were  taking  shapein  their  different  forms.® 
Neither  the  Keralolpat’hi  nor  any  other  work  shows  that 
the  sovereigns  of  Travancore  had  ever  been  subject  to  the 


1.  See  Logan’s  Malabar, pp.  239-240. 

2.  Do.  p.  242. 

3.  Do.  p.  245. 

4.  Nfigam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  226. 

6.  History  of  Travancore,  Shungoonny  Menon,  p.  41, 
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rule  of  the  PerumSls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  PefiunSls 
considered  the'  sovereigns  of  Travancore  as  possessing  a 
status  superior- to  their  own.1 

Some  scholars  hold  that  while  Venad  (Travancore) 
was  originally  a  distinct  political  entity,  it  was  in  later 
times  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  certain 
Copper  plate  grants.  Q^era  kings  of  imperial  dignity  reigning 
at  Mahodayapattanam  (Thiruvanchikkulam).  This  view  is 
rested  on  three  copper  plate  grants  and  a  few  inscriptions 
on  stone.  The  first  of  the  copper  plate  grants  is  said  to  have 
been  executed  by  Ay yan  Atikal  Thiruvatikal  of  Vsnad  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Sthsnu  &avi,  one  of  the  so- 
called  emperors.  The  grant  conveys  many  important  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  bongregation  of  Tharisa  Church  at  Quilon.  The 
second  document,  it  is  claimed,  was  executed  by  Bliaskara 
Ravi  Varma  in  favour  of  the  White  Jews.  Govardhana 
Mart'handa,  king  of  Vsnad,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  this  document,  and  along  with  his  name 
appear  those  of  the- rulers  of  Vembalinad,  Erausd,  Vallm- 
vansd  and  Nedlumprayurnad.  The  third  grant  purports 
to  have  been  made  by  Vlra  6aghava  Chakravartlhi  in  favour 
of  Iravi  Kortan,  conveying  to  him  the  dignity  of  Manigra- 
mam.  It  is  stated  there  that  the  grant  was  made  with  the 
knowledge  of  (the  kings)  of  Venad,  OdanSd,  Eranad,  and 
Yalluvanad  and  the  (inhabitants  of)  two  Brahman  villages 
Panniyur  and  Clio  war  a.  , 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  has  raged  around  these 
copper  plates.2  The  disputes  relate  to  their  genuineness, 

1.  History  of  Travancore,  Shangoonny  Menon,  p.  41. 

2.  Tor  a  discussion  on  the  subject  see  .- — 

- - -  History  of  Kefaja,  Vol.  I.  pp.  308-309. 

History  of  Travancore  Shungoonny  Menon,  p,  45. 

The  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol-  III.  p,  332. 

South  Indian  Palaeography,  by  Burnell. 

Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  Vol.  V,  No.  9. 

Kerala  Society  Papers,  Series  4- 

Articles  in  the  Sahridaya,  Vol.  II. 
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dates,  tlie  status  of  the  persons  mentioned  as  grantors  and 
grantees  and  the  relative  position  'of  certain  other  persons 
■  whose  names  appear  in .  the  category  of  witnesses.  The 
•  originals  of  some  of  these  plates  are  missing.  Others  were 
in  the  custody  of  the  Portuguese  for  some  time,  and  given 
up  for  lost  before  they  were  recovered  through  the  efforts 
of  Col.  Macaulay.  N&gam  Aiya  and  Padman&bha  Msnon 
discredit  these  documents  as  spurious.1  The  divergence  of 
authoritative  opinion  as  regards  their  date  is  equally  great. 

Attention  may  be  focussed  on  one  question,  '.viz., 

.  whether  the  grants,  if  genuine,  establish  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Periimals  over  the  rulers  of  Venad.  The  texts  of 
the  grants  do  not  mention  any  relationship  of  sovereign 
and  feudatory  or  superior  and  subordinate.  Some  scho¬ 
lars,  however,  hold  that  as  the  first  grant  mentions  the 
regnal  year  of  SthSnu  &avi,  and  the  other  two  bear  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Venad  among  those  of  the  witnesse  s, 
the  subordination  of  Venad  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
inference  is  clearly  wrong.  We  see  from  the  Ayyan  Atikal 
plate  that  the  Travaneore  king  had  full,  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable  power  to  make  a  grant  of  land  and  impor¬ 
tant  privileges  to  the  Christians,  including  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  cases.  In  that  grant  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
no  ruling  prince  or  potentate,  much  less  of  any  emperor,  is 
recited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  two  documents  show 
that  the  dignitary  of  Mahodayapattanam  was  obliged  to 
notify  to  the  world  the  consent  of  important  personages  in 
Malabar  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  transactions  evid¬ 
enced  by  them.  Thus  the  theory  of  the  subordination  of 
the  king  of  Venad  to.Sthanu  ftavi,  Bhaskara  &avi,  and  Vira 
RSghava,  based  on  the  copper  plate  grants,  stands  disproved. 
The  king  of  Venad  was  an  independent  king,  free  to  do  any¬ 
thing  of  his  own  will  and  motion  in  his  sovereign  capacity. 

But  the  theory  propounded  by  those  who  saw  in  the 
copper  plate  grants  the  materials  for  a  true  history  of 
1.  N6gam  Aiya’a  State  Manual,  Vol.  l,  p.  349. 
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Kerala  encouraged  later  archaeologists  to  discover  the  names 
of  earlier  as  well  as  later  occupants  of  the  imperial  throne 
in  order  to  establish  a  continuity  of  Chera  rule  in  Thiru- 
vanehikkulam.  The  Travancore  archaeologists  appear  to 
have  gone  further  than  their  brethren  elsewhere.  One  of 
them  has  made  a  list  of  nine  Chera  kings  ranging  from 
800  to  1102  A.  D.1  Sthsnu  ftavi  and  BhS,skara  &avi  are 
given  a  place  in  that  list  and  made  to  belong  to  the  same 
ruling  line  as  Kula&ekhara  Alwar  who  was  admittedly  a 
Chera.  But  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  to  show  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Chora  dynasty  or  that  they  had  exercised 
any  sway  over  Travancore  at  any  time,  It  is,  therefore, 
submitted  that  Sihanu  fevi,  Bh&skara  ftavi  and  the  others 
mentioned  in  the  archaeologist’s,  list  were  not  of  the  stock 
of  the  Chera  kings  of  old  nor  were  they  the  suzerains  of  the 
kings  of  Travancore  who  represented  the  Chera  line.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  the  archaeologist  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
reason  for  the  faith  held  by  all  the  present-day  Malabar 
Princes  that  they  are,  all  of  them,  the  representatives  of  the 
Chsram&n  Perumal.2  This  statement  betrays  an  uncommon 
ignorance.  The  rulers  of  Travancore  have  never  claimed 
any  Cheraman  PerumSl  as  their  ancestor,  suzerain  or  patron. 

The  mention  of  any  individual  as  the  emperor  of 
‘Kerala’  produces  in  certain  writers  an  easy  conviction 
that  his  supremacy  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  tract 
from  G5karnam  in  the  north  right  up  to  KanySkumari  in 
the  south.  They  fail  to  notice  that  all  reliable  authori¬ 
ties  exclude  the  kingdom  of  Travancore,  ruled  by  the  Chera 
kings  in  the  extreme  south,  from  the  limits  of  Kerala  as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Keralolpat'hi,  the  KefslamShathmyam  and 
other  books.  The  Kolat'hiris,  another  scion  of  the  Chera 
dynasty  whose  territories  lay  beyond  Kerala  on  the  north, 
eventually  lost  their  authority.  But  it  was  destined  for  the 


1.  Travancore  Aroliaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,  p.  114. 

2.  Travancore  Arehaeologioal  Series,  Vol.  II, -p.  32, 
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Travail  core  line  to  grow  from  more  to  more  into  a  power 
strong  enough  to  resist  repeated  invasions  by  the  Psn<Jyas 
and  the  Cholas  and,  later  on,  those  by  the  kings  of 
Vijayanagar  and  the  Kayaks  of  Madura,  to  maintain  their 
ground  against  the  Portuguese,  to  drive  the  Dutch  out  of 
Malabar,  to  inflict  defeat  on  Tippu  Sultan  and  to  help  the 
British  Government  in  building  up  their  power  in  South 
India. 


The  general  history  of  the  ancient  Cheras  has  been 
narrated  in  the  previous  chapter.  Attention  may,  therefore, 
be  confined  here  to  the  history  of  VenSd 

"S  (Travancore).  “Tradition  says  that ‘'on 

the  12th  Makar  am  3412,  of  the  Kali 
year,  corresponding  to  the  24th  January  311  A,  D.,  Vira 
Kerala  Varma  was  crowned  king  and  that  he  assumed  the1 
titles  of  Kiritapathi  and  Kvlaselchara  Pemma.1.1  He  ruled 
the  kingdom  ‘with  prosperity  and  popularity’  for  a  long 
time.  His  capital  was  Vira  Keralapuram  close  to  Srl- 
vstlumkodu  (Thir uvithSmltodu).”  The  historian  proceeds: 

“  Vira  Kerala  Varma  Kula&khara  PefumSl  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  No  particulars  of  the  reign  of  that  king  can 
be  gathered  from  any  reliable  account;  all  that  is  known  of 
him  is  that  he  was  unable  to  follow  in  the  track  of  his 
predecessor  and  that  he  did  not  perform  the  costly  cere¬ 
monies  and  wear  the  sacred  crown  and  become  a  Kula- 
4ekhaf a  Perum&l  ”.  This  king  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  another  Vira  Kerala  Varma.  He  established  his  / 
residence  at  Kalladai,  near  Quilon,  where  he  consecrated  a  , 
temple  and  established  villages.2 

There  is  a  wide  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
ranging  for  a  period  of  over  four  centuries.  In  the  eighth 
century  there  reigned  Vira  Msrt'handa  Varma,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 

1.  History  of  Tfavoftcore  by  Shungoowy  Mtnon,  p-  55. 

2.  Do.  *  PP-  8V,  88. 
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Udaya  Ma.nhS.nda  Yarma,  an  accomplished  monarch.  His 
reign  was  very  prosperous  and  more  remarkable  than  those 
of  many  of  his  predecessors.  ‘In  that  period  the  Travancore 
royal  family  resided  at  different  places  and  was  commonly 
known  by  five  different  denominations,  viz.,  Venad,  Thiru- 
vithamkode,  Thripp&ppur,  Ohiravai  and  Dsiingan&d  Swarn- 
pams’.  All  these  swarapams  taken  collectively  were  called 
Venad,  and  sovereignty  was  assumed  under  the  designation 
of  Chiravaimuppu.1 


The  details  of  the  history  of  Travancore  during  this 
period  are  meagre.  But  the  Travancore  king  appears  to 
*  .  have  been  able  to  help  his  relations,  the 

elap&ndyas.h  the  KSlat'hiris,  against  Ballala,  Kadamba  and 
Chalukya  aggressions. a  In  the  south  the 
•kings  of  VepSd  were  often  at  war  with  the  P£n<Jyas.  These 
wars  .were  occasioned  by  the  readiness  of  the  former  to 
render  assistance  to  the  Ay  kings  whose  dominions  border¬ 
ed  on  the  territories  of  Venad,  extending  over  the  hill  regions 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  a  considerable  length  to  the  north. 
Vilinjam,  Kottar,  and  several  other  places  in  modern  South 
Travancore  also  seem  to  have  belonged  to  them.  During 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  the  Ays  were  a 
powerful  dynasty.8 

The  decline  of  that  line,  whose  territories  formed  a 
buffer  state  against  the  Panijyas,  exposed  Ve$ad  to  the 
direct  attacks  of  the  Psnglyas  and  later  on  of  the  Cholas. 
But  the  Travancore.  kings  were  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  aggressors.  The  gradual  decadence  of  the  Ays 
encouraged  the  ambitious  ;  programme  of  their  eastern 
neighbours.  The  Psndyan  kings,  always  anxious  to  annex 
this  tract  to  their  kingdom,  took  advantage  of  its  weak¬ 
ness  and  invaded  it  on  many  occasions.-  Nakkirar,  the 


1.  App.  M.  Doc.  CXXXIV,  p.  136. 

2.  History  of  Travanoore  by  ShungooOCy  Menon,  p.  88. 

3.  Do.  *  p.  88. 
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oommentator  of  the  Akapporul,  mentions  the  attack  on 
Kottar1  by  Afi'kesari  M&favarman,  the  Pandya  king,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century.  A  few  years  later, 
another  Pandyan  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Ay  kings 
in  the  battle  of  Maruthur.2  More  than  a  hundred  years 
afterwards,  Msranchadayan  defeated  Karunandan,  the 
Ay  king,  destroying  his  fort  at  Aruviyur  Kotta.n  Other 
Pandya  kings  are  also  said  to  have  led  campaigns  against 
the  Ays  and  their  allies  and  patrons,  the  kings  of  Venad. 
Defeat  and  victory  were  shared  by  both  sides.  The  Ays 
were  the  greater  sufferers;  for  they  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  battles.  Their  strongholds,  K3ttSr  and  Vilinjam,  were 
captured  and  they  were  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of 
VspSd. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Kollam  Era  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  renaissance  of  importance  for  the  Travan- 
core  kings.  The  era  is  believed  to  have 
Kollam  Era.  been  founded  by  Udaya  Msrt'hSmda  Varma 

of  Travancore  in  825  A.D.  Many  are  the  theories  advanced 
to  explain  its  origin.  Some  hold  the  view  that  the  era 
was  started  in  memory  of  Sri  Sankafschsfya.  Others  see 
in  it  an  attempt  to  commemorate  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  community  at  Quilon.4  A  third  school  of  opinion 
connects  it  with  the  pilgrimage  of  ChSramSn  PerumSl  to 
Mecca.  But  the  explanation  given  by  Shungoonny  Msnori 
is  probably  the  correct  one.  “In  the  Kali  year  3926  (825 
A.  D.)”,  says  he,  “when  King  Udaya  M&rt'h&nda  Varma  was 
residing  in  Kollam  (Quilon),  he  convened  a  council  of  all 

1 .  “Kottar”,  aays  Dr.  Caldwell  in  his  Comparative  Grammar  of  Dra- 
vidian  Languages,  “is  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  country  of  the 
AiiorParalia  which  is  called  Kottiara  Metropolis  by  Ptolemy, 
Kottara  by  Pliny.” 

2.  Epigraphia  Indioa,  Yol.  XVII,  p-  307,  and  Pandyan  Kingdom,  by 
K.  A.  Nllakanta  S&stry,  pp.  56  and  65. 

3.  Travancore  Arohaeologioal  Series,  Yol.  I,  pp.  3-4. 

4.  Do.  Yol.  II, 
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the  learned  men  of  Kerala  with  the  object  of  introducing  a 
new  era,  and  after  making  some  astronomical  researches 
and  calculating  the  solar  movements  throughout  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  counting  scientifically  the  number 
of  days  occupied  in  this  revolution  in  e'very  month,  it  was 
resolved  to  adopt  the  new  era  from  the  first  of  Chiugam  of 
that  year,  15th  August,  825  A.D.,  as  Kollam  year  one,  and  to 
call  it  the  solar  year  ’’d 

The  system  of  reckoning  the  year  so  inaugurated  was 
adopted  throughout  Kerala.  It  was  also  followed  in  Tinne- 
velly,  Madura  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  fact 
which  testifies  to  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Venad  and  their 
influence  over  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  “The  old  records 
in  the  Trivandrum  pagoda  show  that  on  the  5th  Chin  gam  of 
the  first  Kollam  year,  i.e.,  five  days  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  year,  the  members  of  the  five  royal  houses  of 
the  Travancore  family,  the  SwEmiyar  (the  ecclesiastical 
head),  and  all  the  nobility,  etc.,  assembled  in  the  Trivan¬ 
drum  pagoda  and  introduced  certain  new  rules  or  ordinan¬ 
ces  for  the  conduct  of  the  daily,  monthly  and  yearly  per¬ 
formances  of  pnjas  and  other  ceremonies.  These  rules  are 
still  in  force  in  the  said  pagoda”.2  The  Kollam  Era  is  the 
only  remaining  landmark  of  the  reign  of  Udaya  M&rt'hSnda 
Varma.  He  died  in  the  year  5  M.  E.  (830  A.  D.).  The  names 
of  his  immediate  successors  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

The  first  king  of  Vensd  of  whose  reign  there  is  any 
inscriptional  evidence  was  Ayyan  Atikal  Thiruvatikal8  of 

The  ThirWati  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made, 
the  copper  pilte,  His  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty. 

GSpinstKa  Rao4  who  assigns  the  latter  part 
of  the  ninth  century  as  the  period  of  his  reign  bases  his 

1.  History  of  Travancore,  Shungoonny  M?non,  pp.  88-89. 

2.  Do. 

3.  On  the  assumption  that  the  inscription  is  of  the  9th  century. 

4.  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  pp.  70-79. 
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conclusions  on  tlie  assumption  that  the  Kollam  Era  was 
started  in  memory  of  the  coming  of  Maruvan  Sabir  Iso  and 
a  colony  of  foreign  traders,  the  grantees  mentioned  in 
the  copper  plate.  To  establish  this  point  he  heaps  conjec¬ 
ture  upon  conjecture,  calculating  in  a  hypothetical  manner 
the  age  of  Sabir  Iso  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  and  going  back 
from  there  to  a  time  in  the  past,  namely,  the  date  of  his 
arrival,  at  which  time  again  his  age  is  arbitrarily  fixed  at 
thirty  years.  The  theory  of  starting  an  era  in  honour  of 
the  coming  of  a  few  traders  is  absolutely  futile.  Quilon  was. 
not  a  place  so  unimportant  in  maritime  history  that  its  king 
or  inhabitants  would  straightway  start  an  era  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  event.  Centuries  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Era,  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians  and 
Chinese  had  numerous  trade  settlements  on  the  Malabar 
Coast,  of  which  one  of  the  most  important  was  Quilon.  It 
was  not  therefore  a  place,  as  supposed  by  Gopinstha  Rao, 
which  would  regard  Sabir  Iso  and  his  men  as  its  commercial 
saviours.  That  scholar  admitted  that  paleography  was 
against  him.  But  he  attempted  to  support  his  inference  by 
arguing  on  the  basis  of  proved  •  historical  facts.  The  pith 
of  the  argument  is  that  Ayyan  Atikal’s  grant  recites  the 
regnal  year  of  Sthanu  &avi,  the  period  of  whose  reign  has 
yet  to  be  definitely  ascertained.  There  is  little  good  in 
explaining  an  unknown  in  terms  of  another  unknown. 

Taking  the  copper  plate  grant  as  a  genuine  document, 
it  is  seen  that  at  that  time  Quilon  was  a  place  of  great  com¬ 
mercial  importance.  The  guilds,  the  Anchuvarnam  and 
Maijigramam,  possessed  considerable  privileges.  It  was  in 
such  a  city  that  the  grant  conveyed  a  freehold  to  the 
Christians.  The  authorities  of  the  church  were  also  invested 
with  the  power  of  settling  disputes  among  them  and  taking 
disciplinary  action  in  cases  of  malfeasance  and  misfeasance. 
The  headmen  of  the  castes  and  the  local  governmental 
authorities  were  prohibited  from  interfering  in  such 
matters.  These  concessions  attest  the  spirit  of  religious 
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toleration  and  cosmopolitan  sympathy  which  characterised 
the  acts  of  the  ruling  house  of  Travancore  from  the  earliest 
times.  But  Mr.  Logan  takes  the  view  that  these  privileges 
would  not  have  bean  given  for  the  mere  asking  and  suggests 
that  the  grant  was  a  consideration  for  moneys  of  which  the 
king  stood  in  need  on  account  of  the  Rsishtraknta  invasion. 1 
This  is  an  unmerited  reflection  on  an  act  of  generosity. 
The  Rsshtrakuta  scare,  such  as  it  was,’  would  not  have  had 
any  terrors  to  the  Travancore  king  whose  dominions  lay  far 
away  in  the  south.  The  document  is  not  only  silent  on  the 
authorities  of  the  church  giving  any  money  to  the  king  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  expressly  exempts  the  members  of  the 
church  from  the  usual  payments.  Granting  for  argument’s 
sake  that  Sthanu  Itavi  had  a  legitimate  apprehension  of 
invasion  by  superior  forces,  that  could  not  reasonably  give 
inducement  to  Ayyan  Atikal  Thiruvatikal  to  conciliate  a 
small  body  of  men  in  one  of  his  towns  by  granting  them 
privileges  of  nobility,  exempting  them  from  the  payment 
of  the  usual  taxes  to  the  permanent  prejudice  of  the  public 
revenue,  or  abandoning  his  jurisdiction  over  a  section  of  his 
subjects.  The  genesis  of  this  mistake  may  be  found  in  re¬ 
garding  the  grant  as  made  by  Sthanu  ftavj.  The  mention 
of  the  regnal  year  of  SthSpu  &avi  does  not  make  the  grant 
one  which  he  made.  It  is  unfortunate  that  an  archaeologist 
in  the  employ  of  the  Travancore  Government,  who  did  very 
commendable  work  in  his  field,  misunderstood  the  import  of 
the  document  and  held  that  the  grant  was  made  by  Ayyan 
Atikal  Thiruvatikal  and  Ko  Sthanu  &avi.a  There  is  no 
particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  latter  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  grant.  Sthanu  &avi  did  not  possess  any  in¬ 
fluence  worth  the  name  in  Travancore. 

The  deed  reveals  a  fact  of  great' constitutional  impor¬ 
tance.  Ayyan  Atikal  was  not  an  autocratic  ruler.  He 


1.  Logan’s  Malabar  Manual,  Vol.  I,  pi  276. 
g.  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  'll,  p.  76, 
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associated  the  heir-apparent  tiamar  Thiruvatikal1  in  the 
execution  of  the  document.  The  grant  was  made  with  the 
consent  of  two  of  his  chieftains  and  the  members  of  the 
“  Six  Hundred  ”  who  formed  the  parliament  of  the  land. 
The  Koviladhikarikal,  Vijayaraghava '  Deva,  the  king’s 
Sachiva  or  adviser,  was  also  present.  Mr.  Logan  and  others 
following  him  understand  by  ‘Koviladhikarikal’,  “  the  palace 
major”  or  probably  “the  commissioner  of  the  Perianal,  ” 
since  “he  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  document  before 
the  Travancore  vassal.’’2  The  term  ‘vassal ’is  not  only 
wrong  but  highly  insulting.  The  British  Government  them¬ 
selves  have  always  respected  the  Mah&r&ja  of  Travancore 
as  an  ally.  A  gentleman  who  was  the  Collector  of  a  British 
district  could  have  never  used  the  expression  ‘vassal’  if  he 
had  taken  more  care  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the 
PerumSl’s  authority  and  the  limited  extent  of  country  over 
which  it  was  exercised.  The  reason  given  by  him  for  arriv¬ 
ing  at  that  conclusion  is  that  the  name  of  the  KSviladhi- 
k&rikal  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  document  before  that 
of  the  Vepad  Sovereign.  This  is  not  true;  for  in  the  first 
part  of  the  document  the  Kbviladhikarikal  is  not  mentioned 
at  all,  while  in  the  second  he  figures  as  a  signatory  after 
the  king  and  the  heir-apparent.  It  is  also  stated  that  this 
Koviladhikarikal  was  commissioned  to  mark  out  the  land 
by  leading  an  elephant  in  the  time-honoured  manner  under 
his  supervision.  The  grant  was  for  a  purpose  connected' 
with  the  exercise  of  a  religion  different  from  the  religion  of 
the  grantor.  The  conveyance  of  land  ‘with  water  drops’  was 
a  quasi-religious  ceremony  in  those  days.  The  presence  of  a 
functionary  like  the  Koviladhiksri  might  have  therefore 
been  considered  necessary.  At  all  events,  this  much  is 
certain,  viz.,  that  he  was  not  the  agent  of  the  Perumal.  If 
that  were  so,  it  should  have  been  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  deed  in  order  to  give  it  a  higher  validity  and  a 

J.  Deed  No-  II,  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  lT,  p.  81, 

2.  Logan’s  Malabar  Manual,  Vol.  II,  Appendix  XII,  p.  122. 
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greater  importance.  Ayyan  Atikal  Thir  uvatikal,  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted,  made  the  grant  in  virtue  of  his  own  powers  with 
the  approval  of  his  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  not 
under  the  command  of  a  phantom  Per umSl. 

The  names  of  the  kings  who  ruled  over  Travancore 
during  the  next  100  years  are  lost  in  oblivion.  In  149  M.  E. 

(974),  however,  Sri  Vallabhan  Kotbai  was 
SrT  l£oatha'ihan  ru^ng  over  the  kingdom,  a  fact  which  is 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  an  inscription.1 2 
Yenkayya  interprets  the  pre-nomen  Sri  Vallabha  which 
occurs  therein  to  mean  that  this  king  was  a  feudatory  of 
Sri  Vallabha,  the  Pandyan  king  of  the  time.  Who  this  Sri 
Yallabha  was  does  not  appear’.  This  observation  is  not 
warranted  by  any  record  or  tradition  and  is  clearly  wrong. 
The  adoption  of  the  title  may  be  explained  more  reasonably 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Sri  Vallabha  is  the  name  of  the 
deity  in  the  temple  of  Thiruvalla  over  which  he  exercised 
certain  rights.  The  king  was  a  devotee  of  Vishnu  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  endowments  made  by  him  to  the  Vishnu 
temples.3  From  his  inscriptions  discovered  in  Thiruvaij- 
vantur  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  sway  extended  as  far 
north  as  the  Thiruvalla  taluk.3 

According  to  an  inscription  in  the  temple  at  PartHiva- 
puram4  it  appears  that  between  the  years  149  M.  E.  (974) 

GrOvardhaiv  an<^  166  rU'6C*  0V6r 

Marfhandeu  iwo  kings,  Kothai  Adithya  Varma  and 
Vlra  Kerala  Varma.  How  long  they 
reigned  is  not  known.  But  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in 


1.  Mampalli  Plate.  Epigraphia  Indica,  Vol.  'IX,  ISO 7,  p.  234  If.  E. 

Also  refer  to  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  1-16. 

2.  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  pp.  22-25. 

3.  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  p.  22. 

4.  N&gam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  250. 
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167  M.E.  (992  A.D.)  Govardhana  Mart'handa  was  reigning 
over  Venad.  He  ruled  until  191  M.  E.  (1016  A.  D.).  A 
Travancore  archaeologist  styles  this  Govardhana  as  a 
‘governor’  under  BhSskara  &avi  Yarma.1 2  The  designation 
in  the  inscription  is  ‘Yen&d-u^aya’.  This  means  that  he  was 
the  king  of  VenSd.  and  not  merely  its  governor.  The  mis¬ 
translation  misled  the  archaeologist. 

The  importance  of  another  fact  also  mentioned  in 
the  record  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood.  It  is 
stated  that  Govardhana  MarfhSnda  obtained  the  authority 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Thrkkotit'hanam  temple 
from  the  ‘Koviladhikafikal’.  The  archaeologist  considers 
the  KSviladhikSfikal  to  be  a  subordinate  of  Bhaskafa  jfravi 
Vanna.  This  view  is  not  warranted  by  the  text.  The  con¬ 
text  shows  that  by  the  word  ‘Koviladhikafikal’^  is  meant 
the  Uralars  or  other  dignitaries  connected  with  the  temple 
as  may  bo  seen  from  another  inscription  of  Thrkkotit'ha¬ 
nam,  which  mentions  the  Parishad,  the  Jana,  the  Poduval, 
the  three  hundred  and  the  temple  servants  transacting 
important  business  as  the  authorities  of  the  temple. 
It  is  well-known  that  in  those  days,  and  for  long  afterwards, 
powerful  rulers  even  from  distant  parts  were  invited  by 
temple  authorities  to  take  the  institutions  under  their  special 
'  protection.  Therefore,  the  inscription  does  not  justify  the 
conclusion.  The  Travancore  archaeologists  who  edited  the 
inscriptions  of  Bhaskara  ftavi  Yarma  assumed  for  granted 
that  that  king,  wherever  he  might  have  ruled,  was  the  suze¬ 
rain  of  all  the  rulers  of  Malabar.  Gopinatha  Kao  assigns  to 
VeijAd  in  the  far  south  a  feudatory  character  while  another 
« archaeologist  considers  that  the  king  of  Yenatf  was 

1  Thrklcopt'h&nam.  inscription— 1 Travancore  Archaeological  Series  Vol.  II, 
p.  33  &  Vol.  V,  pp.  176-177, 

2  The  word  K.Oviladhikarika[  may  mean  a  parson  in  charge  of  the  house¬ 
hold  affairs  of  a  palace,  generally  a  junior  prince,  or  a  body  of  persons 
in  management  of  a  temple. 
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subordinate  to  the  KoviladhikSrikal  who  was  himself 
subject  to  Bhaskara  ftavi  Varma.  This  is  a  conjecture 
which  is  absolutely  indefensible.  Sewell,  though  under 
the  influence  of  the  theory,  appears  to  hit  the  nail  right 
when  he  says  that  Bhaskara  Ravi  Varma  was  ruling 
over  Malabar,  Cochin  and  a  part  of  modern  Travancore. 
Gopinatha  Rao  himself  points  out  that  there  is  not  a  single 
inscription  of  Bhaskara  6avi  Varma  south  of  ClxanganS- 
fi&eri,  a  fact  which  serves  to  show  that  Venad  was  never 
under  Bhaskara  Ravi  Varma’s  sway.  Govardhana  Mar- 
t'hanfia  was  thus  neither  a  governor  nor  a  feudatory  of 
Bhaskara.  Venad  was  always  independent  of  the  rulers 
of  MahOdayapattanam. 

Venad  was  likewise  successful  in  maintaining  itself 
against  the  invasions  from  the  east  of  the  Ghats.  By 
the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century  A.D., 
pindyas1 2 3*  ^ie  P^hdya  power  declined  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  Chola  and  Fallava  invasions. 
MSravarman  Rajasimha  (900-920  A.D.),  the  Fsndyan  king, 
was  defeated  by  ParSnthaka  Ch5la  and  obliged  to  flee 
for  life  to  Ceylon.  The  help  given  to  him  by  the  Ceylonese 
king  was  of  no  avail.  Depositing  his  crown  and  other 
regalia  there,  he  took  refuge  with  his  mother’s  relations  in 
the  ChSra  territories.  The  P&ndyaus  were  defeated  but 
not  suppressed  ;  for  we  find  Vira  Psndya  taking  credit  fox- 
cutting  off  the  head  of  the  Chola  and  Sundara  ChQla  boast¬ 
ing  that  he  destroyed  the  Psudyan  race  and  took  the  head 
of  the  Paudya  ( Pandyan  thalai  Iconta).1  ParSnthaka  Chbla  I 
(907-953  A.  D.)  took  possession  of  KanyakumSri  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  authority  northwards  as  far  as  Suchindram.8 
Rajaraja  Chola  (985-1014  A.  D.)  was  more  successful  than 
his  predecessors.8  He  captured  Kottar,  Vilinjam  and  other 


1  K.  A.  Nilakanta  Saatri— The  Cojas  Vol.  I.  p.'  166. 

2  Travanoore  Arohaeologioal  Series,  Vol.  I,  pp.  237-238. 

»  Do.  Vol.  I,  p.237. 
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neighbouring  places.  He  named  KanySkumsri  as  Rsja- 
rSjs^varam.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced 
north  of  Nsnjanad.  Several  inscriptions  in  the  Ch5la- 
puram  temple  near  'Kdt.tsr  bear  witness  to  the  Ch5la 
conquest  of  Nsnjanssd.1  The  temple  itself  was  built 
by  Arayan  Madhursnthaka,  a  native  of  Tanjore,  who 
after  serving  as  a  military  cammander  under  the  Ohblas 
appears  to  have  settled  down  in  Nsnjanad  as  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  chief. a  Rsjarsja  consolidated  his  southern  con¬ 
quests  and  constituted  them  into  a  separate  province 
which  was  named  licF.jamja  Pandinad.  Kottar  which  was 
the  southernmost  military  outpost  in  the  Chola  dominions 
was  named  Mummutichdlanallur.  The  town  was  in  TJt'hama- 
ch5la  ValanSd,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Pandinad  which 
comprised  Purathayan ad.  as  well  as  NSnjanSd  on  this 
side  of  the  Ghats,  besides  a  large  portion  of  the  present 
district  of  Tinnevelly.  A  garrison  (nilafipadai)3  was 
stationed  there  permanently.  M.mnmutichola  was,  as  is  well-  . 
known,  a  title  assumed  by  &£jaraja  to  lay  claim  to  the  com¬ 
plete  sovereignty  of  the  south. 

That  tire  Ch5las  held  certain  tracts  in  ISfAnjansd 
is  thus  beyond  doubt.  Their  inscriptions  are  to  be  met 
with  in  several  places,  for  instance  Cape  Comorin,  Suchln- 
dram  and  Dar^anamkbppu.4  After  6s.jar3.ja  the  Chola- 
PSndy a  viceroys  had  been  loold  ng  after  the  tract  for  a  period 
of  sixty-five  years  until  the  practice  was  discontinued  by 
KulOt'hunga  I.  The  lithic  records  in  the  Ohelapuram  temple 
show  that  pious  persons  from  distant  parts  of  the  Chbla 
dominions  made  endowments  to  that  temple. n  KulSt'hunga. 


2 

3 

4 


Travancore  Arohsaologioal  Series,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  1-6. 

JDo.  Vol. 'VI.  p.  3. 

Do.  Do.  p.  1. 

Do.  Vol.  VI.  p.  2.. 

pQ.  Yol.  VI.  pp.  $-14. 
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is  said  to  have  advanced  to  KsnthalarsSlai  and  Quilon.1 
.But  there  is  little  evidence  in  support  of  this  claim.  No 
Choi  a  monarch  was  able  to  make  a  permanent  occupation 
of  this  country.  Hemmed  in  between  Travancore  and  Ch5la 
possessions  NsnjanaA  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attacks, 

The  tract  of  country  known  as  NshjanSd  had  had  a 
chequered  history.  It  was  famous  for  its  paddy  fields  and 

.  .  . ,  its  salt-pans  from  early  times.  The  Arnm- 
Nsnjanftd.  , 

holy  pass  led  to  regular  intercourse,  com¬ 
mercial  and  political,  between  the  people  of  Nsnjansd. 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tinnevelly  district  which 
was  included  in  the  P&rulyan  kingdom.  Kotifir  was  a 
great  centre  of  trade  in  the  south  famous  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  in  the  2nd  century  A.  D.  The  temple 
of  KanySkumari  and  Suchindram  drew  large  numbers  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  south  India  and  beyond.  Origi¬ 
nally  belonging  to  the  Ay  kings,  Nanjana^,  particularly  the 
southern  portion,  suffered  greatly  from  the  incessant 
aggressions  from  the  Pandyan  kings  who  were  determined 
to  make  it  their  own.  The  details  of  that  struggle  are  not 
known.  From  the  ninth  century  A.D.,  if  not  earlier,  Nsnja- 
n5$  was  praotioally  divided  into  two  halves  of  which  the 
southern  portion  was  known  as  Purathayanad.  The  politi- 
oal  boundaries  shifted  from  time  to  time.  The  tract  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Pandyas  until  the  tenth  century 
A.  D.  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Cholas.  Inscriptions 


1  KftnthaiarSalai  is  identified  by  some  to  be  Trivandrum  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  in  the  oapital  of  the  State  a  temple  dedicated  to  Kftnthalcr- 
S4la  Mahadsvar.  The  wording  in  the  inscription  is  KsnthalSrsala,  Kalam- 
arutharuH.  A  number  of  ingenious  theories  have  been  advanced  by 
scholars  on  the  subject.  Some  say  that  fUjaraja  destroyed  the  ships 
in  the  roadstead  of  Kftnthalar  while  others  favour  the  view  that  what 
the  king  takes  pride  in  doing  is  the  regulation  of  feeding  in  a  oharitable 
institution.  The  fact  finds  prominent  mention  in  many  important  ChSja 
inscriptions.  On  this  point  see.-pp.  66-67. 
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of  the  Pandyas  and  Cholas  are  found  in  large  numbers  in 
Kany&kumaii  and  the  adjoining  tract. 

It  is  maintained  by  certain  writers  that  the  Ps.nd.yas 
and  Cholas  extended  their  successful  arms  over  some  parts 
Versions  examined.  of  T™™ncoro.  This  appears  to  be  an  in¬ 
direct  result  of  the  discovery  of  certain 
epigraphio  records  like  the  Sumamairar  plates,  the  Madras 
Museum  plates,  the  Velvikndi  grant  and  the  Thifu- 
vllangad  plates.  But  these  records  discovered  from  places 
outside  the  limits  of  this  State  do  not  prove  the  factum  of 
conquests.  This  is  the  view  which  has  been  generally 
accepted  by  writes  on  South  Indian  history.  The  author  6f 
The  Ghblas,  for  instance,  observes  that  as  inscriptions  of 
Krishna  Chalukya  are  not  met  with  anywhere  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Pondicherry  his  claim  of  having  uprooted  the 
family  of  the  -Cholas,  distributed  their  territory  among  his 
followers,  extorted  tributes  from  several  kings  and  erected  a 
pillar  of  victory  in  Aam&Svaram  cannot  be  accepted.1  This 
being  the  case  the  records  which  mention  victories  in  Yenad 
but  which  were  found  in  places  without  it  should  have  been 
regarded  as  doubtful  for  purposes  of  history.  The  value  of 
the  inscriptions  is  considerably  reduced  also  by  the  usual 
hyperbolic  language  in  which  the  greatness  of  the  kings  is 
described.  The  achievements  of  ancestors,  real  and 
imaginary,  are  recited  by  the  composers.  -The  records  aver 
that  the  Chola  and  P£nd.ya  kings  fought  with  every  monarch 
of  whom  the  poet  had  heard  in  pursmas  or  other  legendary 
lore.  They  are  said  to  have  humbled  to  the  dust  imaginary 
enemies.  To  their  august  presence  came  the  kings  of 
Konkana,  Kalinga,  Kosala,  Malava,  Simhala,  Trilinga, 
Gtirjara,  China,  Yillava,  and  Magadha.2  The  inscriptions 
of  Msran  Chagayan,  for  example,  mention  ■  Villava  and 
Sembiyq  whose-  names  were  always  fresh  in  the  minds 

1  K.  A.  Nilakanta  Sastri—  The  Colas,  Vol.  I,  pp.  161-162. 

2  Arohsaologioal  Survey  o!  Southern  India,  Vol-  IV, 
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of  the  composers  because  they  were  both  neighbours  of  the 
Papayas. 

But  copper  plates  and  stone  inscriptions  preserved  in 
obscure  places  in  one’s  own  dominions,  as  already  indicated, 
are  not  of  much  evidentiary  value  as  material  for  history. 
Despite  this  defect  which  is  fatal  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
this  class  of  documents  historiographers  evince  a  general  re¬ 
adiness  to  get  hold  of  ambiguous  recitals  in  the  inscriptions. 
N edumchaday  an  is  said  to  have  invaded  Yensd  whose  king 
he  despatched  to  the  other  world.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
king  of  Venad  was  captured  by  N  edumchaday  an  along  with 
large  numbers  of  elephants  and  horses  as  well  as  his  trea¬ 
sures  and  his  country.  What  the’king  did,  according  to  the 
inscription,  is  thus  described.  “He  unsheathed  his  victorious 
weapon  in  order  to  destroy  Yilinjam  which  has  the  three 
waters  of  the  sea  for  its  ditch,  whoso  strong  and  high  walls 
which  rub  against  the  inner  part  of  the  receding  sky  rise  so 
high  that  the  sun  has  to  retire  in  his  course.”  The  author  of 
ThePsndyan  Kingdom,  however,  concedes  that  Vepad  does 
not  seem  to  have  accepted  the  conquest  as  final.  “We  have 
evidence  in  the  Trivandrum  Museum  Stone  inscription1”, 
says  he,  “that  the  king  was  still  fighting  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Yilinjam  more  than  ten  years  after  the  first  in¬ 
vasion.”2  The  result  was  different  from  what  it  is  made  out 
to  be.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Nilakanta  Sastri  relied  on 
the  interpretation  given  by  Gopinatha  Rao.  That  Travan- 
core  archaeologist  opined  that  Nedumchadayan  invaded 
Yenad  whose  king  he  despatched  to  the  other  world  and 
that  he  destroyed  Yilinjam,  the  stronghold  of  the  Chetfas.3 

The  truth  of  this  version  is  disproved  by  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  Trivandrum  Museum  plate  states  that  the 
Chefa  army  after  committing  havoc  near  Yilinjam  advan¬ 
ced  to  Karaikotta  near  the  frontier  whereupon  the  Pandyan 

1  277  of  IS  95.  . -  ^  -  - . - . -: 

2  K.  A.  Nllakanta  Sastri -The  Pandyan  Kingdom,  p.  64. 

3  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  I(  p.  158, 
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generals  Rariakirthi  and  Amarkkali  lost  their  lives  in  the 
course  of  defence.  There  ISTedumcliadayan  was  besieged  by 
the  Ch§ra  army  which  caused  some  loss  to  his  forces.  Thus 
Nedumchadayan’s  invasion  of  Yenad  and  ‘his  despatching 
its  king  to  the  other  world’  cannot  be  taken  as  true. 

But  the  text  of  the  plate  has  been  put  to  another 
interpretation  which  appears  to  be  distinctly  erroneous.  If 
the  Cliera  army  was  actually  left  in  confusion  as  the 
consequence  of  a  defeat,  the  Travancore  king  would  not 
make  any  attempt  to  besiege  aPapdyanfort  situated  beyond 
the  Ghats.  The  success  of  that  siege  is  admitted.  The  only 
inference  which  legitimately  arises  is  that  the  Psndyan 
was  defeated  near  Yilinjam  and  pursued  by  the  Travancore 
army  which  inflicted  another  defeat  upon  the  enemy  at 
KaraikkOtta.  The  PSndyan  was  thereupon  obliged  to 
strengthen  his  fortifications  in  his  own  territory  as  a 
measure  of  defence  and  not  "of  aggression. 

As  regards  the  victories  claimed  for  his  successor  Sri 
M&ran  Sri  Vallabha  (815-862  A.  D.)  it  is  pointed  out  by  the 
author  of  The  Pandyan  Kingdom  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
means  of  elucidating  the  references  to  the  victory  over 
Kerala  and  the  fight  at  Yilinjam  except  by  supposing  that 
trouble  from  this  quarter  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less 
permanent  and  that  the  western  country  never  reconciled 
itself  to  the  yoke  of  its  Papglyan  neighbour.1  The  word 
‘yoke’  implies  an  acknowledged  subordination  more  or  less. 
But  so  long  as  the  original  conquest  is  not  proved  the  argu-  ■ 
ment  loses  its  force.  So  far  as  Mgravarman  &£jasimha  II 
is  concerned  the  picture  has  an  appearance  of  fairness  and 
there  are  the  Chola  inscriptions  and  the  MahavamSa  to  bear 
out  the  other  side  of  the  question.  That  king,  be  it  noted, 
was  the  son  of  Vsnavanmahsdevi,  a  Cher  a  princess. 

The  history  of  Travancore  has  suffered  in  its 
correctness  by  the  fact  that  hitherto  no  detailed  narrative  of 
the  ruling  dynasty  of  the  Ohsras  or  their  country  has  been 


I  The  P&sdyan  Kingdom,  p.  69. 
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written.  The  cause  of  truth  has  suffered  greatly  on  account 
of  ambiguous  expressions  and'  erroneous  interpretations. 
Inscriptions  being  the  chief  evidence  of  the  Chola  history 
their  absence  in  Travancore  may  be  legitimately  taken 
to  support  the  argument  that  Travancore  was  not  conquered 
by  the  Cliolas,  especially  because  there  is  no  tradition  of 
Chola  conquest  in  any  part  of  Travancore  except  in  the 
extreme  south.  An  inscription  has  been  recovered  from 
Senrir  in  Worth  Aroot  district  which  according  to  a 
Madras  epigrapliist  ‘supplies  a  new  historical  introduction 
for  &ajafaja  I.’1  The  record  mentions  that  ‘&5.jar&ja 
destroyed  the  town  of  Madura,  conquered  the  haughty 
kings  of  Kollam,  KolladeSam  and  Kodumkolur  and  that  the 
kings  of  the  sea  ‘ Kadalarasar ’  waited  on  him’.  Taking  for 
argument’s  sake  that  the  conquests  narrated  in  the 
inscription  are  true  it  may  perhaps  be  contended  that  the 
‘Kollam’  might  be  the  country  about  PanthalEyani  Kollam. 
Quilon  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Venad  besides 
being  tlie  most  important  seaport  on  the  West  Coast. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  if  anyjOhola  king  was  able  to 
capture  the  place,  he  would  omit  to  put  up  the  usual  marks 
of  victory  in  the  shape  of  lithio  records  and  change  of 
name.  Quilon  has  no  vestiges  of  a  Chola  connection  and 
it  never  had  any.  The  other  places  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
quered  by  &5.jafaja  in  the  territories  now  comprised  in 
the  Travancore  State  are  Vilinjam.  and  Kanthalttr.  Of 
these  Vilinjam  appears  to  have  been  under  Chola  domina¬ 
tion.  The  place  was  renamed  Rajendra  Cholapattanam.2 
The  conquest  of  Vilinjam  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the 
king  of  Veniid  was  defeated  ;  for  the  place  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Pandyas  who  obtained  it  from  the  Ay 
kings.  The  question  of  Ksnthalar  will  bo  separately  dealt 
with. 

1  Madras  Epigraphical  Report,  1912,  p,  60. 

%  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  VI,  p.  149. 
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Ohola  insoriptions  are  met  with  in  certain  places 
in  South  Travancore.3  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
that  portion  of  the  country  was  at  one  time  held  by  the 
Papdyas.  'i  hen  it  passed  to  the  Cholas  in  whose  poss¬ 
ession  it  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Cholas 
delighted  in  changing  the  names  of  places  which  came 
under  their  sway  quite  as  much  as  they  recorded  their  con¬ 
quests  in  inscriptions  set  up  in  tracts  which  came  to  their 
possession.  We  find  KanyakumSri  being  named  as  jft&ja- 
rajeSvaram,  Suclundram  as  Sundarachola  Chathurvediman- 
galam,  Kotigr  as  Mummudio'li olan allur  and  Vilinjam  as 
.ftsjendrachbla  pattanam.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  country 
ruled  over  by  the  Vanad  kings  lay  without  and  beyond 
R&jar&ja  Pandinad..  No  Chola  inscription  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Padrhangbhapufam,  Trivandrum2  or  Quilon.  Nor 
is  there  any  reference  to  the  names  of  any  of  these  places 
having  been  changed  for  however  short  a  time. 

Wrong  notions  entertained  by  certain  writers  regard¬ 
ing  the  political  geography  of  ancient  Malabar  have  misled 
them  to  untenable  conclusions.  It  is  amusing  to  find  Robert 
Sewell  stating  that  Rajakesari  Varman  Rajar&ja  I  was 
reigning  in  Travancore  in  his  fifteenth  year  (999  A.  D.).3' 
This  view  is  based  on  a  fcJuchlndram  inscription.1  But'the 
inscription  makes  it  clear  that  Suehlndram  was  then  in  • 
RSijafsjavalanad  and  not  in  Veniul.  Because  NanjanSg  and 
Suehlndram  are  now  within  the  limits  of  Travancore  it  can¬ 
not  be  argued  that  a  sovereign  who  held  sway  there  was 

.1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vole.  I.  to  VII. — For  CKsla  reoords 
north  of  NuujanM  seo  Thirunanthikkara  inscription  of  Rajar&ja  I.— 
Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  I,  p.  29l— And  Oheramangalami 

inscription— Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,'p.  28. 

2  In  Trivandrum  there  is  a  fragmentary  stone  inscription  of  the  Oholas 
but  it  was  probably  brought  there  from  some  other  place.  T.  A.  S.  Vol- 
VI— p.  148. 

3  The  Historical  Insoriptions  of  Southern  India,  p.  56. 

4  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  pp.  2-9. 
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reigning  in  Travancore.  On  the  other  hand,  that  inscription 
is  proof  positive  that  Vsnad  was  an  independent  kingdom  at 
the  time.  The  conquests  of  Rajaraja  are  found  detailed  in 
the  inscription.  The  Goddess  of  the  great  Barth  had  become 
all  his  own,  and  he  had  taken  with  his  army  Gangapadi, 
Nulamparpadi,  Thadiyarpadi,  Vengain&d.  andKudamalainSd. 
He  had  also  abstracted  the  glory  of  the  Pandyas.  The 
omission  of  Venaid  or  its  king  in  the  inscription  is  ex¬ 
plicable  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  either  the  two  rulers 
were  friendly  or  that,  at  any  rate,  a  conquest  was  not 
attempted.  In  the  inscription  under  reference  there  occurs 
the  mysterious  Kanthailir  sCLla.  But  that  does  not  point 
one  way  or  the  other. 

The  wrong  interpretation  of  the  term  MalainSd 
occurring  in  some  of  the  inscriptions  is  another  instance  of 
a  mistake  in  the  political  geography  of  the  time.  Malain&d 
is  the  western  hill  country  and  may  be  identified  with 
Coorg.1  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  denote  the  country  about 
Ko^ungaPitir  as  well.  There  are  many  inscriptions  which 
enable  u-  to  identify  it  with  the  Malabar  district,  Cochin  and 
the  northern  portion  of  Travancore.  The  Thiruvadandai 
record  refers  to  Vail uvanad  in  Malabar  as  being  in  Malai- 
nS<J.fl  The  Malainad  (literally  mountainous  country)  was 
the  Kongun&d,  a  part  of  which  comprised  the  territory  now 
forming  the  Salem  and  Coimbatore  districts.  The  district 
of  Malaysia  was  called  KsdalmalainSd,  region  of  seas  and 
mountains.  Comrr^nting  on  an  inscription  of  6aja&kbara 
Yarman,  Gopinatha  Rao  observed  that  he  was  a  king  of 
Malainad-3  The  inscription  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  A.D.  It  records  the  grant  of  certain  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Thiruvattuvai.  The  grant  was  announ¬ 
ced  by  the  king  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eighteen  districts  surrounding  V&lappalli,  a  suburb  of 

1  K.  A-  Nllakanta  Sastri— The  Cotas,  Vol.  I,  p.  203- 

2  263  of  1910. 

3  Travanoore  Arohasologioal  Series,  Vol.  II,  p.  9. 
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Changana^eri.  The  place  wasMalainsd  according  to  that 
learned  scholar.  The' capital  of  Rajasekbara  Varman  was 
MahOdaya  paitanam.  Gopinatha  Rao  and  others  speak  of 
BhSskara  &avi  Varman  as  suzerain  of  MalainSd  which 
according  to  them  comprised  Venad  also.  This  confusion 
between  Malainad.  and  Malay  slam  has  been  responsible  for  ’ 
many  erroneous  views  regarding  the  limits  of  Ksfala  and 
the  extent  of  the  territories  of  Travaneore. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  theory  of  the  ChSla 
success  -over  Travaneore  is  sometimes  based  on  recitals 
found  in  records  discovered  from  outside  the  limits  of  the 
State.  But  records  which  make  specific  mention  of  con¬ 
quests  of  Vsr.ad  are  very  few.  The  earliest  reference  to  the 
king  of  Venad  in  a  Ch5la  record  is  found  in  the  Mai?imanga- 
lam  inscription  of  1046  A.D.  of  Rajadhir&ja  Chola  I.1 2  Malji- 
mangalam  is  in  the  Chinglepet  district.  It  is  stated  that 
R&jadhirSja  liberated  the  king  of  Kopakas  who,  according 
to  the  author  of  The  Colas,  was  held  in  bondage  by  the  king 
of  VfipadA  But  a  KanySkumSri  inscription  of  R£j5dhir3;ia 
speaks  of  the  defeat  as  being  inflicted  on  a  Kapalta  king.3 
Another  recital  in  the  Mapimangalam  inscription  betrays  a 
further  confusion  of  ideas.  KajadhirSja  is  said  to  have 
killed  the  king  of  VsnSd  (Travaneore),  put  to  flight  the  Cher  a 
(Kerala)  king  and  destroyed  his  ships  at  KSnthalur  4alai. 
If  Kscnthalar^alai  was  in  the  territory  of  Vepa<J,  as  alleged, 
the  statements  in  the  inscription  are  self  contradictory.  , 
The  king  of  Vepad  and  the  Chera  king  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  could  not  be  different  persons.  Whether  the 
alleged  killing  of  the  king  of  Venad  is  true  or  not,  the  most 
prominent  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  mention  of  any  conquest  of  Vsna<J. 

1  Sewell— The  Historical  Inscriptions  of  Southern  India,  p-  71, 

2  The  Cola*,  Vol- 1.  p- 270. 

3  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.I,  p.  241. 
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It  appears  that  the  theory  of  the  Ch.Sla  suzerainty 
over  Travancore  is  supported  by  the  wrong  meaning 
...  .  attributed  by  successive  scholars  to  the 
words  Kanmahir  salm  kalam  cmaharuW 
found  in  the  Ohola  records.  Much  controversy  has  ranged 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  words  Kalam  arut'hu  and  the 
identification  of  the  place  K&uthalnr.  Gopinatha  Bao  and 
following  him  many  other  scholars  have  suggested  that 
KAnthalar  sAlai  is  identical  with  the  Valiya  ChrUa  MahS,- 
devar  Kovil  at  Trivandrum.1  2 3 *  But  the  Valiya  Chain  temple 
is  situated  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
place  is  not  now  known  as  K&nthalur.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ananthas'ayanam  and  SySnandtiram  are  famous  names. 
Trivandrum  was  a  well-known  place  in  the  tenth  century 
A.  D.  and  long  before  it;  and  therefore,  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  any  of  these  names,  and  not  Ksnthalur,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  inscriptions  if  the  deed  desired  to  be  recorded 
was  actually  performed  at  Trivandrum. 

The  identification  of  Ka.ntha.lQr  ssda  is  a  difficult 
exercise.  Venkayya  suggests  that  it  was  near  Vilinjam. 
There  is  a  KSnthalar  in  the  territories  east  of  the  Ghats 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Madura  Nayaks.  where  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  a  church  and  presbytory.8  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  name  Kanthalur sala  Mahsdevarby  which 
the  deity  in  the  V aliya  Ch&la  temple  is  known  may  be  the 
result  of  an  accidental  migration.  Twenty  miles  south  of 
Trivandrum  there  is  a  place  called  Ksnthalnr  and  it  has  an 
old  temple.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  locality 
lay  within  the  territories  of  the  5y  kings  which  extended 
to  Vilinjam  only  eight  miles  to  the  south  of  Trivan¬ 
drum,  the  present  capital  of  Travancore.  In  the  days  of 

1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  I,  p.  238. 

2  Do.  Voll.  II,  p.  6. 

3  Vide  Balthayar  Da  Costa’s  letter  quoted  in  the  History  of  the  Kayaks 

of  Madura — Sathyanatha  Aiyar— p.  141. 
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Karunandadakkan  (865  A.  D.)  KanthaJar  sAlai  was  an  im¬ 
portant  centre  of  religious  study  and  educational  activity.' 
The  arrangements  made  by  the  Ay  king  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  PSrthivas'ekhaf  apuram  were  on  the  model  of  those  at 
■Ksnthalur  SSlai,  On  the  extinction  of  the  Ay  dynasty  the 
place  became  unimportant  and  the  temple  neglected. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  changed  fortunes  the  Brahmans 
and  other  inhabitants  might  have  migrated  to  Trivandrum 
ainJ  set  up  the  idol  at  Valiya  Ohala.  The  old  name  of  the 
temple  might  have  been  retained.  If  this  view  is  correct 
the  existence  of  a  temple  in  Trivandrum  dedicated  t.o  Kan- 
thalar  &&la  Mahadevar  does  not  prove  that  KSntbalttr  is  the 
.present  Trivandrum  or  that  it  belonged  to  the  king  of  Tra- 
vancore  at  the  time  of  the  Chola  expansion  1 

As  regards  the  meaning  of  Kala.maruihu  two  views 
prevail  as  already  stated.  One  maintains  that  it  means 
the  destruction  of  a  fleet,  while  the  other  upholds  that  it 
signifies  a  regulation  of  feeding.  Scholars  failed  to 
evaluate  definitely  the  achievement  of  the  C1.6la  kings 
referred  to  in  the  vague  phrase.  What  it  really  means  is 
still  shrouded  in  ignorance.  This  imaginary  naval  success 
was  unconsciously  transformed  into  a  real  victory  on  land. 
The  phrase  is  explained  as  bearing  the  meaning  that  the 
King  was  pleased  to  destroy  the  ships  at  the  roadstead  of 
K&nthalfir.  This  appears  to  be  a  mistranslation. 

Thus  then,  ' Kanthal'ur  salai  kalam  arutliu  cannot 
mean  the  destruction  of  a  fleet  in  the  Trivandrum  -waters. 
There  is  no  mention  made  either  in  old  literary  works  or 
the  accounts  of  ancient  travellers  that  Trivandrum  was 


I  There  is  another  K&nthalur  within  a  short  distance  from  Cochin.  The 
mere  existence  o£  a  temple  of  K&nthalur  S&la  Mahfidtvar  in  Trivandrum 
does  not  seem  io  be  a  satisfactory  reason  to  make  it  the  K&nthalur  £&lai 
of  the  inscriptions.  The  temple  of-  Thiruvenkafat'happan  at  Ajakiyftpfindi- 
puram,  that  of  ChidambareS  waram  at  Suchindram  and  that  of  K&nchi- 
purafhu  Mah&devar  at  Trivandrum  are  instance*  in  point  (K&nthalur 
Sal*— De*ikavinayakam  Pillai,  p.  3.) 
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either  a  naval  base  or  even  a  port  of  call  though  Vilinjam  is 
frequently  mentioned.  The  act  of  kalani  arukhal  can  hardly 
be  take  i  as  even  a  military  success.  The  very  fact  that 
Rajaraja,  Rajeadra  and  Rajadithya  take  credit  for  the  act 
shows  that  the  claim  cannot  be  one  of  conquest;  for  it  is 
not  suggested  that  Kalamarukkal  was  a  recurring  ceremony 
to  be  performed  by  every  monarch  who  sat  on  the  Chola 
throne.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a 
Fsndyaking,  Paf&nthaka,  also  speaks  of  K&nihalvr  Islai 
kalamarukkal  in  one  of  his  inscriptions. 

Recently  opinion  has  been  gathering  strength  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  Kalarn  andharuU  does  not  mean 
destruction  of  the  ships.  Mr.  S.  Be&Lkavin5yakam  Pillai, 
a  good  Tamil  scholar  and  student  of  south  Indian  his¬ 
tory,  explains  the  phrase  as  meaning  that  ‘the  king  was 
pleased  to  make  an  endowment  and  fix  the  number  of 
Jcalams  (dinner  plates)  and  fix  the  number  of  Brahman 
students  to  be  fed  in  the  institution  at  KSnthalar’.  That 
scholar  cites  other  instances  of  the  expression  Kalarn- 
aruiha,  e.  g.  Karakand'&varaihu  kalarn  aruihayandu,  Thala- 
kkulaihu  kalam  aruihaya,\idu.  He  has  also  explained  the 
locality  with  the  help  of  a  map  and  proved  that  both  these 
places  were  inland  villages  in  the  time  of  &&jara.ja  I  and 
that  Katiyapat-jianam  and  Miriam  were  the  sea-ports. 
The  first  two  places  are  between  two  and  three  miles  away 
from  the  coast,  bio  geological  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  interval  in  that  part  of  the  country.  If  this. interpret¬ 
ation  of  the  obscure  Tamil  phrase  is  accepted  it  follows 
that  ftsjara-ja  and  his  successors  desired  to  place  religious 
instruction  on  a  proper  footing  in  Kanthalttr  s'alai. 

But  the  ‘burning  of  the  ships  at  the  KSnthalur  road¬ 
stead’ is  .  often^  associated  with  the  capture  of  the  port 
of  Vilinjam.  It  is  therefore  contended  by  some  writers  that 
as  Vilinjam  was  conquered  by  the  P&pdyas  and  the  Cholas 
successively  the  kings  of  Travancore  were  defeated  and 
a  part  qf  their  possessions  torn  away.  But  it  has  already 
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b8en  pointed  out  that  Vilinjam  at  that  period  did  not 
form  a  part  of  Veriacl.  The  erroneous  interpretations 
placed  upon  the  vague  phrase  have,  however,  been  res¬ 
ponsible  for  turning  scholars  from  the  proper  path  of 
investigation.  Starting  from  that  as  a  landmark  in  the 
region  of  l'esearch  many  a  writer  drew  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  something  which  the  Chola  emperors  are  found 
to  have  stated  repeatedly  on  stone  and  copper.  The  kings 
of  the  Vijay&laya  dynasty  were  great  rulers  possessing 
large  armies  and  considerable  fleets.  But  that  of  itself 
cannot  invest  them  with  the  fame  of  gaining  victories  over 
Travancore  unless  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a  reason¬ 
able  character.  Their  inscriptions  are  found  in  KanyS- 
kumari  and  a  few  other  places  in  south  Travancore.  The 
statement  that  they  seized  Vilinjam  appears  to  be  correct; 
for  the  place  was  once  known  as  Vilinjamana  R&jendra- 
oholapattanam.  It  is  equally  true  that  they  held  Kott&r 
which  was  maintained  as  a  military  outpost.  These  places 
which  had  been  conquered  from  the  Ay  kings  by  the 
Pan^yas  passed  to  the  possession  of  the  Cholas.  But  from 
this  it  cannot  be  argued  that  Travancore  or  Venad  was 
conquered  and  made  a  feudatory  by  the  Chbias. 

The  names  and  details  of  the  activities  of  the  kings  of 
Travancore  during  this  period  are  not  known.  However,  we 
find  in  278  M.  E.  (1103  A.D.)  a  Rsmar 
Rimar  _  Thirnva^i  from  an  inscription  of  his  in  the 
Thiruvadi.  RameSvaraswSrai’s  temple  at  Quilon.1 2 
His  full  name  was  Ramar  Thiruvadi  KbyiladhikarikalSyina 
Sri  Kula&khara  Ohakravarf  hikal.  A  Travancore  arohseo- 
logist  suggests  more  than  one  explanation  for  the  name.® 
But  the  term  ChaJcravarihi  shows  that  he  waif  a  great  king 
who  had  the  status  of  an  emperor.  His  acce-  sien  is  assigned 

1  Travanoore  Arohaeological  Serie*,  Vol.  V,  p.  40. 

2  Do.  p.  44, 
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to  the  year  262  M.  E.  (1087  A.  D.).  His  residence  was 
Panangsvanam  palace  at  Kurakkeni  Kollam  (Quilon)  which 
was  being  occupied  by  Sri  Vallabhan  Ksthai,  ,a  former  king 
of  Vsn&cl.*  The  archaeologist  takes  that  ‘it  is  more  probable 
that  Kula^ekhara  of  these  records  was  a  Chera  king,  and 
that  Quilon  was  his  southern  outpost  where  he  had  encamped 
for  some  time  in  the  palace  at  Panang&vu.'1 * 3  The  probability 
of  this  king  being  a  Chera  is  noticed,  but  the  archaeologist 
appears  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the  Vepad. 
kings  ware  not  Cheras,  which  latter  according  to  him  ruled 
■from  Thir  uvanchikkulam.  But  the  Chsra  ancestry  of  the 
Vspad  kings  is  a  historical  fact.  An  inscription  of  the  4th 
century  M.  E.  on  the  Udayamart’handa  mandapam  at  Iravi- 
puthar  describes  the  Vgnad  line  as  the  Ch'ra  Thiruvamsam .3 
Territories  of  Venad  extended  as  far  north  as'  Perunnayil 
at  all  events.'1 6  The  record  under  reference  shows  that 
RSLmar  Thiruvadi  fought  with  the  Aryas,  who,  it;  has  been 
suggested,  were  the  soldiers  of  KulOt'hunga  I.  That  Ch5la 
king  exercised  some  authority  in  N&njans(l  south  of  Kottar.8 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  on  which  a  definite  opinion  as 
regards  a  fight  between  Ramar  Thiruvadi  and  Kulot'hunga 
may  be  supported. 

The  author  of  the  Mysore  Gazetteer  observes  ‘that 
under  Kulofc’bunga  I  the  Cheras  continued  to  be  feudatories 
of  theOholas,  winch  means  that  the  relations. which'  existed 
during  the  reigns  of  Rajafsja  I  and  his  immediate  succes¬ 
sors  continued'.8  The  identity  of  the  Chsfa  feudatories 
therefore  deserves  examination.  The  kings  mentioned  in 


1  Travancore  Arohaoologio  al  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  10. 

3  J)o.  Vol.  V,  p.  43. 

3  On  this  question  see  pp.  41-43. 

4  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,  p.  37. 

5  Do.  Vol.  IY,  p.  130. 

6  Mysore  Gazetteer,  Vol.  11^  Parti  II,  p.  110. 
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the  Chola  inscriptions  as  Cheras  may  be  identified  with 
the  rulers  who  exercised  authority  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Kerala  from  their  capital  at  Mahodaya  pattapam,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Cheras.  A  ThillaisthSnara  inscription  shows  that 
Sdithya  the  Chola  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Sthanu 
&avi  who  is  described  as  a  Chera  king.1  Vikki  Annan,  a 
general,  was  honoured  by  both  the  kings  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Nllakanta  Sastri  suggests  that  the  friendship  between 
the  two  kings  began  with  the  extention  of  the  Chola  rule 
Jfco  Kongu.  According  to  him  the  Chera  king  who  ruled  in 
'Kerala  in  the  time  of  ftajaraja  I  was  BhSskara  ftavi 
V  arm  a. 2  ‘The  campaign  for  which  Rsjaraja  takes  credit 
in  his  Tanjore  inscription  for  conquering  the  Cheras  and 
the  Pspdyas  in  the  Malainad  was  obviously  different 
from  and  later  than  that  in  which  K&nthalur  and  Vilinjam 
were  attacked/3  The  chief  conquests  of  ^.ajaraja  in  the 
Kerala  country  were  in  the  north  after  crossing  the  eighteen 
forests.4  Sthanu  Aavi  and  Bhsskara  .'ftavi  are  regarded  as 
the  sole  representatives  of  the  Cheras  apparently  because 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  ancient  Chera  capital.  The 
conquests  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Cholas  in  Kerala 
were  not  the  conquests  of  places  within  the  limits  of  Vena<J 
which  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct  kingdom  in  the  inscriptions 
themselves. 

A  Travancore  recoi’d  shows  that  Kilanatikal,  the 
daughter  of  a  Kulasekhara,  and  the  Devi  of  Vijayaraga, 
made  a  present  of  some  gold  for  maintaining  a  perpetual 
lamp  in  the  Thirunanthikkara  temple  in  south  Travancore5. 
The  archaeologist  who  edited  that  record'  observes  that 
Vijayaraga  was  Sthanu  Ravi’s  successor  on  the  Chera 
throne,  and  supports  his  view  with  an  inscription  of 

1  The  Colas,  Vol.  I,  p- 138-  • 

2  Do.  p.  201. 

3  Do.  p.  203. 

4  Do.  p.  204. 

5  Travancore  Arohwo  logical  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  144. 
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the  year  936  A.  D.  at  the  Siva  temple  at  Thiruvottiynr 
near  Madras.  That  inscription  records  a  grant  of  gold  by 
Iravi  NUi,  daughter  of  Vijayaraga,  a  Kerala  king,  for 
maintaining  a  perpetual  lamp:  The  Vijayaraga  of  both 
these  records  may  be  identified  with  the  Koviladhikarikal 
mentioned  in  the  Kohtayam  plates.1  His  accommodation 
in  the  list  of  rulers  of  the  line  of  Sthanu  .ftavi  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  the  impression  that  he  functioned  as 
the  Perumal’s  agent  in  the  transaction  recorded  in  the 
Kottayam  plates.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Venacl  ruling  family.  KSviladhikSrikal,  ■ 
palace  majors,  were  generally  younger  princes.2  If  that  be 
so,  the  grant  by  KllSnatikal,  his  wife,  to  the  Thirunanthh 
kar a  temple  may  be  regarded  as  a  normal  act  of  piety.  The 
grant  made  by  Iravi  NUi,  his  daughter,  to  the  temple  near 
Madras  might  have  been  occasioned  by  her  relationship  by 
wedlock  with  a  Pandya  or  a  Chola  prince.  Thus,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  nature  of  relationship  of  the  “Cheras 
of  the  north”  with  the  Chola  kings,  the  kingdom  of  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Cheras,  viz.,  Venatj.,  was  not 
within  its  ambit  either  directly  or  indirectly.  We  find 
from  the  inscription  of  Msfan  Chadayan  of  the  eighth 
century  A.  D.,  that  he  was  fighting  with  the  Ch§ra  army 
near  Vilinjam.  No  suggestion  has  yet  been  made  by  any 
writer  that  Sthapu  &avi  or  any  of  his  predecessors  or 
successors  maintained  a  fleet  at  Vilinjam,  much  less  that 
Vilinjam  was  the  headquarters  of  their  navy. 

.  The  period  of  Rsmar  Thiruvadi  Kula^ekhara’s  reign  ' 
cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  stated  that  in  292  M.  E. 
(1116  A.  D.)  a  Kupaka  (Travancore)  king  conquered  Kottar 
together  with  the  whole  of  NanjanSd  from  the  Papdyan 
king  &3jasim&a.3  Kulofhunga,  the  last  of  the  great 
Cholas,  died  in  1120  A.  D.  Some  years  before  his  death 

1  Vide  p.  33.  ' 

2  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Yol-  IV,  p.  144,— ‘(See  infra  page  57). 

3  Nagam  Aiya,  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  251. 
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he  lost  his  hold  over"  iN&njanacl  and  adjoining  territories. 
It  is  also  -stated  that  a  little  later  ParSnthaka  Papdya 
vanquished  the  Chera  in  battle,  received  tribute  from 
him,  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Knpakas,  cap¬ 
tured  Vilinjam,  seized  K&nthalur  salai  and  set  up  ten 
golden  lamps  for  the  deity  at  AnanthaSayanam.1  The 
sole  evidence  for  all  this  is  an  undated  inscription  found 
at  Kanyskumari,  a  document  in  which  self-adulation 
appears  to  have  rooted  out  the  faintest  vestige  of  truth. 
The  assignment  of  certain  lands  to  the  Goddess  at  Kanys- 
kumSri  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  the 
record.  The  defeat  of  the  Chera  king  and  the  capture  of 
Vilinjam  and  KSnthalur  salai  mentioned  therein  do  not 
seem  to  rest  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  ‘sitting  on  the 
same  throne  with  Devondra’  which  ParSnthaka  claims  to 
hove  done. 

There  is  another  fact  of  an  infirmative  character 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  which  deprives  it  of  all 
pretensions  to  veracity;  for  while  it  narrates  the  .capture 
of  Kulam  in  Telingana  far  away  in  the  north,  it  also 
mentions  that  Vilinjam  was  the  place  where  he  fought  his 
Rannippcru  or  first  battle.  If  the  first  battle  was  at  Vilin¬ 
jam,  the  capture  of  Telingana  must  certainly  have  been 
posterior  to  that  engagement.  It  cannot  be  that  after  the 
conqueror  retraced  his  steps  to  his  native  country,  he 
commanded  the  setting  up  of  this  solitary  inscription  at 
Kany&kumSri  mentioning  his  subsequent  conquest.  There 
are  other  circumstances  also  which  throw  suspicion  op. this 
self-eulogising  story.  ParSnthaka  Psndya  was  in  the 
position  of  a  feudatory  of  the  Chbla  king.  Mr.  Nllakanta 
Sastri  observes  that  his  conquest  of  south  Travancore, 
the  imposition  of  a  tribute  on  that  country,  and  his 
attacks  on  Salai  and  Vilinjam  would  constitute  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  policy  of  Kulot'hunga  I.  He  explains  the 
1  Travancore  Arohseological  Series,  Voi.  I,  Yo-  III,  pp-  5-6. — Also  Tip 
Ranclyan  Kingdom,  p.  124, 
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inconsistency  by  suggesting  that  the  expedition  must  have 
been  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ChSla  emperor  and  under 
his  orders.  It  is  impossible  to  accept  the  suggestion  that 
Kulot'hunga  I,  having  conquered  the  country  and  fortified 
Kottar,  would  direct  or  even  permit  the  Faiidya  king  to 
meddle  with  it.  Nor  has  the  necessity  of  any  re-conquest 
been  explained.  A  thick  cloud  overhangs  the  story  of 
ParSnthaka  defeating  the  Chora  king  of  Travancore. 
Kottar  was  then  a  Chola  outpost.1  It  may  therefore  be 
inferred  that  the  alleged  successes  of  the  Cholas  over  Tra¬ 
vancore  as  well  as  the  achievements  of  his  own  ancestors, 
real  or  imaginary,  are  recorded  by  Paranthakain  a  boastful 
vein.2  Mr.  Nilakanta  Sastri  who  accepts  the  truth  of 
the  viotory  over  the  Cher a  on  the  strength  of  this  inscrip¬ 
tion,  himself  suspects  the  px-etensions  of  Parsnthaka 
P&ndya  as  regards  the  invasion  of  Telingana  Kulam  which 
is  also  recited  in  the  same  document.3 

Vlra  Kerala  Varma*  who- ruled  over  Travancore  bet¬ 
ween  292-320  M.  E.  (1117-1145  A.  D.)  took  advantage  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  NanjanSd  the  fortunes 
Vna Ksrala Varma.  0SCiUated  between  the  PSndyas 

and  the  Cholas.  It  is  said  that  the  king  defeated  Nsnchi 
Kuravan,  a  chieftain  of  NanjanSdh5  who  exercised  influence 
over  the  villages,  Cape  Comorin,  Suchlndram,  etc.  and 
annexed  his  possessions.  Nagam  Aiya  following  Professor 
Sundaram  Pillai  says  that  a  grant  mentioned  in  the  Chola- 
puram  inscription  made  to  the  deity  at  RsjendrachO- 
Is&varamudaya  Mahsdsva  at  Kbttsr  was  probably  a  peace- 

1  The  Pandyan  Kingdom,  p.  125. 

2  The  Travancore  Arohseological  Series,  Vol.  I,  No.  Ill,  p.  17. 

3  The  Pandyan  kingdom,  pp.  124-125. 

4  Nagam  Aiya — State  Manual  Vol.  I,  p.  252. 

5  Tradition  affirms  that  the  name  Nfinjanid  is  reminiscent  of  the  Kurava 
Chief  who  once  ruled  over  it.  Scholars,  however,  derive  the  word  from 
‘ninjil’  plough,  NSnjanftd,  according  tQ  them,  being  a  land  of  ploughs, 
a  cultivable  land. , 
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offering  made  by  Vlra  Kerala  Varma  to  the  Choi  a  power. 
But  the  inscription1  does  not  warrant  the  con  elusion. 
Kulbt'hunga  I  did  not  advance  further  north  of  Koltsr. 
The  affairs  of  the  Chola,  kingdom  fell  into  confusion 
after  his  death.3  VikramSditbya  VI,  the  Chalukya 
king,  the  hero  of  VikramSnkadevacharitha  of  Bilhana, 
attempted  to  prop  up  his  brother-in-law  on  the  Chola 
throne.  But  that  brother-in-law  lost  his  life  in  a  fresh 
rebellion.  Rajiga,  the  lord  of  Vengi,  had  taken  possession  of 
Kanchi.  Vikramadithya  defeated  him  and  proclaimed  his 
undisputed  authority.  Even  in  Kulot'hunga’s  time  •  the 
Chola  hold  over  the  Pandyan  territories  was  extremely 
weak,  and  the  only  expedient  by  which  he  attempted  to 
retain  what  little  existed  was  to  establish  military  camps 
(nilappMai)  with  suitable  garrisons.  Vikrama  Chola, 
(Kulot'hunga’s  successor,  1120-1163)  inherited  a  diminished 
kingdom  comprising  only  the  original  Chola  possession.8  • 
In  these  circumstances  there  is  little  force  in  the  reasoning 
that  the  grant  made  by  the  Travancore  king  was  a  political 
peace-offering.  It  appears  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
a  pious  gift  to  a  neighbouring  temple.  Sundaram  Pillai 
himself  states  that  ‘the  receipt  of  a  grant  is  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  right  of  the  grantor  to  make  the  grant’.  This 
means  that  the  tract  was  then  definitely  within  the  limits 
of  Travancore.  The  endowment  was  a  very  small  one,  four 
nalis  of  rice  and  condiments  and  the  expenses  of  lighting 
a  lamp  daily,  too  small  indeed  to  merit  the  name  of  a  peaoe- 
effering  by  one  king  to  another.  The  Thiruvallam  inscrip¬ 
tion  of'319  M.  E.  is  another  record  of  Vira  Kerala  Varma.4 
Travancore  was  under  him  a  well-organised  kingdom  with 
an  efficient  government.  *  . 

1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  17. 

2  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XX,  p.  281. 

3  K.  A.  Nilakanta  Sasfcri,  The  Colas,  Vol.  II,  p.  Cl. 

4  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travancore, 
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Vlra  Kerala,  Varma  was  succeeded  by  KOtha  Kerala 
Varma.  He  was  able  to  retain  portions  of  ISTSnjanSd  con- 
♦  quered  by  his  predecessor.  Inscriptions 

& ViraRaviYa'rma'1 '  belonging  to  his  reign1  narrate  that  he 
made  gifts  of  lands  in  the  villages  of 
Suchindram,  Kajakkscd,  Thenvalanallur  and  Thekkanputhnr 
to  the  deity  at  Suchindram.  ffhe  Ohblapuram  inscription 
evidences  an  assignment  by  the  king  of  revenue  arising  from 
devadSna  lands  at  VadaVri  in  NSnjanSd.  A  Suchindram 
record  of  320  M.  E.  also  shows  that  by  a  royal  command 
issued  under  the  Sign  Manual  taxes  payable  to  the  king 
were  assigned  to  the  temple  so  that  an  offering  to  the 
deity  might  be  performed  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  last.2 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  land  is  described  as  situated 
in  Nsnjanad.  The  name  of  the  province  Ut’hamachola- 
ValanSd,  a  division  of  Rsjaraja  PandinEd  which  appears 
in  the  P&ndya  and  Ohola  inscriptions  does  not  find  a 
place  here.  Another  Suchindram  inscription,  one  of  325 
M.E.,  assigns  to  the  temple  30  Mas  of  land  also  in  Nsnjanacl. 
These  records  are  entitled  to  very  great  value,  for  they  are 
engraved  in  a  prominent  temple  situated  in  a  tract  of  country 
the  possession  of  which  was  always  an  object  of  desire  pn 
the  part  of  the  Pandyas  and  the  Cholas.  From  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  facts  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  Ven&d  was  then 
an  independent  kingdom  of  which  NanjanScl  had  become 
a  part.  It  appears  that  Kdtha  Kerala  died  in  325  M.  E. 
(1150  A.  D.). 

Sri  Vlra  Ravi  Varma,  his  successor,  reigned 
from  326  to  339  M.  E.  (1151-1164  A.  D.)3.  He  was  a 
powerful  king.  The  village  assemblies  were  treated  with 
consideration  by  him.  But  he  had  his  own  officers  to 

1  Travaneore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol-  IV,  pp.  18-21. 

2  Do.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  19-20. 

3  It  is  stated  that  Ravi  Varma  was  king  in  340  M.  E.  The  inscription 
which  is  cited  as  authority  therefor,  however,  does  not  mention  his  namy 
— fravanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  VII,  p.  12. 


look  after  the  affairs  which  came  within  the  province  of 
the  king.  The  executive  officers  who  made  the  grant 
of  land  to  the  Puravari  temple  on  behalf  of  the  king  are 
called  officers  in  charge  of  Nanjanad.  Messrs.  Nilakanta 
Sastri  and  Sewell1 * 3 4  suggest  that  this  Vlra  Ravi  Varna  was 
a  tributary  of  the  Pandyan  king  Mara  Varman  Sri 
Vallabha.  This  view  is  ba#ed  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Hultzeh  and  Prof.  Rangachari.  The  argument  advanced 
by  t^em  is  untenable  both  in  fact  and  in  logic.  They  say 
that  as  Ravi  Varma  was  a  contemporary  of  Sri  Vallabha 
he  must  have  been-  a  feudatory  of  the  Pandyan.13  This  is 
sought  to  be  rested  on  some  inscriptions  of  Sri  Vallabha, 
three  at  Puravari  Chathurvedimanga lam, a  and  one  at 
Suchlndram.1  The  inscriptions  ^relate  to  grants  of  land  in- 
Vlrakeralamangalam,  Valliytir,  made  by  Sri  Vallabhadeva 
to  the  temple  at  Puravari  Chathurvedimangalam.  But  the 
lands  granted  to  the  Suchlndram  temple  were  inPurafhaya- 
nacl,  outside  the  territories  of  Travancore.  In  interproD 
ing  them  the  writers  have  fallen  into  a  serious  error  on 
account  of  the  prepossessions  in  the  light  of  which  they, 
viewed  the  facts  of  Travancore  history.  The  assumption 
with  which  they  start  is  that  the  Cholas  and  the  Pandyas 
divided  among  themselves  the  supremacy  of  south  India, 
now  exercised  by  one  and  now  by  the  other.  Therefore, 
Travancore  must  necessarily  be  a  feudatory.  The  logic  is 
strange  and  the  conclusion  wrong.  The  grant  by  Mar  a 
Varman  to  a  temple  in  the  territory  of  tl^e  king  of  Veua$ 
does  not  establish  the  truth  of  his  overlordship.  The  locality 
in  which  the  lands  lay  was  in  Vlrakeralamangalam, .  in 
Valliyur,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Pandyan  king.  The 

1  Historical  Inscriptions  of  Southern  India,  p.  112. 

%  Inscriptions  of  the  Madras  Presidency ,Vol.  Ill,  No.  123,  p.  1708.  It  is 
stated  that  ‘as  this  king  was  the  contemporary  of  Sri  Vallabha  Dr. 
Hultzsch  infers  that  he  must  have  been  a  feudatory  of  the  Pandya’. 

3  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  VII,  p.  2. 

4  Do.  Vol.  IV,  p.  123. 
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welfare  of  temples  was  above  dynastic  disputes  and  belli¬ 
gerent  enterprises.  Gifts  made  to  a  deity  in  a  particular 
temple  cannot,  therefore,  mean  that  the  grantor  held  sway* 
over  the  territories  surrounding  it.  Thus  the  existence  of 
records  in  the  temples  proclaiming  grants  made  to  them 
does  not  prove  the  suzerainty  of  the  grantor.  The  grants 
must  have  been  inscribed  on  stones  placed  in  the  temples 
to  give  them  publicity  as  title  deeds  conferring  the  rights. 

The  successors  of  Vlra  Ravi  Varma  were  Ylra  Kerala 
Yarma  339-342  M'.E.  (1164-1167  A.  D.),  Vlra  Atliicha  Varma 
342-348  M.  E.  (1167-1173  A.  D.),1  and 
Udaya  Matfc’ii&nda  Udaya  Mart'  ha  n  da  V  arm  a  in  due  order. 

r  a  Of  these  the  last  mentioned  king  was  the 
father  of  Thribhuvana  Devi  who  became  the  wife  of  the 
Pandya  king  Maravarman  Sri  Vallabha.  This  is  the  Thri¬ 
bhuvana  Devi  referred  to  in  the  Iraviputhar  inscription.2 
By  that  time  the  territories  of  Travancore  extended  beyond 
the  Ghats  ;  for  it  was  Yalliynr  and  the  surrounding  country 
which  were  granted  to  her  in  honour  of  her  marriage.  The 
inference  is  further  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that 
Sri  Vallabha  had  to  content  himself  while  making  a  grant 
to  the  Suchlndram  temple  by  assigning  certain  areas  on  the 
east  of  the  Ghats. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
scholars  as  regards  the  date  of  Udaya  Msrt’hancia 
Varma’s  accession.  According  to  blagam  Aiya,  his  ac¬ 
cession  was  in  348  M.  E.  (1173  A.  D.).3  His  authority 
appears  to  be  Sundaram  Pillai4  who  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  from  a  Thir uvattar  inscription  of  this  king. 

1  Kilim&nur  inscription — Travancore  Archaaologioal  Series,  Vol.  V, 
pp.  68-69 

2  See  Archasologioal  Department  Administration  Report  for  1113.  M.B.  p.  3. 

3  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  254. 

4  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travancore,  p.-25. — Indian  Antiquary  Vol. 
XXIV,  p.  2787. 
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Gopinatha  Rao  would  take  the  year  of  the  inscription  as 
398  M.  E.1  A  later  archaeologist  in  the  course  of  a  note  on 
the  Kollnrmatham  plates  of  this  king  agrees  with  Sundaram 
Filial  as  regards  the  date  348  M.  E.a  However,  he  dis¬ 
agrees  from  him  in  respect  of  some  of  the  other  inferences. 
The  words  construed  as  KdlidaihM m  by  Sundaram  Pillai  are 
read  as  llamhUm  by  the  archaeologist.  If  the  latter  view 
prevails  the  statement  made  in  the  former  Manual  that  this 
king  reigned  with  his  capital  at  Kolidaikkuru  (Kulikkod) 
near  PadmanSbhapuram  cannot  be  accepted.3  The  KilimS- 
nur  record  of  343  M.  E.  also  states  that  Udaya  Marth&nda 
was  then  the  Yuvaraja  ( Uamkuru ). 

The  Kollnrmatham  plates  state  that  in  364  M.E.,  when 
Ylra  Udaya  Mari' handa  Varma  was  staying  at  Trivan¬ 
drum,  a  deputation  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  of 
DgvidoveSvavam  requested  him  that  a  fresh  Prasasthi 
might  be  given  by  him  in  lieu  of  an  old  one  (which  had 
become  obliterated)  concerning  the  Devaswam  and  Brahma- 
swam  lands  set  apart  for  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Sri 
Vallabhan  Kothai,  King  of  Venae!,  by  the  queen-mother.4 
The  functions  assigned  to  the  various  officials  and  ser¬ 
vants  are  mentioned  in  the  inscription.  The  terms  used 
in  this  document  for  the  various  temple  services  and 
servants  are  different  from  those  in  use  in  the  Tamil 
country,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  system  of  management 
of  temples  in  Travancore  had  its  own  distinctiveness. 

The  reign  of  Udaya  Marfhanda  Y arma  appears  to  have 
continued  until  364  M.  E.,  perhaps  sometime  longer.  The 
earliest  inscription  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  hitherto 
discovered  is  one  of  368  M.  E.  About  this  time  there 
was  intimate  relationship  between  the  Pandya  kings  and 
the  ruling  house  of  Travancore.  According  to  Shungoonny 

1  Travancore  Arohseologioal  Series,  Vol-  I,  p.  296# 

2  Do.  Yol.  IV,  pp.  26-27. 

3  .  Do.  Vol.  V,  pp.  88-69. 

4  Do.  .  Vol.  IV,  p.  28. 
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Menon,  the  Panthalam  family  who  had  migrated  from 
Papdya  country  in  79  M.  E.  received  some  territorial 
grants  from  the  Travancore  king  in  345  M.  E.1  The 
Ptinjsr  Raja,  a  scion  of  the  Pandyas,  also  immigrated  into 
Malabar  about  this  time. 

It  has  been  contended  that  Udaya  MSrt'h&pda’s 
successor  was  Adithya  Raman  of  the  Gos&la  inscription.2 

That  record3  mentions  the  present  of  a 
The  GtofMa  gjiver  drum  to  Thiruvampadi  within  the 

inscription.  ,  ^  1  , 

premises  of  the  temple  of  Sri  Fadman£bha. 
Sundaram  Pillai  who  first  explained  the  inscription  failed 
to  notice  that  it  was  a  bilingual  record  mentioning  in 
Sanskrit  and  Tamil  the  same  fact,  viz.,  a  present  to  the 
deity  by  Sthicha  RamanA  The  description  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  planets  given  in  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Tamil 
portions  is  the  same,  the  former  mentioning  the  month  of 
bhanus  of  the  year  when  Jupiter  was  at  its  zenith,  and  the 
latter  also  Dhanus  of  the  year  in  which  jupiter  stood  in 
Karkataka.  Karkataka  is  jupiter’s  house  of  ascension. 
Sundaram  Pillai,  however,  took  the  Sanskrit  verse  which 
forms  the  introductory  portion  of  the  inscription  as  be¬ 
ing  a  complete  record,  and  explained  that  Sdithya  Raman 
who  is  described  as  the  CTicithravaH  of  Kotha  MSrt'handa 
Varma,  the  Lord  of  Kolamba,  was  a  successor  of  Udaya 
MSrt'hapda  Varma  who  founded  the  Kollam  Era.  The 
word  CUathravahi  was  taken  to  mean  ‘the  bearer  of 
the  umbrella’  and  interpreted  that  he  inherited  from 

1  HiBtory  of  Travancore,  p.  93. 

2  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travancore,  p.  27. 

3  The  Sanskrit  verse  forming  the  introductory  portion  of  the  inscription  is 
as  follows  : — 

SyftnamdQraika  gOshthSlaya  kamaladrSe  Godamftrt'h&cda  Kolam- 
B&dhT&a  oliathrav&iy  dhanushi  cha  kjtha  naivedyam  ufhungajivt 
Srlmftn  Adithyar&mas  aahi  rajatha  kptham  diodimam  mandarSbham 
Diodir&khandaahaudadyuthi  Subham  adWan  mtoyam  ftthmaishamaySh  i 

4  See  Mr.  K.  V.  Subrahmanya  Aiyar’s  article  — Travanoore  Arohasoloaioal 

Series,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  46-52.  5 
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Udaya  Marfhancla  his  umbrella,  or  crown,  as  we  would 
say,  since  one  described  as  the  ‘honoured  soul  of  the  earth’ 
could  not  have  been  the  personal  servant  of  another  indivi¬ 
dual.'1  This  is  a  mistaken  interpretation.  There  is  perhaps 
no  instance  in  literature  of  a  successor  being  described  as 
an  ‘umbrella  bearer’.  The  CHathravahi  of  the  record  must 
have  been  an  attendant  of  the  king,  not  a  low-paid 
servant,  but  a  person  of  rank  and  consequence.  In  Travan- 
core  in  those  days,  as  in  other  countries,  personal* service 
to  the  king  was  regarded  as  a  great  privilege  by  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  the  land.  The  Tamil  portion  of  the  inscription  calls 
the  donor  Athie'har&man  of  Maruthaman,  his  house  or  his 
village.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  observes  the  archaeo¬ 
logist  that,  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  Adithya  Raman 
as  a  king  of  Vsnad,  a  conclusion  which  may  be  regarded 
as  correct.  The  king  of  Venad  at  the  time  -was  Udaya 
Msrt'h&nda  Varma  of  the  Thiruvatiar  record  already  notic¬ 
ed,  described  in  the  Gosala  inscription  as  Kstha  Msrt’han^a. 
Adithya  Raman  was  his  umbrella  bearer. 

The  year  assigned  to  the  inscription  by  Professor 
Sundaram  Pillai,  viz.,  365  M.E.,  also  appears  to  be  incorrect. 
The  view  is  rested  on  a  supposed  chronogram  ‘Msrt'h&nda’ 
which  occurs  in  the  inscription  before  the  word  ‘Kolamba.’ 
But  the  astronomical  dataset  forth  in  both  the  Sanskrit  and 
Tamil  portions  of  the  record  militate  against  that  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  position  assigned  to  the  planets  points, to  a  year 
in  which  jupiter  was  in  Karkatakam.  In  365  M.  E.  jupiter 
could  not  be  in  the  Karkatakam  rdsi.  The  archaeologist 
who  edited  this  inscription  has  accepted  371  M.  E.  as  the 
year  of  the  record.2  The  language  of  the  record  raises  a 
strong  presumption  that  Kotha  Mart'hancla  Varma  was  alive 
at  the  time.  It  is  clear  that  in  371  M.E.  Vi  fa  Rama  Varma 
was- the  ruling  king  as  will  be  seen  from  his  Vellayani  ins¬ 
cription  of  that  year.  If  this  process  of  feasoning  is  correct 

1  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travaneore,  pp-  30-3 1- 

2  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series — Vol.  Ill,  p.  48. 
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the  GOSala  inscription  must  have  been  engraved  before 
37.1  M.E.,  in  a  year  when  jupiter  was  in  Karkatakam,  pro¬ 
bably  in  359  M.  E.,  in  the  lifetime  of  KStha  Mart'han^a 
Varma,  In  that  year  jupiter  was  in  Karkatakam. 

The  GoSSla  inscription  is  of  great  value  for  another 
purpose  viz.,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  Vensuj  at  the  time. 

“Whatever  might  have  been”  says  Sunda- 
The  extent  of  Veoad.  ram  “the  original  extent  of  Venad, 

in  the  fourth  Malabar  century  it  did  include  Trivandrum, 
its  present  capital”.  Even  this  bears  the  semblance  of  a 
concession  made  by  that  learned  writer;  for  says  he,  “if 
Kolidaikuru-  was  ever  the  suitable  centre  of  Vonacl,  as 
the  name  indicates,1 2 * *  we  have  some  means  of  determining 
the  original  extent  of  that  ancient  principality.  Taking 
this  village  of  Padman&bhapuram  as  the  Centre  and  Cape 
Comorin  as  a  point  in  the  circumference,  Venad,  as  it 
originally  stood,  could  not  have  embraced  any  territory 
further  north  of  Trivandrum.”  But  Vena<j  was  then  not  a 
principality,  but  a  large  kingdom.  The  Go&ala  inscription 
itself  refers  to  Udaya  Mart'hsn^a  Varma  as  the  Lord  of 
Kolamba  (Quilon).  Quilon  and  not  Kolidaikkttru  appears  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  kings  of  Vena$ 
were  exercising  authority  in  such  distant  places  like 
Chengannur,  Thiruvalla.  Udayamperur  and. Panjar.* 

The  next  sovereign  according  to  Nagam  Aiya  was 
Sri  Devadaran  Kerala  Varma  (Sri  Vlra 
sma  arma.  Kerala  III)8.  But  from  epigraphic  evidence 

it  is  seen  that  Sri  Vira  Rama  Varma,  otherwise  known 


1  Sundaram  Pillai,  however,  admits  that  the  etymology  of  geographical 
names  is  not  always  a  reliable  guide  to  history. 

2  See  Mithr&nandaparam  inscription  of  Manika»{ha  Rama  Varma— Tra- 

vanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  28. 

,3  Nagam  Aiya— State  Manual,  Vql.  I.  p,  254, 
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as  Manikantha  Rama  Varma,  was  his  predecessor.1 
Sri  Ylra  Rama  Varma  must  have  succeeded  Vlra  Udaya 
Msrt'handa  Varma  before  3*71  M.  E.  (1196  A.  D-).  RSma 
Varma’s  inscription  at  Vellsyani  (371  M.E.)2  is  interesting 
in  so  far  as  it  reveals  the  social  and  political  organisation 
of  the  time. 

“Besides  the  village  associations  already  noticed, 
Vanad,  it  would  appear,  had  an  important  public  body. under 
the  name  of  the  ‘Six  Hundred’  to  supervise  the  working  of 
temples  and  charities  connected  therewith.  What  other 
powers  and  privileges  this  remarkable  corporation  of  ‘Six 
Hundred’  was  in  possession  of,  future  investigation  can 
alone  determine.  But  a  number  so  large,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  British  House  of  Commons,  could  not  have  been 
meant,  in  so  small  a  state  as  Venad  was  in  the  12th 
century,  for  the  single  function  of  temple  supervision. 
There  is  an  allusion  again  in  this  record  to  the  Valanjiyara 
of  the  eighteen  districts.  The  ‘eighteen  districts’  were  no 

doubt  eighteen  administrative  divisions  of  Venad. . ..We 

may  reasonably  presume  that  the  eighteen  Valanjiyars  were 

eighteen  local  magnates,  or  feudal  barons  of  the  realm . 

It  looks  probable  that  the  local  chieftains  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  forming,  as  it  were,  his 
government  or  cabinet  ministry  came  from  this  class  of 
Valanjiydrs  or  feudal  barons”.3 

So  far  Prof.  Sundaram  Pillai.  It  is  however  clear 
that  there  are  earlier  references  to  the  existence  of 
village  assemblies.  The  Gf^ala  inscription  speaks  of  the 
assembly  of  Trivandrum  (Fabha  and.  Sabhanjitha )  as 
functioning  much  earlier.  Even  in  the  first  century  M.  E. 
we  find  the  king  taking  the  assent  of  the  local  magnates 
and  other  prominent  citizens  in  making  a ‘conveyance 

1  Travancore  Arohaeologioal  Series,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  28 — See  also  'Some  Early 
Sovereigns  of  Travancore,  pp.  38-39. 

2  Travanoore  Arohaeologioal  Series,  Vol  III,  p.  33. 

3  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travanopre- 
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of  land  to  the .  Christians  at  Quilon.  In  fact,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  local  affairs  was  conducted  by  the  people 
of  the  locality  subject,  however,  to  the  authority  of  the  ruler 
to  modify  the  decisions  by  his  influence  exercised  through 
his  officers.  Padmanabha  Menon  observes:  “  The  Nayars 
who  formed  the  protecting  class  were  originally  organised 
into  guilds  of  Six  Hundred,  Five  Hundred  and  Five  Thou¬ 
sand,  and  each  guild  seems  to  have  had  assigned  to  it  the 
protection  of  all  the  people  in  a  nddu  or  country.  Now  the 
three  kinds  of  Kuttams  or  assemblies  mentioned  above  are 
(i)  the  IfMttam  of  the  Thara  or  Village,  (ii)  the  KUUami  of 
the  Nadu  or  district,  (iii)  the  KfiUam  of  all  Kerala  or 
Malabar.”1  The  Nadu  or  district  is  described  by  Logan 
as  a  congeries  of  Thqras.  The  Kvttam  of  a  nadu  was  a 
representative  body  of  immense  power  which,  when 
necessity  existed,  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  the  .'fisja 
and  punished  his  ministers  when  they  did  unwarrantable 
acts.2  These  assemblies  possessed  a  corporate  politi¬ 
cal  existence.  ‘It  was  only  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  A.  D.  that  the  NEyars  who  were  once  the  protectors 
of  the  land,  the  eye,  the  hand  and  the  order,  lost  their 
influence.3  The  relations  between  the  king  and  the  people, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  always  smooth. 


The  successor  of  Vlra  Kama  Varma  Tbiruvadi  was 
Vlra  Rama  Kerala  Varma  who  reigned  from  384  to 
389  M.  E.  (1209-1214  A.  D.).  In  the 
Dmdanm^Kerala  Mampalli  plate  the  name  of  Dovadaran 
appears  as  Kilpsiar  Sri  Vifa  Dovadaran 
Kerala  Varma  Avaniyana  Pillayar  ThiruvadiA  He  founded 
a  village  (with  a  temple)  called  after  him  Vlra  Kefala- 
puram  or  yiralam,  as  it  is  now  known,  near  Attingal 


1  History*of  Kerala,  Vol.  I,  p.  251. 

2  Logan — Malabar  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  89. 

3  Do. 

4  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  76. 
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in  Chirayinkil  taluk.  His  daughter  (son?),  Sri  Vlra 
Umayamma,  constructed  the  temple  of  Mahadeva  at 
Kaihinamkulam  in  390  M.E,1  ^;ima  Kerala  Varma’s  inscri¬ 
ption  at  Trivandrum  clearly  shows  “that  in  384  M.E.  Trivan¬ 
drum  like  so  many  other  villages,  had  a  sabha,  or  assembly, 
with  a  Sabhanjitha,  chairman  or  secretary  of  its  own,  and 
that  it  used  to  meet  on  occasions  of  importance  in  the  old 
temple  at  Mithr&nandapufam  about  a  furlong  to  the  west  of 
the  present  shrine  of  Sri  PadmanSEbha.  The  south-western 
corner  .of  the  court-yard  of  this  temple  is  still  pointed  out  as 
the  saored  spot  where  sabhas  used  to  meet  of  old,  and  the 
word  Hek'  or  south  serves  as  no  dubious  guide  to  that  spot. 
The  raised  floor  of  this  hall  still  remains;  but  the  roof  which 
must  have  resounded  with  the  voice  of  many  a  wise  counsel 
is  no  more”.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the 
Sabha  in  later  times  it  had  a  robust  existence  at  this  period. 

The  next  king  was  Ravi  Kerala  Varma  390-412  M.  E. 
(1215-1237  A.D.).  He  is  mentioned  in  ths  Kancliyur  inscrip- 
Ravi Kerala  Varma  tioD  of  393  M‘  E-2  in  the  Manalikkara 
The  Manalikkara  inscription  of  410  M.  E. 3  and  in  several 
ed,®t'  others  falling ‘between  these  dates.  The 

Mapalikkara  inscription  issued  on  the  27th  Meclam  410 
M.E.  is  a  document  of  great  importance  : — 

“Agreeably  to  the  understanding  arrived  at  in  a 
consultation  duly  held  among  the  loyal  chieftains  of  Sri 
Vira  Iravi  Kerala  Varma  Tiruvadi,  graciously  ruling  over 
Venad,  the  members  of  the  SabM  (or  Assembly)  of  Kodai- 
nalloor,  and  the  people  of  that  village  as  well  as  Kandan 
Tiruvikraman  of  Marugatacheri,  entrusted  with  the  right 
of  realising  the  government  dues:  We  command  and  direct 
that  the  tax  due  from  government  lands  be  taken  as  amount¬ 
ing  in  paddy  to... . and  24,  in  arakkal  crop  (Kanni  crop), 

and  725  and  24,  in  charal  crop;  (Kumbhom),  and  nsaking  up 
per  year  a  total  of . and  the  same,  due  from  tax-paying 

1  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  69-70. 

2  Do.  Vol.  I,  pp.  389-290. 

3  Do.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  59. 
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village  lands,  be  taken  as  amounting  in  paddy  to . and 

24,  in  araMal  crop;  and  728 . and  24,  in  charal  crop, 

and  making  up  per  year  a  total  of . .j?09  2/10; . and  that 

when  the  due  quantity  is  measured  out,  a  receipt  be  granted, 
discharging  the  liability;  the  fact  being  duly  noted  also  in 
the  rent  roll,  and  we  command  moreover  that  the  order  of 
permanent  lease'  (now  in  force)  be  surrendered  into  the 

hands  of  the  clerks  who  write  or  issue  such  deeds . l£roin 

the  Tuvami  (Swami),  Loo,  no  more  lease  be  taken.  When  part 
of  the  tax  is  paid,  and  part  is  still  due,  a  list  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  showing  the  arrears  for  the  whole  year;  and  an  anchali 
(or  authorisation)  taken  in  writing  to  realise  the  same  from 
the  sabha  and  the  inhabitants;  and  the  arrears  then  reco¬ 
vered  accordingly.  In  seasons  of  drought  and  consequent 
failure  of  crops,  the  members  of  the  sabha  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  village  shall  iuspeot  thq  lands,  and  ascertain 
which  have  failed  and  which  have  not.  The  lands  that 
have  failed  shall  be  assessed  at  one-fifth  of  the  normal 
dues,  but  this  one-fifth  shall  be  levied  as  an  additional 
charge  on  the  remaining  lands  bearing  a  crop.  If 
all  the  taxable  lands  appear  to  have  equally  failed,  the 
sabha,  and  the  villagers  shall  report  the  matter  to  the  Swami 
and,  after  the  Swami  has  inspected  the  lands  and  ascertained 
the  fact,  one-fifth  (of  the  entire  dues)  shall  be  levied.  This 
one-fifth  shall  be  taken  to  include  pattavrlti  and  onachelavu 
amounting  in  paddy  to. ..If  the  members  of  the  sabha  and 
the  inhabitants  agree  among  themselves,  and  pray  in  common 
for  a  postponement  of  payment,  as  the  only  course  open  to 
a  majority  among  them,  this  demand  (one-fifth  drought  rate) 
shall  be  apportioned  over  all  the  lands  paying  tax  to  govern¬ 
ment  (to  be  levied  in  the  subsequent  harvest)  but  without 
interest  and  pattari  the  rent  roll  of  the  current  year  being 
scored  o^jt.  Should  anything  whatever  be  done  contrary  to 
these  rules,  the  deviation  shall  be  visited  with  fine. ..and  the 
strict  procedure  again  adopted.  This  Our  regulation  shall 
continue  in  force  as  long  as  the  moon  and  the  stars  endure.” 
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This  is  a '  true  version  of  the  royal  edict.  “  This 
grants”,  Says  Sundaram  Pillai,  “not  a  perpetua'Hamp  or  ‘a 
"mountain-like  drum’ to  the  Gods  above,  tut 
:  ^  peace  and  protection  to  toiling  humanity 

he  *e  below.  One  of  the  most  momentous 
questions  in  all  human  communities  has  been,  and  will  al- 
-Ways  be,  the  price  each  individual  in  it  has  to  pay  for  the 
advantages  of  organised  social  life.  In  proportion  to  the 
fixity  and  definiteness  characterising  this  price,  in  all '  its 
aspects,  is  the  government  of  the  community  said  to  be  civi¬ 
lised,  stable  and  constitutional.  An  important  item  in  the 
price  "to  ’he  thus  paid  is  the  pecuniary  contribution  given 
bv  each  individual  for  the  mainterar c e  of  the  1  state.  In 
all  agricultural  countries  the  bulk  of  the.  contri1  utioh 
itiiiSt  assume  the  form  of  land-tax.  In  Travancore,  then, 
which  is:  little  else  than  agricultural,  whete  in  fact 
there  is  no  individual  but  has  his  tharavad,  his  t  lot  of  land, 
the  plot  in  which  he  is  bora,  in  which  he  lives  and  works', 
■find  in  which  he  dies  and  is  cremated  too,  so  that  his  very 
ashes  stick  to  it  even  after  his  soul  departs  from  this- world, 
in  a  country  so  entirely  agricultural,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  more  vital  interest  or  of  more  universal  concern 
than  the  nature  and  amount  of  land-tax,  the  manner  and 
time  of  paying  it,  and  the  machinery  through  which  it  is 
realised  for  the  State. 

“It  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  with  several 
governments  in  by-gone  clays  to  farm'  out  the  land-  revenue 
to- the  highest  bidders  with  a  view  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  collecting  it  in-  dribblets^-  -The 
iniquity  of  the  system-may  be  better  imagined  than  describe 
ect  -  It  shems,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  current  in' the 
neighbouring"  districts  of  Tinnevelly  and  Madura  tb  the 
very-  days  of  the  Honourable- East  India  Gomp^nyi  -  Bfif 
in  Travancore,  thanks  to  the  village  associations- and ‘tbe! 
magnanimity  and  political  sagacity- that  seem  to  bfive^  uni¬ 
formly-  characterised-  -  the  VenSL^.-  Sovereigns,  the  system* 
l? 
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•if  it;  was  ever  largely  introduced,  was  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  the  disasters  of  the  fable  of  the  goose  with  the  golden 
eggs  were  early  averted.  For,  observe  how  the  royal  writ 
before  us  deals  that  system  a  death  blow.  It  quietly 
takes  away,  in  the  first  place,  its  sting  by  fixing  the  govern¬ 
ment  dues  exactly  and  unalterably  per  year  and  per  harvest. 
The  lease,  again,  is  not  to  be  a  lira  taravu,  an  enduring 
one,  but  one  to  be  renewed  from  time  .to  time  so  that 
the  government  farmer  would  have  no  chance  of  abusing 
his  power  on  the  strength  of  the  hold  he  might  otherwise 
have  on  the  people.  The  writ  provides  further  for  the 
reduction  of  the  government  demand  to  one-fifth  in  times 
of  drought  and  failure.  Why  when  some  lands  alone  fail 
in  a  village,  this  one-fifth  should  be  given  up  on  those 
lands  but  levied  as  an  additional  charge  upon  the  remain¬ 
ing,  might  demand  a  word  of  explanation.  In  seasons  of 
partial  failure,  and  in  tracts  of  land  not  fully  opened  out  by 
easy  lines  of  communication,  the  price  of  corn  goes  easily 
high;  and  the  Kodainallur  Council  seems  to  have  thought 
it  just,  or  at  all  events  conducive  to  fellow-feeling,  that 
those  that  are  benefited  by  such  an  adventitious  rise  of 
prices  should  forgo  a  portion  of  their  profits  for  the  sake 
of  their  suffering  fellow  villagers.  At  any  rate,  the  measure 
must  have  acted  as  a  check  upon  false  complaints  of  failure, 
since  the  duty  of  determining  what, lands  had  failed,  and 
What  not,  was  left  to  the  villagers  themselves  under  the 
supervision  of  the  sabha. 

“  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the  8 wand 
was,  to  whom  the  edict  assigns  the  duty  of  ascertaining 
the  fact  in  case  the  whole  village  fails.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
some  high  ecclesiastical  functionary,  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  village  probably  assigned 
to  him  for  his  own  support  and  the  support  of  the  temple  he 
was  in  charge  of.  The  prohibition  to  take  out  leases  from 
th B-Swami  would  then  mean  prohibition  to  farm  out  to 
the  highest  bidder  the  land  revenue  so  assigned  to  him* 
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Anyhow,  when  the  Svrami  certifies  a. complete  failure  of 
crops  in  the  whole  village,  the  Government  reduces  its  total 
demand  to  one-fifth  and  forgoes,  in  addition,  its  right  to 
levy  two  minor  charges  under  the  name  of  paftavritti 
(probably  a  present  on  the  anniversary  of  the  sovereign’s 
accession  to  the  throne)  and  onachelavu,  a  special  contri¬ 
bution  to  keep  up  the  annual  national  festival  of  that  name 
(Ojjoto).  It  is  said  that  the  edict  is  issued  in  terms  of  the 
understanding  come  to  in  a  council  composed  of  the  loyal 
chieftains  or  ministers  of  the  king,  the  assembly  of  KOdai- 
nallur,  the  people  of  the  village,  and  Ka.nd.an  Tiruvikraman, 
the  local  revenue  farmer  or  collector.  I  call  him  the  collector, 
for,  however  oppressive  a  lessee  or  farmer  he  might  have 
been  before  the  date  of  this  document,  he  and  his  successors 
in  office  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  simple  collectors 
of  revenue  after  the  exact  definition  of  the  government  dues 
given  in  the  edict  itself,  No  doubt  he  must  have  been  a 
terrible  man  in  his  day  with  an  appointed  function  in  the 
evolution  of  history,  not  unlike  perhaps  the  one  played  -by 
those  who  went  forth  to  demand  ‘ship  money’  in  the  days 
of  Hampden.  The  good  people  of  KSduinallur  seem  to  have 
been  also  equal  to  the  occasion.  Here  is  proof,  if  need  be, 
of  the  independent  nature  and  constitution  of  the  old  village 
assemblies  of  Travancore . The  sabhas  appear  as  per¬ 

manent  and  well-constituted  public  bodies  that  acted  as  a 

buffer  between  the  people  and  the  government...; . The 

whole  procedure  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  all  the  parties 
concerned,  their  conjoint  action  resulting  in  so  precious  a 
charter  to  the  people,  and  so  unmistakable  a  monument  of 
the  sovereign’s  unbounded  love  of  his  subjects. 

“  Though  the  wording  of  the  document  makes  the  enact¬ 
ment  applicable  primarily  only  to  the  village  of  KS^ainaljttr, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  sooner  or  later  extended  to ‘the  whole 
of  'Vepa.^.  A  just  principle  needs  but  once  to  be  recognised, 
tp  bd  "applied  on  all  hands,  I  hesitate  not,  therefore,  to  call 
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this  Mapalikkara  Proclamation  one:  of  the  great  charters  of. 
Travancore.”*  ' 

An  inscription  found  at  Thifuvattar1  mentions-,  anj 
Uglaya  M&rt’handa  Varma  (398  M.  E.).  The  details  ofhis-, 
lifa  are  not  known.  He  must  have  been  a. 

Some  rulera.  juui0r  prince  associated  with  Vira  Aavi 
KSf-ila  Varma  in  the  government  of  the  country.  Jt  is 
diffimlt  to  ascertain  who  the  successor  of  ftavi  K#fala 
Vartna  was.  In  4?fi  M.E.,  ho  wever,  Vira  &avi  Udaya  M$iS 
fhanda  Varma  of  KUpSrur,  senior  Thifuvati  of  ChiravSi, 
was  ruling  over  Vepsd.2  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  &avi  Ksfala  Varma. 
lie  conferred  the  right  of  Uraiima  StUanam  in  the  temple  of 
Vifahefalapuram  to  a  certain  6avi  Kd.ktla  Vikrama  Uglayar 
as  recorded  in  tlv>  X.  ‘ar  plates.  ■.  . 

Erom  a  Vattslut'hu  inscription  at  Varkala  of  the  year 
427  M.  E.  it  is  seen  that  the  ruling  king  at  the  time  was* 
S  I  Vira  Pad  man  a  hh  a  MSritT.S-d  1  Varma  Tbiruv,  ii  8  .This 
kinr  has  been  iden  id-id  with  Vi  ,6,vi  Ulnya  Ms  t'h&i 
Varma  mentioned  above.4  This  must  be  th'- F 6  ‘.ai  Mar¬ 
tha-  di  Varma  whose  reign  is  referred  lo  i>-  L'tlolhilakam  5 


* ;  ;JKarly  Sovereigns  of  Travancore.  pp  5 '-5  ■. 

See  also  1'ravancore  Arohaeo'ogical  Series, Vol-  III,  p.  61. 

1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series  Vol  1.,  p.  296. 

St  Attur  plate,  Travancore  Archaeological  Series  Vol  IV,  p.  86. 

3  Travancore  Archaeological  Series  Vol.  IV  p.  161.  - 

4  Bo  Vol.  IV,  p  86. 

5  Eiuikko' vAnariya  guPavAn  epmar  cl.Amantharennum 
, .  TnArt  4r<  pi  natuvil  raa;avillAtha  thAr&mapA'ah 

MAft’afennum  kiijamiya  pathanigAin.lo/bhtith  puff/smln 

*  K-i.ambAmb  tdiuha  diaamaoih  K.otharnAi'fhAi?da  pacfu 

(L  lAthilakam-gilpHm  IV,  Ver  e  53).  ' 

Thasmin  kale  bhnvi  yaduaisor  jantnaraAkinla  rafidhwTm 
..  P  th.*A  m  itlio  dwijapaiisliadAm  artliinAm  chlthar’cshAm 
E.i-y  tuvo.am  Kitli  imapi  dhanamkotjpt  tharpp.uHn  kAmam 

i  i1&.>rikko,k3.u  aianaru.inAn  Kotham&rtfeauda  v  rah. 

©  f  f  ■  .  .  .  (L  lAthilakam,  Si.parn  VII,  verse  173). 

;  Vira  MArtihAnda  Varma  referred,  to  in  silpa  VII,  Verse  1 14  and,  ifAr 
vh'Anda  Vffrma  referred  to  inverse  167  in  the  same  Slips  miy  fee  'thy 
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He  was  a  powerful  king  and  Quilon  was  his  capital.  Under 
him  were  eight  tributary  princes.  The  verses  in  LilS-  '' 
thilulcam  which  refer  to  this  king  appear  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  metrical  composition  in  praise  of  iftavi  Varma 
Samgfamadhlra,  his  nephew.  How  long  Msrfh5n<Ja  Varma 
continued  to  reign  is  difficult  to  ascertain..  According  to 
Nagam  Aiya,  Urns  Dsvi,  a  queen  of  the  Kupaka  family, 
and  Jayasimha,  her  husband,  who  belonged  to  the  Yadu 
family  of  the  Lunar  race,  were  ruling  over  Venadjin  427  M.E. 
(1252  A.  D.),  his  authority  being  the  ArulSla  Perumal  in¬ 
scription  edited  by  Prof.  Keilhorn.’  But  the  inscription  does 
not  say  so.2  On  the  other  hand  we  learn  from  Lilathilakant 
that  in  the  year  of  &avi  Varma  Kula^ekhara’s  birth  (i.  e,,  in 
441  M.  E.)  K5tha  MSrt'hSnda  Varma  was  the  reigning  king 
of  Vepsd.8  We  also  learn  that  overjoyed  at  the  birth  of  a  ^ 
prince  to  continue.bis  line,  the  king  made  liberal  grants  and 
gave  costly  presents  not  only  to  Brahmans  but  also  . to  his 
dependents  and  others.  The  presents  were  given  away  on  a 
lavish  scale.  The  verse  which  describes  the  liberality  of  the 
king  approaches  Kalidasa’s  stanza  in  RagJmvamsa  which  has 
immortalised  the  magnitude  of  the  presents  given  away  by 
Dillpa  on  the  birth  of  Raghu.  Mart'handa  Varma,  it  is  said, 
made  gifts  to  such  large  numbers  of  people  that  when  his 
hand  grew  weary  he  commanded  those  who  were  assembled 
to  choose  and  take  away  as  much  as  they  liked.  This  is 
surely  a  poetic  exaggeration.  But  the  sense  is  clear.  The 
royal  family  of  Travancore  never  erred  on  the  side  of  too 
much  fecundity.  That  is  probably  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  prevented  domestic  hostilities  which  in  other 
courts  culminated  in  imprisonment  and  assassination. 
M5rt'hand.a  Varma’s  delight  at  the  birth  of  the  prince  may 
thus  be  easily  understood.  The  poet  refers  to  the  prince  as 
yadusisu,  (of  the  yadu  race),  on  aooount  of  the  fact  that  his 
father  Jayasimha  belonged  to  that  race.  .  .  : 

1  Nagam  Aiya,  State-Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  258.  * 

2  Epigraphia  Indioa.'Vol.  IV,  pp-  146, 147.  * 

3  See  verse  173,  Lll&thilakam,  Silpam  VII,  quoted  ip  p.  92. 
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King  Msrfh&nda  Varma  appears  to  have  died  before 
the  Prince  ftavi  Varma  attained  his  majority.  In  the  inter¬ 
val  the  government  of  the  State  was  conducted  by  Uma 
Dsvi  with  the  assistance  of  her  husband,  Jayasimha.  He 
seems  to  have  conquered  certain  parts  of  Kerala,  for  we  find 
the  Ksnchlpuram  inscription  of  &avi  Varma  mentioning 
Jayasimha  as  the  king  of  Kerala.1 

Dr.  S.  Krishuaswami  Aiyangar  observes  that  the 
Kapaka  kingdom,  the  capital  of  which  at  the  time  seems  to 
have  been  what  is  now  called  Quilon,  was 
Kapaka  is  Ve»ad  ancestral  possession  of  Jayasimha  who 
belonged  to  the  Somavamsa.2 3  Kapaka,  according  to  that 
learned  writer,  lay  north  of  Vsnad.  This  view  is  not  correct. 
Kapaka  was  not  a  kingdom  different  from  Vspad.  Prof. 
Sundaram  Pillai  has  identified  Knpadesam  with  At  tin  gal. 
The  queens  of  Kapaka  are  known  as  the  queens  of  3Htin- 
gal.  The  Bubtsandesam,  admittedly  an  ancient  work,  refers 
to  Quilon  as  the  KulapuH  or  the  family  seat  of  the  Kupaka 
kings.  The  copper  plate  grant  made  by  Ayyan  Atikal 
Thiruvatikal,  the  king  of  Vsnsd,  to  the  Tharisa  church  was 
signed  and  delivered  by  him  from  his  palace  at  Quilon.  The 
U nnumlisand&sam  expressly  states  that  'Quilon  was  the 
capital  of  the  king  of  Venagb  This  view  is  strengthened 
and  the  inference  made  conclusive  by  the  way  in  which 
Kayi  Varma  refers  to  his  inheritance.  In  the  KSnchlpuram 
inscription  Jayasimhh  is  described  as  the  Yadam  king  who 
ruled  over  Kerala,  and  not  as  the  king  of  Kupaka.  On  the 
other  hand,  6avi  Varma  was  proud  to  style  himself  as  the 
Kupaka  Scirvabhauma.a  The  explanation  is  that  &avi  Varma 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  -Venaid  through  a  matrilineal 
title.  The  Vsna^  kings  had  been  using  the  family  name  of 


1  See  also  History  of  Kerala  Vol.  IX,  p.  32. 

2  New  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol- 1,  No.  3,  June  1938,  p.  162. 

3  Kfinohlpuxam  Inscription,  Epigraphia  Indioa,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  146,  147, 
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Kllps  'Qr  from  very  early  times.  1  Even  after  the  ruling 
family  of  Venad  be  ;an  to  live  separately  in  Thrippappfir 
and  DasinganSiij  the  members  of  both  those  branches  conti¬ 
nued  to  tack  on  the  family  name  Kilfefui-  to  their  names.2 
.The  statement  that  Kup.ka  was  Jayasimha’s  ancestral 
kingdom  cannot  therefore  be  accepted  as  correct.  His 
relation  with  Vggad.  could  mt  hava  beg  m  before  he  marri¬ 
ed  TJmS  Dgvi.  Jayasimha  was  held  in  great  esteem  by 
the. people  and  in  grateful  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  state  Quilon  came  to  be  called  Jay  asimhanad  or  Ee^inga- 
n&<J.  But  he  is  more  famous  in  history  as  the  father  of  his 
greater  son  ftavi  Varma  Kula&eknara. 


III.  MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY. 

1,  From  Ravi  Varma  Kulasekhara  to  the  advent  of 
'  i  the  Portuguese 

The  reign  of  Ravi  Varma  Ku’a^khara  was  the  bright¬ 
est  period  in  the  mediaeval  history  of  Travancore.  To  him 
^  4  ^  belongs  the  proud  distinction  of  conquering 

Sam^r&madhVa.  the  whole  of  South  India  and  proclaiming 
undisputed  authority.  The  success  of  his 
work,  however,  has  not  yet  been  adequately  recognised. 
Historians  have  often  deluded  themselves  into  the  conveni¬ 
ent  belief  that  the  kings  of  Travancore  were  generally 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Cholas  and  the  PSncjlyas 
alternately.  This  is  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  certain 
epigraphic  records  and  a  failure  to  understand  correctly  the 
part  played'  by  Travancore  in  the  military  and  political 
transactions  of  the  past.  Many  are  the  books  bearing  on 
South  Indian  history  written  in  recent  years.  But  aS  the 
information  is  arranged  and  presented  under  the  usual 

l  In  the  Ka{hinamku|am  inscription  of  390(  M-  E.  the  Vsoad  King  is 
described  aa  R&mar  Kerala  Varma  of  KTlperur  (T.  A.  S.  Vol.  IV,  p.  69.) 
Z  gee  the  App.  Docs,  and  the  index  to  the  Mathilakam  Grantha-varis  in  the 
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labels  such  ■  as;  the  Cholas,  the  Psmdyas,  the  Pallavas, 
ahd  the  Kadamh'aS  it  has  not  been  possible  to  give  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  main  currents  of  the  progress  of  events 
in 'South  India.  The  events  which  transpired  on  this  side 
■Of  the  Ghats  have  often  bean  left  out  of  account.  Travan- 
core  seldom  came  withm  the  ken  of  writers  except  when 
the  military  successes  of  neighbouring  monarohs  had  to  be 
catalogued  grid  described.  A  proper  study  of  the  inscri¬ 
ptions,  literary  works,  and  the  accounts  of  travellers  "in  the 
light  of  the  proved  ev  nts  of  the  general  history  (f  South 
India  must  remove  the  lingering  shadows  of  the  erroneous 
opinion  entertained  by  certain  writers  in  regard  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Travancore.  The  kingdom  always  maintained  its 
independent  existence.  The  Cholas  and  the  P&wjyas  were 
never  able  to  subjugate  Travancore.  The  kings  of  Travan¬ 
core/  on  the  other  hand,  exercised  sway  over  parts  of 
Tinnevelly  in  the  country  beyond  the  Ghats.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  !&avi  Varma  KulaSekhara  that  Travancore  secured 
its  position  as  the  most  powerful  military  state  in  the  south. 

&avi  Varma  was  bom  in  441  M.  13.  (1266  A.  D.).  The 
nature'  and  scope  of  his  early  activities  have  been  often 
y'  ,  misunderstood.  It  is  suggested  that  he 

Early  activities.  ,  , ,  .  -  .... 

assumed  the  rems  of  government  m  his 
own  country  in  his  thirty  third  year  of  age  after  driving 
away  Vikrama  Pandya  who  was  in  possession  of  certain  parts 
of  Vspad.  The  inference  is  rested  on  the  KSnchipurara  in¬ 
scription  which  states  that ‘this  prince,  having  ' crushed 
fhe  host  of  his  adversaries  as  he  did  the  power  of  the  Kali 
age,  and  having  taken  for  his  consort,  like  the  fortune  of 
victory,  a  daughter  of  the  Pandya,  when  thirty-three  years 
of  age  took  possession  of  Kerala  as  he  ha'd  done  of  fame  and 
ruled  his-tarritory  like  the  town- of  Kblamba.’* ■••Taking  poss. 
fssiop  of  KSrala  ip  that  year  does  not  mean  that  it  Was  only 
the®  that  he.  succeeded  to.  his  ancestral  throne  of 
*  Epigvaphia  Indica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  147,  ' 
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The  successes  he  won  in  Kerala  might  have  been  actual 
victories  in  some  parts  of  the  country  or  a  triumphal 
procession  throughout  the  tracts  which  were  under  his 
father’s  sway.  But  .the  suggestion  that  Vsnsd  was  under 
Yikrama  Pandya  is  not  justified  by  the  sense  or  wording  of 
the  stanza  which  is  regarded  as  the  authority  for  that 
position.1  That  stanza  describes  Aavi  Varma  as  the  ruler 
of  Venad  at  the  time  he  defeated  Vikrama  P,and[ya. 
K.  P.  Padmanabha.  Menon  has  accepted  the  statement 
of  the  Madras  archaeologist  that  Kula^skhara  Devar,  the 
Kales  Devar  of  the  Muhammadan  historians,  encroached 
upon  and  subdued  the  territories  of  Ravi  Varma  Kula- 
6ekhara  in  the  period  of  his  minority.  It  is  also  stated  that 
on  attaining  majority  6avi  Varma  conquered  the  whole  of 
Travancore,  and  defeated  Vira  Pandya  the  younger  son  of  the 
Pandya  Kula&khara  as  well  as  another  Vira  Psndya  who 
belonged  to  6avi  Varma’s  own  dynasty.  This  latter  Vira 
Pandya  is  said  to  be  Sri  Vira  TIdaya  Mart'hiSncla  Varma  who 
reigned  in  Vsnsd  in  491  M.  E.  According  to  the  epigraphist 
and  Padmanabha  Menon2  ffiavi  Varma  married  a  Pandya 
princess  when  he  attained  the' age  of  thirty  three.  This  view 
is  shared  by  others.  But  the  Malayalam  verse  under  refer-, 
ence  does  not  say  that  the  marriage  took  place  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  the  king.  The  victory  over  Vikrama 
Pandya  was  won  when  ifiavi  Varma  was  a  boy,  Kshmapala 
balah.  It  is  nothing  less  than  violence  to  language  to  call  a 
grown-up  man  of  thirty  three  a  balah. 

The  identification  of  Vira  Pandya  with  Vira  ITdaya 
MSrt'handa  Varma,  which  is  accepted  as  a  fact  by  Padma¬ 
nabha  Menon  and  others,  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  ideas* 

1  DrOpaya  Drupadam  Dhanamjaya  iva  kshmapala  bs.lt>  ball 
VertStfin  utayoru  Viraftavi  Varma.kh.y5  Yadilnam  pathih 
Paudyam  Yikrama  p3ivakam  patayil-vaoliattippitioliafinane 
PaUdyesSya  kotut'hu  thasya  thanayam  padmananam  agrabith. 

(Lilathilakam,  Silpam  VIII,  SIska  183). 

2  History  Of  Kerala,  Vol.  II,  p.  26 
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.  According  to  Dr.  K'rishnaswamy  Aiyangar,  &avi  Varma 
captured  Vikrama  Papdya  who  attempted  to  -extend  his 
power  over  Venad,  handed  him  over  to  Mara  Varman  Kula- 
sekhara,  and  the  latter  was  so  pleased  with  the  young  con¬ 
queror  that  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.1 2  An 
interpretation  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  verse  to  warrant 
the  inference  that  &avi  Varma  made  over  to  the  Pandyan 
king  the  territories  conquered  from  Vikrama  Pandya.  .But 
what  the  verse  actually  says  is  that  it  was  the  captive 
Vikrama  Pandya  who  was  so  handed  over,  the  prince  not 
the  territory.  It  may  however  be  taken  that  .Ravi  Varma 
subdued  a  Pandya  and  married  a  Pandya  princess. 

The  Vikrama  Pandya  who  was  subdued  by  &avi  Varma. 
was  a  capable  prince  who  was  associated  with  ,’Jata  Varma., 
Sundara  in  the  government  of  the  Pfmdyan  country."  He 
"was  the  warrior  who  is  said  to  have  advanced  towards  the 
Kakathlyas  but  chivalrously  turned  back  unwilling  to  light 
Queen  Rudramba.  There  are  some  Tamil  verses  in  praise 
of  this  prince  in  which  a  claim  is  made  of  having  led  a 
successful  invasion  of  Vsnad.  He  seems  to  have  bean  a 
brave  soldier  who  commanded,  a  large  army,  and  other 
resources.  A  verse  quoted  in  the  TJlalhilalcam  ascribes 
to  him  victories  over  the  Muhammadans  whose  cavalry  he 
defeated  and  pursued.3  This  Pandya  was  perhaps  encouraged 
to  invade  Veuad  as  the  ruler  was  a  minor.  Probably  Jaya- 
simlra  was  no  more  at  the  time.  But  Ravi  Varma  was  more 


1  New  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  I.  No.  3,  p.  163. 

2  '  Do.  p.  165. 

3  Pafamutanf  para  prthanam 

“  ’  Pandyanipah  khandayam  oliakaf  a  gale  (fane  ?) 

ThufagarQthaa  thwafay.a 

Thufu  thure  mant.1  thufuahkaxollaium. 

Athra  Thuf  ashkanam  Vikyama  PandySd  ulpannam  bbayam 

palayananu  bhavena 

pratbiyanaana  glani  dainyadibhiseha  prakarskitkam  bkayanakatham 
praptham, 

(LllStkilakam,  Silpam  VIII,  Verse,  186;  also.soe  187,  Ibid). 
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-than  equal  to  the  occasion  though  he  was  but  a  boy,  {balali). 
Well  might  he  do  so,  representing  as  he  did  an  ancient 
dynasty  of  warriors  and  served  by  a  loyal  and  warlike 
people.  The  Kalaris  (gymnasia)  scattered  throughout  the 
country  were  the  nurseries  of  bravery  and  patriotism.  Every 
village  had  its  own  KalaUs  These  were  fencing  .schools 
where  every  young  man  learned  the  value  of  discipline  and 
obtained  the  advantage  of  a  patient  and  elaborate  training  in 
arms.  The  young  king  himself  was  a  master  of  all  the  eigh- 
teen  a.tavus.  The  sinews  of  war  were  abundant,  The  enemy 
also  commanded  good  fighting  material.  But  the  internicine 
squabbles  in  the  Pandyan  kingdom  consequent  on  the  rivalry 
between  the  members  of  the  reigning  family  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  caused  some  demoralisation  among  the  rank 
and  file.  Kor  could  Vikrama  have  commanded  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Pandyas  as  he  was  in  rebellion  against 
the  reigning  sovereign.  The  Travancore  prince  defeated 
the  invader,  captured  him  alive,  and  handed  him  over  to 
the  Pandyan  monarch  who  was  greatly  pleased.  The  appre¬ 
ciation  took  definite  shape  in  a  matrimonial  alliance,  dfiavi 
Varma  grew  from  strength  to  strength'  and  subjugated  the 
whole  of  Kerala  before  his  thirty  third  year  of  age.. 

The  Sahyadri  was  no  obstacle  to  the  pursuit  of  the  king’s 
further  ambition.  The  political  condition  of  South  India 
at  the  time  was  favourable  to  his  project. 

TseDuthlSii0f  ThG  Ch5^a  P°wer  had.  fallen  from  its  for¬ 
mer  greatness  to  a  position  of  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  -Pandyas.  Despite  his  early  successes  Baja 
Raja  III  was  imprisoned  by  Ko  Perumchinga,  the  Kadava 
chieftain,  his  own  feudatory,  and  was  released  only-  on 
the  effective  intercession  of  the  Hoysala  king  Vira  SomeS- 
wafa.  The  insurrection  led^by  Aajendra  agaihstdfisja  dfiatja 
III  weakened  the  influence  ' of  the  Cholas'-  still .  f u'r'theE' 
Taking  advantage  of  the  situation  thus  created  the  Hoysa- 
las  -  pushed  towards.  -  thd  south  ’and  established  a  strong: 
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outpost  at  Kannannur  near  Srlrangam.  This  gave  a  set¬ 
back  to  P&ndya  aggression  towards  the  north.  Frequent 
fights  ensued  between  the  P&nijyas  and  the  Hoysalas.  The 
Chela  princes  of  the  north  transferred  their  attachment  to 
the  one  side  or  the  other  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour.  Jatg  Varman  Sundafa  Pgn$ya  who  ascended  the 
Pspclya  throne  in  1251  A.  D.,  carried  his  successful  arms 
northwards,  pushed  back  the  Hoysalas,  and  gained  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  whole  country  right  up  to  Nellore.  In  the  course 
of  his  expedition  he  took  Kannannur-,  the  southern  capital 
of  the  Hoysalas,  and  crowned  himself  at  Chidambaram,  thus 
proclaiming  his  undisputed  supremacy  in  South  India,  a 
supremacy  which  continued  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  long  reign  of  Mgra  Varman 
Kula^ekhara. 

On  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Pgndyan  empire  were 
three  powers,  the  Hoysalas  in  the  west,  the  Ygdavas 
further  north,  and  the  KEkathlyas  ■  towards  the  east. 
Originally  the  tributaries  of  the  Chalukyas,  they  were 
fighting  against  one  another,  each  of  them  venturing  to 
advance  southwards  as  occasion  permitted.  The  last  years 
of  Mgra  Varman  Kulafiekhara,  the  Pgndyan  king,  witnessed 
a  fierce  struggle  between  two  of  his  sons  Sundafa  Psn^ya 
•and  Vlfa  Pgndlya.  The  latter,  an  illegitimate  son,  was  a 
capable  prince  besides  being  the  favourite  of  his  father. 
The  fraternal  disputes  threw  the  country  into  a  ruinous 
civil  war.  Sundafa  Pgpdya  appears  to  have  caused  his 
father’s  death  in  order  to  advance  his  own  succession.  But 
the  parricide  did  not  enure  to  his  benefit.  Vlra  Papaya 
was  more  successful  in  the  struggle.  Sundafa  proceeded 
to  the  headquarters  of  Malik  Kafur,  .  the  general  of 
Alauddin  Khilji.  The  general  had  already  subdued  the 
Ygdavas  of  Devagiri  and  the  Kakathiyas  of  Warrangal  and 
had  set  his  mind  on  the  country  of  the  Hoysalas.  The 
object  of  the  Muhammadans  was  plunder;  The  elephants 
Qf  the  south  and  the  wealth  of  the  temples  formed  the  chief 
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attraction.  The  invitation  by  Sundara  Pandya  quickened 
the  pace  of  the  Muhammadan  army.  The  Hoysalas  soon 
surrendered  (1310  A.D.).  Malik  Kafur  is  said  to  have  placed 
Sundara  on  the  Psndyan  throne.  According  to  Wassaf,  the 
Muhammadan  historian,  Malik  Kafur  was  able  to  seize 
certain  places  through  the  animosity  between  the  two  bro¬ 
thers.  When  at  last  a  large,  army  strengthened  by  numerous 
elephants  was  sent  out  by  Vira  Papdya  “Kafur  who  thought^ 
himself  a  very  Saturn,”  was  obliged  to  retreat.1  The  Muham¬ 
madans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  able  to  raid  the 
whole  region  between  the  sea  on  the  east  and  the  mountains 
on  the  west  as  far  as  &g,mS6waf am,  plundering  temples  and 
devastating  towns  and  villages.  A  portion  of  his  plundering 
force  appears  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  enter  Travancore 
through  the  Aramboly  pass.  But  they  were  driven  back  by 
a  Travancore  Prince.  The  Unnuriilisandesam  refers  to  the 
success  of  the  Prince,  Adi  thy  a  Varma,  over  the  Thumshkas. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the  account  is  true,  for  one  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  Muhammadans  was  to  capture  as  many 
elephants  as  possible,  an  elephant  corps  being  an  important 
division  in  the  military  forces  of  the  period.2  There  was  no 
country  in  the  south  with  a  greater  reputation  for  its 
elephants.  Kafur  must  naturally  have  contemplated  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  Travancore.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  ablg 
to  enter  Travancore  as  the  Aramboly  pass  was  well  guarded. 
Malik  Kafur  did  not  stay  longer  in  the  south.  He  returned 
to  Delhi  in  April  1311,  taking  with  him  the  enormous 
booty  of  312  elephants,  20,000  horses,  and  gold  of  the  value 
of  100,000,000  tangas  and  numerous  chests  of  jewels. 

South  India  lay  prostrate  under  a  combination  of 
evils.  The  Muhammadans  carried  away  Hindu  prin¬ 
cesses  to  their  seraglios  at  Delhi,  coerced  the  Hoysala 


1  Elliot  and  Dowaon,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  53. 

%  New  Indian  Antiquary,  Vot.  I,  No.  3.  p.  159, 
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.king  'VifaBallala  III  to  become  a  zimmi,  and  defeated  Kaka- 
.thlyaPrathaparudra  Dsva  of  War'rangal  who  saved  his  life 
!by.  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  and  sending  a  “golden 
image,  of.  himself,  with  a  golden  chain  round  its  neck  in 
acknowledgement,  of  his  submission”1  Sundara  Panclya  of 
■Madura  was  Alauddin’s  acknowledged  vassal.  Vi  fa  Pandya 
fled  from  Madura  with  all  his  treasures  and  his  family 
at  the  approach  of  the  Muhammadans.  The  Hindus  were 
■altogether  at  their  mercy.  Excesses  of  every  kind  were  por- 
.petrated.  The  famous  temple  which  had  made  the  city  of 
.Madura  glorious  for  many  hundreds  of  years  was  sentenced 
.to  destruction.  The  outer  wall  with  its  fourteen  towers 
.was  pulled  down.  Many  ,  of  the  shrines  were  destroyed. 
The  golden  idol  which  graced  the  festival  procession  of  the 
God  Siva  had  been  carried  for  safety  to  Kerala.2 3 

Ravi  Varma  as  the  king  of  Travancoro  and  the 
suzerain  of  Kerala  had  a  legitimate  duty  to  perform  in 
making  an  effort  to  save  South  India  from 
,  Co^“0e^io“nd  the  danger  of  Muhammadan  domination 
:  and  its  religion  from  Muhammadan  perse¬ 
cution.  The  scheme  was  not.  possible  of  realisation  un¬ 
less  the  whole  Tamil  country  was  brought  together  under 
common  power.  There  was  none  to  make  the  effort  ex¬ 
cept  Ravi  Varma  Kula&ekhara  and  he  resolved  to  utilise  the 
opportunity.  The  king  crossed  the  mountains  to  meet  Vlra 
Pandya  who  had  regained  his  strength  after  the  return  of 
•Malik-'' Kafur.  There  was  also  Sundara  Pandya  but -he  was 
not  a  serious  rival.  The  influence  which  he  is  said  to  have 
obtained  through  the  intervention  of  Malik  Kafur  must 
have  been  neither  substantial  nor  permanent/1  Nor  was 
Malik  .  Kafur  able  to  defeat  Vlra  Pandya  in  open  battle. 

1  Iswnri  Prasad,  Mediaeval  History  of  India,  p.  204. 

2  Madura  Manual— Part  III,  p.  81.  ■  .. 

3  K.  A,  Nilakanta  Sastri,  The. Pandyan. Kingdom,  p,  200.  /  /. 
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Kafur’s  installation  of  Sundara  Pandya  must  have  been,  if 
at  all,  nothing  more  than  an  empty  pageant  in  a  deserted 
city.  The  Muhammadan  garrison  left  thgre  to  protect  him 
was  a  small  one.  It  is  suggested  by  a  prominent  writer 
that  ftavi  Varma’s  expedition  to  the  Pandya  country  was 
to  help  his  brother-in-law,  Sundara  Pandya,  against  his  rival 
Vlra  Pandya.1  This  is  nothing  more  than  conjecture. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Papaya  princess  whom 
ftavi  Varma  married  was  the  uterine  sister  of  Sundara. 
She  might  have  been  Vlra  Pandya’s  sister.  MaraVarman. 
Kulasekhafa,  it  is  said,  was  more  deeply  attached  to  his 
natural  son.  It  might  be  his  affection  to  his  natural 
daughter  which  induced  him  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  the 
brave  and  accomplished  warrior.  There  is  also  the  other 
alternative  that  the  princess  might  have  been  the  King’s 
daughter  by  a  third  wife.  It  may  be  possible  too  that  the 
princess  was  the  daughter  of  a  Pandya  other  than  Mara  ' 
Vann  an  Kulasekhafa.  The  theory  of  the  "invasion  as  having, 
been  undertaken  by  ftavi  Vanna  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his. 
brother-in-law  must  therefore  be  abandoned  in  the  present 
state  of  research.  The  antecedents  of  Sundara  Pandya. 
negatives  the  remotest  possibility  of  .ftavi  Varma  espousing, 
his  cause,  the  cause  of  one  who  committed  the  atrocious 
crime  of  murdering  his  own  father  and  brought  shame  and; 
ruin  to  his  dynasty  and  his  country  by  inviting  Malik- 
Kafur.  ftavi  Varma  was  a  man  of  high  principles  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Hinduism.  .It  is  true  that  there  is. 
nothing  to  show  that  there  was  any  fight  between  .ftavi; 
Varma  and  Sundara  Pandya.  It  may  be  that  Sundara. 
Pandya  was  too  weak  to  offer  any  resistance.  Or  he  might" 
have  sought  safety  in  the  interior  country.  .  ' 

But  the  case  of  Vlra  Pandya  was  different.  As. 
already  stated  he  possessed  a  large  army,  and  much  treasure, 
and  commanded  the  support  of  the  people.  Vlra  Pandya 


I-  New  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  I,  N"o,3,  p,  166. 
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encountered  Bavi  Yarma  and  was  utterly  defeated.  He  fled 
from  the  field  and  was  pursued  by  the  victor.  This  success 
established  Ravi  Yarma’s  authority  over  all  the  dominions 
which  were  under  the  Papdyas  from  the  reign  of  Jats 
Varman  Sundara  including  the  territories  which  comprised 
the  Ohola  kingdom.  He  was  not  however  content  to  leave 
the  northern  feudatories  to  the  luxury  of  being  let  alone  to 
fight  one  another  and  rebel  against  the  suzerain  as  they  did 
under  the  later  Cholas  and  their  Pandyan  successors.  Ho 
continued  his  march  in  triumph  northward  up  to  Nellore. 
At  K&nchipuram  Bavi  Varma  celebrated  his  coronation  as 
Emperor  of  South  India  in  488  M.  E.  {1313  A.  D.)  in  his 
forty  sixth  year  of  age. 

Ho  better  place  could  have  been  selected  for  the  im¬ 
perial  coronation  than  that  ancient  city  of  many  and  hallo- 
_  wed  memories.  It  was  the  centre  of  Th5ndaimandalam,  the 
Chola  country,  the  tract  which  was  named  Janyamkonta 
Cholamandalam  by  Baja  Baja  the  Great  in  the  eleventh 
century.  It  had  its  memories  of  the  great  Pallava  kings 
whose  military  achievements  were  not  less  impressive 
than  their  architecture.  The  city  with  its  consecrated  asso¬ 
ciations  had  great  attraction  to  Bavi  Varma.  It  was  in 
ancient  days  the  meeting  point  of  Dravidian  and  Aryan 
culture,  the  city  which  at  last  conquered  the  oonquering 
waves  of  heterodox  faiths  like  Jainism  and  Buddhism. 
Kanchlpuram  was  sacred  to  the  Vaishijavas.  It  was 
equally  sacred  to  the  Saivaites.  The  inspiring  name  of 
Sankara  drew  the  ’attention  of  the  people  of  the  Malabar 
coast  to  the  great  eastern  city  where  the  famous  Acharya 
had  established  a  Mutt.  When  Bavi  Varma  was  pushing 
on  his  conquests  to  the  north  the  only  power  which 
possessed  a  semblance  of  authority  in  the  tracts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kanchiwas  the  Kakathiya.  Pr&thSpa- 
rudra  was  master  of  the  locality  until  1310  A.  D.  when 
he  was  overpowered  by  Malik  Kafur.  The  coronation  of 
Bavi  V arma  as  Emperor,  Maharajaparameswara,  at  Kanchi 
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meant  that  ha  was  determined  to  proclaim  his  victories  •  and 
notify  his  intention  to  hold  the  conquered  territories: 

The  ceremony  was  repeated  in  Silrangam  and  Thiru¬ 
vati,  the  object  being  to  afford  opportunity  to  the  feudatories 
'  and  vassals  to  pay  their  respects  and  swear  their  fealty  to 
him.  The  work  of  spiritual  renovation  went  on  hand  in 
hand.  In  fcjrlrangmn  costly  purificatory  ceremonies  were 
performed  to  remove  the  evils  of  defilement.  The  deity 
was  reinstalled.  The  lihadradipam  was  instituted.  Vedic 
and  Agamic  rites  were  revived.  The  ceremonies  performed 
in  the  temple  of  Vifastliansswafam  at  Thiruvati  were 
also  intended  to  purify  the  temple  and  reestablish  the 
puissance  and  glory  of  the  deity.  The  “  ablution  ”  of 
the  sanctum  from  the  pinnacle  to  the  base  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  detailed  directions  of  the  fastras  was 
done  as  an  essential  preliminary.  A.  jurcischafana  stone 
was  also  laid  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gurbhagrha  in  order  to 
enable  the  worshippers  ‘to  put  themselves  in  a  condition  of 
spiritual  fitness  for  worship’.  The  laying  of  the  stone  was 
important  in  that  the  king  wished  to  introduce  into  the 
Tamil,  country  a  practice  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  temple 
of  Sri  PiulmanSblni  in  Trivandrum.  By  his  coronation 
at  Kanchipuram,  Smkmgam  and  Thiruvati  and  by  the 
re  consecration  of  the  temples  &avi  Varma  established  his 
suzerainty  over  the  Phndya  and  Choi  a  territories  and  res¬ 
tored  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Hindus. 

The  coronation  did  not,  however,  terminate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  warliko  operations.  Vlra  Pandya,  though  defeated, 
was  still  at  largo  and  ho  had  taken  refuge  in  Konkana. 
Thither  did  Bavi  Varma  load  a  large  army,  sphlthabalam. 
The  route  taken  lay  presumably  through  the  territoi'ies 
which  belonged  to  the  Hoysalas  and  the  Yadavas.  They 
could  not  have  made  any  resistance  as  their  resources 
had  been  crippled  by  the  Muhammadans.  On  reaching 
Konkana  the  Emperor  defeated  Vlra  Papdya  and  drove  him 
to  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  north, 
14 
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Obviously  the  Kadamba  king  the  old  Kamadeva  could  not 
have  obstructed  the  progress  of  &avi  Varma  as  he  too  had 
not  revived  from  the  effects  of  Malik  Kafur’s  raid  as  a 
consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  capital 
from  Goa  to  Chandrapufi  the  prosent  Chandor. 

6avi  Varma’s  inscriptions  are  met  with  in  a  number 
of  places  distant  from  one  another,  Trivandrum,  Hrlrangam, 
Kanchlpufam,  Thiruvati  and  Poonamalloe. 
Insouptions.  The  Trivandrum  inscription  is  a  fragment¬ 
ary  one  copied  from  a  stone  in  the  temple  at,  Valiyachala. 
It  gives  nothing  more  than  the  bihuias  of  the  King.1 2 3 
The  Kanchlpufam  inscription  gives  a  brief  history^  of 
his  life  and  achievements  with  important  dates".  The  Sri- 
rangam  record  emphasizes  the  restoration  of  the  temple  at 
Srlrangam  after  its  desecration  by  the  Muhammadans. :t  It 
also  refers  to  an  endowment  made  by  the  king  for  an  annual 
payment  of  money,  hundred  fanams,  to  a  large  number  of 
Brahmins.  To  it  is  attached  a  statement  of  the  king’s 
great  qualities  of  bead  and  heart.  The  inscription  in  the 
Vlfas’thaneswafa  temple  at  Thiruvati,  which  is  of  the  Kali 
year  4414,  states  that  the  king  performed  certain  important 
ceremonies  in  that  temple.4  The  Poonamallo  inscription 
supports  the  main  facts  and  expresses  them  by  a  significant 
pictorial  representation  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Chsra  king- 
over  the  Pandyas  and  the  ChSlas.  The  picture  shows  the 
Chera  emblem,  the  anJsuk,  surmounting  the  Pilndyan  fish 
and  the  Chola  tiger. 

The  records  left  by  &avi  'Vanna  Kula.4;khafa  possess 
great  evidentiary  value,  the  more  so  as  they  have  been 
recovered  from  the  tracts  which  were  conquered  by  him. 
They  afford  striking  proof  of  his  intention  to  retain 

1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  p,  5S-5U. 

2  Epigraphia  Indica,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  145-143. 

3  Do.  pp.  148-152. 

4  Epigrapliia  Indica,  Vol.  VIII,  pp,  8-9. 
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his  sway  and  perpetuate  his  name  in  those  teritories. 
They  are  of  unique  usefulness  as  materials  for  history. 
They  read  like  official  documents  and  bear  upon  them 
the  impress  of  truth.  Unlike  those  of  the  Pandyas  and 
Cholas,  these  inscriptions  eschew  all  unnecessary  matter 
and  avoid  the  narration  of  imaginary  glories.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  .identity,  for  Itavi  Varma  Kulasskbar'a  men¬ 
tions  his  name,  his  father’s  name,  and  that  of  his  dynasty. 
From  them  truth  speaks  in  fragrant  breath.  The  narrative 
is  cogent  and  the  details  fit  in  with  facts  acknowledged  to 
be  genuinely  historical.  The  prominent  conquests  made  by 
the  king  are.  specifically  narrated  and  the  celebration  of  the 
coronation  ceremony  is  mentioned  directly  and  with  clear¬ 
ness,  not  omitting  the  place  and  the  time.  The  inscriptions 
were  set  up  in  public  places  in  order  to  notify  their  contents 
to  the  world.  This  is  a  guarantee  of  their  veracity  ;  for,  if 
the  conquests  and  the  coronation  were  not  true,  and  if  the 
king  had  no  authority  in  those  tracts,  it  should  never  have 
been  possible  to  engrave  them.  The  version  given  by  the 
inscriptions  is  corroborated  by  an  endowment  known  as  the 
Kanchikonidn  Majham  in  the  Trivandrum  temple  where  the 
Eanchilconfan  Pnja  instituted  by  him  is  performed  to  this  day. 

The  King  describes  himself  as  MnMntjafarameswara  and 
Samgramadhlra  also  in  the  prologue  to  Pradyumnabhyudayam ,, 
his  own  composition.  In  the  Srfrangam  inscription  occurs 
the  phrase  Thrikshathra,  Chudamani ,  which  means  the  crest- 
jewel  of  the  three  kingdoms,,  the  Ch§ra,  the  P&Jidya 
and  the  Chola.  The  picture  of  the  Ghefa  emblem  in  the 
Poonamallee  inscription  confirms  this  view.  The  place 
itself  was  renamed  Chera  Papdya  Chatburvsdimanga- 
lam,  a  combination  which  is  very  suggestive.  Itavi  Varma’s 
inscriptions  corroborate  one  another  on  the  main  points.  ‘ 

Notwithstanding  this  abundance  of  indubitable  evi¬ 
dence  the  greatness  of  Itavi  Varma  has  suffered  in  its  evalu¬ 
ation.  A  former  archaeologist  in  the  Travancore  service  while 
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describing  SamgrSmadhlra’s  conquests  characterised  them 
as  ‘nothing  more  than  a  mere  raid’.1 2  What  is  still  worse  is 
the  explanation  offered  by  another  archaeologist  of  Travan- 
core  that  the  title  Kulasekhara  adopted  by  him  was  to 
indicate  that  he  held  a  subordinate  position  under  Miira- 
varma  Kula&ekhara  I  the  Pandyan  king.-  The  shitomont. 
is  clearly  wrong,  ftavi  Varma’s  victories  over  Vikrnrna 
Pan^ya  and  VTfaPS.ad.ya  are  clearly  narrated  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and.  his  coronation  as  the  Emperor  of  South  India  is 
specifically  described.  The  fortunes  of  the  Madura  kingdom 
as  we  have  seen,  were  then  weak  and  divided.  “The  reign 
of  Kulasekhara”,  says  Sewell,  “was  disastrous.  The  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  gave  rise  to  dissensions  and  distrust 
amongst  his  subjects.  Finally  he  was  murdered  by  his  own 
son”.3  The  old  Pandyan  kingdom  was  now  broken  up.  The 
several  provinces  in  the  south  were  ruled  by  different  Pandy  a 
princes  called  the  Five  Brothers.  When  this  was  the  pitiable 
plight  of  Msravarman  Kulasekhara  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
for  a  moment  that  &avi  Vann  a  SamgrSinodhira,  a  monarch 
of  whom  no  defeat  has  ever  been  recorded  in  history  or  in 
legend,  would  recognise  an  old,  decrepit,  pusillanimous  Pan- 
flyan  king  as  his  suzerain,  or  demean  himself  by  accepting  a 
title  which  should  bring  him  down  in.  the  estimation  of  the 
world  and  of  posterity.  The  suggestion  that  JlaviVarma 
assumed  the  title  Kula&ekhara  Periunal  out  of  deference  to 
a  PspcLyan  overlord  is  thus  manifestly  untenable.  There  is 
indisputable  proof  in  his  inscriptions  that  he  overran  the 
whole  of  South  India  and  exercised  his  independent  power 
in  peerless  majesty. 

.  .  The  author  of  the  Mysore  Gazetteer  accepts  th e  factum 
of  &avi  Varma’s  successes  but  wonders  how  it  should  have 
been  possible  for  him  to  achieve  them  in  spite  of  the 

1  See  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  p.  57. 

2  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  90. 

3  Historical  Inscriptions  of  Southern  India,  p.  158. 
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Muhammadans.1  The  answer  is  that  the  king  won  his  victo¬ 
ries  by  his  own  prowess  and  the  bravery  of  his  men.  The 
presence  of  a  Muhammadan  garrison  in  Madura  or  elsewhere 
could  never  have  dissuaded  a  warrior  of  the  type  of  Sam- 
gramadhlfa  from  his  efforts  at  extending  his  power  and 
protecting  the  Hindu  faith.  There  are  strong  reasons  to 
believe  that  not  only  was  he  not  afraid  of  the  Mussulmans 
but  was  determined  to  take  upon  himself  the  role  of  the 
Defender  of  Hinduism  which  no  other  Hindu  king  of  South 
India  was  in  a  position  to  ■  assume  at  that  time.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  IToysala  Ballalas  and  the  kings  of  Vijayanagar 
were  the  monarchs  who  preserved  the  religion  and  the 
culture  of  the  Hindus  in  the  south  from  the  Muhammadans. 
Vlfa  Ballala  III  and  Kumara  Kampana  are  acclaimed  as 
the  deliverers.  But  the  Hoysalas  were  at  first  unable  to 
hold  out  against  the  invaders.  They  had  withdrawn  to  their 
own  country  and  were  concentrating  their  attention  on 
the  northern  boundary  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
Muhammadans  bending  like  the  reed  when  the  floods  were 
strong  and  rising  again  when  the  danger  was  past.  Histo¬ 
rians  have  also  recognised  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
Kampana  in  South  India  to  stem  the  aggression  of  the 
Muhammadans.  The  Prince’s  achievements  were  no  doubt 
of  a  high  order  and  of  a  useful  character.  But  the  truth 
remains  that  Aavi  Yarma  anticipated  him  by  several 
decades.  His  sudden  death  prevented  the  realisation  of 
his  ambition  to  the  full.  But  the  work  that  he  did  was 
great.  Ho  better  authority  need  be  cited  than  that  of 
Dr.  S.  Krishnaswamy  Aiyangar  whose  contributions  to 
South  Indian  History  embody  the  results  of  hard  study 
and  patient  research.  “The  role  of  Champion  of  Hindu 
rule  in  the  south”,' says  he,  “fell  to  the  lot  of  the  last 
great  Ballala,  Yira  Ballala  III,  because  of  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  &avi  Yarma  Kula&ekhara  who  struggled 


1.  Mysore  Gazetteer,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  p.  1266. 
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hard  throughout  the  last  decade  of  his  reign  and  fell,  in  the 
efforts  in  his  turn.  Notwithstanding  his  failure  the  work 
that  he  attempted  was  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  by 
those  who  succeeded  him  and  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Hindu  Empire  of  the  south  which  became  known  in 
history  as  the  Empire  of  Vijayanagar.  Ravi  Varum,  Kula- 
Sekhara’s  effort  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  first  effort 
of  this  struggle  which  culminated  in  the  successful  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Empire.”1 

But  the  story  of  the  king’s  defeat  still  lingers  on  the 
pages  of  books  on  Indian  history.  “According  to  Muham¬ 
madan  historians”,  says  Sir  Wolseley  Haig,  “Malik  Nail) 
found  two  &ajas  ruling  kingdoms  in  this  region  (South 
India).  One  was  Vira  Pandya  and  the  other  was  probably 
6avi  Varma  or  KulaSekhafa  Deva  of  Kerala.  Both,  wore 
defeated  and  plundered  and  a  Muslim  governor  w.as  loft  at 
Madura”.2  Mr.  ISwari  Prasad  of  the  Allahabad  University 
has  also  taken  the  view  that  the  whole  of  South  India  lay  at 
the  feet  of  Malik  Kafur  and  the  ancient  dynasty  of  the 
Ohera  was  overthrown  along  with  those  of  the  Cholas,  the 
PEndyas,  the  Hoysalas,  the  Kabathlyas  and  the  YsdavasP 

These  errors  are  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
literature  on  the  subject  which  has  been  nurtured  in  South 
India  is  permeated  by  wrong  notions  owing  to  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  writers  to  take  into  account  the  solid  truth  that 
the  history  of  Travancore  had  a  course  independent,  inessen¬ 
tial  respects,  of  what  transpired  in  the  rest  of  South  India. 
The  subversion  of  Hindu  dynasties  and  the  subjugation 
of.  Hindu  states  by  the  Muhammadans  were  normal 
occurrences  in  North  and  Central  India  during  several 
centuries.  In  the  extreme  south  also  they  captured  Madura, 
the  Pandyan  capital.  The  total  area  of  Malabar  compared 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  India  is  small,  and  that  small 

1.  New  Indian  Antiquary,  Vo!.  I,  No.  3,  p.  180- 

2.  Cambridge  History  of  India,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  116. 

■  3.  Mediaeval  India,  p.  206. 
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area  is  sequestered  by  the  Western  Ghats.  People  who 
take  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  events  of  the  distant  past 
have  therefore  been  disabled  from  giving  adequate 
recognition  to  the  part  played  by  the  Malay  slam  country 
in  the  history  of  India.  But  the  truth  remains,  the  incon¬ 
testable  truth,  that  Malik  Kafur  was  not  able  to  enter 
Travancore. 

It  was  in  the  year  following  the  return  of  Malik 
Kafur  to  Delhi  that  Samgtfimadhifa  was  in  occupation 
of  practically  the  whole  of  the  Papdya  and  Chola  coun¬ 
try.1  That  occupation  was  not  possible  without  com¬ 
plete  mastery  over  the  vast  tract  which  stretched  between 
Travancore  and  lire  Chola  frontier  on  the  north,  the  tract 
within  which  the  Muhammadan  garrisons  remained  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  Alauddin’s  general.  But  he  fought 
his  way.  The  Unnun'ili^and'-mm  refers  in  clear  terms  to  the 
success-gained  by  Ad't'hya  Varna,  Ravi  Varma’s  brother. 

Ravi  Varma  Kulase.khaia  was  a  great  conqueror;  but 
he  was  equally  great  as  a  ruler.  The  pro- 
Remarkable  rei«n.  amoved  by  Travancore  in  the  reign 

of  this  king  was  remarkable.  The  material  prosperity  of 
his  people  was  to  him  an  object  of  permanent  interest  and 
ceaseless  industry.  In  his  kingdom  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  abundant  and  the  growth  of  trade  phenomenal.  Quilon, 
his  capital,  kept  up  its  ancient  traditions  of  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  and  became  the  most  important  port  and 
trading  emporium  on  the  West  Coast.  Numerous  ships 
from  countries  near  and  remote  including  China  anchored 
in  its  quays.  The  wharves  were  replete  with  goods  of  every 
description  and  the  bazaars  overflowed  with  merchandise, 
grain,  fish,'  drugs,  and  many  kinds,  of  manufactured 
goods.  Fine  varieties  of  cloth  and  silk  were  bought,  and 
sold  in  large  quantities.  The  city  possessed  numerous 
1.  Madras  Epigcapliical  Reports  August  1900,  para  15;  and  July  1930, 
para  ll. 
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palatial  buildings.  The  amenities  of  life  in  the  favourite 
capital  of  Ravi  Varma  were  as  great  as  those  of  any  of  the 
cities  in  India  in  that  or  succeeding  centuries.  The  magni¬ 
ficence  of  Quilon  described  by  the  poets  of  the  time  is  not 
less  impressive  than  that  of  Vijayanagar  painted  by  Nuniz 
and  Paes  two  hundred  years  afterwards.1 

The  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  city  attracted 
the  most  famous  travellers  of  the  day  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned,  A1  Kazwini  (1263-1275  A.  D.),  and  Marco  Polo 
(1275  A.D.).  The  latter  has  placed  on  record  that  tho 
merchants  from  China,  from  Arabia  and  tho  Levant 
came  to  the  port  with  their  ships  and  their  merchandise 
and  made  great  profits  both  by  what  they  imported 
and  by  what  they  exported.  Friar  Jordannus  of  Sovorao 
(1324  A.  D.)  who  paid  a  visit  to  Quilon  just  a  decade  after 
Ravi  Varma’s  death  and  obtained  a  direct  knowledge  of  the 
country  in  the  course  of  his  work  among  the  Nestorian 
Christians  wrote  :  “  The  people  are  clean  in  their  feeding, 

true  in  speech  and  eminent  in  justice,  maintaining  carefully 
the  privileges  of  every  man  according  to  his  degree  ns  they 
have  come  down  from  old  times.”  He  also  speaks  highly 
of  the  astrologers  and  physicians  of  Malabar.  Ibn  Batata. 
(1324-25)  who  spent  three  years  in  Malabar  speaks  of  Quilon 
as  ‘one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Malabar  with  magnificent 
markets  and  very  wealthy  merchants.”  “The  King”,  says 
he,  “was  eminent  for  his  strict  and  terrible  justice.”  These 
accounts  are  confirmed  by  Marignolli  of  Florence  who 
visited  Malabar  in  1347  A.  D.  He  refers  to  Quilon  as  the 
very  noble  city  where  the  whole  world’s  pepper  was  pro¬ 
duced. 

‘The  strict  justice  of  the  king  of  Quilon’  which  called 
forth  the  fervent  eulogy  of  the  foreign  travellers  finds 
eloquent  mention  in  several  inscriptions.'  The  king  was 
the  protector  of  the  weak  and  the  upholder  of  justice/ 


1.  Unmmllisandegam-Purvabbagam. 
,g.  See  the  Srlxangam  Inscription. 
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SamgrSmadhlra  was  an^  ardent  student  of  the  law  books 
of  the  ancients,  Manu,  Sukra  and  Y&jnavalkya.  He  was 
also  well-versed  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Dravi- 
dians  whioh  had  been  deposited  by  the  golden  stream  of  time 
in  the  great  community  committed  to  his  care.  So  greatly 
imbued  was  he  with  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  notions  of  toler¬ 
ation  and  justice  that  his  kingdom  was  a  haven  of  peace  to  the 
adherents  of  different  forms  of  religious  faith.  There  were 
the  great  temples  upon  which  lie  bestowed  his  devoted 
attention.  He  presented  a  large  vessel  of  pure  gold  to  the 
Srt.PadmanSbhaswamy’s  temple.  Endowments  were  made 
to  many  shrines  in  the  Tamil  country,  and  religious  cere¬ 
monies  were  performed  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  Srirangam  in¬ 
scription  styles  him  the  protector  of  the  Vedas.  The  mosques 
and  churches  were  also  within  the  range  of  his  protection. 
No  better  testimony  to  religious  toleration  can  be  found  than 
that  furnished  byMarignolli  six  hundred  years  ago.  The  Papal 
Legate  erected  a  stone  cross  and  a  marble  pillar  at  Quilon 
which  bore  upon  it  the  Pope’s  arm  and  his  own.  He  conse¬ 
crated  and  blessed  it  in  the  presence  of  an  ‘infinite  multi¬ 
tude  of  people'  and  was  ‘carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
chiefs  in  a  litter  or  palanquin  like  Solomon’s.’  The  good 
man  of  religion  felt  that  he  exceeded  the  glory  of  Alexander 
the  Great  when  he  set  up  his  column.  He  wished  that  the 
people  of  Quilon  should  never  forget  his  name.  Well  might 
&avi  Varna  in  the  plenitude  of  his  greatness  regard  his 
native  city  R.dlambam  as  possessing  so  great  an  importance 
that  he  should  call  himself  ‘Lord  of  Kolambam'  in  his  in¬ 
scriptions. 

&avi  Varma’s  fame  is  not  merely  that  of  a  mighty 
conqueror  or  a  great  ruler.  The  culture  of  India  had  need 
of  his  especial  protection  and  support  as 
Personal  qualities.  ^  political  condition  of  Hindustan  and 

the  Dekhan  ottered  little  inducement  for  the  promotion  of 
thought  and  learning  different  from  those  of  the  conquering 
15- 
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Mussalmans.  The  scholars  and  poets  of  the  day  received  a 
hearty  welcome  in  Travancore.  The  king  was  a  man  of  deep 
learning  and  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  marks 
of  the  highest  culture  of  his  age.  He  extended  his  liber.nl 
patronage  to  the  scholars,,  poets  and  thinkers,  not  only 
from  Kerala  but  also  from  the  country  beyond,  promi¬ 
nent  among  whom  were  Samudrabandha.  and  Kavibhushmia. 
Samudrabandha  has  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  his 
patron’s  learning  by  stating  that  the  king  explained  to 
him  in  detail  the  principles  of  rhetoric  sot  forth  in  his 
Alanhcirasarvasvam.  The  authorship  of  the  Sanskrit  drama 
Pradyumnabhyudayam  has  conferred  upon  Aavi  Varma.  the 
distinction  of  a  Sanskrit  dramatist.  It  was  composed,  as 
stated  in  the  prologue,  to  be  put  on  boards  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Yathrcthsavam  in  the  Padmanabhaswamy  temple. 
The  audience  included  not  only  discerning  scholars  but 
also  a  large  number  of  feudatories. 

&avi  Varma  was  an  inspiration  to  the  poets  of  Kora  la. 
LilatliildJiam  and  Unyunllisand^am.,  the  former  a  grammar 
of  MalaySlam  in  the  Sanskrit  language  and  the  latter  a 
sandesahavya  in  Malay&lam,  appear  to  have  been  composed 
by  contemporary  writers  of  distinction.  The  incentive  given 
by  him  to  the  development  of  Malayalam  literature  paved 
the  way  to  its  efflorescence.  Ravi  Varma  maintained  the 
reputation  of  the  Chsra  dynasty  for  accomplishments  in 
music.  He  claims  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts  in  the  Pra- 
dyumnabhyudayam.  The  encouragement  given  by  the  Icing 
to  the  arts  and  sciences  was  remarkable. 


The  biruda  ‘Dalcshina  Bhoja''  recited  in  the  inscription 
was  but  a  just  recognition  of  his  greatness  as  a  poet  and 
scholar  as  well  as  a  liberal  patron  of  arts 
His  morals.  and  letters.  The  Srirangam  inscription 

styles  him  as  the  Master  as  well  as  the  Protector  of  the 
Three  Vedas.  The  greatest  quality  of  this  monarch,  which 
is  also  the  highest  in  human  nature,  was  the  success  he 
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was  able  to  achieve  in  following  the  precepts  of  religion 
and  morality  in  the  daily  programme  of  his  life.  He 
was  pious,  liberal  and  charitable.  But  he  possessed  another 
virtue  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  greatest  monarchs 
whose  names  shine  in  the  canvass  of  history.  Ravi  Yarma 
lived  in  a'  time  when  polygamy  was  regarded  as  a  legiti- 
mato  institution.  It  was  not  Muhammadan  rulers  alone 
who  took  pride  in  the  number  of  the  inmates  of  their 
liarems.  It  is  stated  that  the  kings  of  Vijayanagar  who 
lived  in  later  times  had  12000  handsome  women  in  their 
zenanas.  Large  numbers  of  them  appear  to  have  followed 
the  kings  in  their  pilgrimages  as  well  as  their  military 
expeditions.  But  Ravi  Yarma  was  a  strict  monogamist  in 
thought  and  deed.  That  fact  is  recorded  in  the  ^rlrangam 
inscription  where  it  is  stated  that  the  king  was  de  voted  in 
■  his  love  to  a  single  woman,  his  own  wedded  wife.  And  the 
poet’s  language  is  one  of  pleasing  and  reassuring  sincerity, 
for  says  lie,  'O,  King  courageous  as  you  are,  you  are  afraid 
even  to  cast  a  glance  on  another’s  wife’.  A  statement  like 
this  is  unusual  in  inscriptions  and  literary  works  laud¬ 
atory  of  kings. 

How  long  it  was  possible  for  Travancore  to  maintain 
its  supremacy  1ms  not  been  ascertained.  A  Travancore 

archaeologist  makes  the  statement  that 

Date  of  lua  (loath.  , '  ,  , 

though  Ravi  Yarma  was  able  to  overpower 
the  Oholas  and  the  Kalcatluya  queen  temporarily,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  boon  eventually  driven  out  of  Ksnchipura 
and  its  surrounding  regions  in  1316  A.  D.,  when  Manavlra 
was  reinstated  in  his  territory  by  the  Kalcathiya  sovereign 
through  the  general  Muppidi  Nayaka1.  This  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  another  scholar  with  the  observation  that 
Ravi  Varma  ‘seems  to  have  been  ousted  from  Kanchl-- 
pur  am  by  the  advance  of  Muppidi  Nayaka,  the  lord  of 
Yikramapattanam,  probably  the  Governor  of  Nellore, 
I.  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol  II,  p.  57. 
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and  the  general  of  the  Kaknthlya  king  PrathSparudra 
Deva’.1  Similarly  the  contributor  of  the  Chapter  on 
Hindu  States  in  Southern  India  in  A.  D.  1000—1565,  A.  D. 
to  the  Cambridge  History  of  India  says,  ‘  that  Ravi  Varma 
was  expelled  by  the  officers  of  Prathapafudra  IP."  Muppidi 
Nsyaka  is  the  officer  who  is  prominently  mentioned  as 
being  instrumental  in  expelling  the  Travancore  King/1 
The  story  of  the  expulsion  appears  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  a  guess  ventured  by  Hultzch  who  opined  that  the 
enemy  defeated  by  Muppidi  Nay  aka  in  order  to  help  his 
protege  Manavir a  might  have  been  Ravi  V arma  of  Kerala'1 3 4 5 6 
who  was  crowned  at  Kanohi  in  1312 — 1313  A. DC  Muppidi’ s 
invasion  of  Ksnchi  is  taken  to  have  occurred  immediately 
before  1315  A.  D.°  But  the  year  of  .Ravi  Yarma’s  death  is 
proved  by  an  indisputable  record,  the  Keralapuram  inscri¬ 
ption,7  which  makes  a  grant  of  the  revenues  of  certain  lands' 
in  Tennadu  to  the  temple  of  Keralapuram  by  the  officers 
of  the  then  king  of  Venad,  Udaya  Martffianda  Yunna  Vlra 
Pandya  Devar.  That  king  was  Ravi  Varma.’ s  immodiato 
successor.  The  record  is  one  of  491  M.  !£.,  which  is  stated 
to  be  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  Such  being  the  case,  Ravi 
Varma  Kulasekhara  must  have  died  in  488  M.  E.  i.  o.,  1312- 
1313  A.  D.  But  according  to  Nagam  Aiya,  Ravi  Varma  was 
alive  in  1316  A.  D.  to  conduct  the  war  against  Ylra  P5n- 
dya.8  Dr.-  Krishnaswamy  Aiyangar  adopts  the  same  date 
on  the  strength  of  the  words  ‘fourth  year  ’  mentioned  in  the 


1  K.  A.  Nilakanta  Sastri — The  Pandyan  Kingdom,  p.  213. 

2  Cambridge  History  of  India,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  487.— See  alsoK.  V.  S.  Aiyar— 
Historical  Sketches  of  Ancient  Dekhan,  Vol.  I,  pp.  63  and  302. 

3  South  India  and  Her  Muhammadan  Invaders,  p.  126. 

4  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  p.  67. 

5  Epigraphia  Indioa,  Vol.  VII,  p.  113. 

6  Mysore  Gazetteer  Vol.  II,  Part  ii,  p.  1263. 

7  Travancore  Archeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  89. 

8  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  269. 
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Kanclilpuram  inscription.1 2  The  date  of  the  inscription  is 
explained  as  the  fourth  year  after  the  coronation  which  was 
celebrated  in  1312-1313  A.  D.  in  the  king’s  forty  sixth  year 
of  age.  What  the  fourth  year  actually  means  is  a  doubtful 
point  which  has  given  room  to  more  than  one  explanation. 
But  the  Thiruvati  inscription  of  Ravi  Yaxma3  which  makes 
mention  of  ‘the  fourth  year’ also  mentions  the  Kali  year  4414 
which  corresponds  to  1313  A.  D.  This,  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention,  is  identical  with  the  dale  calculated  from 
the  Kafalapufn.nl  inscription  of  his  successor,  which  is  proof 
positive  to  show  that  his  death  took  place  in  1313  A.  D. 
The  only  conclusion  possible  in  the  circumstances  is  that 
the  story  of  Muppidi  NSyaka’s  expulsion  of  Ravi  Varma  is 
without  any  foundation.  Ravi  Vanna’s  death  appears  to 
have  boon  sudden. 


It  is  therefore  clear  that  whomsoever  Muppidi  might 
have  expelled  from  Kanchlpuram  it  could  not  be  Ravi 
Varma  Kulasekhaia.  Muppidi’s  inscription  is  found  in  the 
same  pla.ee  where  Ravi  Varma  ‘recorded  his  fourth  year’  as 
the  Emperor  of  South  India.  As  the  imperial  coronation  of 
the  Travanooro  king  was  celebrated  in  that  town,  the  Kaka- 
thlya  general  would  naturally  not  omit  to  mention  Iris 
victory  over  the  former  victor.  But  there  is  no  reference  to 
it  in  Muppidi’s  inscription.  It  would  therefore  be  more  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suggest  that  the  Nayaka  was  emboldened  to 
march  towards  Kanchlpuram  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
liavi  Varma  Kulasekhafa. 


1.  ‘Having  celebrated  his  coronation  festival  when  he  bad  vanquished  the 

Keralns,  P&ndyas,  and  ChOjas,  having  driven  that  enemy  ViraPandya 
who  after  his  defeat  in  battle  hud  gone  to  the  Konkana,  from  there 
even,  together  with  his  large  arniy,  into  the-forests,  and  having  conquer, 
ed  the  northern  region,  King  SarngiamadlU ra,  here  atKanchi  wrote 
his  fourth  year’.  (  Epigraphia  Indiea,  Voi.  IV,  pp.  147-148). 

2.  Epigraphia  Indiea,  Vol-  VIII,  pp.  8*9. 
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Ravi  Yarma  died  in  1313  A.  D.  (488  M.  E.)  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sri  Vira  Udaya  Mart'handa  Yanna.1  Some 
authors2 3 4  take  the  view  that  Marfhanda 
An  explanation.  yarma  aUas  yIfa,  Pandya  Devar  belonged 
to  the  Venad  ruling  family,  while  Ravi  Varma  Kulasekhara 
represented  the  reigning  family  of  Jayasimlumiid.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  latter  subjugated  tho  former  and  drove  him 
into  the  Konkana  country.  We  have  seen,  that  the  prince 
who  was  driven  to  tho  Konkana  country  was  Vira  Panclya, 
the  son  of  Maravarman  KulaSekhafa  L  There  was  no 
occasion  for  Ravi  Yarma  to  expel  any  individual  to  enable 
himself  to  rule  over  Venad,  It  is  admitted  that  Uma  Devi, 
the  mother  of  ftavi  Yarma,  was  ruling  over  the  kingdom/1 
Jayasimha,  her  husband,  was  a  powerful  king  who  brought 
the  whole  of  Kerala  under  his  authority.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  while  he  secured  other  territories  he  lost  control  over 
Vgnad  the  ancient  seat  of  the  ruling  family.  The  root  of 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  idea  which  was  entertained  by  tho 
writers  alluded  to  that  Venad  was  at  that  time  separated 
from  Jayasimhanad.,  an  assumption  which  runs  counter  to 
well-known  facts.  The  great  literary  works  of  the  period 
mention  & avi  Varma  Kula&ekhara  as  the  King  of  Vfinad 
and  not  as  its  conqueror.'4.  The  Ksralapuram  inscription  on 
which  Nagam  Aiya  relies  is  of  tho  year  49.1  M.  E.  (1316  A.D.), 
the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Udaya  M&r- 
fhanda  Yarma.  In  other  words,  the  year  of  his  accession 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  death  of  ft  avi  Varma. 

The  significance  of  the  name  Vira  Pandya  assumed 
by  Udaya  MiSrt'handa  Yarma  in  the  Kef alapufam  inscription 

1.  Kerajapuram  inscription,  Travancore  Archa< ological  Series,  Vol.  IV, 

'  p,  89. 

2-  Nagam  Aiya,  Travancore  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  259;  It.  A.  Nllakanta 
Sastri, — 'The  Pandyan  Kingdom,  p.  212-k. 

3.  Do.  Vol.  I,  p.  258. 

4.  UcnumlisandeSam-purvabhaga — Verso  G9. — See  also  the  verse  quoted 
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lias  been  misunderstood.  The  commentary  of  the  Travancore 
archaeologist  on  this  point  shows  the  extent  to  which  a 
false  theory  can  prejudice  historical  judgment.  According 
to  him  'the  successor  of  &avi  Varma  had  to  acknowledge 
the  overlordship  of  the  Pandya,  and  consequently  the  title 
Vlra  Pandya  was  adopted  to  show  who  his  overlord  was.’1 
At  the  same  time  the  archaeologist  admits  that  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  VOnad.  kings  retained  possession  of  some 
parts  of  South  Tinnevelly.  The  explanation  given  by  Prof. 
Siuidaram  Filial  appears  to  be  more  reasonable.  “May  it 
ho  that  when  the  Panclya  power  shrunk  back  to  its  original- 
condition,  after  having  been  blown  out  into  dangerous  and 
meddlesome  greatness  by  the  breath  of  a  Kochadayan  or 
a  Komaran,  the  Vonad  kings  not  only  regained  their  lost- 
ground,  hut  also  retaliated  by  invading  and  conquering 
portions  of  the  dominion  of  their  recent  conquerors  and 
assumed  too  their  style  and  manners  to  legitimise  their  hold 
upon  the  territories  so  added  to  their  own?  Agreeably  to  this 
foreign  title,  we  find  also  the  no  less  foreign  method  of 
dating  the  inscription  in  the  year  of  the  sovereign’s  reign.”2 
It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  Sundaram  Pillai  would 
not  perhaps  have  spoken  of  the  recent  conquest  of  Travan¬ 
core  if  he  had  before  him  the  inscription  of  ifiavi  Varma 
KukuSokhara  which  shows  clearly  that  instead  of  Travan¬ 
core  being  a  vanquished  power  it  was  a  conquering  power 
which  had  raised  itself  (o  an  imperial  position  in  South 
India.  His  successor  Udaya  Marfhanda  Varma  appears  to 
have  maintained  his  authority  in  certain  parts  of  Tinne¬ 
velly.  Pie  also  seems  to  have  defeated  Vlra  Pandya  who 
returned  to  his  native  country  from  his  place  of  exile  in  the 
forests  near  Konkan.  The  title  Vlra  Pandya  assumed  by 
Udaya  Mart'handa  attests  the  victory. 


1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  93. 

2  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travancore,  pp.  60-61. 
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The  next  sovereign  was  Adithya  Varum1  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Udaya  MEvt'hEnda 
Varma  which  took  place  sometime  before 
Adithya  Varma.  g0g  (1333  A.  D.).  He  was  a  prince  of 

deep  learning  well  versed  in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit,  and  highly 
accomplished  in  the  exercise  of  weapons.5  l  ie  appears  to 
have  bean  a  powerful  king.  The  inhabitants  ol  remote  parts 
of  Kerala  valued  his  assistance  and  solicited  his  friendship. 
Adithya  Varma  extended  his  sovereignty  over  aomo  of  the 
northern  dsva-swams,  particularly  that  of  V aikam.-1  The 
•Muhammadan  invasion  under  Khusru  Khan  disturbed  the 
political  condition  of  South  India  to  such  an  extent  that 

1.  Prom  the  Kcshuankovil  inscription  at  VapifisDii,  Nogam  Aiya  infers 
that  •  there  was  a  sovereign  named  Adithya.  Varma  Thiruvat-i  who  ruled  over 
Vscad  on  the  24th  Dhanu  SOS  M.  E.  {.Tan.  1333  A.D).  But,  the  Travanooro 
archaeologist,  who  edited  that  inscription  along  with  two  others  fqtmd 
in  the  Kfshnaswami  shrino  in  the  Trivandrum  temple,  attributes  ail 
the  three  to  one  Adithya  Varma  alias  SurvangnnatlW,  (T.  A.  >S.  Voi.  I, 
p.  171).  He  assigns  them  to  about  55 :)  M.  E.,  (137GA.  D)  Ids  authority 
being  Dr.  Keilhorn.  There  is,  however,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  dates  of  these  inscriptions  as  well  as  tho  identity  of  tha  rulers. 
Mr.  S.  Parameswara  Aiyar  assigns  the  VafaSseri  inscription  to  tho  year  550 
M.  E.,  which  is  more  or  less  accepted  by  tho  Into  Mr.  P-  K.  Nnrayana  Pillai 
also.  These  scholars  hold  that  in  the  Travanooro  lino  there  had  been  only 
two  Adithya  Varmas  with  the  title  SarvanganatVia  and  that  tho  earlier  of 
them  who  reigned  about  550  M.  E.  is  the  one  referred  to  in  the  VafaSSeii 
inscription.  Mr.  Parameswara  Aiyar,  however,  does  not  state  that  thero  was 
no  Adithya  Varma  about  608  M.  E.  Attur  Krishna  Pisharoti  and  others 
hold  that  there  were  three  Adithya  Varmas  with  tho  biruda  Sarv&ngan&tlia 
and  that  the  Adithya  Varma  of  the  KfBhoankOvil  inscription  was  tho 
earliest  and  that  he  must  have  lived  about  508  xW.  E.  If  this  view  is  accept, 
ed,  the  SarvAnganatlia  of  the  Vafatiiefi  inscription  may  be  identified  with  the 
king,  Adithya  Varma,  referred  to  in  the  Vaikam  Grantliavai'i  of  505  M.  E.. 
and  in  the  Unnunllisande^am. 

2.  See  the  glowing  tributes  paid  to  him  in  the  UnnumlisandeSam. 

3.  The  accounts  of  the  Vaikam  temple  show  that  in  505  M.  E.  (1330 
A.  D.)  tha  king  Adithya  Varma  assumed  authority  over  the  affairs  of  that 
temple.  (See  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p  .260;  also  Shungoonny 
Menon’s  History  of  Travanooro,  p.  93.,) 
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life  and  property  were  not  safe  in  the  Panclya  and  Chola 
countries.  Its  repercussions  did  not  fail  to  reach  North 
Kerala  over  a  portion  of  which  the  Kolat'hifis  maintained 
their  power.  Adithya  Varma  seems  to  have  been  of 
considerable  help  to  his  relatives,  the  Kolat'hifis.  The  bond 
was  drawn  closer  by  the  adoption  of  two  female  members 
from  the  latter  family  to  the  Travancore  dynasty.  A  palace 
was  constructed  at  Attingal  and  they  were  ‘installed’  as 
Attingal  Mvit'ha  Thampursn  and  Elaya  Thampursn.  The 
country  around  Attingal  was  assigned  to  them  and  the 
revenue  derived  therefrom  was  placed  at  their  disposal.. 
Nagam  Aiya  assigns  the  adoption  to  the  year  480  M.E.  (13G5 
A.D.)  mentioning  Shungoonny  Menon  as  his  authority.1 
If  that  date  is  accepted,  the  adoption  must  have  been  made 
when  Adithya  Varma  was  a  junior  prince.  Regarding  the 
adoption  K.  P.  Padmanablia  Menon  makes  the  following 
observations : — 

“  It  would  appear  that  the  advances  made  by  the 
Travancore  Raja  met  with  rebuff  at  the  hands  of  the 
Kolat’hifi,  who  was  naturally  unwilling  to  send  any  mem* 
bers  of  his  family  to  Travancore,  and  the  6&ja  of  Travan¬ 
core  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem  before  he 
could  attain  his  object.  Negotiations  between  the  two 
6&jas  having  failed,  Travancore  arranged,  through  a  K5il 
ThampurSn  of  Tattiri  Kovilakam  (now  represented  by  the 
KilimSntU’  family  to  which  belonged  the  distinguished 
Travancore  artist,  (the  late  6&ja  6a vi  Varma),  to  bring,  by 
stealth,  two  princesses  for  adoption.  Foreseeing  the.  ire  of 
the  KSlat'hiri  in  this  undertaking  he  sent  his  own  family  to 
Travancore  and  then  brought  away  all  the  members  of  the 
Puthuppilli  KOvilakam  under  pretence  of  taking  them  on  a 
pilgrimage.  The  first  adoption  to  Travancore  was  from 


1  History  of  Travancore,  p.  93.  Also  Nagam  Alya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I, 
p.  260.—  Sfiangoonny  Menon  does  not  give  any  definite  date. 
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this  family,  and  from  this  apparently .  dales  the  Pvbt- 
sambandham  between  the  two  Royal  Houses.  Wo  have 
already  shown  that  the  Travuncore  Royal  House  was  most 
likely  a  non-Maluy&li  one  in  its  origin,  and  that  it  had 
gradually  evolved  into  a  Malaysli  one,  the  first  step  of 
which  was  perhaps  this  one  of  adoption  from  Kfdat humid. 
If  it  was  so,  one  can  easily  understand  why  the  Kdlat'hiri 
should  have  evinced  such  marked  dislike  for  the  proposed 
adoption”.1 

These  remarks  are  dearly  unwarranted.  Roth  tlrn 
•  lines  trace  their  descent  to  the  ancient,  Chsraft.  According 
to  Logan,  the  northern  Kolat'hins  and  the  Tmvnncoro  kings 
(the  southern  Kohtt'hifis)  belonged  to  the  same  original 
family.  Padmanablm  Menon  himself  admits  this  relation¬ 
ship  in  many  places  in  liis  History  of  Kerala.8  'There  arc 
other  circumstances  also  which  may  be  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration  in  this  connection.  But  for  the  conscious  feeding 
of  intimate  relationship  by  blood,  there  was  no  reason  which 
should  induce  the  Travaucora  kings  to  rnnko  a  foray  to  the 
farthest  extremity  of  Malabar  to  secure  women  as  stocks 
of  descent,  as  the  progenitors  of  future  rulers,  when, 
according  to  all  accepted  versions  there  wore  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  country  several  states  and  principalities  possessing 
varying  degrees  of  influence  and  opulence.  Considering 
the  prestige  of  Tra  van  core  at  the  time,  no  Malabar  ruler  of 
the  Kshathriya  caste  would  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
chance  of  an  intimate  association  with  the  premier  ruling 
family.  1  The  marked  dislike  ’  evinced  by  the  Koiat'hiris 
towards  the  proposed  adoption  so  emphatically  described  by 
Padmanabha  Menon  rests  on  no  secure  foundation." 

1  History  of  Keraja,  Vol.  II,  p.  191. 

it  History-  of  Kerala,  Vol.  I,  p.  263.  It  is  stated  that,  on  the  disruption 
of  the  Chera  Empire  the  greater  chiefs  of  Travancore  in  the  south 
and  their  kinsmen,  the  Koiat’hiris,  in  the  north,  seem  to  have  assumed 
indepehdetice. 

8  Tor  further  discussion  see  the  Section  on  Mart’haoda  Varma  infra. 
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Adithya  Varna  wag  succeeded  by  Sri  Vira  $.g,ma 
Udaya  Mart'handa  Varma,  son  of  the  Senior  RaJji  of 
hfinui  Udayn,  Mar-  5-  '  tin  gal,  one  of  the  adopted  princesses.  He 
t'hauda  Vmina  and  commenced  his  reign  somewhere  about  510 
KaI’.i.a.  \  ',l »ia.  ^.E.  (1335  A.D.).1  He  had  his  headquarters 
at  Kalakkad,  a  fact,  which  shows  that  Trav&ncore  was  able 
to  maintain  its  position,  in  Tinnovelly  which  was  conquered 
during  the  time  of  Irtavi  Varma  Kula&ekhafa.  •  Of  this  king 
N again  Aiya  says  :  ‘‘It  could  be  traced  from  the  inscription  of 
JCuranti  that  on  the  23rd  Mit-liunam  518  Ml.  E.  a  chief  of 
Kothukulam  (Dytitha  caste),  named  Suryan,  constructed  a 
temple  and  a  well  under  the  command  of  the  Kothukulam 
assembly  of  Rajakkai.eri  alias  Sa  Valhibhamangalam  of 
Kllakkalakkuru  in  Pardinad,  to  commemorate  the  name 
of  this  sovereign.  Hence  it  seems  that  Udaya  Mart'har.da 
Varma  was  very  kind  towards  foreign  settlers." 

According  to  Shungoonny  Menon,  this  king  ruled  for 
forty  years  from  510  to  550  M.  E.  (1335-1375  A.  D.).  But 
from  the  Sri  PadmanabhaswRiny  temple  records  it  is  seen 
that  in  the  year  520  M.  E.  (1345  A.  D,)  there  was  a  king  who 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Kunninmel  §ri  Vira  Ksrala 
V  anna  Thifu  vati. 2  Whether  Rama  Udaya  M&rt'handa  V  arma 
died  before  520  M.  E.  and  was  succeeded  by  Kerala  Varma 
or  the  latter  was  associated  with  the  former  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  appear.  Ksrala  Varma  made  a  grant  of  157 
paras  of  paddy  lands  to  the  temple  in  addition  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  of  30,000  fanams  in  atonement  for  causing 
death  to  certain  Desfis  (Potri  Brahmans).3  The  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  penalty  was  inflicted  are  not  known. 
But  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rivalry  between  the  claims 
of  royalty  for  the  exercise  of  authority  and  the  pretentions 
of  the  Pottis  which  developed  into  a  serious  trouble  in 


1  App.  p.  285. 

2  App.  Doc.  CXX1X  p.  108. 

3  Do, 
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later  years  had  already  begun. 1  Kerala  Varma  appears 
to  have  continued  on  the  throne  till  5138  M.  E,  (1363  A.  D). 

:  He  was  succeeded  by  SjI  Vlra  Msrt'hsnda  Varma. 

The  duration  of  his  reign  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Fj;om  the 
inscription  in  the  tempi®  of  U’chi.ya  Mttr- 
successor g1'1 ' 8  t'banda  Vinnavar  EmpmunSn  at  Puthu- 
grgmam  it  would  appear  that  he  reigned 
till  541  M.E.  But  the  temple  records  show  that  in  557  M.E. 
King  Mart'hSnda  Varma  made  atonement  for  offences  com* 
mitfced  in  the  estates  of  the  temple. a  If  the  two  names  refer 
to  one  and  the  same  individual,  as  Nagam  Aiya  takes  it, 
the  reign  must  have  continued  up  to  the  latter  date/1  .But  if 
this  view  is  accepted,  there  arises  a  difficulty  in  accommod¬ 
ating  two  other  kings,  &avi  ftavi  V  arm  a  and  Adithya  Varma 
SarvSnganStHa  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.4  Jtavi  J&avi 
Varma’s  inscription  found  at  Thiruvitaikkodu  is  of  the 
year  548  M.  E./when  he  was  a  ruling  king.  This  is  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  temple  records  which  expressly  state  that 

1  The  grant  being  an  important  one,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  reliable 
evidenoe  of  the  reign,  the  question  whether  it  was  actually  made  is  ono  of 
great  relevancy.  Nagam  Aiya’s  account  throws  considerable  doubt  on  the 
genuineness  of  this  transaction,  for  lie  says  that  tile  actual  transfer  of 
lands  and  the  remittance  of  the  sum  speoified  in  the  gift  wore  made  by  Bain 
M&rt'banda  in  911  M.  E-,  i.  e.,  almost  410  years  later.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  record  on  which  that  learned  author  relies  is  still  in  existence. 
But  it  disoloses  facts  whioh  are  entirely  different.  Tho  document  states 
that  King  Mart'handa  Varma  (the  Great),  while  examining  tho  old  aooounts 
of  the  temple,  discovered  that  in  520  M.  E.  Vila  Kfiaja  Varma  had  rnado 
certain  grants  in  atonement  for  causing  death  to  tho  Ds'Sis.  There  are 
many  other  entries  of  similar  grants  and  payments  for  like  purposes.  It 
was  in  the  light  of  these  acts  of  atonement  that  Mart'handa  Varma  per¬ 
formed  his  prayascMtham  for  causing  tho  death  of  large  numbers  of  men  in 
his  numerous  battles.  (App.  M.  Boo.  CXXIX-p.  108.) 

2  App.  p.  108. 

3  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  265.  His  use  of  the  term 
‘this  Mart'll &nda  Varma’  may  be  noticed. 

4  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,  p-.  140-143  and  Vol.  J 
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he  was  ruling  over  Venad  in  550  M.  E.1  The  latter  Sarv&nga.- 
nSt-Ha,  mentioned  in  the  Gosala  inscription  of  the  year 
550  M.  E.  might  have  been  a  junior  prince.  Nagam  Aiya 
calls  him  a  governor  or  sub-king.2 3  But  a  document  of 
550  M.  E.  (1375  A.  D.)  refer  to  Ifavi  Adhithya  Varma  as 
VonSd  Thiruvati,  and  Kerala  Varma  as  .Vensttil  Maflia 
Thiruvati.2  This  Adithya  Varma  was  an  accomplished 
prince  and  a  great  patron  of  arts  and  letters.  It  appears 
that  lie  is  the  Adithya  Varma  referred  to  in  the  Go&sda 
inscription.  He -was  the  patron' of  VSsudeva,  the  author  of 
J&amakatha,  a  prose  work  of  considerable  merit. 

It  only  remains  to  reconcile  the  reigns  of  Mai'fhanda 
Varma  and  jftavi  fiavi  Varma.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  members  of  different  branches  of  the  royal  family.  It 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  period  of  their  reigns.  From  the 
temple  records  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  eldest  members 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  ruling  family  managed  the 
affairs  of  different  tracts  of  the  country.4  This  is  the 
view  of  Shungoonny  Menon  which  has  also  been-  adopted 
by  N  again  Aiya  who  observes: — “Two  or  more  kings  of  the 
same  dynasty  are  mentioned  as  ruling  at  the  same  time. 
It  may  be  that  both  were  independent  chiefs  over  small 
tracts.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  senior  associated  the  junior 
with  him  in  Governmental  affairs’’.5  This  association  of 
the  junior  was  perhaps  rendered  necessary  by  the  troubled 
state  of  the  frontiers.  On  the  whole,  however,  Travancore 
appears  to  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  onslaughts  of 
the  PSndyas  who,  though  weakened  by  chronic  troubles 


1  App.  p.  286. 

2  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I-  pp-  265. 

3  App.  l\t.  Doc.  I,  p.  1. 

A  record  of  the  Padmanabhaswamy  temple  refers  to  Ifavi  Adithya 
'  Varma  as  ruling  over  Venad  in  528  M.  E.  The  same  record  mentions 
him  as  the  ruling  king  in  563  M.  E.  also.  App.  M.  Doc.  XVI,  p.  14. 

4  History  of  Kerala,  K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon,  Vol.  II,  p,  8, 

5  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol,  I,  p.  276,  ~ 
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in  their  own  country,  made  spasmodic  efforts  to  extend 
their  authority. 

The  political  condition  of  the  .Pandyan  kingdom  at  the 
time  was  not  such  as  would  probabilise  the  expansion  of 
their  authority  into  Travancore.  Wo  read  in  Caldwell’s 
History  of  Tinnevelly  that  there  was  a  Muhammadan  inter¬ 
regnum  in  that  kingdom  for  forty  seven  years  from  .1.323 
to  1370  A.  D.,  and  that  Parskrama  Piindya  was  captured 
and  sent  to  Delhi.'  According  to  Stuart,  tlio  author  of  the 
Tinnevelly  Manual,  this  was  the  period  of  ‘independent 
Muhammadan  Government’2  in  South  India.  Parskrama 
was  able  to  re-establish  himself  on  his  ancestral  throne  only 
after  the  interregnum  which  according  to  all  accounts  lasted 
till  1370  A.  D.  The  observation  of  Mr.  hfilakanta  fciSstri  is 
also  in  point.  “The  evidence  from  epigraphs  thus  shows” 
says  he,  “that  sometime  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  A.  D.  the  Psndyas  more  or  loss  completely  lost  their 
hold  on  the  Madura  country  and  found  themselves  restri¬ 
cted  to  their  more  southern  possessions  in  the  Tinnevelly 
District”.3 4 

In  558  M.  E.  (1383  A.  D.)  Sri  Vira  tiavi  Varma  as¬ 
cended  the  throne.  His  reign  was  very  short,,  perhaps  not 
•  ^  more  than  a  few  months,  tie  appears  to 

avi  ma.  have  conquered  Kottar  and  other  parts  of 
Nanjan&d  from  Jatavarma  Parskrama  Psndya.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Kslar  Kulasekhara  who  performed  the  coron¬ 
ation  ceremonies  and  assumed  the  title  of  Kulasekhara 
Perumal.  But  he  too  died  within  three  months.'1 


1  History  of  Tinnevelly,  Caldwell  p.  42. 

2  A  Manual  of  the  Tinnevelly  District  p.  38. 

3  The  Pandyan  kingdom,  p.  246-7.~See  also  S.  Krishnaawamy  Aiyangar, 
South  India  and  Her  Muhammadan  Invaders — p.  170. 

4  App.  p.  28.:— Also  Shungooppy  Msnon’s  History  of  Travancore,  pp.  93-94. 
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From  558  to  619  M.  E.  the  sovereign  of  Vsnad  was 
Ohsra  Udaya  Mart'handa  Varma,  *whose  reign,  according  to 
.  ,  Shungoonny  Menon,  was  the  longest  in  the 

bandog  history  of  Travancore.  Nagam  Aiya  does 
not  question  this  statement  hut  he  inter¬ 
poses  other  names,  Sri  Vifa  Kerala  Mart'handa  Varma, 
Mart'handa  Varma,  Sri  Vifa  Ravi  Varma  and  another 
Mart'handa  Varma  of  “boundless  fame  and  mild  disposi¬ 
tion.”1  He  makes  reference  to  temple  records  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  arriving  at  his  conclusion.  The  temple  records 
show  that  in  Mlnam  558  M.  E.  Kelar  Kulasekhara  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Ghera  Udaya  Mart'handa  Kulasekhara  PerumalP 
If  reliance  is  placed  on  these  records,  as  it  may  legitimately 
be  clone,  No  gam  Aiya’s  account  cannot  be  correct.  The 
Ajw5.rK.oyil  inscription  of  518  M.  IE.  (1403  A.  D.)  referred 
to  by  Nagam  Aiya  mentions  Vira  Kerala  Msrt'handa  Varma 
of  Kllpefttr  as  tiro  most  important  of  the  kings  of  Kefala.a 
It  is  clear  that  Ghera  Udaya  Mart’handa  Varma  ruled 
over  territories  on  both  sides  of  the  Ghats  and  that 
there  was  no  other  ruler  of  Malabar  at  the  time  who 
had  more  extensive  possessions.  Shungoonny  Menon  makes 
reference  to  several  grants  in  ValliyQr  and  other  places  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ghats  made  by  that  king.  The  Ghera 
Udaya  Mart'handa  of  the  temple  records  and  of  Shungoonny 
Menon  may  therefore  woll  be' the  patron  whose  name 
appears  in  the  grants.  It  may  be  taken  that  the  Mart'handa 
Varmas  mentioned  by  .Nagani  Aiya  were  not  different  per¬ 
sons  but  denote  Ghera  Udaya  Mart'handa  Var-ma  himself.'1 
&avi  Varma  described  as  the  intervening  king  was  in  fact 
a  junior  prince  at  the  time. 

CheramahSdevi  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Udaya 
M5rt'h5nda  Varma.  Shungoonny  Menon  observes  that  ‘  as 

1  Nagam  Aiya,  Travancore  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  266. 

2  App.  p.  285 

3  Travancore  Arcliaeologioal  Series,  Vol.  VI,  p.  29. 

4  App.  M,  Doo.  Ill  of  600-M.  E-  p.  2. 
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this  sovereign  was  of  a  mild  and  unwarlike  disposition,  some 
'of  the  subordinate  chiefs  in  the  east  be- 
'VarmfatKa?"  came  refractory  ’■  There  was  constant 
.vEiamkujam-  fighting.  On  one  occasion,  while  the 
Maharaja  was  sojourning  in  Trivandrum, 
the  Zamindar  of  RettiyEpuram  invaded  Valli> Ur,  whereupon 
the  young  prince  Ravi  Varma  proceeded  to  Tinnevelly  with 
an  adequate  force  and  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  enemy.1 2 3 4 
The  temple  chronicles  mention  that  in  the  year  592  M.  ID. 
Ravi  Varma,  the  Senior  Tliiruvati  of  ThrppSppttr,  dedicated 
an  elephant  and  presented  six  silver  pots  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  atonement  for  inflicting  loss  of  life  and  property 
on  his  enemy  at  Karuvslamkulam,  Nithyanadai  and  other 
places  in  the  Tinnevelly  district.-  A  pvja  is  being  performed 
in  the  Sri  PadmanSbhaswamy  temple  to  this  day,  called 
Karuvelamkulam  Paja,  probably  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  at  Karuvelamkulam.  According  to  Shungoonney 
Menon  Udaya  Mart’haud.a  Varma  removed  the  royal  resid¬ 
ence  to  Elayetathu  in  Koltsrakkafa.1' 


On  the  death  of  Chora  Udaya  Mart'h5nd.a  Varma  in 
619  M.  E.  Vlra  Jtavi  Varma  succeeded  to  the  throne. '•  Ho 
Vc-rad  nppsars  to  have  ruled  till  653  M.  E.  The 
MatdmlUja  and  list  of  kings  i'ound  tlie  Matliilakam 
Ttama  Mart'kanda.  records  prepared  in  1047  M.  E.  mentions 
the  Vgpad  Mut'ha  &5ja  as  the  sovereign 
who  reigned  between  619-633  M.  E.  (1444-1458  A.  D.).  Shun- 
goonny  Menon  also  accepts  that  as  a  fact.  Vopad.  Mut'ha 
ftaja,  however,  is  not  a  proper  name.  Ravi  Varma  must 
have  been  an  elderly  man  when  he  was  called  to  rule. 
Hence  perhaps  he  was  called  Venaql  Mut'ha  REja.  The  next 


1  The  version  given  by  Shungoonuy  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  that  the 

king’s  nephew  committed  suicide,  on  being  defeated  in  battle  does  not 
seem  to  be  correct. 

2  App.  M.  Doc.  CXXIX.  p.  IDS. 

3  History  of  Travancore  p.  1)6- 

4  App.  M.  Doc.  IV-p.  3. 
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ruler  was  Sri  Vlra&ama  Mart'h&nda  Yarma  Kulasekhara 
who  began  his  reign  in  633  M.  E.  41458  A.  D.).1  N again  Aiya 
fixes  the  date  of  his  accession  as  early  as  614  M.  E.  (1439  A.  D.) 
on  the  strength  of  the  ThirunavSikkulam  inscription.2 3 4 5 6  The 
inscription  shows  that  .6sma  Mart’hamja  described  himself 
os  the  head  of  JayathnnganSdA  N again  Aiya  treats  him 
as  the  senior  Thiruvati  of  Venad  at  that  time.  But  no 
mention  of  his  being  the  senior  member  of  Vspad,  or,  for 
that  matter,  oven  the  name  Venad  is  found  in  the  text. 
According  to  the  practice  which  ruled  in  the  dynasty, 
it  was  the  senior-most  member  of  all  the  branches  taken 
together  who  had  the  right  to  rule  over  Venad,  This 
position  ho  seems  to  have  attained  only  in  633  M.  E. 
Tho  reign  continued  till  644  M.  EA  Trouble  appears 
to  have  arisen  in  Desinganad  at  the  time,  for  we  find 
in  the  GrantHavari'1  that  in  644  M.  E,  Bsma  Msrt'hsnda 
paid  a.  fine  for  the  loss  of  life  caused  in  the  course  of  restor¬ 
ing  peace  and  order. 

It.  is  stated  in  certain  books  that  about  the  same 
timo  (643  M.  E.)  KulasOkhafa  Nampirattiyar,  the  Kapaka 
Queen,  reconstructed  the  temple  of  . Kar yam&nikka 
Vinnavar  Emper uni5.n  in  Edalakkudi,  Agasthla waram  taluk. 
Tho  view  is  based  on  an  inscription  of  the  year  643  M.  E. 
found  at  K 5,r  yarns 1) ikkapur  am  A  But  there  is  no  warrant 
for  this  view.  Tiio  inscription  does  not  sa,y  that  she  was  a 
queen  or  that  she  belonged  to  the  Kupaka  family.  Perhaps, 


1  Apji.  M.  Hoc.  V  of  G34;  M.  Doc.  VI  of  635;  M  Doc.. VII  of  644;  M.  Doo. 

VIII  of  644;  M.  Doo.  IX.  of  644;  and  M-  Doc.  X  of  645-pp.  4-9. 

2  Nagum  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I.  p-  276. 

3  Travancoro  Arclmcologio  il  Series  Vol.  I-p- 299, 

4  In  n  document  of'tho  year  645  M.  E.  also  appears  the  name  of  B&ma  Mar- 

t'handa  Vnrmu,  (App.  Doc.  X  p-  8).-According  to  Shungoowly  Menon 
this  king  reigned  up  to  646.  Nagam  Aiya  gives  644  as  the  last  year  of 
tho  reign. 

5  App-  M.  Doc.  CXXIX,  p.  103. 

6  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol-  VI,  p.  44. 
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the  words  Kulaiekhara  and  NampifgdtiySr  might  have  been 
the  -cause  of  the  identification. 

The  successor  of  Rama  Mart'handa  Varma  was  Kbthai 
Adithya  'Varma,  who  appears  to  be  the  same  individual  as 
Chempaka  Adithya  Varma  in  N  again  Aiya's 
.  Adithya  Varma.  aocount>  This  Adithya  Varma  was  ruling 
over  Vensd-  in  644  M.  E.  (1469  A.  D.). 1  His  usual  place  of 
residence  was  Kallidakkurio'hi  in  the  Tinnevelly  district. 
•Ragam  Aiya  says:  “Adithya  Varma  and  fema  Ma.rt’handa 
Varma  Kula&ekliara  Pefumal  might  have  been  co-kings, 
i.  e.,  members  of  the  same  family  in  charge  of  different 
portions  of  the  country,  ruling  on  behalf  of  the  head  of  the 
family  and  under  his  authority.  It  is  equally  probable  that 
VenScl  and  Jayasimhana-d  which  became  one  kingdom  in 
the  reigns  of  Ravi  Varma  Kula&skliara  and  his  successors 
were  again  separated  into  two  kingdoms  ruled  respectively 
by  Mart'handa  Varma  and  Adithya  Varma  who  according  to 
the  inscriptions  belong  to  the  TlirppSppftr  (JayasiniliariSd) 
and  the  Chirava  (Attingal  and  Venad)  dynasties  respect¬ 
ively.’’13  The  co-kings  are  said  to  have  been  ruling  on  behalf 
of  the  head  of  the  family.  Who  the  head  of  the  family  was 
is  not  stated.  The  alternative  suggestion  that  Vensd  and 
Jayasimhanad  had  become  separate  kingdoms  is  also  un¬ 
sustainable.  Vgnad  is  a  comprehensive  name  which  included 
the  territories  ruled  by  all  the  branches  of  the  Vanehi 
dynasty.  We  also  find  that  in  addition  to  RSma  Mart'handa 
Varma  of  JayasimhanSd  succeeding  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Vegad,  Adithya  Varma  describing  himself  as  an  ornament  to 

1  The  Bell  Inscription  of  Thrkkanainku{i: — 

SrTmad  Kslamhavarshe  bhavatM  gnnamauWrtnir  Adithya  VannS 
■  Vanchipalo  vi§akhapprabhur  akhilakalavallabhah  paryabadhnad 
Bwaralamk&raghant&m  thilakitha  Jayasimhanwayah  Srikur'amga 
PrSdyaddhamnS  mui&ier  adhigatha  Ghiravai  manlaleniro  narrndrah. 
See  also  App.  Doc.  XI  of  647  p.  9,  and  XII,  p.  10.  In  the  former  the 
name  is  found  as  Sri  Vira  Kstha  Athicha  Mart'handa  Varma. 

B  Nagam  Aiya,  Travaneore  State  Manual,  Vol,  I,  p,  277. 
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the  family  of  Jayasimha,  the  Lord  of  Chirava  and  the  king- 
of  Vanchi. '  The  legitimate  conclusion  which  arises  from  the 
foregoing  facts  is  that  the  several  branches  were  looking, 
after  the  affairs  of  portions  of  territory,  the  eldest,  and. 
perhaps  the  fittest  of  all,  assuming  the  title  of  the  king  of 
Ven&d  and  exercising  a  general  authority  over  all. 

Adithya  Varma’ s  reign  appears  to  have  continued 
till  659  M.  E.  (1484  A.  D.).  The  temple  records  speak  of  one 
Kojihai  Xdifhya  M&rt'-hsuda  Varma.3  It  is  admitted  by 
JSTagam  A.iya  that  Kothai  Adithya  Varma  was  alive  in  659 
M.  E.  and  that  he  associated  with  him  his  younger: brother 
ft&ma  Varma  as  co-regent.  The  Sdithya  Varma  of  the 
Thrkkanamkuti  bell  inscription  was  alive  in  644  M.  E.  So 
long  as  the  fact  of  his  death  in  or  after  644  and  -  before  659 
M.  E.  is  not  proved,  the  presumption  is  that  he  is  the 
Sdithya  Varma  mentioned  by  Nagam  Aiya  as  having  ruled,, 
as  the  elder  partner  with  Aama  Varma  who  is  in  all  proba- 
bility  the  prince  referred  to  in  the  Suchlndram  inscription, 
of  the  year  646  M.  E.3  It  has  to  be  noted  that  in  that  -  in-  ., 
scription  he  is  described  only  as  ThrppSppnr  Mutha  Thiru- 
vati  of  Kllppsfar  JayasimhanSd  and  not  as  the  Vspad. 
Mnt'ha  Thiruvati.  The  Suchlndram  inscription  of  654  M.E. 
(1479  A,  D.)*  has  been  taken  as  evidence  to  show  that  $ai,na-. 
Varma  was  reigning  in  that  year. 

The  Quilon  inscription  of  653  M.E.  (1478)3  recites  that, 
the  sovereign  at  the  time  commanded  that  a  certain  place 
in  Quilon  should  be  called  Chempakammantlieruvu.  and  Anchi- 
mnpulcalilam.  The  command  was  issued  while  the  king  was., 
residing  in  Tinnevelly.  It  clearly  shows  that  at  that  time. 
Tinnevelly  formed  a  portion  of  Travancore.  The  name  Chem-  - 
palcaraman  is  also  important.  Nagam  Aiya  is  satisfied  that . 
the  first  named  Adithya  Varma  was  known  as  Chempaka 
X  See  the  verse  quoted  in  the  previous  page. 

%  App.  M.  Doc.  XI  of  617,  p.  9. 

3  Travancore  Archaeological  Series  Vol.  IV,  p.  92-  ....  .  ,, 

4  Ksiaja  Sooiety  Papers-Series  3,  p.  158.  ■ 

5  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  98, 
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Xdithya  Varma.'  '  The  inference  may,  therefore,  logiti- 
mately  arise  that  the  sovereign  called  the  place  niter  his 
own  name  coupling  it  with  that  of  the  heir  apparent  who, 
as  Nagam  Aiya  takes  it,  was  his  co-regent  and  had  also  the 
title  Chempaka.  It  may  betaken  as  proved  that  dhempaka 
Adithya  Varma  reigned  from  G44  M.  1G.  to  659  M.  J.G. 

Dr.  Kielhorn1 2 3  relying  on  the  Varknhii  inscription 
inclined  to  the  view  that  in  the  Kollafnyear  (5 3 5  (1480  A.  I>.) 

The  Varkalai  thore  was  a  kin"  MsrUhSnda  Varma  in  Tra- 
inscription  vancore.  Accepting  this  as  correct  Sowell 
explained.  ass0rts  that  MSrt’hSnda  Varma  was  ruling 
in  655  M.  E.,n  but,  it  is  submitted,  with  little  ;iustification. 
The  word  Dhathnpathi  occurring  in  the  inscription  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  reigning  king.  It  may  also  mean 
a  prince  or  a  member  of  a  ruling  family  or  in  certain 
cases  merely  a  Kshathriya.  The  omission  of  the  family 
names,  Chiravai,  DsSmganad.  Thrppappftr  or  Viinud  makes 
the  identification  elusive.  Varkalai  was  then,  as  it  still  is, 
a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  to  which  devotees  f  rom  all 
parts' of  Kerala  and  countries  far  beyond  resorted  for  reli¬ 
gious  worship.  It  is  possible  that  in  those  days,  when  the 
idea  of  caste  prestige  was  so  greatly  respected,  a  Kshathriya 
prince,  who  visited  Varkalai  and  had  an  abhislrkdm  perfor¬ 
med,  commemorated  his  visit  by  getting  the  fact  inscribed 
on  stone. 

There  is  no  grant,  no  endowment,  no  present  of 
property  mentioned  in  the  inscription.  There  is  no  in¬ 
scription  attributed  to  any  of  the  rulers  or  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family  of  Tra vancore  in  which  a  claim 
is  not  made  to  have  done  something  or  other  of  a  substantial 

1  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  yol.  I,  p.  276. 

2  Epigraphia  Indica,  Vol.  V,  p.  203. 

3  Sewell’s  Historical  Inscriptions  of  Southern  India,  p.  22!' _ 

See  also  Rangacharya’s  Inscriptions  of  the  Madras  Presidency  Vol.  Ill 
p.  1720,  ’ 
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or  permanent  character  for  the  benefit  of  the  temples  in' 
winch  they  lnive  been  discovered.  A  very  careful  ex  am  in  a-  • 
tion  has  been  made  to  discover  the  name  of  this  alleged  king- 
in  the  chronicles  and  other  records  of  the  Sri  Padmanabha- 
swamy’s  templo.  But  the  name  of  Mart'handa  Vaxma  who 
is  said  to  have  ruled  (luring  this  period  does  not  appear  in" 
the  records.  It  appears  from  the  templo  records  that  there 
was  in  (>58  M.  E.  (1483  A.  D.)  a  prince  called  Udaya  Mar- 
t'handa  Varma.1 2 3 4  Bui;  even  if  the  fact  is  given  the  benefit  of 
a  most  liberal  construction,  it  cannot  successfully  be  con¬ 
tended  that  Mart'handa  Varma  was  a  ruling  king,  for  '  the 
entries  in  the  Grantfiavari  during  the  period  lead  to  the 
certain  conclusion  that  Adithya  Varma  and  none  other  was 
the  reigning  sovereign,  This  accords  substantially  with 
what  has  been  stated  by  Shungoonny  Menon-  and  Nagam 
ivn.!l 


Adithya  Varma  was  succeeded  by  6avi  &avi  Varma- 
in  659  M,  E.  (IASI).'1  His  reign  was  one  of  strenuous  - 
activity.  It  appears  that  during  this  time 
Kavi  Ravi  Varma.  fam^y  dimensions  led  to  frequent  fights.- 
Skirmishes  are  recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  Ghira- 
y ink II  between  his  forces  and  those  of  DesinganSd:.  Being 
a  strong  ruler  he  checked  the  pretensions  of  the  Yogak- 
kSr  of  the  Sri  Padmansbhaswamy’s  temple  and  their  parti-  ■ 
sans.  On  certain  occasions  the  dispute  led  to '  skirmishes 
in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  In  expiation  of  such 


1  App.  M.  Doc.  XIII  of  658;  and  M-  Doc.  XIV'  of  658-pp.  10.J1 . 

2  Shungoonny  Menon’s  History  of  Travanoora,  p.  95. 

3  Nagam  Aiya’s  St:ffce  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p-  278. 

4  App.  M.  Doo.  XVII  of  662;  XIX  of  664;  XX  of  665;  XXI  of  665;  XXII 

of  666  XXIII  of  666  ;  XXV  of  667  ;  XXVI  of  668  ;  XXVII  of  669; 
XXVIII  of  674;  XXIX  of  674;  XXX  alter  675;  XXXI  of  675;  XXXIII; 
XXXIV  of  675;  XXXV  of  676;  XXXVI  of  676  ;  XXXVII  of  676; 
XXXVIII  of  680;  XXXIX  of  032;  XL  of  682;  XLI  of  685;  XLIII  of 
687ppp.  16-37. 
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occurrences  6avi  &avi  Varma  made  a  gift  of  twelve  silver 
pots  and  certain  lands  to  the  temple.1  On  another  occasion 
he  gave  15,000  fanams  as  garvalclceUu  together  with  a 
silver  vessel  to  the  temple  to  expiate  the  sin  of  having  des¬ 
troyed  several  villages.  How  long  he  reigned  is  not  defini¬ 
tely  known.  Shungoonny  Menon  gives  tho  year  678  M.  E. 
(1503  A.  D.)  as  the  date  of  his  death.  The  temple  chro¬ 
nicles  show  that  a  king  of  the  same  name  reigned  till  687 
M.  E.  (1512  A.  D.).  According  to  Shungoonny  Menon,  there 
were  two  &avi  Varmas  during  the  period  with  a  Msrt'hSnda. 
Varma  intervening  between  and  reigning  for  a  few  months 
in  678  M.  E.  But  the  documents  published  in  tho  appendix 
do  not  give  the  slightest  indication  that  there  were  two 
&avi  Varmas.  That  there  was  a  prince  of  the  name  Sri  Vira 
&£ma  Mart'hEnda  in  679  M.  E,  is  evidenced  by  the  temple 
chronicles.2 

The  reign  of  Ravi  Varma  was  an  important  period  in 
the  history  of  Travancore.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
•Vijayanagar  bsgan  to  extend  its  influence  in  South  India  and 
the  Portuguese  attempted  to  hold  Malabar  as  a  half-way 
house  between  the  east  and  the  west.  The  Vijayanagar 
empire  which  was  reared  on  the  small  foundations  laid  by 
Bukka  and  Harihara  extended  itself  to  the  south  under  the 
able  usurper  Narasimha  and  his  successors.  The  disunion 
of  the  five  Muhammadan  states  into  which  the  Bhamini 
kingdom  divided  itself  and  the  absolute  helplessness  of  tho 
Hindu  powers  of  the  neighbourhood  enabled  Vijayanagar  to 
extend  its  operations.  Left  without  the  means  of  self-pro¬ 
tection  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  old  ruling  dynasties, 
and  encouraged  by  priests  and  religions  foundations  to 
place  themselves  under  the  rule  of  the  rising  Hindu 
power,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Telugu  country  and  the  bulk 
of  the  Tamilnad.  were  glad  to  welcome  its  authority. 
But  in  the  extreme  south  the  advance  met  with  effective 

1  App.  M.  Doo.  CXXIxTpTl09.  ’ 

%  •  App,  p.  28Q. 
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and  successful  opposition.1  And  in  that  opposition  Travan- 
core  had  to  fight  single-handed.  The  king  of  Travancore 
was  extremely  powerful.  He  possessed  20,000  horsemen 
and  many  archers.2  He  held  sway  over  an  .extensive  coun¬ 
try  which  comprised  not  only  a  large  portion  of  Kerala,3 
but  also  a  vast  tract  beyond  the  mountains  with  a  long 
coast  lino  extending  beyond  the  Cape  to  Chale  (Kayal)  on 
the  east.'1 

We  learn  from  the  Commentaries  of  Alfonso  De  Al¬ 
buquerque  that  in  those  days  the  island  of  Ceylon  was 
subject  to  Quilon  (Travancore)  and  paid  tribute  to  it.5 
The  statement  proceeding  from  Albuquerque  may  be  accep¬ 
ted  without  further  proof  as  he  knew  more  than  anyone  else 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  southern  coast  of  India  as  well  as 
that  of  Ceylon.  But  corroborative  evidence  is  afforded  by 
the  facts  of  the  history  of  Ceylon  during  that  period.  ‘The 
political  condition  of  Ceylon  at  the  time  was  deplorable. 
The  sea  ports  on  all  parts  of  the  coast  were  virtually  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moors;  the  north  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Malabars.’"  The  term  Malabar  is  used  by  Tenant  in  a  sense 
wide  enough  to  include  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tamilnad 
also.  But  as  the  southern  coast  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Travancore  King  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
the  bulk  of  the  invaders  were  from  Malabar  country.  And 
wo  do  not  hear  of  any  other  king  of  the  south  who  was  in 
a  position  to  send  a  fleet  to  Ceylon. 

It  was  therefore  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  6avi 
Varma  of  Travancore  should  lead  his  forces  to  check  the 
a’dvance  of  Vijayanagar.  Albuquerque  has  placed  on  record 

1  For  details  see  Section  on  Vijayanagar  infra. 

2  Travels  of  Ludovico  Di  Varthema,  p.  182. 

3  See  the  Quilon  Inscription  of  671  in  which  the  King  of  Krx&la  is  said  to 
have  gladly  obeyed  the  command  of  the  King  of  Quilon  in  repairing  a 
temple.  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II-p.  26. 

4  The  Commentaries  of  Afonso  Dalbuquetque,  Vol.  I,  p.  11 .  Also  Travels 
of  Ludovico  Di  Varthema,  p.  184. 

5  The  Commentaries  of  Afonso  Dalbuquerque,  Vol,  I,  p  11 . 

6  Tenant,  Ceylon,  Vol.  II,  p.  7- 
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‘that  in  the  war  which  he  (the  king  of  Travancore)  carried  on 
.with  the  King  of  Narasinga,  who  had  many  soldiers,  both 
horse  and  foot,  he  attacked  him  with  sixty-thousand  archers 
and  overcame  him.’  1  This  is  no  casual  statement.  For  Al¬ 
buquerque  speaks  of  it  in  many  places  in  the  Commentaries. 
When  he  arrived  at  Quilon  in  1503  A.  D.  (678  M.  E.)  ‘the  King 
had  gone  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to  war,  which  he 
was  waging  with  the  King  of  Narasinga.’2 3  A  low  days  after¬ 
wards  messages  were  received  by  the  N  amliiadarin,  the  ehjoi 
minister,  from  the  king  in  connection  with  certain  vessels 
of  the  Zamorin  seized  by  the  Portuguese, to  lie  communi¬ 
cated  to  Albuquerque.  The  war  appears  to  have  been  a, 
prolonged  one,  for  Ludovico  Varthoma,  who  visited  Quilon  in 
1505  A.D.-(680  M.  E.)  also  says  that  ‘the  King  was  a  friend 
of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  at  that  time  was  at  war  with 
others,’4 

Ravi  Varma  was  a  ruler.  The  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom  was  well  regulated.  ‘.Besides  Nambiaderi,  the  chief 
.governor  of  the  laud,  there  wore  in  the  city,  thirty  six  princi¬ 
pal  men  who  governed  it,  so  that  it  (Quilon)  was  the  best  ruled 
city  at  that  time  in  those  parts.’’'  These  governors  and  other 
officers  were  in  the  habit  of  impliot  obedience  to  tho  king’s 
commands  so  that  the  Portuguese  who  obtained  privileges  in 
other  parts  of  Malabar  by  intriguing  with  princes  and 
ministers,  cajoling  the  strong  and  intimidating  tho  weak, 
were  obliged  to  beg  of  the  King  for  privileges  and  favours 
as  a  matter  of  pure  grace.  Albuqerque  who  was  the  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  imperial  pretentions  of  Portugal  in  eastern 
waters,  who  was  pledged  himself  to  his  King  and  conscience 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Christians  was  obliged  to  advice 
his  chief  officers  in  Quilon ‘to  speak  with  the  king  on  the 

1  The  commentaries  of  the  Groat  Afonso  Dalbuquorque-Voh  L-p.  11. 

2  Ibid  Vol.  I,  p.  9. 

3  Ibid.  p.  13. 

4  Travels  of  Ludovico  Di  Varthoma,  p.  184. 

0  Commentaries,  Vol.  I,  p.  11, 
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subject,  and  beg  it  of  him,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal.’1 2  And  so  well  did  the  Christians  believe  in  the  justice 
of  the  king  that  they  ‘were  quite  contented.’3  The  tolerant 
religious  policy  of  the  kings  and  people  of  Travancore  is  testi¬ 
fied  to  by  Duarte  Barbosa  (1514  A.D.-689  M.E.)  who  records 
that  ‘the  great  church  at  Quilon  which  the  Apostle  St.Thomas 
built  miraculously  before  he  departed  this  life  was  endowed 
by  the  king  of  Coulam  (Quilon)  with  the  revenue  from  the 
pepper  which  remains  to  it  to  this  day’.3 

It  was  during  this  reign  that  Vasco  de  Gama-  arrived 
at  the  Malabar  coast  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  of  his 
king  Dom  Monoel  of  Portugal  Portugal 
he  Portuguese.  foun(j  opportunity  when  the  Hanseatic 
League  had  become  effete.  In  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Indo-European  trade  of  the  middle  ages  lay 
strangled  in  the  grip  of  the  Turks.*  The  traffic  with  the' 
east  began  to  dry  up  and  the  European  emporiums  declined. 
‘Grass  grew’,  says  Motley,  in  the  fair  and  pleasant  streets, 
of  Bruges  and  sea-weed  clustered  about  the  marble  halls  of 
Venice.  The  Mediterranean  marts  of  eastern  commerce 
from  Lisbon  looking  out  on  the  Atlantic  to  Venice,  once 
mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Levant,  shared  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  the  common  fate’.®  The  commerce  of  Europe 
had  to  be  saved,  and  Portugal  -which  had-  secured  a; 
great  deal  of  nautical  knowledge  through  the -endeavours  of 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  and  his  successors  resolved  to 
take  the  leading  part.  The  desire  for  mercantile  profit,, 
the  enmity  to  the  Moslems,  and  the-  zeal  for  extending 
the  bounds  of  Christendom  influenced  the-  history  of 
Portuguese  enterprise  in  the  east. 

1  Commentaries  of  Afonso  Dalboquerque  Vol-  I,  p.  16. 

2  Do. 

3  A  Description  of  ike  Coasts  of  East  Africa-  and  Mfclatiai*-,  IV  $7. 

4i  Hunter,  History  of  British  India,  Vol.  Iyp.  63- 

6  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  J-  E-  Motley,.  Vol.  T,  pp.  37,  3S,  S3'. 
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-  -  When  Vasco  de  Gama  first  arrived  (1498  A.  D./673 
M.  E.)  oil  the  Malabar  Coast  Calicut  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  place  of  trade  in  the  whole  of  India.  The  Zamorin 
was  a  powerful  king,  but  he  was  very  friendly  with  the 
Muhammadans  who  had  established  commercial  relations 
profitable  to  both  parties.  He  received  Gama  with  great 
courtesy  and  promised  to  give  permission  to  unload  his 
cargo  provided  the  usual  customs  duties  were  paid.  This 
reservation  displeased  Gama.  The  Muhammadans  made 
strenuous  endeavours  to  widen  the  gulf.  The  Portuguese 
therefore  went  away  in  disgust  and  entered  into  a  friendly 
arrangement  with  the  Kolathiri  king  of  Cannanore,  the 
Zamorin’s  rival.  Soon  after,  Gama  returned  home. 

The  first  voyage  not  only  paid  its  way  but  brought  in 
a  profit  of  sixty  times  the  cost  of  the  expedition.  This  en¬ 
couraged  a  second  venture  and  a  flotilla  of  ships  thirty  three 
in  number,1  with  1500  men  on  board,  put  out  to  sea  under 
the  command  of  Alvarez  Cabral.  Many  of  the  vessels  found¬ 
ered  and  only  six  reached  their  destination.  Permission 
was  soon  obtained  to  build  a  factory  at  Calicut  (1500  A.  D.). 
The  Zamorin  would  have  given  the  Portuguese  all  reason¬ 
able  facilities  which  should  enure  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
But  a  want  of  tact  and  an  imperious  disposition  which 
characterised  Cabral  again  prevented  friendly  relations.  Ho 
contended  that  his  nation  were  the  Lords  of  the  Sea  and  had 
the1  right  of  confiscating  the  goods  of  all  those  '  who  navi¬ 
gated  without  their  sanction.  This  claim  soon  developed 
into  stern  action. 

’•  '  The  Moslems'  who  commanded  the  whole  trade  of 
Calicut  and  the  Malabar  coast  were  determined  to  keep  the 
newcomers  away  by  every  means  in  their  power.'  They 
nlade  mischief  with  the  Zamorin  and  used  their  influence. 
With  the  merchants  t6  prevent  them  from  entering  into  any 
transaction  with  the  :  Portuguese  whom  they  regarded  as 
dangerous  rivals.  The  Portuguese  in  their  turn  plundered 
1  The  first  flotilla  consisted  of  but  three  vessels  with  but  148  men. 
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the  Moslems’  ships  and  transferred  ;their  cargoes  to  their 
own.  This  led  to  fights  between  the  two  parties  on  sea  and 
-land  which  often  terminated  in-. wholesale  massacre.  The 
chief  of  the  Portuguese  factory  was  killed  with  fifty  three 
of  his  men  and  the  buildings  and  merchandise  totally  des¬ 
troyed.  The  N&yars  gave  their  support  to  the  Moslems;  and 
the  Zamorin  became  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Portuguese 
.on  account  of  their  treachery  and  cruelty.  Oabral  was 
therefore  obliged  to  look  for  fresh  fields  and  was  received 
with  great  hospitality  in  Cochin  (in  1500  A.  D.)  whose  king 
was  an  enemy  of  Calicut. 

,  ‘The  alliance  with  Cochin  was  important  in  two  ways. 
.The  6&;ja  of  Cochin  being  a  discontented  and  powerless 
prince,  was  a  willing  tool  of  Portuguese  ambition.  He  .saw 
in  the  new  power  of  the  foreigners  an  easy  way  of  gaining 
his  independence.  The  Zamorin’s  interference  with-,  his 
affairs  which  mainly  took  the  form  of  deposing  the 
rulers  ,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  Zamorin  and 
installing  a  new  one  and  of  compelling  all  Cochin  products 
to  be  sold  through  the  port  of  Calicut,  had  the  result  of 
creating  a  smouldering  discontent  in  the  hearts. of  Cochin 
&Sjas.  They  were  therefore  glad  that  an  opportunity  had 
come  by  which  they  could  profit.'1  An  alliance  was  soon 
made  between  the  King  of  Cochin  and  the  Portuguese  who 
promised  to  help  him  against  the  Zamorin.  The  Cochin 
gave  them  permission  to  open  a  factory  to  sell  their 
merchandise.  The  king  of  Cochin,  being  apprehensive  tha|b 
the  Muhammadans  might  attempt  to  massacre  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  lodged  these  men  in  his  own  palace,  and  had.  provided 
them  with  a  guard  of  Nayars  to  protect  them  when  they 
went  to  the  town.  Pie  also  stood  surety  for  the  Portuguese 
for  1,000  hundred  weights  of  pepper,  45  of  Cinnamon,  fifty 
of  ginger,  and  some  bales  of  cloth,2  After  this,.  Cabral 

1  K.  M.  Panikkar— Malabar  and  the  Portugueae-p.  .46,  .  .. 

2  Danvers,  Vol.  I,  p- 75-  : 
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returned  in  1501  taking  on  board  an  ambassador  rrom 
Cannanore  to  the  King  of  Portugal. 

-  -  -Incensed  at  the  ill-treatment  accorded  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  by  the  Zamorin,  Dom  Manoel  despatched  Vasco  de 
'Gama  a  second  time.  Arriving  at  Calicut  he  committed 
great  attrocities  there.  “His  deeds”,  says  Francis  Day, 
“  were  blots  in  the  annals  of  a  Christian  nation,  and  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  name  of  humanity”1.  Gama  then  sailed  to 
Cochin  where  he  succeeded  in  strengthening  the  alliance. 
The  Portuguese,  however,  were  obliged  to  agree  to  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  no  cow  should  be  slaughtered  in  his  territory. 
-Among  the  things  presented  by  Gama  to  the  king  was  a 
gold  crown  set  with  jewels.  In  return  a  handsome  present 
was  sent  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Soon  after,  Gama 
returned  home  leaving  Pacheco  as  the  Commandant  of  the 
Portuguese  garrison. 

The  alliance  of  Cochin  with  the  Portuguese  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  Zamorin.  He  tried  to  persuade 
the  former  to  give  no  shelter  to  the  foreign  merchants 
or  to  allow  them  to  trade  with  his  country.  The  king  of 
Cochin  being  firm  in  his  resolution  the  Zamorin,  with 
the  help  of  the  chiefs  of  Elangallur  and  others,  led  a 
large  force  into  Cochin  and  devastated  the  country.  But 
with  the  coming  of  Francisco  de  Albuquerque  in  1503  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  changed.  The  Zamorin’s  forces  were 
defeated.  A  peace  was  concluded  at  his  request.  The 
bonds  between  Portugal  and  Cochin  were  drawn  closer.  In 
return  for  the  help  rendered  to  Cochin,  Albuquerque  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  ereot  a  fort  there.  It  was  christened 
‘Monoel’  in  honour  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 

The  news  soon  spread  abroad  that  the  trade  with  the 
’Portuguese  brought  great  profit  to -Cochin.  Other  Malabar 
rulers  were  not -slow  to  invite  the  European  traders  to  their 
kingdoms.  The  Portuguese  received  an  invitation  -from 
Quilon  in  1501  A.  -M.  E).  According  to  Danvers. and 

1  Tte  Land  of  the  Peram&ls,;!).  85. 
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several  ocher  writers  it  was  Lhe  Queen  of  Quilon  who  sent 
the  invitation. 1  K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon  styles  her  as. the 
regent  of  the  minor  king.2 3  The  regency  is  said  to  have 
continued  till  1520  A.  D.8 9  The  king  of  Ysnad  at  the  time 
according  to  Shungoonny  Menon  was  &avi  Yarma.4  Nagam 
Aiya  who  notices  this  records  no  dissent/  Danvers  as 
well  as  BYancis  Day  state  that  in  1501  the  ruler  of  Quilon 
was  a  &3-ja  (a  male). *'1  But  the  former  states  that  in  1503 
Quilon  was  ruled  by  a  Queen  Regent.  To  quote  his  own 
words,  “At  this  time,  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  minor 
and  the  Queen  Dowager  governed  as  Regent.7  But  there  is 
unmistakable  proof  that  a  king  was  on  the  throne,  that  he 
was -not  a  minor,  and  that  there  was  no  regency.  Alfonso 
Albuquerque  who  visited  Quilon  in  1504  testifies  to  this  fact 
by  making  unambiguous  reference  to  the  king  who  is 
described  as  “a  very  honest  man  and  very  gallant.”8 

It  however  appears  that  it  was  a  Rani  who  invited 
Grama  to  trade  with  Quilon/  It  was  promised  that  pepper 
would  be  supplied  on  the  same  terms  as  at  Cochin  and 
the  suitable  quality  and  the  required  quantity  were  guaran¬ 
teed.  De  Gama  apprehended  that  an  engagement  of  that 
nature  might  alienate  the  king  of  Cochin.  At  the  same 
time-  he  promised  to  consider  the  offer  if  the  King  .of 
Cochin  raised  no  objection.  The  latter  feared  that  the 
opening  of  anew  market  would  affect  his  revenues.  But  he 
could  not  refuse  the  request  with  any  grace. 


1  K.  M.  Panikkar,  Malabar  and  the  Portuguese, 

■2  History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  II,  p.  35. 

3  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  pp.  281-290. 

4  History  of  Travancore,  p-  95. 

"5  Nagam  Aiya's  State  Manual,  ’Vol.  I,  p-  392. 

8  Land  of -the  Perumala,  p.  82- 

7  Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  101.  ' 

8  -Commentaries  of.Afonso  de  Albuquerque,  Vol.  I,  p.  .11. 

9  The  Three  Yoyages  of  Vasco  De  Garna,p-  348. 
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The  matter  was  talked  over  between  him  and  Gama. 
The  Portuguese  gave  a  solemn  assurance  that  they  would 
not  open  a  factory  at  Quilon  but  would  only  send  two  ships 
thither  every  year.  The  king  of  Cochin  agreed  though  not 
without  great  reluctance.  The  ships  wore  sent,  two  of  the 
"largest  they  had.  Immediately  on  landing,  it  is  said,  the 
captain  saw  the  Rani  and  handed  to  her  a  letter  from 
Gama  accompanied  by  a  present  of  a  handsome  mirror, 
some  coral  and  a  large  bottle  of  orange-flower  water.  The 
presents  sent  in  return  to  the  Portuguese  captain  were 
much  more  valuable,  silk  stuffs  of  various  colours  and  fine 
white  stuffs  of  great  width,  all  of  indigenous  manufacture.1 
The  necessary  load  of  pepper  was  supplied  immediately. 

In  1503,  Albuquerque  was  obliged  to  send  two  vessels 
to  Quilon  to  load  popper,  having  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  procure  that  commodity  from  the  northern  states  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Zamorin  and  his  party  who  were 
•determined  to  drive  away  the  European  traders  from  the 
west  coast.  The  Zamorin  promptly  despatched  a  fleet  of 
thirty  ships  to  Quilon.  He  also  tried  to  bribe  the  officers 
who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  in  the  absence  of 
the  King  who  was  in  the  front  of  battle,  not  to  give  any 
pepper  to  the  Portuguese.  The  Zamorin’s  party  counselled 
the  merchants  at  Quilon  to  withdraw  from  all  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Portuguese.  Every  endeavour  was  made  to 
induce  the  King  to  drive  them  away  from  his  dominions. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail.  What  happened  in  Quilon  may  be 
stated  in  the  words  of  the  Commentaries  of  Albuquerque.  • 
“Now  since  Afonso  de  Albuquerque  had  sent  two  ships 
on  before  him  to  get  his  cargo  ready,  as  I  have  said,  he  was 
not  at  all  pleased  at  this  news,  and  hastened  his  departure 
the  more,  and  in  a  short  time  arrived  at  Coulao,  where  he 
was  very  well  received  by  the  governors  of  the  land,  and  by 
the  Nambeadarim,  who  is  the  principal  governor.  And 

l  Portuguese  in  India.  Danvers,  p.  89,  • 
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because  the  king  had  gone  into  the  interior  of  the  .country 
to  war,  which  he  was  waging  with  the  '  King  of  Narasinga, 
they  sent  him  the  news  immediately  by  means  of  men 
whom  they  had  in  relays,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  informed 
of  their  arrival.  The  King,  from  his  desire  of  our  friend¬ 
ship,  wrote  to  the  Nambeadarim,  and  the  rulers  of  the  city, 
giving  great  thanks  for  the  honour  and  hospitality  which 
they  had  shown  to  Afonso  Dalboquerque  and  commanded 
them  to  do  all  that  he  asked  and  required,  and  to  try  all 
they  could  to  induce  him  to  establish  a  trade  there.  Al¬ 
though  the  governors,  owing  to  the  inducements  and  bribes 
of  the  Camorim,  were  greatly  opposed  to  this  establishment,' 
whioh  the  King  wished  our  people  to  make  in  the'  land,  yet 
he  was  so  much  feared  that,  without  showing  their  dis* 
content,  they  performed  everything  with  more  faithfulness 
than  Afonso  Dalboquerque  had  expected  of  them;  and  he 
forthwith  established  a  faotory  house,  with  much  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  all  other  things  necessary  to  the  quick  despatch 
of : the  ships,  whenever  they  came  there  to  take  in  cargo. 
The  peace  having  then  been  made,  and  sworn  to  by  the' 
King  and  his  governors,  Afonso  Dalboquerque  began  to  load 
his  ships  with  pepper,  at  the  price  and  weight  which  the 
admiral  had  lixed  at  Cochin.  When  the  Camorim  heard 
of  this  new  friendship  and  trade,  which  the  King  of  Coulao 
desired  to  hold  with  the  Portuguese,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
good  effect  of  this  business,  he  sent  his  ambassadors  to 
him,  saying  that  he  must  beware  what  he  was  about,  for, 
the  Portuguese  were  a  very  bad  race,  and  if  he  admitted 
them  into  his  land  they  would  rise  up  against  him..  And 
he  added  that  this  was  the  chief  reason  which  .had  moved 
him  to  insist  so  strongly  upon  driving  them  out  of  India.; 
And  on  this  behalf-  he  also  went  on  to  represent  to  him  - 
many  other  things  to  the  same  purpose,  .and  sent  large ■ 
presents  to  the  governors  of  the  land,  begging  them  to 
influence  the  King  against  giving  a  cargo  to  the  Portuguese,' 
or  receiving  them  in  his  port.  'Put.  all  these :  artifices;; 
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which,  the  Camorim  used,  in  order  to  withstand  our  people, 
now:  that  he  could  non  effect  anything  by  force  of  arms, 
because  the  land  was  very  far  from  his,  availed  him  nothing: 
for  the'  King  of  Coulao  was  a  man  of  such  truthfulness 
that,  in  spite  of  all  these  arguments  which  the  Camorin 
advanced,  he  kept  his  word,  and  established  his  friendship 
with' Afonso  Dalboquerque.  And  he  answered  the  Camorim 
that  he  had  received  no  injury  or  insult  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  but  rather  was  convinced  that  they  wex-e  men  of 
their  word,  and  that  unless  it  was  their  own  fault,  he 
would  not  withdraw  from  what  he  agreed  upon.  The 
Camorim  was  not  pleased  at  this  reply,  and  was  deeply 
annoyed:  that  he  was  unable  io  destroy  the  King  of  Coulao, 
or  hinder  the  Portuguse  from  carrying  the  pepper  which 
was  there  from  Cochin  to  Coulao,  because  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  interior  were  heathen  who  were  desirous  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  our  people.  And  in  Calicut  all 
were  foreign  Moors  who  endeavoured  to  drive  us  from 
India,  from  the  fear  they  had  that  we  should  be  masters  of 
it,  and  they  be  ousted  from  their  trade.  When  Afonso 
Dalboquerque  knew  how  the  Camorim  was  trying  to  induce 
the.  King  of  Coulao  to  hinder  our  people  from  settling  in  the 
land,  he  determined  from  that  time  forward  to  trade  more 
familiarly  with  the  latter,  and  transact  somewhat  more 
liberally  the  trading  of  the  merchandise,  although  in  this 
respect  he  might  exceed  in  some  measure  the  orders  which 
the  King  had  given  him,  and  this  was  the  reason  such 
confidence  sprang  up  between  our  people  and  those  of  the 
country,  that  they  might  have  all  been  taken  for  native 
Portuguese.  The  chief  cause  of  this  good  fellowship  was 
the  absence  of  Moors1  in  the  land  who  could  endeavour  to 
procure  dissension  between  us  and  the  heathen,  as  they  had 
done  in  Calicut.”2 


1-  See  foot  note  on  the  next  page. 

8*-  Commentaries  of  Afonso  Dalboquerque,  Vol,  I,  pp-8-11. 
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When  Albuquerque  was  in  Quilon  he  desired  to  seize 
the  Zamorin’s  and  Moor’s1  ships  and  sought  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  officers  of  the  king  at  Quilon.  ‘If  the  permission 
was  refused’  said  he,  ‘he  was  determined  to  enter  the  port 
and  burn  them  all  and  go  away  without  taking  in  any 
cargo  there  or  making  any  treaty  of  peace  with  them.’ 
The  governors  replied  that  they  had  written  to  the  king, 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  affair,  and  the  reply  would 
not  be  delayed  many  days;  and  they  begged  him  graciously, 
since  the  ships  were  sheltered  in  the  port,  whence  they 
could  not  depart  without  permission,  to  await  the  king’s 
message.  Albuquerque  told  them  he  was  willing  to  do 
.as  they  desired,  provided  they  gave  orders  that  the 
ships’  sails  should  be  taken  away,  to  prevent  their  escape 
at  night-  This  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  Nambiadarin 
sent  immediately  to  lay  bold  of  the  captain,  masters  and 
pilots  and  take  bail  for  their  good  behaviour.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  message  of  the  king  to  the  Namhiadarin 
arrived,  wherein  he  ordered  that  if  the  ships  were  willing 
to  show  obedience  to  the  city  governors,  and  discharged 
their  merchandise  there  the  governors  were  to  beg  of 
Albuquerque,  on  his  part,  not  to  injure  them,  for  it  was 

1  ‘One  great  cause  of  the  success  of  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  at  Quilon’, 
says  Danvers,  ‘  was  that  here  there  were  no  Moors,  or  other  foreigners, 
with  whom  the  Portuguese  were  likely  to  come  into  serious  competition 
in  the  matter  of  trade’.  (Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  101).  This 
statement  cannot  be  accepted.  The  same  author  speaks  of  the  troubles 
from  the  Arabians  in  Quilon  whom  Pacheco  punished  (p.  1 14)  and  of  the 
murder  of  the  Portuguese  factor  at  Quilon  by  the  Moors  in  1605  (p.  121). 
In  the  Commentaries  of  Albuquerque  there  are  several  references  to  the 
Moors  in  Quilon  (See  Vol.  p.  12).  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  Portu¬ 
guese  were  not  the  only  foreign  nation  who  traded  with  Quilon  at  that  time. 
Quilon  was  an  international  emporium  of  trade  for  centuries  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  he  such  for  long  after,  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  believe  the 
statement  that  in  Quilon  there  were  no  Moors  at  the  time.  It  may, 
however,  be  taken  that  the  Moors  and  others  who  proved  to  be  of  great 
trouble  to  the  Portuguese  elsewhere  were  not  so  hostile  or  powerful  afj 
Quilon  mainly  beoause  the  King  was  in  their  favour. 
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sufficient  punishment  that  they  could -not  lea-ve  the  port 
without  permission.’1 

This  decision  of  the  king  was  just  and  equitable  and 
in  keeping  with  the  developed  notions  of  international  law. 
The  king  would  not  permit  his  laws  to  be  disobeyed;  but 
once  there  was  the  disposition  to  obejq  he  was  content  to 
mete  out  a  punishment  which  was  not  unnecessarily  harsh. 
It  is  creditable  to  Albuquerque  that  he  cheerfully  accepted 
the  kings  decision  saying  that  ‘as  the  king  had-  reasons  for 
not  chastising  them,  he  would  not  do  anything  except  what 
he  ordered,’ 3  The  Moslems’ ships,  which  purchased  much 
pepper  in  the  interior,  attempted  to  evade  the  standard  weight 
of  Quilon  and  passed  the  port,  were  searched  by  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  place  who  took  from  them  whatever  spices  they 
carried  and  sent  them  to  the  factory  where  the  Portuguese 
and  natives  of  the  country  traded.  The  Portuguese  captain 
set  sail  for  Cochin  on  the  12  th  January,  1504,  leaving 
Antonio  de  Sa  and  twenty  six  men  and  Padre  Fr.  Rodrigo,  a 
Roman  Catholic  missionary.  Duarte  Pacheco,  with  his  ship 
and  a  hundred  men,  were  left  behind  for  the  protection  of 
the  Portuguese  factory.  In  the  same  year  Albuquerque 
returned  to  Lisbon. 

The  departure  of  Albuquerque  encouraged  the 
Zamorin  to  form  a  combination  against  the  Portuguese  by 
persuading  the  other  princes  of  Malabar.  The  year  1504 
witnessed  the  greatest  struggle  between  the  Zamorin  and 
the  Portuguese  in  and  around  Cochin.  He  collected  a  large 
fleet  and  a  land  force  of  50,000  men.  He  had  also  a,  large 
number  of  cannon.  Pacheco,  the  Portuguese  captain,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  defence  with  expedition.  The  King  of  Coohin 
gave  his  whole-hearted  assistance  to  the ^  Portuguese.  The 
war  which  lasted  for  five  months  ended  in  a  complete  victory 
for  the  Portuguese  and  the  King  of  Cochin.  The  Zamorin  is 
said  to  have  lost  about  19,000  men  and  a  considerable  number 

1  Commentaries  of  Afonso  Dalbouquerqne,  Vol.  I,  p.  13. 

3  Ibid,  ' 1  p.  1 4:  ■ 
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of  .ships.  He  subsequently  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Cochin. 
The  Portuguese  ware  then  able  to  deal  a  decisive  .blow 
to  the  Arab  interests  at  the  South  Indian  Ports,  .cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Arab  traders  to  th©  Persian  Gulf,  and 
secure  to  Portugal  the  command  of  the  Malabar  waters.1 

But  before  the  war  was  .concluded  news  was  spread 
that  all  the  Portuguese  m  Cochin  were  killed.  This  em 
couraged  the  Moslems  in  Quilo.n  to  wreak  their  vengeance. 
They  captured  the  Portuguese  ships,  transferred  their  cargo 
to  their  own  vessels,  and  killed  one  of  the  Portuguese.  .  On 
learning  the  news  of  the  tragedy  Pacheco  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  acts  of  bravery  at  the  seige  of  Cochin 
soon  arrived  in  Quilo.n.  He  found  the  Moorish  ships  filled 
with  merchandise  and  his  own  vessels  empty.  Pacheco 
complained  to  the  authorities  demanding  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  treaty  which  had  provided  that  no  ship  would  be 
allowed  to  load  any  spices  until  the  Portuguese  should  have 
received  the  whole  quantity  they  required.  The  authorities 
replied  that  the  breach  of  the  agreement,,  if  any,  was  not 
intentional  and  that  the  importunity  of  the  Moslems  and  their 
wealth  and  power  were  the  cause.  They  authorised  Pacheco 
to  unload  the  Moorish  vessels  and  fill  his  own  -  with  their 
cargo,  which  he  accordingly  did  after  paying  the  owners 
the  full  value  of  the  goods  so  taken.2 

This  action  embittered  the  feelings  of  the  Moslems.  In 
1505  they  captured  all  the  Portuguese  at  Quilon  and  merci¬ 
lessly  put  them  to  death.  When  the  tidings  of  this  calamity 
reached  Almeida  who  was  then  at  Cannanore,  he  resol¬ 
ved  to  proceed  to  Quilon  and  sent  Homem  in  advance.  On 
the  arrival  of  Homem  the  chief  Portuguese  factor  at 
Quilon,  Antonio  de  Sa,  informed  him  that  it  was  difficult  to 
secure  any  goods  as  the  ministers  were  in  league  with  the 
Muhammadans  and  had  already  given  them  wholehearted 
assistance  to  fill  their  ships.  Homem  seized  the  sails  and 
1  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter-  History  of  British  Indie,,  Voi.  I,  p.  113- 
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rudders  of  the  ships  and  removed  them  to  the  Portuguese 
factory.  The  Muhammadans  took  the  matter  to  the  mini¬ 
sters  of  Quilon  who  remonstrated  ■with  De  Sa.  The  chief 
factor  talked  to  them  in  an  overweening  manner,  feeling 
particularly  strong  on  account  of  the  expected  arrival  of 
Almeida  with  -his  ships.  This  led  to  a  serious  scuffle  and 
the  Portuguese  tried  to  save  themselves  'by  flying  to  a 
neighbouring  Bhagavathi  temple.  But  the  mob,  drunk  with 
fury,  killed  all  the  men,  thirteen  in  number,  and  burnt  the 
temple  to  ashes  (1505  A.  D.) 

When  Almeida  arrived  in  Cochin,  almost  the  first 
piece  of  intelligence  he  received  was  that  the  factors  and 
others  left  at  Quilon  had  all  been  murdered 
Treaty  with  Quilon.  ]y[0SlemSi  JJ0  soon  despatched  llis 

son  Lorenzo  with  six  vessels  with  orders  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  murderers,  directing  him  at  the  same  time  to  ignore 
the  massacre  altogether  in  case  he  could  obtain  lading  for 
the  vessels.  The  Portuguese  resolved  to  take  vengeance 
on  Quilon  for  the  murder  of  their  officers  and  men.  Lorenzo 
burnt  all  the  ships  which  he  was  able  to  capture  arid 
returned  to  Cochin. 

For  some  time  after  this  the  Portuguese  were  unable 
to  take  sufficient  interest -in  their  affairs  at  Quilon  on 
account  of  their  difficulties  in  other  parts  of  Malabar.  The 
trade  therefore  slackened.  The  king  of  Travancore  was 
also  sorry  for  the  murder  of  the  Portuguese  at  Quilon.  He 
was,  desirous  of  re-establishing  amicable  relations  with 
them:  But  the  messengers  sent  by  him  (1508  A.D./683  M.  E.), 
to  Cochin  had  to  return  without  accomplishing  anything, 
for  it  is  said,  Almeida,  insisted  on  the  king  giving  to 
the  Portuguese  two  precious  rubies  which  were  in  his 
possession.1  A  permanent  agreement  had  thus  to  be  de¬ 
layed.  Meanwhile  Ravi  Varma  died  in  687  M.E.  (1512  A;D.) 
and  was  succeeded  by  itavi  Kerala  Varma. 

I  History  of  Ksjfftja,  Vol.  II,  p.  41, 
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N again  Aiya  mentions  Adifhya  Varma,  IJdaya  Mar¬ 
ti  hand  a  Varma,  Jayasimha  Deva  II  and  Sakalakals  Mar- 
t'handa  Varma,  the  first  two  as  reigning 
Co  Regent  sovereigns,  and  the  others  as  co-regents.1 

According  to  him  there  were  other  princes 
also  who  ruled  over  small  bits  of  territory.  Of  Jayasimha  II 
and  Sakalakals  Mart’h&nda  Varma  he  gives  the  following 
account 

“Jayasimha  Deva  II  reigned  in  V§na(l  in  the  year 
661  M.  E.  (1486  A.  *D.),  and  Sakalakals  Msrt’handa  Varma 
about  670  M.  E.  (1495  A.  D.).  The  latter 
Jayasimha  Pcva  II.  a  temple  of  Vin&yakar  at  the 

village  of  Marungur  in  AgasthKwaram  taluk  after  his  own 
name.  His  coat  of  arms  consisted  of  three  swords,  a  drum, 
a  bow  and  an  arrow,  all  of  which,  formed  his  escutcheon; 
that  of  Jayasimha  II  consisted  of  the  divine  thunderbolt 
after  the  manner  of  Indra’s  Vajrayudham,  an  umbrella,  a 
chowri,  a  flag,  and  one  Pvrmhumbham.  The  same  ensigns 
were  used  by  the  kings  of  JayasimhanSd  even  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century 
A.  D.  Of  Jayasimha  II,  we  gather  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  pillar  inscription  of  ParasurSma  Peruntheru 
in  Kottsr.2  On  the  1st  Ohit'hirai  661  M.  E.  (1486  A.  D.)  the 
crowned  king  of  the  Chera  family  by  name  Jayasimha 
Dsvar  came  on  tour  to  Vatafilsri  in  South  Travancore.  The 
Brahmans,  the  Pillamars  and  the  other  superior  sections  of 
the  community  looked  down  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
ParasurSma  Peruntheru  who  earned  their  bread  by  dyeing 
clothes  and  who  had  come  from  distant  lands  and  colonised 
the  said  Peruntheru.  They  further  kept  them  aloof  saying 
that  they  were  of  low  origin  and  that  they  belonged  to  the 
left  hand  caste  of  the  community.  They  were  subjected  to 
further  hardships  by  being  prevented  from  paying  their 
1  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p-  27S. 

%  App.  M.  Doo.  XV,  p.'13, 
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respects  to  the  king  except  through  themselves,  and  that 
they  should  not  worship  the  village  gods  as  the  high  class 
people  did,  that  they  should  readily  submit  to  pay  any  kind 
of  tax  levied  upon  them  and  that,  if  any  of  these  rules  were 
infringed,  they  would  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment 
and  forbidden  from  living  even  in  their  own  village  or  from 
using  the  village  wells.  The  poor  people  took  advantage  of 
the  Royal  presence  in  their  midst  and  prayed  for  redress  of 
their  grievances,  The  king  Jayasimha  Deva  was  pleased 
to  grant  them  audience  and  after  hearing  them  issued  orders 
to  the  following  effect ♦ 

1.  That  if  they  had  any  grievances  to  be  redressed 
they  might  appear  before  the  king  and  acquaint  him  of  the 
same  whenever  he  came  in  procession  on  his  elephant; 

2.  That  they  need  pay  no  other  tax  than  that  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  navy,  viz.,  Kappalvari  and  that  of  the 
army,  viz.,  Padaippanam; 

3.  That  the  superior  classes  (including  right  hand 
castes)  should  not  interfere  with  their  religious  worship, 
with  the  celebration  of  their  festivals,  nor  with  the  use  of 
the  necessary  flags  and  other  appendages  within  certain 
limits  exclusively  set  apart  for  their  use; 

4.  That  no  injustice  should  be  done  to  them; 

5.  That  they  should  be  allowed  free  use  of  the  public 
wells  and  tanks; 

6.  And  that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans,  PillamSrs  and  other  superior  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  with  the  affairs  of  the  left  hand  caste  would  meet 
with  royal  displeasure  and  be  punished  accordingly.” 

Nagam  Aiya  relies  for  this  information  on  the  pillar 
inscription  of  Para^urama  Peruntheruvu  at  EdalSkkudi 
near  Nagercoil  in  which  the  king  is  referred  to  as  the  senior 
Thiruvati  of  Jayasimhanad,  and  Cheravam&a  Kifltapathi.1 
If  reliance  is  placed  on  this  view,  Jayasimha  Deva 
must  have  been  the  reigning  king  from  661  M.  E.  This 


l  APP.  Doc.  XV  of  661,  p.  13. 
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however,  cannot  be  correct  in  the  light  of  the  fact  narrated 
above  in  regard  to  Ravi  Ravi  Varma  whose  reign  continued 
up  to  687  M.  E.  That  there  was  at  this  time  a  J'ayasimha 
Ylra  Kerala  Varma  is  proved  by  other  documents  also.1  But 
he  seems  to  have  been  only  the  senior  member  of  Jayasimha- 
nSd  so  long  as  Ravi  Varma  and  his  successor  Ravi  Kerala 
Varma  were  the  ruling  kings.  His  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Vens$  has  to  be  assigned  to  the  year  689  M.  E.  on  the  death 
of  Ravi  Kerala  Varma. a  The  royal  edict  of  ParaSurama 
Peruntheruvu  of  the  year  661  M.  E.  granting  privileges  to 
the'  depressed  classes  must  have  been  promulgated  by  Jayar 
simha  in  the  capacity  of  a  'co-king’  and  not  as  the  king. 

Of  the  other  kings  mentioned  by  Nagam  Aiya  no  reliable 
records  are  forthcoming.  According  to  him  Adithya  Varma 
and  MSrt'h&nda  Varma  jointly  issued  a  writ  in  682  M.  E.  to 
redress  certain  grievances  of  the  Nadars  in  the  villages 
between  the  Parali  and  Thovala  mountains.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  cited  to  support  the  statement;  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  in  what  capacity  Adithya  Varma  and  Mart’h&ndd 
Varma  issued  the  writ  in  682  M.  E.  when,  as  stated  above, 
Ravi  Ravi -Varma  was  the  ruling  king.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  they  were  either  senior  members  .of  the 
collateral  branches  or  junior  members  in  the  capacity  of 
co-kings.  It  may  therefore  be  held  that  Ravi  Ravi  Varma 
was  king  till  687  M.  E.  and  was  succeeded  by  Ravi-  Kerala 
Varma  of  ThrppSpptir  who  died  in  689  M.  E.  Vira  Kerala 
Varma  alias  Jayasimha-  Eeva  of  JayasimbanSd  then  as¬ 
cended  the  throne.  He  appears  to  have  ruled  till  691  M.-  E. 

Meanwhile  the  policy  pursued  by  Portugal  in  Malabar 
underwent  a  great  transformation  in  favour  of  a  more 

1  App.  M-  Doc.  XVIII  of  663-p.  16;- 

Travancore  Archaeological  Series  Vol.  II;  p.  26.  Quilon  inscription  of  671, 
M.  E;— From  this  inscription  it  is  clear  that  the  sway  of  Travancore  at 
that  time  extended  over  the  northern  parts’of  Kerala.  A  king  of  Keif  ala 
is  stated  to  have  glady  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  lord  of  Kolamba. 

2  App.  M.  Doo.  XLV  of  689,  p.  38.  • 
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ambitious  programme.  Almeida  the  first  Viceroy  {1505- 
1509  A.  D.)  contemplated  only  the  esta- 
The  agrfngUCSC  Mishment  of  factories  in  India  which 
he  hoped  to  protect  solely  by  sea  power. 
His  successor  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  (1509-1515  A.  D.) 
maintained  that  in  all  places  where  there  were  facto¬ 
ries,  forts  should  be  erected  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  trade  but  also  to  enable  the  Portuguese  to  dominate 
the  country  powers.  It  was  Albuquerque’s  scheme  to  coerce 
the  rulers  to  acknowledge  the  political  supremacy  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  An  Empire  in  the  East  was  always  in  his  thoughts. 
The  prospect  was  no  doubt  enchanting;  but  the  resources 
of  Portugal  were  not  adequate  to  satisfy  the  Viceroy’s 
ambition.  Nor  was  the  scheme .  easy  of  fruition.  The 
Malabar  rulers  were  powerful.  There  were  the  Moslems 
with  long  experience  of  the  country  and  its  people  who 
controlled  the  trade  and  were  prepared  to  protect  their 
interests  at  whatever  cost.  The  vagaries  of  the  Portuguese, 
‘the  destruction  of  defenceless  towns,  the  indiscriminate 
murder  of  their  opponents,  and  the  wholesale  piracy, 
openly  practised  on  the  high  seas  in  the  name  of.  a  civilised 
nation,  naturally  enough  raised  a  spirit  of  opposition  and 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  those  whose  interests  and  lives 
were  so  seriously  moaneed.’  There  were  other  difficulties 
besides.  The  Portuguese  were  obliged  to  take  as  deep  an 
interest  in  the  propogation  of  Christianity  as  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  commerce  and  the  acquisition  of  territory  in 
India.  That  was  the  condition  upon  which  the  Holy  See 
had  given  its  sanction  to  their  enterprise  in  the  eastern 
waters. 

The  prominent  features  of  Portuguese  activity  in 
Malabar  was  their  attachment  to  Cochin  and  their  hatred 
of  Calicut.  The  Zamorin  attacked  them  again  and  again 
both  by  sea  and  land.  He  had  the  help  of  the  Moslems 
and  even  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  and  the  Ruler  of  Guzerat 
who  suffered  from  the  growth  of  Portuguese  trade.  In 
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Malabar  tho  Raja  of  Edappalli  the  permanent  enemy  of 
Cochin  was  also  strong  in  support  of  the  Zamorin.  For 
several  years  there  was  ceaseless  fighting.  The  engage¬ 
ments  were  sanguinary,  and  thousands  of  lives  were  lost. 
But  the  King  of  Travancore  did  not  identify  himself  with 
any  of  the  contending  parties,  though  he  was  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  a  developing  trade. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  negotiations  for  peace 
which  were  opened  in  1508  proved  unsuccessful  for  a  time. 
But  in  1516  A.  D.  (691  M.  E.)  Lopo  Soares,  the  Portuguese 
Governor  of  Cochin,  offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were 
readily  accepted  by  Travancore.  An  agreement  was  soon 
made.  Travancore  promised  to  rebuild  “at  their  own  expense, 
in  the  same  style,  and  in  the  same  place  as  before,  the 
church  of  St.  Thome’,  which  had  been  destroyed  when 
Antonio  de  Sa\  the  factor  there  was  killed”.1  They  also 
undertook  to  protect  the  Christians,  to  pay  five  hundred 
bahars  of  pepper  in  three  annual  instalments  at  the 
same  prices  as  obtained  in  Cochin,  to  sell  all  the  pepper 
and  other  spices  they  might  require,  and  also  not  to 
export  any  drugs  or  spices  without  the  consent  of  the 
Portuguese.  Incase  of  war  each  party  was  to  assist  the 
other.  No  ships  from  Quilon  were  to  proceed  beyond  Cape 
Guardafui  except  those  in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Portuguese  should  have  the 
right  of  converting  any  subject  of  Travancore,  Hindu  or 
Muhammadan,  to  Christianity.2 

But  disputes  were  soon  to  arise.  No  pepper  havihg 
been  supplied,  Rodrigues,  the  chief  of  the  factory,  pressed  his 
demands.  He  was,  however,  prepared  to  allow  time  if  he  was 


I  The  Portuguese  in  India.,  Danvers,  Vol.  I,  p.  336, 

%  It  is  stated  in  certain  books  that  the  treaty  was  between  the  Portuguese 
atad  the  Queen  of  Quilon.  On  this  point  see  foot  note  in  the  neSt  page, 
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permitted  to  build  a  house  .for  the  Portuguese  to  live  in. 
The  Rani  t  gave  her  permission,  though  reluctantly. 

t  Tliis  account  is  based  on  the  facts  as  they  appear  in  Nagam  Aiya’s 
State  Manual,  Iv.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon’s  History  of  Kerala,  Danvers’ 
History  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  and  K.  M.  Panikkar’s  Malabar  and  tho 
Portuguese.  In  tbe  period  during  which  these  events  took  place  tbore  could 
be  no  Queen  of  Quilon  reigtling  cither  in  her  own  right  or  as  regent  for  a  minor 
prince.  There  were  several  male  members  in  the  family,  (as  will  bo  soon  from 
the  App.  Docs.  XLY,  XI/VT,  etc.,)  besides  tho  ruling  king.  Kerala  Varna 
was  engaged  in  war  on  tbe  eastern  frontier.  (App.  Loo.  XLV,  of  689-p.  38). 
There  is  no  oonsistenoy  in  tbe  nature  of  the  alleged  relationship  between  the 
R&ui  and  the  minor  on  whose  behalf  she  is  said  to  have  ruled.  In  one  place 
Padmanabha  Menon  states  that  the  king  was  the  brother  of  the  junior 
Bani  and  in  another  that  he  was  her  son-  (History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  43  and  45).  Danvers  says  in  one  of  his  books  that  it  was  a  Queen 
wlio'  made  ‘the  treaty  (The  Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  336.):  while 
in  another  it  was  a  king.  (Report  on  the  Portuguese  Records  relating  to 
the  East  Indies,  p.  9).  It  is  on  Danvers  that  Nagam  Aiya  places  his 
reliance;  but  he  puts  a  gloss  on  the  statement.  By  governors  of  tho  land 
who  ate  specially  mentioned  as  parties  to  the  treaty  he  understands  ‘the 
EttuvRtil  pilJamars  who  acquired  such  enormous  power  and  influcnco 
in  the  next  century.’  (Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  288.) 
If  the  enormous  power  arid  influence  were  obtained  by  them  only  in  the  next 
century  they  could  not  have  been  powerful  governors  of  the  land  at  the  time 
under  reference.  There  is  good  authority  for  the  view  that  the  governors  of 
the  land  were  tho  ministers  of  tho  king  of  Travancoro-  (See  Commentaries 
of  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque.  Vol.  I,  p  9). 

Mistakes  made  by  the  early  Portuguese  travellers  about  facts  relating 
to  Travancoro  are  numerous.  Eupoli,  Who  accompanied  Albuquerquo  when 
he  visited  Quilon  in  1504  styled  the  chief  minister,  Nambiadarim,  as  the  king. 
(Collection  of  Early  VoyageB.  Vol.  I,  Book  III).  A  flagrant  instance  is 
afforded  by  the  statement  that  when  the  Portuguese  asked  for  poppor  the 
Queen  Of  Quilon  pleaded  for  time  on  tho  ground  that  she  was  go'ng 
to  wage  a  war  with  the  king  of  Thifivancodo.  (History  of  Ksrrela  Vol. 
II.  p.  42— Nagam  Aiya,  State  Manual  Vol.  I,  p.  288).  The  king  of  Travan- 
core  at  the  time  was  IfBxala  Varma  of  Dc4inganad,  a  near  relation  of  tho 
Rapi.  There  has  been  no  instance  in  the  history  of  Travaneore  of  any 
female  member  of  the  ruling  dynasty  waging  a  war  against  the  king.  All 
this  negative  the  verity  of  a  Queen  of  Quilon,  whether  regnant,  or  regent 
entering  into  a  political  relationship  with  a  foreign  power.  No  agreement  of 
that  nature  would  be  valid  without  the  assent  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  It 
was  probably  for  that  reason  that  the  ministers  are  specifically  mentioned 
as  having  been  parties  to  the  agreement.  The  commercial  arrangement 
made  by  the  ‘Rani’  with  the  Portuguese  might  have  been  on  her  own 
account,  with  regard  to  pepper  from  her  private  estate. 
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.This?  was  resented  by  the  junior  Rani,  the  minor  prino.®-, 
as  well  as  by  the  leaders  of  the  people.  Their  indignation 
knew  no  bounds  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  work  .of 
construction  in  which  the  Portuguese  were  engaged  was  ppt 
for  a  house  but  for  a  fort.  :  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Rani 
had  received  a  bribe  from  the  Portuguese.  On  .the  day 
Idle  foundation  stone  was  laid  a  large  number  .of  people 
collected  to  obstruct  the  erection, of  the  building.  However, 
the  fort  was  completed  in  1519  A.  D.  and  christened  Fort 
Thomas.  Meanwhile,  both  the  Senior  and  the  Junior  Ranis 
entered  into- independent  negotiations  with  the  Portuguese, 
But  as  the  terms  could  not  be  agreed  upon  the  negotiations 
had  to  be  dropped. 

When  the  work  of  fortification  was  going  on,  the  Portu-  . 
guese  forbore  to  demand  the  pepper  due  to  them.  It  was 
only  to  delude  the  Rani  into  the  belief  that  they  would 
never  ask  for  it  and  thus  secure  her  assistance  against  the 
Junior  Rani  and  her  partisans.  But  meanwhile,  Rodrigues, 
the  Portuguese  Captain,  contrived:  other'  means  to  obtain 
the  pepper.  Learning  that  five  thousand  bullock  loads  of  that 
commodity  bought  by  traders  from  the  east  coast  were  on 
the  point  of  being  Taken  across  the  Ghats,  through  the 
AryankSvu  Pass,  Rodrigues  sent  a  force  of  mercenaries  to 
capture  the  consignment.  They  succeeded  in  seizing  all  the 
loads.  This  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  vo.  the  land 
trade  through  that  pass. 

’  The  Rapi  was  naturally  angry  at  what  she  legitimate¬ 
ly  characterised  as  a  breach  of  faith.  The  Junior  Rani 
and  her  ' supporters  also  resolved  to  strike  a  blow.  A  large 
force  of  Nsyars  and  Muhammadans  under  the  leadership; 
of  Unneri  Pillai,  Bslan  Pillai  and  Kolia  Kurup  attacked  the 
Portuguese.  The  inmates  of  the  fort  and  the  factory 
suffered  heavily  for  -want  of  provisions.  On  being  informed 
of  the  situation  in  Quilon  the  Portuguese  governor  of 
Cochin  sent  the  necessary  supplies;  and  his  men  succeeded 
in  entering  the  fort  and  delivering  them  to  the  besieged. 
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breaking  through  the  blockade.  The  struggle  continued  for 
some  time  more.  At  last  a  peace  was  negotiated  but  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  Portuguese  could  not  be  agreed  upon. 
An  agreement  was,  however  made  in  1520  A.D.  more  or  less 
on  the  lines  of  that  of  1 516.  The  pepper  which  had  fallen 
into  arrears  was  to  be  immediately  paid.  All  the  pepper  in 
the  land  should  be  sold  to  the  Portuguese  and  to  no  one  else. 
All  ships  arriving  at  Quilon  (not  being  enemies’  ships  or 
laden  with  pepper)  should  be  allowed  free  access  and  be 
well  received.  The  captain  of  the  fortress  should  grant  any 
reasonable  assistance  the  Esni  might  require.1  After  this 
the  relations  of  the  Portuguese  with  Quilon  appear  to  have 
been  smooth. 


II.  Travancore  and  Vijayanagar. 

.  Bhuthalavlra  Sri  Vlra  Udaya  Marfhamja  Yarma 
ascended  the  throne  in  691  M.  E.  (1516). 2  At  that  time 
there  were  in  the  royal  family  three 
^  a3Varma.than  a  other  male  members,  ftavi  Varma,  Iravi 
Adithya  Varma3  and  another  prince 
whose  name  appears  as  &&ma  Marfh&nda  and  Udaya 
MSrt’h&nda.4-  Of  these  Adithya  Varma  was  the  senior 
Thiruvati  of  Chirava  in  707  M.  E.  Generally  the  ruling 
kings  assumed  the  said  title.  But  the  rule  appears  to  have 
been  not  invariable.  It  -was  the  ablest  male  member 
of  the  family,  who  was  chosen  to  reign  in  certain  cases 

1  Danvers,  The  Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  I,  p  336. 

2  His  name  is  entered  in  the  temple  chronicles  as  Sri  Vifa  Rama  Mar. 

th&nda  Varma.,  the  senior  Thiruvati  of  Thcpp&ppar  and  also  aB  the 
:  senior  Thiruvati  of  Chiravai. 

3  App.  M.  Doc.  XLVI  of  701.  p.  38,  and  App.  M.  Doc-  XLVII  of  707 
p.  39. 

4  App.  p.  286.- 
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though  he  was  not  the  eldest.  Udaya  Msrt'handa  Varma 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  exceptional  talents.  One  of 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  kings  of  Travancore,  he 
maintained  his  sway  in  the  southern  parts  of  Tinnevelly 
and  in  portions  of  Ceylon.  He  married  a  Chola  princess, 
and  was  thereafter  called  Puli  Mart'hSnda  Varma  after 
the  family  emblem  of  his  queen.  He  fought  with  the 
Pandyas,  subjugated  large  .  tracts  of  territory  in  Tinne¬ 
velly,  and  assumed  the  title  Vent'umankonta  Bhnthala 
Vira.  Udaya  M&rfh&nda  Varma  made  Kalakkad  his  head¬ 
quarters.1 2  He  resided  there  for  a  considerable  time  re¬ 
novating  temples  at  Ambasamudram,  MannSrkoyil  and 
Kalakkad,  and  improving  several  villages.  He  built  a  dam 
the  Vlrappuli  Anai.  The  conquest  was  so  complete  that  he 
issued  coins  with  the  name  inscribed  upon  them.  His 
territories  extended  from  Quilon  to  Cape  Comorin  and  em¬ 
braced  besides,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Psndyan  king¬ 
dom  including  the  port  of  KSyal.®  The  growing  power  of 
Udaya  MSrthSnda  Varma,  was  a  cause  of  constant  jealousy 
and  fear  to  the  King  of  Vijayanagar  who  apprehended  that 
the  southern  districts  would  be  lost  to  him. 

The  collision  between  Travancore  and  Vijayanagar 
was  an  important  event  of  the  period.  The  suzerainty  of 
Vijayangar  and  the  subordination  of  Tra- 
A  olaim  examined.  vancore  haV0  Come  to  be  regarded  as 
axioms  in  South  Indian  History.  Travancore  writers  have 
accepted  the  current  version,  or  rather,  the  version  has 
become  current  as  the  statements  made  by  them  are 
frequently  interpreted  as  admissions.  The  rejuvenated 
memory  of  a  ‘forgotten5  Hindu  empire  has  been  responsible 
to  a  great  extent  for  generating  erroneous  opinions  on 
the  subject.  An  empire  which  professed  to  have  come 


1  Travanoore  Archaeological  SerieH,  Vol.  IV,  p.  99-and  Vol.  VI;  p.  124-13Q. 

2  Thin  is  testified  to  by  Barbosa, 
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.into  being  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  Hinduism 
from  Muhammadan  persecution  became  an  object  of  loving 
admiration  to  the  intellectual  classes-  The  victories  of 
-Vijayanagar  were  magnified  and  historians  who  allowed 
jthemselves  to  be  operated  upon  by  unverified  notions  in  the 
-presentation  of  a  patriotic  chapter  of  Indian  history  goner 
rated  a  kind  of  general  belief  in  the  truth  of  what  was  not 
proved  but  was  taken  for  granted.  A  careful  examination 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  history  of  Vijayanagar,  one  may 
legitimately  observe,  will  be  a  good  corrective  to  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  sentiment. 

Called  into  existence  by  the  stern  necessity  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  Hindu  faith,  that  kingdom  was  regarded  as  the 
spirit  and  body  of  that  cherished  principle. 
-  :  theoonquestf  The  learning  and  piety  of  VidySranya  and 
the  resuscitated  majesty  of  Hindu  culture 
were  agencies  mere  potent  than  the  armies  and  governmen¬ 
tal  machinery  of  the  kings.  The  resources  of  Vijayanagar 
ill  men  and  money  are  often  emphasised  to  support  the 
truth  of  the  story  of  conquests  made  by  its  generals  in 
the  south.  But  the  inscriptions  referred  to  as  evidence 
of  military  successes  give  little  or  no  details.  The  re¬ 
ferences  to  victories  are  found  in  works  composed  with 
the  set  purpose  of  glorification  and  dedicated  to  kings  and 
other  men  of  influence,  and,  not  infrequently,  compiled 
under  the  orders  of  the  patrons  themselves.  The  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  whole  of  South  India  between  the  Krisna 
and  Cape  Comorin  developed  thus  into  a  favourite  theme, 
and  poets  and  scholars  averred  without  contradiction  that 
in  South  India  the  armies  of  Vijayanagar  invariably  con¬ 
quered,  subjugated,  and  annexed  districts  and  kingdoms. 
General  statements  were  made  and  repeated  so  often  that 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  were  no  ruling  dynasties 
in  .the  south  which  were  not  at  least  the  tributaries:  of 
Vijayanagar  if  not  its  vassals. 
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•  :  This  is  the  result  of  evolving  a  general  principle  from 
one  set  of  facts  and  applying  it  to  others  in  disregard- of 
differences  of  a  substantial  character.  At  the  time  of  the' 
expansion  of  Vijayanagar  South  India  in  general  was  not 
in  a  position  to  offer  any  resistance.  Between  the  Sahyadri 
and  the  eastern  ocean  there  were  no  kings  who  were  strong 
enough  to  stem  the  tide.  The  Cholas  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  Psndyas.  The  Pan<jya  power  had  been  extinguished 
by  the  ' Muhammadans.  The  Muhammadan  invasions  had 
brought  on  a  feeling  of  despair.  The  great  temples  were 
desecrated  and  many  of  them  pulled,  down.'  The  images 
of  the  deities  had  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place  for  safety. 
The  victories  of  Ylra  Ballala  III  and  Kuinara  Eampana 
over  the  Muhammadans  were  hailed  by  the  Hindu  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Tamil  country,  the  Chola  and  the  Pandya 
territories.  The  religious  ceremonies  performed  by  them 
at  Chidambaram,  Srlra^gani  and  Madura  were  regarded  as 
acts  of  deliverance,  of  protection  in  this  world  and  salva¬ 
tion  in  the  next.  The  kings  of  Vijayanagar  regarded  ■  reli¬ 
gion' as  the  handmaid  of  politics  and  spirituality  the  cloak 
of  secular  ambition.  They  exploited  the  creeds  of  the  faith 
to  secure  the  allegiance  of  their  subjects  and  the  'inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  kingdoms  they  desired  to  annex. 

. The  major  portion  of  South  India  willingly  and' 

cheerfully  submitted  to  Vijayanagar  to  secure  a  conti-' . 
nuance  of  Hindu  rule  in  preference  to  the  domination 
of  the  Muhammadans.  That  kingdom  had  come  into 
existence  with  sure  marks  of  divine  grace.  The  vener¬ 
able  bccupant  of  the  pontifical  throne  of  Srngefi  had' 
given'  it  his  blessing  at  the  time  of  its  foundation.  The 
spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of  that  institution,  were 
devoted  to  the  extension  of  the  Hindu  power.  Mutts 
were  erected  in  different  places,  and  men  of  religidri 
easily  secured  influence  over  the  people  to  whom  the 
temples  were  visible  symbols  .of  peace  for  the  present  arid 
consolation  for  the  future.  In  this  progress  of  eventsrihe 
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Brahmans  played  a  prominent  part.  They  were  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  new  movement.  The  kings  of  Vijayanagar 
were  glad  to  describe  themselves  as  the  ‘Establishes  of 
the  Vedas’  and  the  ‘Publishers  of  the  Commentaries  on 
the-  Vedas.’  They  professed  to  renovate  Vdrndsrama 
Dharma  and  their  officers  assumed  the  title  of  Ghathus 
samayct  samudhamnas,  the  protectors  of  all  the  religious 
sects.  All  castes,  all  communities,  men  of  all  shades  of 
religious  and  political  opinion  were  glad  to  welcome  the 
deliverers.  The  gates  of  cities  opened  to  them  because  of 
the  ideal  which  they  represented  and  symbolised.  The 
‘expeditions’  of  the  armies  of  Vijayangar  in  the  south  were 
therefore  of  the  nature  of  triumphal  processions  rather 
than  military  expeditions.1 

But  Travancore  in  the  extreme  south-west  was  in  a  ' 
different  position,  and  required  not  the  assistance  of  Vijaya¬ 
nagar  either  in  spiritual  or  in  temporal 
-  outBide  its  sway,  matters.  The  very  teachings  of  the  Advaitha 
philosophy  which  explained  the  oneness 
in  the  many  were  conveyed  to  Spngsri  from  Ksrala.  The 
great  Mutt  itself  was  established  by  Sankara.  Decades 
before  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar 
jftavi  Varma  Kula^ekhara  of  Travancore  carried  his  arms 
over  the  whole  of  South  India  for  the  protection  of  the 
Hindu  Dharma.  During  the  Muhammadan  invasions  in 
the  fourteenth  century  A.  D.  Travancore  had  no  cause 
for  alarm.  It  was  a  place  of  security.  It  was  Travancore 
which  gave  shelter  to  the  Hindus  on  the  Coromandel  side 
when  they  sought  asylum  for  the  deities  of  Madura  and 
Srlrangam.  Thus  the  lead  of  Vijayanagar  and  its  assis¬ 
tance,  however  valuable  elsewhere,  were  not  necessary  for 
this  kingdom,  neither  for  its  kings  nor  for  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  narrative  that  the 
relationship  of  Vijayangar  with  Travancore  has  to  be  exa¬ 
mined.  The  prominent  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  there 
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is  no  specific  reference  to  any  engagement  in  war  before 
the  reign  of  Achyutha,  any  action  in  which  Travancore 
was  defeated  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  pay  tribute 
to  Vijayanagar.  When  the  relationship  between  Travan¬ 
core  and  Vijayanagar  began,  is  not  stated  in  literary 
works  or  in  any  contemporary  accounts.  According  to 
Nuniz,  who  lived  in  Vijayanagar  in  Achyutha  Raya’s 
reign,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Quilon 
(Coullao)  paid  tribute  to  Vijayanagar  during  the  time  of 
Deva  Raya  II,  along  with  Ceyllao  (Ceylon)  and  Pdlea- 
cate  (Pulicat)  and  Pegga  (Pegu)  and  Tanacary  (Tennacerin) 
and  many  other  countries.1  This  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 
It  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  general  formula  based 
upon  a  vague  notion,  which  was  perhaps  current  in  the 
city  that  the  southern  kingdoms  recognised  the  king 
of  Vijayanagar  as  their  suzerain.  We  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Krisimaswami  Aiyangar  that  ‘though 
Nuniz  was  a  contemporary  of  Achyutha,  and  was 
actually  in  Vijayanagar  in  Achyutha’s  reign,  what  he 
has  to  say  of  this  reign  is  so  utterly  confused  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his 
account  at  all.’2  If  this  be  true  with  regard  to  events  which 
Nuniz  actually  witnessed,  his  account  of  what  he  heard  of  a 
distant  past  can  hardly  be  depended  upon.  The  alleged  sub¬ 
ordination  of  Travancore  to  Vijayanagar  is  falsified  by  the 
fact  that  Ceylon  which  according  to  Nuniz  paid  tribute  to 
Vijayanagar  was  paying  tribute  to  Travancore  towards  the 
close  of  the  century.3 4  It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  king 
of  Quilon  (Travancore)  attacked  the  Vijayanagar  king  and 
overcame  him.'1  No  writer  on  the  history  of  Vijayanagar 

1  Sowell- A  Forgotten  Empire-  p.  302. 

2  Sources  of  Vijayanagar  History,  p.  1 2. 

3  Commentaries  of  Afonso  Dalboquerque,  Vot-  I,  p-  11- 

4  Ibid.  P-  13.  " 
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says  that,  in  the  interval,  Vijayanagar  conquered  any 
territories  which  belonged  to  Travancore  or  were  under  its 
sway  direct  or  indirect. 

The  failure  of  Travancore  to  pay  the  ‘agreed  tribute’ 
is  said  to  have  been  a  prominent  reason  for  the  invasion. 
This  story  of  the  tribute  is  absolutely  untrustworthy. 
What  is  the  genesis  of  the  tribute  ?  When  did  Travancore 
undertake  to  pay  it  for  the  first  time,  and  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances?  There  is  nothing  to  show  either.  Nor  is 
there  anything  to  evidence  a  payment  made  at  any  time. 
It  cannot  be  that  Travancore  volunteered  to  pay  tribute  to 
distant  Vijayanagar  for  the  mere  pleasure  and  luxury  of 
acknowledging  its  own  subordination.  There  is  no  previous 
viotory  recorded.  No  king  of  Vijayanagar  was  more 
powerful  than  Krishna  Deva  ftsya  (1509-1530  A.  D.).  But 
his  important  wars  were  in  the  Dekhan,  Orissa,,  and  the 
Mysore  country.  The  Zamorin  of  Calicut  was  the  only 
Malabar  king  with  whom  he  came  in  contact;  and- that  was 
on  account  of  the  special  reason  which  induced  Vijaya¬ 
nagar  to  keep  itself  in  touch  with  the  Portuguese  in  the 
South  Canara  ports  for  the  purchase  of  horses. 

There  is  no  evidence  which  shows  that  Krishpa 
Dsva^aya  invaded  Travancore  or  that  this  state  recognised 
the  supremacy  of  Vijayanagar  in  any  manner.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  Madras  epigraphist  who  observes  that 
“Achyutha’s  was  apparently  the  first  inroad  against  the 
extreme  south  of  India  undertaken  by  any  king  of  the 
second  Vijayanagar  dynasty,”  He  further  says  that  “  the 
evidence  available  from  epigraphical  records,  which,  so 
far  as  they  have  yet  been  discovered,  nowhere  claim  any 
specific  act  of  interference  by  Krishpa  Deva  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Pandya  kingdom,  or  in  the  principality  of  Travan¬ 
core.1  The  Karnataka  rajakka l  Savisthara  charitham  states 
that  the  Pandyas,  Cholas  and  Cheras  received  the 


1  Madras  Ephigraphic  Report,  1900,  p.  28. 
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Vijayanagar  generals  sent  by  Krishna  Dsva  respectfully  and 
paid  tribute.  Admittedly  that  work  was  compiled  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  with  the  help  of  no  better  materials 
than  obscure  tradition.  However,  Travancore  was  not 
within  the  range  of  the  supremacy  so  described.  Nuniz  who 
gives  the  names  of  the  subordinate  kingdoms  during  Achyu- 
tha’s  reign  mentions  only  Brngapor,  Gasopa,  Bacanar 
Galecu,  andBatecala,  but  not  Travancore.'  Paes  also  states 
that  the  kingdoms  which  were  subordinate  to  Vijayanagar 
were  five  in  number.  Thus  both  writers,  one  of  them  by 
mentioning  other  names  and  the  other  by  accepting  the  total 
number,  serves  to  exclude  Travancore  from  the  list.  Hence 
the  liability  of  Travancore  to  pay  tribute  stands  disproved. 
The  cause  of  the  conflict  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

The  conflict  between  Travancore  and  Vijayanagar 
was  one  between  two  independent  powers.  The  extent  of 
the  power  and  authority  of  Udaya  Ma.rt'hg.ndla  Varma  has 
been  described  in  a  previous  paragraph.1 2  “About  this  time”, 
says  tho  Madras  epigraphist,  “a  part  of  the  modern  district 
of  Tinnevelly  was  included  in  Travancore  territory” 
and  “the  king  of  Travancore  was  very  powerful  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  ruler  of  Southern  India.”3  Travan¬ 
core  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Hindu  faith  of  which  the 
kings  of  Vijayangar  were  the  professed  patrons.  But 
the  secular  ambition  of  the  latter  induced  them  to  keep  a 
vigilant  watch  on  the  programme  of  conquests  pursued  by 
Udaya  MSrt'hSnda  Varma.  About  the  year  1520  A.  D., 
Krishna  Beva  ftsya  had  sent  Nsgama  U&yak  to  help 
Chandrasekhara  PSmjya  against  Vlra  Sekhara  ChOla 
who  appears  to  have  seized  the  Pandyan  territories.  But 
Nsgama,  once  the  trusted  general,  was  suspected  of 


1  Tide  Sewell,  A  ^Forgotten  Empire,  pp-  281  and  374. 

2  Vide  page  157  Supra. 

3  Madras  Epigraphioal  Report-1900,  p.  27- 
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disaffection  to  his  sovereign,  and  had  to  be  called  to  order, 
by  sending  his  own  son  Vi6wanS.ilia  against  him.  Vi&wa- 
natUa  was  subsequently  appointed  ‘Viceroy  of  the  south 
■with  the  titles,  Chief  of  the  PSndya  country  and  Lord  of 
the  Southern  Throne.’  But  the  fortunes  of  the  PSndyan 
king  was  still  at  a  low  ebb. 

Udaya  MarfhSnga  Varma  assailed  him  from  the  west 
and  the  south.  Unable  to  strike  a  blow,  the  Psudya  was 
eagerly  awaiting  an  opportunity.  An  occasion  presented 
itself.  Saluva  Vlra  Narasimha  aZms  Ghellappa,  the  governor 
of  Thondaimandalam,  and  Thumb: e'hi  "Kayak,  a  chieftain 
of  RSmnad,  rebelled  against  their  king.  Ghellappa  sorght 
asylum  in  Travancore  which  was  readily  granted.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  the  PSr.dyan  king  applied 
for  help  to  Krishna  Leva  6sya  against  Travancore.  But 
that  king  died  before  he  could  do  anything.  His  successor 
Achyutha,  it  is  stated,  proceeded  to  the  south  soon  after 
his  coronation,  combining  a  programme  of  pilgrimage  with 
that  of  a  military  expedition.  Beginning  with  Thiruppathi, 
he  visited  many  a  sacred  shrine,  KSiahastlii,  K&nchi, 
ThiruvannSmalai  and  Srlrangam.  On  reaching  Silrangam 
he  chose  to  remain  there  and  deputed  Thirumala  Esva,  his 
brother-in-law  and  chief  minister,  to  conquer  the  whole  of 
the  southern  country,  capture  Ghellappa,  and  ‘punish  the 
king  of  Travancore’. 

The  Travancore  army  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Thamraparni  to  meet  the  forces  of  Vijayanagar.  This  was 
in  707  M.E.  (1532  A.D.).  A  great  battle  was 
Thsmrapal-si.  fouSht-  “  On  one  side  were  ranged  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Empire  (Vijayanagar)  and  of 
its  Pandyan  vassal,  and  on  the  other  the  gallant  Nayars 
of  Travancore.  The  Nayars  in  those  days  were  a  peculi¬ 
arly  military  race,  trained  in  the  exercise  of  war  from 
their  earliest  youth,  and  taking  continued  delight  in 
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their  weapons,  persuading  themselves  that  no  nation  goeth 
beyond  them  in  skill  and  dexterity”.1  It  was  with  such 
men  that  the  Vijayanagar  soldiers  had  to  fight.  The  result 
of  the  battle  appears  to  have  been  uncertain.  The  hosts  on 
both  sides  were  so  large  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
friends  from  foes.  A  phrase  used  by  RajanatHa  in  des¬ 
cribing  the  battle  is  astlnrajayapajayam,  which  means  that 
the  result  was  uncertain  for  a  long  time.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Vijayanagar  was  not  able  to  gain  any  victory. 

The  details  of  the  battle  are  difficult  to  ascertain;  for  the 
truth  lies  concealed  in  a  verbiage  of  self-gratulations  by  the 
officers  and  dependents  of  the  king  of  Vijayanagar.  Viswa- 
natlia  Notyak  takes  credit  for  conquering  and  annexing  the 
territories  of  the  Thiiuvati,  Vanadar'aya,  the  Pardyan  king 
and  other  rulers.  The  claim  is  unsustainable.  Even  the 
Achyutharayabhyudayam,  which  is  regarded  as  the  locus 
classicus  of  the  victory  of  Achyutha,  does  not  say  that  the 
Thiruvati’s  kingdom  was  annexed.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  victor  would  ever  seize  t'.e  country  of  the 
Pandyan  king,  for  whose  protection,  among  other  objects, 
the  expedition  was  undertaken.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  the 
Thamraparni,  Achyutha  &&ya  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Pandyan  king.  Mr.  Rangachari,  who  accepts  the  truth  of  the 
alleged  victory  over  Travancore,  rejects  Viswanatlia’s  claim 
to  the  conquest  of  Vanadar'aya.2  If  the  statements  made 
in  the  record,  as  regards  the  subjugation  of  the  Pandya  and 
Vanadaraya  are  false  the  story  of  the  victory  over  Tra¬ 
vancore  may  be  equally  false. 

The  inscriptions  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
evidence  of  the  success  of  Vijayanagar  possess  little  value 


1  Indian  Antiquary  1914,  Vol-  XLIII,  p.  217. 

2  Copper  plate  14,  .Appendix  A,  Madras  Epigraphical  Report  3  905-6- 
S.ee  also  Indian  Antiquary  1914,  p.  218. 
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of  an  evidentiary  character.  Their  absence  in  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  alleged  scene 
IneWdenoeal  vict°ry  seriously  affect  their  veracity. 

Accoring  to  Gopinatha  Rao  the  facts 
narrated  in  the  Achijutharayabhyudayam  are  completely 
borne  out  by  the  K&nchipuram  inscription  of  Achyutha.1 
It  is  stated  that  the  king  despatched  armaments  to  the 
kingdom  of  Thiruvati,  planted  a  pillar  of  victory  on  the 
ThSmraparrii,  married  a  Pandyan  princes,  and  received  tri¬ 
bute  from  the  Thiruvati  king.2  If  the  inscription  had  been 
discovered  from  the  place  where  the  pillar  of  victory  on 
the  ThSmraparni  mentioned  in  it  was  alleged  to  have  been 
set  up,  it  might  be  regarded  as  possessing  some  value.  But 
the  record  was  actually  found  at  Kanchipuram,8  far  away 
from  the  scene.  The  writer  of  the  prasasthi  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  wording  of  the  inscription  cannot  be  regarded 
as  having  spoken  what  actually  transpired  any  more  than 
Etajanatlia  Dindima,  the  half -forgotten  poet  of  the  ‘Forgotten 
Empire.’  The  other  inscriptions  of  Achyutha  relating  to 
the  subject  are  of  no  higher  value.  The  recitals  are  little 
more  than  empty  boasts.  We  know  that  Achyutha  assumed 
the  title  ‘the  terror  to  the  minds  of  the  Thulukkas’4  at  a 
time  when  Add  Shah  seized  Raichur  and  Mudgal,  and  the 
Bijapur  soldiers  razed  Nagalpore  and  marched  into  the 
capital  of  Vijayanagar.8  Thus  the  epigraphical  evidence  of 
the  victory  is  untrustworthy  and  inconclusive.  The  literary 
evidence  is  no  batter. 

The  Achyuthardyabhyudayam  of  RsjanSdKa  Dindima, 
a  poet  of  Achyutha’s  court,  is  the  chief  authority  relied 

1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  I,  p,  65, 

2  Madras  Epigraphical  Report-1907-p.  85. 

3  Do-  of  1!;00,  p,  27. 

4  Do.  No.  256  of  1910. 

5  Sewell- A  Forgotten  Etnpire-p.  161. 
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on  by  the  historians.  But  the  poet’s  account  bristles 
Rajan&tfi  with  improbabilities.  He  revels  in  the 

unreliable.  element  of  fiction,  and  his  verson  is  grossly 
vitiated  by  the  wildest  conceits.  He 
makes  Achyutha,  his  patron  and  his  king,  so  great  a  mon¬ 
arch  that  he  would  not  condescend  to  lead  the  expedition 
himself.  He  would  remain  at  Srlrangam,  deputing  his 
general  to  fight  the  Thiruvati.  But  the  king  of  Travancore 
is  too  small  even  for  the  general,  who  is  content  to  send 
one  of  his  own  subordinates  against  him.  The  Thiruvati, 
says  the  Achyutharayabhyudayam,  was  defeated  in  a  battle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thamraparni.  It  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  defeated  king  ‘prostrated’  before  the  general’s 
deputy,  and  then,  in  ascending  order,  before  the  general,  and 
ultimately  before  Achyutha.  It  is  stated  that  the  Thiru- 
vafi  handed  over  to  the  general  the  fugitive  Chola  and 
made  presents  to  him  of  elephants  and  horses.  The  general 
accepted  these  for  his  sovereign,  says  the  poet,  and,  rein¬ 
stating  the  Pandya  on  his  ancestral  throne,  proceeded  to 
Ananthaiiayanam  to  worship  the  deity  of  the  place.1 

There  are  passages  which  reveal  the  unrestricted 
use  of  poetic  fancy  which  &ajanatlia  found  it  expedient 
to  impress  into  his  literary  monument.  In  that  same  work, 
the  Achyutharayabhyudayam ,  he  makes  the  Sultan  of  Bijapur 
a  captive  after  a  defeat  at  his  king’s  hands.  When  the  two 
armies,  says  the  poet,  were  ranged  on  the  banks  of  the 
Krishna  and  were  preparing  for  battle,  the  Sultan  suddenly 
left  his  men,  and,  ‘riding  across  the  river,  prostrated  himself 
before  Achyutha  signifying  abject  submission.’2  The 
truth,  however,  was  otherwise.  Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur, 
learning  how  little  weight  Achyutha  was,  determined  to 
make  war  on  him.  He  made  his  forces  ready,  and  began 
to  invade  Vijayanagar,  and  arrived  within  a  league  of  the 

1  Sources  of  'Vijayanagar  History,  p.  159- 

2  Do.  £>•  160. 
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city.  ‘Chetarao’  says  Nuniz,  ‘was  in  the  city  with  such  great 
forces  and  power  that  he  could  easily  have  captured  him 
if  his  heart  had  allowed  him  to  take  action,  since  Ydallcao 
had  with  him  only  12,000  foot  and  30,000  horse;  yet  with 
this  small  force  the  Ydallcao  entered  Nagallapore,  a  league 
from  Bisnaga  and  raised  it  to  the  ground.  The  king  never 
tried  to  go  out  against  him,  nor  had  he  the  stomach  fora 
fight,  and  there  were  only  small  skirmishes  by  some  captains, 
good  horsemen.  These  spoke  to  the  king,  asking  that  His 
Highness  would  give  them  leave  to  attack,  and  saying  that 
his  own  presence  was  unnecessary  for  so  slight  an  affair;  but 
the  King  was  terrified,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  brothers-in- 
law,  (of  which  they  gave  not  a  little),  decided  to  send  and 
make  peace  with  the  Ydallcao.  The  Ydallcao  was  very  glad 
and  made  a  peace  with  him  which  was  to  last  a  hundred 
years,  on  condition  that  the  King  should  give  him  ten  lakhs 
of  gold  pardctos,  each  lakh  being  100,000  pardaos,  and  further 
should  yield  up  to  him  the  city  of  Rachol,  which  the  King 
Crisnarao  had  taken  from  him.”1  The  substantial  truth  of 
this  success  of  Bijapur  is  accepted  by  historians.  ‘Immedi¬ 
ately  after  Krishna  Raya’s  death’  says  the  author  of  the 
Mysore  Gazetteer,  ‘Ismail  laid  seigs  to  Raichur  and  Mudkal 
and  took  them  in  three  months.’2 

The  poem  describes  an  episode  which  throws  further 
suspicion  on  the  poet’s  singular  narration.  Salaka  Thimma 
is  said  to  have  visited  Ananthaaayanam,  escorted  by 
the  captive  king.  Trivandrum  was  a  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage.  It  had  been  so  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  If  the  visit  was  an  actual  event,  a  great  personage 
like  Thimma  would  not  omit  to  make  some  present, 
some  endowment  to  the  deity,  in  the  famous  shrine 
which  he  made  the  object  of  his  expensive  pilgrimage. 

1  Nuniz  -  Sewell’s  Forgotten  Empire,  pp.  367-368. 

2  Mysore  Gazetteer,  Vol.  II,  Part  III,  p.  1989.  See  also  The  Cambridge 
Histosy  of  India,  Vol-  III,  p.  437. 
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But  in  Trivandrum  there  is  none,  nor  is  any  suoh  in  any 
part  of  Travanoore. 

Along  with  this  may  be  considered  another  signi* 
ficant  omission,  ono  which  makes  the  story  of  Salaka 
Thimma’s  visit  to  Trivandrum  highly  improbable.  The  route 
to  Trivandrum  from  the  banks  of  the  ThSmraparni  in  Tinne- 
velly  lay  through  Padmanabhapuram  which  was  then  the 
capital  of  Travanoore.  But  the  poet  does  not  mention  any 
such  visit.  No  conqueror  would  omit  to  see  the  place  at  least 
from  a  feeling  of  curiosity.  The  Vijayanagar  general’s, 
omission  to  do  so  transcends  the  ordinary  tests  of  human 
interest  and  military  prudence.  The  reason  for  the  omission 
lies  probably  in  the  fact  that  the  poet-  never  knew  that 
Padmanabhapuram  was  on  the  route  to  Trivandrum. 
AnanthaSayanam  on  the  other  hand,  found  mention  in  the 
poem  as  that  name  was  famous  in  Puranic  lore. 

,  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  poem  is  that  the  panegyrist- of  AchyutharSya  cre¬ 
ated  a  victory  which  the  king  and  his  generals  were  not 
able  to  gain  by  force  of  arms. .  But  he  has  unwittingly  pre¬ 
judiced  the  trustworthiness  of  his  composition  by  indulging 
too  much  in  poetical  license  and  creating  strange  circum¬ 
stances  which  luckily  function  as  sign-posts  of  warning 
in  his  prolix  composition.  This  trait  in  the  poet,  this  fond¬ 
ness  for  exaggeration  and  embellishment,  places  upon  the. 
events  narrated  by  him  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  fiction. 
His  premises  are  not  trustworthy.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  Travanoore  ever  undertook  to  pay  tribute.  The 
withholding  of  the  tribute,  which,  according  to  the  poet  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  wmr,  is  therefore  nothing  more 
than  an  invention.  The  enemy  whom  AchyutharSya  came 
forward  to  conquer  was  no  small  potentate  unworthy  of  his 
steel,  but  a  great  king  who  led  a  large  army  of  tried  soldiers 
famous  for  their  courage.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  invaders  and  they  were  obliged  to  turn  back. 
There  are  two  landmarks  in  history  w-hich  disprove  even  a 
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i;emote  probability  of  the  invasion  having  been  success¬ 
ful.  The  accession  of  SadS^iva  (the  immediate  successor 
of  AchyutliarSya)  to  the  throne  just  a  few  years  later, 
coincided  almost  with  the  extraordinarily  successful  effort 
of.  the  sovereign  of  Tra  van  core,  to  extend  his  dominion 
across  the, peninsula1..  Within  ten  years  after  the  alleged 
defeat  ,we  find  Vijayanagar  making  another  attempt  to 
invade  Travancore.  . .  If  the  victory,  at  the  Th&mraparni 
was.a  real .  one, .  the  steps  by  which  Travancore  regained 
its  independence  and  made  itself  liable  to  a  second  attack 
should  be  explained  by  the  protagonists  of  that  story. 
It  cannot  be  that  the  kings  of  Vijayanagar  and  their 
viceroys 'in  South  India  sat  looking  on  peacefully  when  a 
former  enemy,  so  badly  humbled  according  to  them,  was  not 
only  shaking  himself  free,  but  conquering  place  after  place 
under  their  sway  direct  or  indirect.  But  we  hear  of  no  war 
waged  by-  Vijayanagar  .against  Travancore  all  these  years, ' 
not -even- a  whisper  of  protest. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  alleged  victory  of  Vijaya¬ 
nagar  took  place  in  1532  A.  D-  we  find  the  Travancore  King 
Bhtlthala  Vlra  Udayamart'handa  Varma  making  large  en¬ 
dowments  to  the  temple  of  Kan  j  akumari.  We  also  find 
that  in  716  M.  E.  (1541  A.  D.)  a  sctntfii  being  instituted  in  the 
name  of.  that  king  in  the  temple  at  Pallakkal  in  the 
Ambasamudram  taluk  in  Tinnevelly.  The  temple  itself 
was  renamed  after  Udayamart'Mn(la.2 

It  is  therefore  strange  that  a  writer  like  Heras 
should  find  his  way  to  state  that  the  King  of  Travancore 
professed  .  himself  to  be  a  tributary  of  the  King  of  Vijaya¬ 
nagar.  He  proceeds  to  say,  “  We  suppose  this  to  be  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  Achyutha.  We  have  this  infor¬ 
mation  from  an  inscription  of  Bhuthala  Vira  Rama  Varma 
at  Suchindram  in  Travancore.”3  These  observations  are 

1  Sources  of  Vijayanagar  History,  p.  17* 

2  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.VI,  p.  125, 

3'  The  Aravidu  Dynasty  of  Vijayanagar,  p.  116, 
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self-contradictory.  If  the  invasion  was  undertaken  to 
punish  the  Thiruvati  for  giving  asylum  to  Chellappa  and 
withholding  the  tribute  which  Travancore  was  bound  to 
pay,  the  acceptance  by  Udaya  Msrt'handa  Varma  of  t■lfe'>, 
position  of  a  feudatory  would  place  him  in- no  disadvant¬ 
ageous  circumstances  after  the  so-called  defeat;  for  it  would 
mean  that  he  was  forgiven  his  offence  against  the  suzerain 
in  harbouring  the  rebel  governor. 

Heras  is  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  scope  of  the 
Suchlndram  inscription  (64  of  1896).  That  inscription 
makes  absolutely  no  mention  of  the  suzerainty  of  Vijaya- 
nagar  or  the  subordination  of  Travancore.  It  is  a  record 
which  came  into  existence  more  than  a  dozen  jears  after 
the  battle  of  T!  Smraparni,  many  years  after  Udaya  Mar- 
than^a  Varma  was  dead  and  gone.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
writers  on  the  subject  have  been  generally  unable  to  escape  • 
the  conceits  of  the  Achyutha.rayabhyiidayam  which  came 
into  sudden  prominence  after  the  ‘Forgotten  Empire’  was 
brought  within  historical  memory  by  Sewell,  and  the 
Madras  University  published  the  ‘Sources  of  Vijayanagar 
History’,  a  symposium  from  literary  works  in  several  Indian 
languages.  The  passages  have  not  been  scrutinised  in  the 
open  fields  of  historical  criticism. 

The  above  discussion  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
Travancore  maintained  its  former  independence  and  grew 
in  strength.  Udaya  Mart'handa  Varma  was 
Udagreat&kingnlft  one  the  most  successful  kings  .who ruled 
over  the  kingdom.  He  took  deep  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  his  subjects  without  difference  of  caste 
or  creed.  He  endowed  many  Hindu  temples.  Gifts  of 
lands  were  made  to  Jain  temples  at  Nagercoil.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Paravas,  who  resided  at  Kumarimuttam  near  Cape 
Comorin  also  received  great  help  and  several  favours  from 
this  monarch.  The  protection  afforded  to  them  was  not 
only  against  molestation  horn,  without  but  also  that  from 
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within.  As  it  was  noticed  that  though  the  Government  had 
exempted  the  Christian  Parayas  from  the  payment  of  the 
imposts  and  dues  to  village  communities,  such  as  the 
I$ankai  and  Valankai  taxes,1 2 3 4 5 6  they  were  being  fleeced  by 
their  own  guardians,  a  royal  writ  was  issued  in  701  M.  E. 
(1526  A.  D.)  to  prevent  the  exactions.  The  pillar  on  which 
the  edict  was  engraved  is  found  at  Mut'hanEyin&rvilai  near 
Cape  Comorin.8 

Udaya  Mart'hsnda  Varma  died  at  Kalakk&d  on.  the 
26th  of  Karkatakam  710  M.  E.  (1535  A.  D.).°  His  successor 
The  second  Bhuthala  was  Bhufchala  Vifa  ftavi  Varma.*  From 
Vifa  and  his  the  records  in  the  PadmanSbhaswSmy 

successors.  temple  it  is  seen  that  Unni  Kerala  Varma 

succeeded  him  to  the  headship  of  Chirava/’  But  as  the 
^uchlndram  inscription0  of  712  M.  E.  refers  to  &avi 
Varma  as  Vent'umaijkonta  Bhuthala  Vifa  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that  he  was  the  king  of  Vsnad  at  that  time.  The 
grant  to  the  Suchlndram  temple  evidenced  by  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  made  when  &avi  Varma  was  residing  at  Panakuti 
in  Tinnevelly.  This  shows  that  he  was  able  to  retain 
the  possessions  of  Travancora  beyond  the  Ghats.  The 
grant  was  made  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  f'a.nthi 
service  instituted  in  the  name  of  his  predecessor  Udaya 
M&rt'handa  Varma. 

1  Kumarimuttam  inscription  of  0fi9-Travancore  Archaeologioal  Series, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  179-80. 

2  Ibid. 

3  App.  M.  Doc  XLVIII,  of  710— p.  49. 

4  Travancore  State  Manual,  Nagam  Aiya,  Vol.  I,  p,  296. 

5  M.  Granthavari  I,  Ola  121-App.  M.  Doo.  XLIX,  p.  40.  It  is  stated  that 
Kerala  Varma  succeeded  ft&ma,  Mart'hScda  Varma  to  Chirav&tnQppu. 
The  rulera  of  Travancore  generally  assume  this  title.  When  and  how  this 

„  practice  came  into  existence  is  not  known.  Whether  the  rule  was  in¬ 
variably  so  cannot  also  be  ascertained. 

6  Travancore  Archaeological  Series, Vol.  IV,  p.  101. 
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How  long&avi  Varna  reigned  is  not  definitely  known. 
The  temple  records  mention  6sma  Kgfala  Varma  as  the 
senior  Thiruvati  of  Chirava  in  712  M.  E.1  and  Adithya 
Varma  as  the  Senior  member  of  Chirava  in  the  year 
717  M.  E.  (1542). 2  Certain  disturbances  appear  to  have 
occurred  during  Adithya  Varma’s  reign.  The  clash  between 
the  king’s  officars  and  tenants  of  the  temple  lands  seems 
to  have  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  period.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Dynastic  Records  published  by  Mr.  6aja 
&aja  Varma,  Adithya  Varma  died  in  719  M.  E.  and  was 
succeeded  by  MSrt'baruJa  Varma  to  the  headship  of  Chirava.3 
But  the  Suclimdram  inscription  of  the  year  720  M/E. 
mentions  Vlra  Kerala  Varma  as  ‘Vent'umankonta  Bhuthala 
Vira4 * 6.  The  title  connotes  sovereign  authority.  He  may 
be  taken  to  have  succeeded  Adithya  Varma  in  719  M.  E. 
(1544).*  &ama  Mart'handa  Varma  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  temple  records  appears  to  have  been  a  co-regent/' 

It  was  about  this  period  that  ■  Francis  Xavier  began 
his  missionary  enterprise  on  the  coasts  of  South  India 
with  the  help  of  the  Portuguese  author- 
Trroreig”eraand  ities.  The  king  of  Travanoore  “not  merely 
supplied  him  with  money  occasionally 
but  also  allowed  him  ample  scope  for  his  evangelising 
mission.”  In  spite  of  the  friendly  relations  then  existing 
between  the  king  and  the  Portuguese  the  latter  were 


1  App.  p.  28 ’■ 

2  App.  M.  Doc.  L;  LI;  LII;  and  LIV-pp.  41-43. 

3  Ksra]a  Society  Papers,  No.  1,  p.  r.  The  records  relate  to  the 
succession  to  Chiravamuppu.  But  Mr.  Raja  Baja  Varma  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  headship  of  Chirava  and  that  of  Vtpad  which  according 
to  him  went  together. 

4  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  104.  .  . 

6  The  temple  reoord  mentions  one  Sri  Vi  fa  Kothaladeva  MArt'handa 
Varma,  Senior  Thiruvati  of  Thjppappiir,  belonging  to  D?fiingan5d  Ktlpliur 
family.  But  he  seems  .to  have  been  a  junior  Prince, 

6  App.  p.  286. 
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guilty  of  high-handed  acts  that  outraged  the  feelings 
of  the  good  missionary.  They  kidnapped  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  king  and  took  him  away  to  Tuticorih.  Xavier 
refers  to  this  in  one  of  his  letters  thus: — “Any  one  can 
sea  how  detestable  the  whole  country,  and  especially  the 
court  itself,  must  think  it  that  a  foreigner  should  dare 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  a  servant  of  the  Maharaja  in  a 
place  under  his  dominions,  especially  when  that  prince  is 
behaving  so  differently  to  us.”x  This  shows  that  though 
the  Maharaja  was  powerful  he  was  anxious  to  retain  the 
friendship  of  the  foreign  company  in  spite  of  their  vagaries. 
From  the  very  beginning  foreigners  appear  to  have 
understood  this  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Malabar 
rulers.  What  was  now  had  for  them  a  fascination  and 
an  appeal. 

In  1543  A.  D.  the  Portuguese  organised  an  expedition 
to  pillage  the  temples  on  both  coasts  of  South  India.  De 
Souza,  their  governor,  attempted  to  plunder 
F°rttempiesPlunder  shrine  of  Thir uppathi.  Foiled  in  that 
attempt  he  proceeded  to  Cape  Comorin 
where  also  he  met  with  effective  opposition.  Sailing  up  to 
KSyamkulam  the  Portuguese  made  an  expedition  to  Thsvala- 
karai.  The  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money  failed  to  turn  the 
governor  from  his  intention.  The  priests  and  others  took 
refuge  in  a  temple.  De  Souza  and  his  men  entered  the 
temple  and  tortured  the  priests  and  servants.  The  plunder 
was  not  large.  When  the  Portuguese  were  returning  to 
their  settlement  on  the  coast  a  NEyar  with  a  dozen 
followers  flung  himself  into  their  ranks,  and  they  “wiped  out 
by  their  death  the  stain  upon  their  honour”.  During  their 
retreat  the  Portuguese  were  harassed  by  the  country  people, 
and  they  suffered  a  loss  of  thirty  killed  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  wounded.  On  the  way,  however,  they  sacked  another 

f  I’or  an  account  of  Xavier's  work,  see  Vol.  I,  p.  681. 
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temple  whence  they  obtained  some  small  amount  in  silver 
coins  to  distribute  among  the  soldiery.' 

About  this  time  (1544  A.  D.)  the  Portuguese  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Travancore  by  which  they  obtained 
certain  privileges  in  Quilort  It  provided  that  in  the  event 
of  a  Portuguese  or  a  native  Christian  being  guilty  of  any 
crime  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Captain  for  trial  and  punish¬ 
ment.  The  Portuguese  were  to  be  exempt  from  all  dues. 
The  church  of  St.  Thomas  was  to.  be  specially  protected; 
They  on  their  side  promised  not  to  kill  cows  within  the 
territory.2 


III.  Vijayanagar  Again. 

In  719  M.  E.  (1544  A.  D.)  there  was  another  collision 
between  Travancore  and  Vijayanagar.  The  reasons  were 
twofold.  The  Paravas  inhabiting  the  .tracts 
adagas  defeated  Qn  ]rjs]aery  coast  were  being  con¬ 

verted  to  Christianity  by  the  Portuguese.  This  proselytism 
involved  a  change  of  allegiance  from  the  King  of  Vijaya¬ 
nagar  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  At  ..that  time  Travancore 
was  also  carrying  his  arms  successfully  across  the  peninsula. 
These  two  dangers,  almost  simultaneous,  called  for  imme¬ 
diate  intervention.  Rama  Raya  Thimma  Raya  Vithala. 
Deva,  brother-in-law  and  Chief  Minister  of  Acbyutha,  was 
deputed  to  the  South  in  1543  A.  D.  Vithala  succeeded  in 
punishing  the  fisher-folk  who  thereupon  migrated  to  the' 
Travancore  coast  where  they  were  giveu  shelter.  This 
brought  on  an  invasion  of  Travancore.  The  resources  of 
Vijayanagar  were  availed  of  to  their  maximum  capacity. 
Vithala  as  viceroy  and  generalissimo  led  the  hosts  himself, 

1  Rise  of  the  Portuguese  Bower  in  India,  Whiteaway,  1497—1550. 

%  Malabar  and- the  Portuguese,  K-  M.  Panikkar,  p.  124, 
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Under  his  command  were  Chinna  Thimma  the  MahS- 
mandale&wara,  Krishna, ppa  the  gallant  son  of  ViswanStKa 
Kayak  of  Madura,  and  Sad£siva  the  Chief  of  Keladi.  The 
concentration  of  a  vary  large  force  on  the  Travancore  fron¬ 
tier  was  necessitated  by  the  consciousness  of  the  power 
of  the  Maharaja  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops.  The  Vijaya- 
nagar  army  entered  Travancore  through  the  Aramboly  pass 
and  began  to  advance  towards  the  capital.  But  they  were 
ignominiously  defeated  at  Kottsr  in  1544  A.  D.1 

This  victory  is  admitted  by  all  the  writers  on  the 
subject.  But  some  of  them  attribute  the  credit  of  the  success 
of  Travancore  to  Francis  Xavier  who  is 
Xaviei  s  part.  said  ]mv0  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
scene,  dressed  in  black,  crucifix  in  hand,  and  commanded  the 
invaders  to  turn  back.  It  looks  strange  that  Xavier  who 
was  helpless  on  the  Fishery  coast  when  his  flock,  the  Para- 
vas,  were  plundered,  by  the  Badagas,  was  able  to  drive 
Vithala’s  army  out  of  Travancore  with  supernatural  power. 
Rev.  Heras  observes  that  the  account  cannot  but  be  taken 
literally,  and  that  the  fact,  however  extraordinary,  cannot 
be  denied  by  critical  and  impartial  history.  K.  P.  Padma- 
nsblla  Menon,  observes  that  “the  sublimity  of  the  story  is 
marred  by  its  lack  of  probability.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Xavier  himself  is  silent  on  the  subject  in  his  letters  from 
the  coast.  We  may  therefore  safely  take  it  as  a  pious 
invention”.*  The  invaders  were  defeated  and  driven  away 

1  -  Epigraphia  Indica  Vol.  IX,  p.  341,  M.  E.  R.  1 7  of  1913. 

2  According  to  some  accounts,  says  N&gam  Aiya,  the  ftaja,  of  Travancore 
was  indebted  to  Xavier  for  deliverance  from  the  danger,  a  panic  having, 
it  is  said,  been  produced  in  the  ranks  of  the  Badagas  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Xavier  in  front  of  their  hosts,  crucifix  in  hand,  and  thus 
the  Badagas  failed  in  their  attempt  to  conquer  Travancore.  (N  again 
Aiya^s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  298),  Some  other  Travancore  writers' 
also  accept  the  story  without  discussing  the  evidence. 

3  History  of  Kerala.  Vol.  II,  pp.  17-18.  * 
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by  the  bravery  of  the  Travanoore  troops  and  the  resolution 
of  their  king  whom  Xavier  himself  respected  as  a  powerful 
monarch. 


The  hostilities  were  set  at  rest  by  an  agreement 
during  the  time  of  &ama  Varma,  (Unni  K§rala  Varma’s  suc- 

,  cessor.)  it  is  suggested  that  Xavier  played  a 

rravancore  .  ,  ,  .  .  -f,  ,  , 

independent.  prominent  part  in  arranging  peace.  But  as 

the  animosity  of  Vijayanagar  was  chiefly 
against  the  Portuguese  and  the  missionaries  who  causbd 
defection  amongst  its  subjects,  it  is  not  likely  that  Xavier’s 
Words  would  have  counted  much  with  Vithala.  The  good 
offices  of  the  missionary  consisted  mainly  in  arranging 
means  of  communication  between  the  two  powers  by  finding 
a  boat  for  the  Travanco'ra  emissary  to  proceed  to  Vithala’s 
camp  at  Tuticorin.  The  spirit  of  Xavier’s  letter  cited  by 
Heras  makes  it  clear  that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on.1  “  Iniquitriberim”,4  says  the  missionary,  “sends 
a  Brahman  along  with  a  captain  to  make  peace  with 
this  people.  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do ;  they  are  at 
present  here,  and  will  soon  leave  by  sea”. '  On  the  following 
day  he  again  Wrote  to  Mansilhas:  “This  Brahman  now  goes 
there  with  despatches  for  the  Badagas  and  for  their  King 
Betermemal  (Vithala).  For  God’s  sake  try  to  give  him  at 
Once  a  boat  to  go  to  Tutyourim'’.  However,  the  two- powers 
Wrere  at  peace  for  some  time,  and  good  feeling  appears  to 
have  grown  between  Vithala  and  Bhuthala  Vlfa  Ashna 
Varma; 

Notwithstanding  the  victory  gained  by  Travanoore 
and  the  honourable  peace  entered  into  by  the  parties  it  is 
sometimes  stated  that  this  State  submitted  to  Vijayanagar 
and  acknowledged  its  suzerainty.  It  is  even  said  that  “  for 
Over  a  century  and  a  half  Venad  was  looked  upon  as  a 
chiefship  in  direct  subordination  to  the  Vijayanagar  Empire 

1  Heras,  The  Aravidu  Dynasty  of  Vijayanagar  Vol.  I,  pp.  148-149. 

2  Iniquitoiberim  has  been  identified  with  Uboi  Kerala  Varma. 
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and,  after  its  downfall,  to  the  Nayalc  kingdom  of  Madura.’ 
K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon  makes  a  general  statement 
“that  the  subordinate  political  relation  is  an  established 
fact.”1  Rev.  Heras  adds  that  the  MahSiSja  capitulated 
and  promised  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.2  The 
Suchindram  inscriptions  are  the  evidence  for  all  this.  In 
Suchlndram  there  are  two  epigraphie  records  which 
make  reference  to  Yithala  MaliSraya.  The  first  ot  them 
in  point  of  time  is  that  on  the  northern  wall  of  the 
eastern  gcpvmm  of  the  StliapunatKaswami  temple.  It 
bears  the  month  Avani  720  M.  E.  The  inscription  states 
that  the  gopuram  was  constructed  by  Ramaraya  Thimma 
Yithala  of  Sthreya  gothra  of  the  Lunar  dynasty.  Yithala 
is  described  as  Parujy1swara  pmlhishthapaha  But  no  allusion 
is  made  to  anything  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  him  in 
Travancors.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  gcgmram  was 
constructed  to  please  Bari  (God).  There  is  not  the  remotest 
reference  or  hint  to  any  victory. 

Below  it  is  the  other  inscription,  that  of  .llama  Varma, 
King  of  Travancore,  dated  26th  Alpasi  722  M.  E.  It  records 
a  grant  of  certain  lands  for  offerings  to  Thiruvenkita  Em* 
peruman  in  that  temple  for  the  ‘benefit’  of  Vithala 
MaharSya  on  his  birthdays.  Kama  Varma  describes 
himself  ,  as  the  servant  of  God  SankaranSrSyanamTirfhi. 
No  reference  is  made  to  the  political  relationship  with 
Vijayanagar.  The  proper  interpretation  to  be  placed 
upon  the  inscription  appears  to  be  that  the  king  of 
Travancore,  pleased  with  Vithala  for  constructing  the 
gopuram ,  expressed  his  appreciation  by  making  an  endow¬ 
ment  in  his  name  as  the  Servant  of  the  Deity.  Touching 
this  inscription  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  ‘tine  grant 
was  made,  not  by  a  private  individual  but  by  the  king 
himself,  and  establishes  the  political  relationship  between 
the  Vijayanagar  prince  and  the  Travancore  king,  that 
1  History  of  Ksraja,  Vol.  II,  p.  17. 

3  Aravidu  Dynasty  of  Vijayanagar,  Vol.  I.  p.  150.  “ 
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the  latter  acknowledged  the  former  as  his  suzerain  lord, 
and  that  this  position  was  conceded  on  account  o'  his 
successful  invasion  of  Tra  van  core.’1 2  But  the  inscription 
does  not  support  the  view.  Normally  the  victor  would 
never  abandon  the  fruits  of  his  vi<-.um  .  N agam  Aiy.i  ,-r>.  s 
that  the  king  of  Travancore  ceded  the  Tinnevelly  district 
to  Vijayanagar  and  that  Vituala  agreed  not  to  molest 
Travancore.®  This  means  that  Travancore  would  fii'iYe 
suffered  had.it  not  been  for  the  treaty.  But  it  is  iiot  eorr  >  t 
to  say  so.  “The  defeat  of  Vitliala’s  army  in  Travaneoi  e,’’ 
says  Heras.  ‘‘  was  practically  equivalent  to  the  complete 
independence  of  this  kingdom”.3  Twelve  years  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Vijayanagar  army  at  Kott&r,  tlie  king  of 
Travancore  made  a  grant  to  the  temple  at  Thiruppathi  of 
lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Thamraparpi  in  the  Tinnevelly 
District.4 5  This  he  could  never  have  done  if  the  cession  of 
Tinnevelly  to  Vijayanagar  spoken  of  by  Nagam  Aiya  was  a 
fact.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that,  for  some  time  after  the 
battle  of  Kottar,  the  relations  between  the  two  states  appear 
to  have  been  rather  smooth. 

But  Vijayanagar  did  not  abandon  its  project.  In  733 
M.E.  (1558  A.D.)  Vithala  again  invaded  Travancore  but  was 
again  defeated.  His  soldiers  were  panic- 
Vifhala’s  second  stricken  and  pursued  by  theMalayalis  who 
invasion.  '  r  '  . 

slaughtered  many  oi  them/'  Ihe  immeL 

diate  cause  of  the  invasion  is  again  stated  to  be  the  refusal 
to  pay  tribute.  That  is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition' 
of  the  old  mistake  which  lured  historians  by  unreflecting 


1  Madras  Epigraphical  Records-19  50,  p  30.  -  . 

2  State  Manual,  Vol.  T,  p.  295. 

3  The  Aravidu  Dynasty  of  Vijayanagar  Vol.  I,  p.  163. 

4  See  inscription  No.  158,  Vol.  V,  Thiruppathi  Devasthanam  Inscriptions; 

■  pp.  417-418.  .  ’  : 

5  Heras,  The  Aravidu  Dynasty  of  Vijayanagar,  Vol.  I,  p.  162, 
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conformity.  When  the  former  defeat  of  Vithala  is  proved  and 
accepted  the  alleged  liability  of  Travancore  to  pay  tribute 
should  have  been  found  against  in  view  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs.  Be  the  cause  of  the  invasion  what  it  may, 
the  truth  is  clear  that  the  Vijayanagar  forces  were  again 
defeated.  Some  authors  believe  that  Vithala  was  himself 
killed  in  the  fight. 

"  Thus  on  both  the  occasions  when  Vithala  invaded 
Travancore  he  was  defeated  and  his  army  driven  away  from 
the  field  and  pursued  by  the  victors.  Yet  we  find  the 
Ptdmarajyamu  speaking  of  him  as  the  ‘  planter  of  a  pillar  of 
victory’  on  the  Thamraparpi.1  Vithala’s  brother  Chinn  a 
Thimmais  similarly  eulogised  in  the  YddavabhyudayavytZlchya 
as  having  planted  a  pillar  of  victory  on  the  mountains  of 
Malaya.3  There  are  others  also  who  claim  to  have 
conquered  Travancore  or  helped  in  its  conquest.  The 
Sivathathwdrathndlcara  gives  a  share  of  the  glory  to  SadS- 
&iva  Kayak  of  Keladi.3  All  these  boasts  relate  to  one  and 
the  same  expedition  or  different  campaigns  forming  part 
of  it.  '  But  when  Vithala’s  'success  is  itself  disproved,  the 
claims  put  forward  by  subordinates  and  dependents  must 
necessarily  fall  to  the  ground. 

Upni  Kerala  Varma  was  succeeded  by  &Ema  Varma 
(720  M.  E.).  The  names  "frama  Udaya  Mart'hSnda  Varma 
,  .  and  Kothaladeva  Mart'handa  Varma 

also  appear  in  the  temple  records  of  the 
period.4  It  was  &5,ma  Varma.  who,  as 
indicated  above,  concluded  the  peace  with  Vijayanagar. 
That  King  reigned  till  731  M.  E.  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sri  Vlra  Unpi  Kerala  Varma  of  Jayasimhan£dB 

1  Sources  of  Vijayanagar  History,  p.  16. 

2  Do.  p.  210. 

3  Do.  p.  195.  Also  Mysore  Gazetteer,  Vol.  II,  part  III,  p.  2034. 

4  App-  M.  Doe.  LVI  of  721  ;  LVII  of  721 ;  LVIII  of  723;  LX  of  725 

■  liXI  of  726.  He  might  perhaps  have  been  a  co-king.  1 

5  App.  p.  287;  App.  M.  Doc-  XIV  of  738-p.  48, 
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the  senior  Thiruvati  of  Chirava.1 2  Sri  Vlra  Adithya.  Varma 
the  senior  Thiruvati  of  Chirava  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  government.8  From  the  temple  ohronicles  it  is  seen 
that  Adi  thy  a  Varma  and  Unni  Kerala  Varma  were  ruling 
in  743  M.  E.  (1568  A.  D.).3  Their  successor  was  Sfl  Vlra 
Udaya  Msrt'handa  Varma  of  Jayasimhansd.4 5 6  The  chronicles 
also  reveal  that  for  a  temple  function  on  the  13th  Kanni  763 
M.E.,  Sri  Vlra  Udaya  M&rt'hSnd.aVarma,  ftavi  Varma,  ^5ma 
Varma,  Adithya  Varma, Ilamura  AdithyaVarma,  MSrt'hSJida 
Varma,  and  6ama  Varma  were  present  in  the  Ervmukhd 
Mandctpam  of  the  Trivandrum  Temple.  ■  This  shows  that  the 
several  branches  of  the  ruling  family  were  on  amicable  terms, 
that  the  position  of  royalty  was  definite,  and  its  authority 
substantial  so  far  as  the  temple  was  concerned.  The 
Parakkai  inscription  of  762  M.  E.s  mentions  that  Bhnthala 
Vlra  fema  Varma,  the  senior  member  of  Chirava,  made 
a  grant  of  lands  for  the  performance  of  a  santhi  service  in 
the  name  of  Chempakafaman.  According  to  Nagam  Aiya 
6ama  Varma  was  the  co-regent  of  Udaya  Mart'baiida 
Varma. 3 


1  The  Parakkai  inscription  of  733  M.  E.  mentions  Vlra  Ke  'ala  Varma 
without  the  prenomen  Unni.  But  the  two  names  appear  to  refer  to  the 
sanfe  individual,  (Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  VI,  p.  117.) 

2  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol,  VI,  p.  47. 

3  App-  M.  Docs.  LXXI,  LXX1I  and  LXX1TI,  pp  53  and  54.  It  may  be 
seen  that  both  Unni  Ktraja  Varma  and  Adithya  Varma  were  present  at 
Trivandrum  for  a  temple  function.  (App.  M-  Docs.  LXIV  of  73 S;  LXV 
of  739;  LXVI  of  739;  LXVIIof  739;  LXIX;  LXX;  pp.  48-53).  Adithya 
Varma  appears  in  a  document  of  the  year  744  M.  E.  and  Unni  Keraja 
Varma  in  one  of  the  year  747  M.  E.  (App.  M.  Docs.  LXXV  and 
LXXVI-pp.  55-56.) 

4  App.  M.  Docs.  LXXV1,  of  747;  LXXVII,  of  754;  LXXXI,  of  756; 
LXXXIV,  LXXXVI,  of  763;  LXXXIX,  of  763. 

5  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  VI,  p.  119, 

6  State  Manual,  Vol-  Lp.  301, 
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..  .  ..  It  i  s’ stated  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers1  that  the 
.-Portuguese  had  a  great  war  with  the  ‘Queen  of  Malabar’ 
..  '  ,  about  1571  A.  D.  (746  M.  E.)  and  that  she 
-  Th°  SngUeSe  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  This,  aocord- 
;;  !v  *  •  ■  ■  ing  to  Nagarn  Aiya,  was  the  Kilpaka 
Queen  who  reconstructed  the  KsryamS.nikka  Vinruivar 
EmpsfumSn  temple  at  I.darSkkudi  in  Agastblswaram.  This  is 
clearly  wrong.  The  date  of  the  K&ryamSnikkapuram  inscrip¬ 
tion -is  a  century  earlier.®  .The  argument  based  on  the  Calen¬ 
dar  of  State  ..Papers  is  also  unsustainable.  No  doubt  it  is 
stated  there  that  “the  Portugals  have  had  great  wars  with 
the  Queen  of  Malabar  and  other  princes  of  India  for  three 
years.”  -But  the  Queen  referred  to  there  was  not  a  Queen 
of  Travancore  or  Quilon  ;  for  we  find  it  stated  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  sentence  that  “her  son  (was)  killed,  going 
a. pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  where  Mahomet  lies.”  There  was 
no  queen  .of  Quilon  whose  son  went  to  Mecca  and  was  killed 
there.  The  identity  of  the  Queen  in  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  must  ba  looked  for  elsewhere.  The  expression  ‘the 
•Quean  of  Malabar’  seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
mistaken  view.  Shorn  1569  to  1571  A.D.  the  Portuguese  were 
at  war  with  the  Queen  of  Gersoppa,  near  the  present 
Mangalore.®  Disputes  seem  to  have  arisen  in  that  part 
of  the  west  coast  as  a  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Bhaira 
Devi,  the  Queen  of  Gersoppa,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Viceroy  of  Goa.4  In  that  course  she  was  encouraged 
by  the  Zamorin.  The  Portuguese  thereupon  captured  the 
fort  of  Honavar  (.Onor)  belonging  to  the  Queen.  It  is  to  this 
transaction  that  reference  is  made  in  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers.  ■ 


.1  Saintsbury,  Colonial  Series,  (151 3-I6I6)  p.  9. 

2  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  VI,  p.  81.  . 

3  Danvers,  The  Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  556. 

4  Heras,  The  Aravidu  Dynasty  of  Vijayanagar,  Vol.  I,  pp.  294-295, 
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G.  T.  Mackenzie  says:  ‘In  the  years  1571  and  1574 
'the  Senior  Rani  of  Travancore  at  Attingal  took  fright 
at  the  growing  power  of  the  Portuguese,  and  set -  on 
foot  an  agitation  against  the  Christians,  in  the  course  of 
which  three  churches  were  burnt  down,”1  The  Bani  might 
have  resisted  the  attempt  of  the  Portuguese  to  seize  political 
power.  The  annals  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  at  that 
time  are  disfigured  by  acts  of  ‘the  most  diabolical  and  in- 
.  famous’  character.2  They  insulted  especially  the  Muham¬ 
madans,  beating  with  slippers  and  torturing  them  with  fire 
when  engaged  in  religious  practices.  The  native  Christians 
•themselves  suffered  from  their  exactions  and  oppressions; 
There' might  have  been  sectarian  rivalries  and  clandestine 
dealings  which  sometimes  led  to  open  rupture  in  disregard  of 
law  and  order.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Rauis  of  Travancore 
were  always  tolerant  to  Christianity.  For  example,  in  1516 
A.D.,  as  already  seen,  when  certain  disturbances  took  place  at 
Quilon,  the  church  burnt  down  was  built  at  the  Rani’s  cost. 
Absolute  freedom  was  given  to  all  subjects  to  embrace,  the 
Christian  faith'  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  By  the  treaty,  of  1520 
'  A.  B.t  the  Christians  received  further,  protection,  and  they 
Were  given  a  building  site  under  the  guns  of  the  Portuguese 
fortress.  The  Portuguese  were  from  the  first  intent'  on 
imposing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  forms  of  worship  on 
the  Malabar  Christians.  The  St.  Thomas  Christians  were 
mostly  Nestorians,  against  whom  the  Jesuits  carried  on  a' 
violent  propaganda  backed  by  the  civil  authority.  Perhaps 
certain  churches  might  have  been  set  fire  to.  Who  did  it  has' 
not  been  ascertained.  The  statement  made,  by  Mackenzie 
cannot  be  accepted,  unless  based  on  proper  authority.  ;  Ro 
such  authority  is  cited  by  him  nor  by  Nagam  Aiya  who  has 
*  relied  on  hi-m.  .  . .  -  - . 


1  Christianity — Xagaih  Aiya’a  State  Manual,  Vol,  II,  p.  164.  ■ 

2  See  the  extract  from  Zein-ud.din  quoted  in  Logan's  Malabar,  pp.  3^2* 

333.  '  '  '  •  '  '  ‘ .  -  •  •'  :  -  ■ 
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Udaya  Mart'handa  Varma  died  in  770  M.  E.1  He 
was  succeeded  by  StI  Vira  Ravi  Ravi  Varma. a  From  an 
inscription  at  Padinanabhapufam  it  is  seen 
Ravi  Varma.  £avi  yarma  performed  an  import¬ 

ant  religious  ceremony  in  the  P ad m an 5 bli a p u ram  temple 
on  the  first  of  Vrsohikam  754  M.  E.  after  finishing  its 
architectural  improvements. He  might  have  been  the 
co-regent  of  Sri  Vira  Udaya  Msrt'hanija  Yarma  at  that 
time.  He  performed  the  Thulapxirushadamni  ceremony  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Kula^ekhafa  Pofum&l.'1 3 4 5  He  was  a 
pious  man  who  took  delight  in  repairing  temples  and  per¬ 
forming  religious  ceremonies.6  During  the  hitter  part  of  his 
reign  there  were  dissensions  between  the  ThrppSppfir  and 
the  Kottarakkara  branches  of  the  ruling  family.  Ravi  &avi 
Varma  seams  to  have  been  successful  in  maintaining  his 
position.  He  appears  to  have  closed  his  career  in  784  M.E.(t 
Nagam  Aiya  states  that  from  the  ThiruvattSr  inscription  it  is 

1  App.  M.  Doc.  XOIII  of  770  M.E.  p.69.  According  to  SliungoOnny  Menon 
his  death  occurred  in  769  M.  E.  (History  of  Travancore,  p.  95).  JVhile 
Nagam  Aiya  Bays  that  his  reigii  continued  only  up  to  763  M.  E.  (State 
Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  300). 

2  App  M.  Doc.  LXXXVII  of  763;  XC,  of  763;  XOI  of  769;  XClI  of  760; 
XCIV  of' 770;  XOVIof  771;  XCVIIof  772;XCVIII  of  777;  XC1X  of  777; 
0  of  778;  Cl  of  779;  CII  of  779  ;  CIII  of  779  ;  CIV  of  779;  OVI  of  781; 
CVII  of  781;  CIX  of  782;  CX  of  783;  CXI  of  7  83.  pp,  68-79. 

3  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  300. 

4  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  p.  28. 

5  His  inscriptions  are  found  at  Thifuvatt&r,  Kefalapufam,  and  Trivandrum 
and  range  from  772-782.  M.E.  (Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  I,  p. 
175).  In  776  M.  E.  he  performed  the  Thulapuruskadanam  in  the  Padma- 
nabhaswamy  temple  and  built  a  mandapam  in  memory  of  it.  He  renovate 
ed  the  temple  of  Keralapufam  and  made  Trivandrum  his  headquarters. 

6  There  are  a  number  of  records  which  make  reference  to  Ravi  Varma, 
dating  from  768  to  810  M.  E.  But  it  will  ho  seen  from  App.  M.  Doe. 
CXX,  p.  87,  that  there  were  two  kings  of  that  name,  and  that  the  first 
closed  his  career  on  3rd  Chit’hira  784  M.  E.  and  was  succeeded  by  fiama 
Varma  of  Chirava.  (See  also  Kerala  Society  Papers— No.  1,  p.  9.) 
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clear  that  Bavi  Bavi  Yarma’s  reign  lasted  till  780  M.E.  The 
documents  cited  above  prove  that  this  view  is  not  correct. 
From  the  Thiruvattar  inscription  it  is  seen  that  that  king 
had  two  brothers  Adithya  Varma  and  Bsma  Varma.  Adithya 
Varma,  appears  to  have  survived  his  brothers  and  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  From  the  temple  records  it  is  clear  that 
BSma  Varma  was  the  senior  Thiruvati  of  Chirava  in  785 
M.  E.,  the  year  in  which  he  died.1  It  is  also  seen  that 
Bavi  Varma  was  succeeded  by.Bama  Varma  and  Sdithya 
Varma,  and  that  they  were  succeeded  by  another  Ba.ma 
Varma.2  His  successor  was  Bavi  Varma,  the  Senior  Thiru¬ 
vati  of  Chirava.  The  Ilamba  record  of  781  M.  E.  men¬ 
tions  one  Vira  Mart'hancla  Iravi  Varma  Thiruvati  as  ruling 
in  Vepsd.  He  may  be  identified  with  Bavi  Varma  who 
died  in  784  M.  E.3 

According  to  certain  records  the  ruling  Maharaja 
was  Bavi  Varma  who  was  the  head  of  Chirava  from  786 

^  to  838  M.  E.4 5  The  Eric’bakujam  inscrip- 

Ravi  Varma  and  ^on  states  that  a  person  who  made  an 
UOTJj  Kfraja  Varma-  1  • 

endowment  to  the  temple  near  Nagercou 
waited  upon  the  king  at  Quilon  to  pray  that  the  lands  con* 
veyed  to  the  temple  might  be  exempted  from  taxation.3  The 
prayer  wa,s  granted.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  Uni>i 
Kerala  Varma,  the  senior  Thiruvati  of  Jayasimhanadi  was 
th<n  exoercising  sovereign  powers.  He  was  an  adoptee 
from  Cochin.6  An  entry  in  the  temple  records  shows  that 
in  807  M-  E.,  Upni  Kerala  Varma  of  Jayasimhanadi  and 


1  App.  M.  Doc.  CXII  of  785;  and  CXIII  of  786.  pp.  79*80.  - 

2  App.  M.  Doo.  CXX,  p.  87. 

3  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,  p.  167. 

4  Kerala  Society  Papers,  Vol.  I,  p-  10;  App.  M.  Docs.  CXIV  of  786  ;  CXV 
of  799;  CXVII  of  801;  CXVUI  of  802;  OXIX  of  807. 

5  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  VII,  p.  94. 

6  Kerala  Sooiety  Papers,  No.  3-p.  128. 
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ikvi  Varma  of  Thrppappar  andChirava  jointly  made  certain 
expiatory  gift's  in  the  temple.1  ftavi  Varma  resided  at 
Kalkulam  and  sometimes  at  Trivandrum.  A  Travancora 
aichaeologist  observes  that  &avi  Varma  was  the  king  of 
Jayasimhanad.-2  But1  the  description  of  &avi  Varma  in 
the  temple  records  already  referred  to  as  the  Thiiuvati 
of-  ThrppappQr  and  Ohirava  and  Uppi  Kerala  Varma  as 
bf  JayasimhanSd  proves  conclusively  that  the  fo;  mer  was 
the  king  contemplated  in  the  inscription,  ftavi  Varma  of 
Tlirppappur  ;  and  Ghirava  appears  to  have  managed  the 
'affairs  of  government  with  the  co-operation  of  Unni  KeraJa 
Varma. 

•  The  latter’s  reign  seems  to  have  continued  till  826 
M.E.(1651  A.D.).  According  to  Nagam  Aiya  there  were  two 
&avi  Varmas  and  two  Unni  Kerala  Varmas  during  this 
period.3 4 5*  This  view  is  probably  due  to  a  mistake  which 
arose  from  certain  entries  in  the  temple  records.  The 
records  now  available  contradict  this  view*  In  some'  of  the 
earlier  documents  Unni  Kerala  Varma  is  described  as  of 
Jayasimhanad  while  in  the  later  ones  he  is  described  as  of 
Thfppappar.  But  the  individual  was  one  and  the  same; 
for  it  is  seen  that  Upni  Kerala  Varma  of  JayasimhanSd 
became  the  head  of  Tbrppappur  as  well.'1  In  805  M.E.,  two 
princes  were  adopted  from  the  Vellarappalli  branch  of  the 
Oochin  royal  family.  They  were  .Rama  Varma  and-Sdithya 
Varma,  the  sons  of  Lakshmi  Amma,  sister  of  Uppi  Kerala 
Varma.3  This  shows  that  the  adopted  &Sjas  desired  to 
introduce  into  the  royal  family  of  Travancore  members  of 
their  natural  families. 

1  App.  M.  Doc.  CXX-pp.  86-93;  CXXlX,p.  110. 

2  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol- VII,  p.  9S. 

3  State  Manual,  Yol.  I,  p.  301-303. 

4  App.  p.  288. 

5  KeraJa  Society  Papers,  No  3-p.  128. 
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An  important  political  event  of  the  period  was 'tire 
invasion  of  Travancore  by  the  Madura  .  forces.  Their 
. ,  ■  '  i  success  is  found  recorded  in.  some  - of, the. 

Thnumalia  Nfiyak  s  b00]CP<  Historians  are  accustom¬ 

ed  tolook  upon  the  relations  between  T-ra- 
vancoreand  other  parts' of  southern  India  through  a  coloured 
glass.  Vijayanagar,  Madura  and  Trichinopoly  loom  large 
in  their  eyes  while  Travancore  has  often  been  regarded -as 
a  kind  of  el  dorado  where  neighbouring- powers  picked  up 
victories  without  effort.  Thirumala  Nsyak  was  a  great  ruler 
whose  architectural  monuments  adorn  the  city  of  Madura. 
Theories,  of  his  military  successes  took  their  colour  from 
brick  and  mortar,  and  the  splendour  of  his  city.-  The 
architectural  works  which  the ,  great  Nsyak-  left,  the 
undying  nature  of  his-  monuments  of  art,  blinded  -Nelson -as 
to  the  absolute  worthlessness  of  Thirumala  Nsyak-  :asa 
soldier,  statesman  or  politician.1 

Neither  the  Madura  Chronicle  nor  any  .  of  the 
older  books  says'  that  Thirumala  subdued  Travancore. 
.Even -  Nelson  who' admired  Thirumala  intensely  doesnot 
mention  any  invasion  of  Travancore  by  him.  •  Moore  and. 
Stuart,  the-  authors  of  the  Trichinopoly  and  the  Tinnevelly 
Manuals-  respectively,  and  Caldwell,  the  author  of ‘  the 
History  of  Tinnevelly,  do  not  make  mention -.of  any. 
conquest  -hf  Travancore  by  Thirumala  N&yak  Nor  has 
Shungoonny  -  Menon,  the  historian  of  Travancore, - made  ■ 
any  reference  to  it: -  .But  recent  'writers  have  broadcasted 
an  account  of  the  alleged  defeat  of  Travancore  and  '-its 
reduction-  to  -  the  position'  of  a.  feudatory,-  of  -Madura.2 
The  Travancore  Stats  Manual  is  their  prominent  authority, 


1  Indian  Antiquary-1 9 '-6-p.  14').  -  -  - 

2  Among  the  publications  which  mention  this  so-called  conquest  are 
Mr.^Sathyanatha.-fAiyar’s  History  of  the,  Nayaks  of  Madura  and  the 

•  article  in  the,.Inci:ian,Antiq.uar;y.  by  .Mr.  Range  pharj.  _  •  tf  •• 
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one  which  "they  legitimately  regard  as  reliable.  Passages 
from  the  Manual  are  often  cited  in  support  of  the  alleged 
viotory  of  Thifumala  in  Travancore,  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  examine  that  account  to  see  whether  there  is 
any  evidenoe  which  warrants  its  correctness. 

The  rule  of  the  Kayaks  comprised  within  it  an  exten¬ 
sive  territory  and  their  inscriptions  are  found  in  many 
places  in  south  India.  But  there  is  none  which  refers  to 
Tbirumala’s  conquest  of  Travancore.  The  evidenoe  on 
which  Nagam  Aiya  based  his  opinion  was  a  cadjan  docu¬ 
ment  discovered  from  a  private  house  in  Ngmjansd.  It 
reads:-—' 

“Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  us  at  our 
residence  at  Kalkulam  by  the  natlars  (ryots)  between 
Mangalam  and  Manakudi,  including  those  of  Perumpatiu, 
tali  and  sanktam,  that  the  country  is  smitten  by  calamities, 
having  had  no  cultivation  for  the  Ear  (Kanni)  crop  of  810, 
and  that,  as  Pkanam  (Kumbham)  cultivation  was  not  begun 
owing  to  the  advent  of  Tirumala  Nayaklcar’s  forces  and 
as  the  crops  raised  of  Manalvari .  Samba  and  Adikkiravi 
(different  kinds  of  paddy)  suffered  by  blight,  the  ryots  have 
not  the  wherewithal  to  begin  fresh  cultivation,  we  are 
pleased  to  command  on  this  the  22nd  day  of  the  month  of 
Mast  in  the  year  810  M.  E.,  that  the  levying  of  orupoo 
melvaram.  (a  fixed  tax)  be  given  up  for  the  pisanam  crop  and 
'that  this  fact,  viz.,  that  simple  melvaram  alone  will  be 
realised  on  the  pisa.nam  cultivation  between  Mangalam  and 
Manakudi  including  Perumpatiu  tali,  and  sanketam  be  duly 
notified  to  the  ryots  of  the  said  places  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Nanjanad  North.”1 

The  document  does  not  say  that  Travancore  was 
defeated,  not  even  that  there  was  a  battle.  It  merely 


1  This  was  published  in  the  Travancore  Government  Gazette  Supplement 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  46,  dated  ISth  Deo.  1899,  six  years  before  the  publication 
ol  the.  Travancore  State  Manual. 
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describes  the  calamities  which  befell  the  people  on  account 
of  the  irruption  of  Thirumala  Nayak’s  forces.  The  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  zone  of  a  battle  are 
more  or  less  the  same,  whichever  party  wins  or  loses  ulti¬ 
mately.  Nagam  Aiya  does  not  say  affirmatively  that  Thiru- 
mala  Nsyak:s  forces  subjugated  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Travancore.  But  the  general  drift  of  his  observations  is 
such  as  to  raise  a  plausible  view  of  this  State  having  become 
feudatory  to  Madura;  for  he  observes  that  Travancore  was 
the  feudatory  of  Vijayanagar  and  that  until  the  accession 
of  Thirumala  Nsyak  the  fertile  regions  of  the  south  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  rulers  of  Madura.  He  states  that  Thiru- 
mala’s  forces  entered  Ranjanad  and  committed  depreda¬ 
tions.  It  is  also  said  that  from  the  advent  of  the  Nayak’s 
forces  the  Travancore  king  was  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
Madura  kingdom.  This  appears  to  be  a  generalisation  made 
on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  the  llamappayyan  Ammanai 
which  avers  that  the  Nanjanad  Raja  was  reduced  to  sub¬ 
jection  and  was  made  the  foremost  among  the-  vassals,  the 
seventy-two  poligars,  and  appointed  to  guard  the  bastions 
of  the  Pan^yan  capital.1  The  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Nayaks  of  Madura  refers  to  this  and  adds  that  ‘if 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  king  of  NanjanSd  took  part  in  the 
war  against  the  fiethupathi  (which  came  later,  as  the 
Ramappayyan  Ammanai  says),  it  confirms  Thifumala’s 
success  in  the  Travancore  campaign’.2 3  There  is  no  corrobor¬ 
ative  evidence  on  this  point.  Very  little  turns  on  the 
reference  in  the  work  to  the  conquest  of  the  Malay alam 
country.  It  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the 
Madura  army  crossed  the  pass  to  this  side  of  the  Western 
Ghats. 


1  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  316— Nagam  Aiya  does  not 

appear  to  have  believed  the  story. 

3  R,  Sathyanatha'Aiyar,  History  of  tbe  Nayaks.of. Madura,  p.. 121.. . 
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The  ‘Nanjanad  &5,ja’  referred  to  cannot  be  the  king 
of  Travancore.  The  Travancore  kings  have  been  known 
by  various  names  Vanchiventhan,  Cher  an,  Venattu  Arachan 
■  or  Thiruvati,  but  never  as  Nanjan&d  6aja.  The  author 
of  Ramappayyan  Ammanai  could  not  have  failed  to 
understand  the  difference  between  the  two.  If-  there  was 
a  victory  over  the  king  of  Travancore,  he  would  have  made 
RSmappayyan  a  greater  man  than  the  conqueror  of  the 
JTanjanad  Itaja.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  ruler  with 
the  heredity  and  prominence  such  as  those  possessed  by  the 
king  of  Travancore  would  have  ever  consented  to  assume 
the  roll  of  a  bastion-keeper  at  Madura,  as  one  among  the 
poligars  who  were  the  deputies  of  the  Nsyalt  of  Madura, 
and  were  nothing  more  than  the  dependent  chiefs  of  small 
patches  of  territory,  often  not  more  than  a  few  villages  held 
during  pleasure.  This  argument  serves  to  discredit  the 
interpretation  generally  put  upon  the  passage  in  the 
Ramappayyan  Ammanai.  Neither  the  defeat  nor  the  identity 
of  the  vanquished  is  proved, 

These  erroneous  interpretations  are  the  result  of  a 
feeling  that  Travancore  was  a  feudatory  of  Vijayanagar 
and  that  the  suzerainty  passed  to  Madura  when  the  Nsyaks. 
became  independent  of  their  former  masters.  Rangachari 
who  accepted  the  account  of  Thirumala’s  victory  over 
Travancore  refers  to  no  authority  other  than  Nagam 
Aiya.1  The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Nayaks  of  Madura 
observes  that  ever  since  Rsmarsja  Vithala’s  campaign 
against  the  Thiruvati  and  the  latter  was  reduced  to 
the  position  of  a  feudatory  of  Vijayanagar,  reflected  in  the 
Suchlndram  inscription  of  1547,  Travancore  appears  to 
have  given  up  her  aggressive  attitude  and  remained  loyally 
subordinate  to  Madura.®  The  suggestion  that  a  gift  of 
land  made  by  Thirumala  Nsyak  to  the  SladySr  Siva 

1  Indian  Antiquary  -1916— Vol.  XLY,  p.  168. 

8  History  of  the  Nayaks  of  Madura,  p.  120. 
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temple  dated  811  M.  E.  (1635),  may  have  been  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  his  successful  invasion  of  Travancore  is 
clearly  unsustainable  in  the  absence. of  any  direct  >:kfidence 
or  even  some  little  evidence  of  a  circumstantial  character^’'''*'' 

Thirumala  .Nayak’s  invasion  of  NanjanSd  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  a  historical  fact.  He  looked  upon  the  fertile  plains 
of  .Nanjansd  with  a  wistful  eye.  In  his 
project.11  dominions  visitations  of  famine  were  of 

frequent  occurrence.  He  wanted  money  for 
his  magnificence  and  his  extravagance.  His  general  6&ma- 
ppayya,  suspected  of  sedition  and  subsequently  forgiven 
by  his  master,  was  anxious  to  vindicate  his  loyalty  and 
retrieve  his  fortunes.  He,  thereupon,  projected  an  expedition 
to  the  south  with  his  eyes  set  on  Nanjan&ij  which  promised 
considerable  booty.  The  Madura  forces  encamped  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  territories  of  Travancore  in  810  MV  E. 
(1635  A.  D.) 

The  Travancore  army  was  commanded  by  Iravikkutti 
Pillai,  a  young  man  of  intrepid  courage.  The  two  armies 
met  at  Kaniyakulam.  Iravikkutti  and 
Iravikkutt^pfiki  bis  men  fought  with  commendable  valour. 

But  the  leader  fell  in  the  field  of  battle 
deceived  by  some  of  his  colleagues.  The  victory,  how¬ 
ever,  was  for  Travancore.  A  contemporary  ballad1  des¬ 
cribes  the  heroic  death  of  Iravikkutti  Pillai.  The  ruins 
of  an  old  structure  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  warrior  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Keralapuram  in  south 
Travancore.  Even  to-day  the  passers-by  sing  his  glory  and 
pray  for  his  soul.  Recently  the  Archaeological  Department 
has  been  able  to  recover  a  stone  bust  of  Iravikkutti  Pillai 
which  lay  buried  in  the  adjacent  paddy  fields.  The  present 
writer  has  visited  the  place  and  verified  the  facts. 

1  The  Iravikkutti  Pillai  pattu— The  ballad  taken  along  with  a  prevalent 
tradition  proves  Travanoore’s  victory. 
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The  ballad  is  of  particular  interest  as  showing  the 
bravery  of  the  Travancore  soldiers.  It  is  narrated  that 
one  of  the  subalterns  of  If avikkutti  proceeded  to  the  enemy’s 
camp  to  claim  the  head  ox  the  hero  which  had  been  taken  to 
Madura  by  flSmappayyan’s  orders.  The  doughty  cham¬ 
pion  did  recover  it  and  place  it  before  the  MahSr&ja.  The 
Maharaja,  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  his  loyal  and 
valiant  minister,  repaired  to  his  house  to  console  his 
bereaved  mother  in  person.  In  this  incident  there  is  an 
indication  of  the  very  strong  attachment  which  subsisted 
between  the  king  and  the  people. 

We  are  not  concerned  wilh  the  details  of  that  story. 
But  this  much  is  clear,  that  although  the  Madura  forces 
repeated  their  incursions  into  N&nja- 
Tf  defeated n<>t  and  committed  depredations,  they 

were  not  able  to  win  any  victory  over 
Travancore.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  ‘the  power  of  Venad 
became  gradually  weakened  after  Ramappayya’s  invasion 
until  at  last  she  no  longer  possessed  the  least  capacity  for 
resisting  foreign  aggressions.’  This  view  is  belied  by  evid¬ 
ence  of  an  important  character.  It  is  furnished  by  John 
Nieuhoff,  Who  bad  good  opportunities  of  learning  the  com¬ 
parative  importance  cf  the  states  of  South  •  India.  He 
writes  in  1664  A.  D.  (839  M.  E.)  that  th9  ‘King  (of  Travan¬ 
core)  constantly  keeps  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  Negros 
(Nayars)  here  (Kalkulam)  to  secure  it  against  the  Nayak 
of  Madura  whose  power  is  much  dreaded  here’,1  The 
gradual  declension  of  the  power  of  Travancore  cannot 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  fact. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Travancore  was  never 
subject  to  Vijayanagar  or  Madura.  On  the  other  hand  its 
kings  possessed  full  political  indepen* 
Thth^Dutchand  dence'  Travancore  knew  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  state  by  appropriate  mea¬ 
sures  of  policy  both  internal  and,  external.  .  Its  rulers 
l  Churchill's  Collection  of  voyages  and  Travels,  Yob  II,  p.  228.~ 
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'endeared  themselves  to  their  subjects  by  wise  and  liberal 
acts  as  well  as  by  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  their 
aspirations.  They  realised  that  the  political  conditions  of 
south  India  were  undergoing  great  changes.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  had  become  a  danger  to  the  security  of  Malabar  and 
its  commercial  prosperity.  They  had  succeeded  inputting 
down  the  Arab  merchants  whose  trade  with  the  ports  of 
T-ravanoore  used  to  bring  in  large  revenues.  But  they  had 
become  effete.  “The  whole  nation  was  groaning  under 
priestly  dominion,  a  dominion  which  se  t  the  Bishop’s  mitre 
before  the  King’s  crown,  and  the  -Chnrch  before  the  State, 
and  woe  to  that  Governor  who  should  dare  to  disobey  the 
mandate  of  a  priest.  This  people  who  aimed  at  an.  Empire  in 
India  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  at  wholesale  conversions 
effected  by  conviction,  bribery,  fraud,  or  violence,  who  com 
sidered  no  expenditure  too  large  to  effect  their  object,  whose 
self-love  had  alienated  all  friends,  and  injustice  created 
many  enemies,  were  now  on  the  eve  of  resigning  their 
authority  to  others.”? 

Although  Portugal  had  more,  than  held  her  own  in  the 
scuffle' of  the  coast  Itajas,  she  had  never  made  an  impression 
even  on  the  small  isolated  kingdoms  of  the  inland  south,  and 
after  the  extention  of  the  Moghul  empire  southward  she 
ceased  to  have  any  significance  as  a  land  power.1 2.  In  Malar 
bar  they  had  become  objects  of  hatred  and  detestation. 
Their  military  were  demoralised,  their  officers  corrupt,  and 
the.  common  people  idlers  and  sycophants.  The  inquisition 
Was  hateful.  The  synod  of  Clamper  in  1599  A.  D.,.  alienated 
the  bulk  of  the  native  Christian  community  who  were  not 
Catholics.  The  Portuguese  were  disliked  even  in  Cochin 
Whose  king  and  people  had,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  stood.by  them  through  thick  and  thin.  Other  European 
powers. had  arrived  at  the  eastern- waters  to  contest  the 

1  Francis  Day,  Land  of  the  Perumals,  p.  114-115.  . 

2  W.  W.  Hunter,  History  of -British  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  311. 
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prize  with  Portugal.  The  English  and  the  Dutch  disliked 
the  Portuguese  through  religious  as  well  as  political  and 
commercial  causes.  The  award  of  the  unexplored  world 
made  by  the  Pope  was  cast  to  the  winds.  The  power  of 
’Portugal  on  the  seas  had  declined  after  the  defeat  of  the 
.Spanish  -  Armada  by.  the  English  fleet  in  1588  A.  D.  The 
Protestant  powers,  Holland  and  England,  saw  in  it  great 
hopes  for  the  future.  East  India  Comprnies  were  formed 
in  England  and  Holland,  about  the  same  time,  (1599  and 
1602  respectively)  in  order  to  expand  their  trade  with' the 
east  which  till  then  was  monopolised  by  Portugal.  Eoththe 
companies  fought  their  way  in  the  teeth  of  Portuguese 
opposition.  '  - 

Holland  understood  that  there  could  be  no  peace  with 
Portugal  and  with  Spain.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
States-Genefal  of  Holland  played  the  leading  ‘maritime  part’ 
in  Europe ’as  the- kings  of  Portugal  had  done  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  From  the  beginning -the  Dutch  government  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  expansion  of  trade  in  the  east.  '  The 
Dutch  struck  at  the  Portuguese  by  destroying  their  fleet 
near  Bantam  in  the  East  Indies  in  1602,  thus  laying  open 
for  ever  the  way  to  the  Spice  Islands.  In  1603  Goa,  the 
chief  Portuguese  settlement  in  the  west  coast  of  India,  was 
threatened/  The  first  connection  of  the  Dutch  with  Mala¬ 
bar  was  the  treaty  they  negotiated  with  the  Zamorin  as 
early  as  1604  A.  D.1 

By  this  treaty,  concluded  between  that  king  and 
admiral  S.  Vander  Hagen  with  a  view  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese  from  the  territories  of  His  Highness  and  the 
rest  of  India,  the  Dutch  were  allowed  to  trade  at  Calicut 
and  to  build  a  fort  for  their  protection.  Before  1610  A.  D. 
they,  captured  the  Moluccas-  in  the  east.  Having  made 
themselves  a  power  in  Java,  between  the  Moluccas  and  the 
Malay  Straits,  they  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Batavia  in 
1619.  The  rivalry  between  them  and  the  English  in  the  east 

l'.  K-M-  Panikkar,  Malabar  and  the  Dutoh,  p.  2. 
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was  great.  The  latter  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  projects- 
of  supremacy  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  as  a  consequence  of 
numerous  reversals,  especially  the  massacre,  of  Amboyna,} 
Some  years,  later,  the  Dutch  captured  Mala  y  a.fronvthePortu- 
guese  and  turned  the  Straits  into  a  Dutch  water-way. -They 
had  expelled' the  Portuguese  from  Ceylon.  In  the  middle, 
of  the  century  they  had  founded  a  colony  at  the- Cape 
of  Good  Hope  as  the  half-way  house  of  the  Indo-European 
commerce.  In  1641  the  Portuguese  were  obliged-  to  surren¬ 
der  to  the  Dutch  their  exclusive  claim  to  the  spice  trade.: 
The  Dutch  were  thus  enabled  to  have  a  free  play  •  in  the- 
Far  East.  Consequently  the  English  decided  to  concentrate 
their  energy  on  the  mainland  of  India. 

They  sought  to  obtain  trading  privileges  ip.  India 
from  the. Moghul  emperor.  The  embassy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  to  the  emperor’s  court  had  opened  to  them  the  high¬ 
way  of  royal  favour.  The  earliei-t  English  settlement  in 
India  was  Surat  on  the  west  coast.  In  -1611  they  founded 
a  factory  at  Masulipatam  on  the  east  coast.  In  1616 
they  entered  into  a-u  agreement  with  the.  Zamorin.  From 
1622  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf  lay  open  to  them.  The 
English  had  to  fight. the  Dutch  as  well  , as  the  Portuguese 
at  the  .commencement;  .but  the  former  became  their  sworn 
enemies  on  the  decline-of  the.  authority  and  influence  of  the 
latter.  In  1639  or.e  of  the  Masulipatam  factors,  Francis 
Day,  obtained  a  small  strip  of  land  at  Madras  from' the  Raja 
of  Chandragiri,  of  the  old  Vijayanagar  stock.  Having 
thus  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  south  the  English  looked 
about  for  sites  for  new  settlements.  In  819  M.  E.  (16.44 
A. -D.)  permission  was  obtained  from  the  king  of  Travan- 
core  to  build  a  factory  atVilinjam,  eight  miles  south  of 
Trivandrum.  This  was  the  earliest  English  settlement:  in 
this  state. 

On  the  death,  of  .Unni  Kerala  Varma,  .Ravi  Vsrma, 
who  as  co-regent  was  directly  interesting  himself  in 
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the'  concerns  of  south  Travancore,  became  sole  sovereign.1 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  irruptions  of  the  Madura 
forces  lie  was  able  to  maintain  his  authority.  In  834  M.  E.- 
(1659  A.D.),he  seems  to  have  been  residing  in  the  new  palace 
at  Bhathappa-nth  An- inscription  of  that  year  testifies  to'h'tf 
deep  interest  in  the.  condition  of  the  cultivators  of  the' 
temple  lahds.2  He  issued  a  sympathetic  mandate  to  relieve? 
them.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  eadjan  edict  referred  to" 
above  granting  remission  of  taxes  on  account  of  the  N&yak 
invasion  was  issued  by  him  from  the  palace  at  Kalkulam. 
flavi  Varma  appeal’s  to  have  ruled  the  kingdom  efficiently 
and  well.-  •  •  •"•  ■ 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch  that  the 
enter’priseof  the  Dutch  in  the  Malabar  waters  took  definite 
'  shape.  Their  political  intrigues  caused 
e  Dutch.  ■  the  Portuguese  the  ’  friendship  of  Cochin. 
In  that  stale  there1 *  arose  a  dispute  between  two  branches 
of  the  ruling  house.  The  Portuguese  espoused  the"  causb 
bf  one  of  them.8  The  dispossessed  branch  had  the  support 
bf  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  besides  the  ^.sjas  of  Thekkum- 
kSr,  V'atakkumkur  and  E<J&ppaJli.  The  Paliyathu  Adhan, 
a  powerful  Nayar  chieftain,  the  hereditary  „  minister  of 
Co'chin,  whs  alsb'  in  secret  league  with  them.  He  favoured 
the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  who  had  become  the  dorbin- 
aifit  power  in  the  government  of  the  state/ reducing  not  only 
his  influence  as  the1  minister,  but  also  the  authority  of  the 
king  himself  to  the  vanishing  point.  The  Ac'han  advised' 
Ylra  Kerala  Marina  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch, 
paying  a  visit  to  Ceylon  for  the  purpose.  This  was  done  and 


1  Accoirding  to  Nagam  Aiyai,  Ravi  Varma  succeeded  Uuni  Kerala  Varma 
iri  827  M.  E.; (Stale  Manual, -Yol.  I,  p.  S03.)  • 

2  Travan core  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.VJI,  p.  91. 

3  IW  details  vide  P 4{appSttii  Jfo.  V,  of  IheSri  Mulain  Series. 

Sec  also  K.  it-  Panikkar,  Malabar  and  the  Portuguese,-  pp.  1  do -1 61. 
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the  Dutch  governor,  Van  Goens,  was-:gl:ad;td:-t'ak6-'M!Va'&!£* 
age  of  the  opportunity.  He  had  orders  from  Batavia  to1  sehz«f 
“all  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  west  coast  from 
Comorin  northwards,  Qui lob,  Cochin,  Canr.ar.ore,  Goa  and 
Diu,  and  whatever  other  places  the  Portuguese '-may  stiff 
possess  there.”  The  Dutch  commanded  collected  his  trie*) 
and  embarked  for  Malabar.  •  1  •  ' 4 

Van  Goens  appeared  at  the  head  of  a.fieet'.iri  .Quildii 
in  December  1-661  A.  D.  On  disembarking  they:werfe'  6jtpifs». 
edby  a  large  body  of-Nsyars  who  were, -'  however, :  oblige 
to  yield.  The  Portuguese  fled  to  the  neighbouring-'-:  woods- 
Many  were  killed,  and  a  larger  number  wounded  ombothOid'es,- 
The  Nsyars  again  offered  a  stubborn  resistance.  --BohrthS 
field-pieces  of  the  Dutch  enabled  them  to  gain  avietOfy.  -Thfe 
Dutch  took  possession  of  the  palace  of  the-  Raniriri'Q-Uilon? 
blew1  up  a  neighbouring  temple,  and  burnt  the  houses  iiritbie1 
neighbourhood.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  Quilon,  Van  Goeil& 
proceeded  to  Cochin  where  the  Portuguese  capitulated  (1663); 
“  the  soldiers  and  all  others  belonging1  to  the  army  leaving: 
the'  place  with  arms  and  baggage,1  flags  flyimgv'druffis? 
heating,  fuses  alight,  musket  balls  in  their  -nkmHiEij*t(P4* 
place  outside  the  town  where  the  arras  were  piled  before1 
the  standard  of  the  Dutch  Commander.”1  -  The  Dutch  entered1 
the  palace4  and  -  seized  Rapi  GangSdhaira  Lakshm-Lrihe-r 
partisan  of  the-  Portuguese,  and-  sent'  her  - in  cofifineihefifi 
to' the  Zamorin.  -  But-tlie  Dutch-  had- to  face  a  hew- OpphsP 
tioii  by  the  feja  of  Purakksd --who  eatoe  to  'Bdifi^thef 
Portuguese.  He  was  -also  ultimately  defeated  and  th<f 
victor's  were  able  to  set  upon  the  throne  the  prince  whoM1- 
claim  they  espoused.  Goda  Varma '  of  ‘-'Cochin  -  -fbereb'pdtfi 
repaired  to  Travahcore  to  seek  help  which;' however,  he  \£as’ 
riot  able  to  secure.-  The  capture  of  Cochin  made  the -Dutch-4 
practically  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the'  Malabar  fcdhst. 
They  found  themselves  the  inheritors  of  the  Portuguese  in 

1  For  details  See  NieuhofPs-aoeount-Cburchill’s  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels^Vol  II.  frp.  215-220  -  - 
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the  advantages  •  secured  by  the  latter  through  years  of 
fighting  and  diplomacy. 

Nieuhoff,  who  was  appointed  the  Company’s  deputy 
resolved  to  try  conciliatory  measures  with  Quilon  in  order 

^  ‘to  settle  matters  for  the  re-establish-- 

The  batch  treaty.  mgnt  of  traffic/  Ir  839  M,  (1664  A.  D.), 

Niauhoff  visited  ,  the  king  of  Travancore,  then  staying  at 
Attingal,  with,  the  idea  of  arranging  a  treaty.1  Here  is 
an-’  interesting  description  of  the  visit.  “We  travell’d 
for-  about  a  league  along  the  sea-side,  till  we  came  to 
a  large  river,  which  carried  us  in  three  hours  rowing 
to  the  court;  here  we  understood  that  the  king  was  just 
then  ready  to  go  to  Kalkolang,  I  gave  immediate  notice 
of  my  arrival  to  his  majesty,  who  sent  for  me  by  one 
of  his  Besidoors,  he  met  us  on  the  stairs-head,  with  many 
of  his  courtiers;  where  I  presented  him  with  the  usual 
respect,  the  letter,  with  some  presents  which  he  receiv’d 
and  caused  the  letter  to  be  read  aloud  before  all  there, 
present,  telling  me,  that  he  would  forthwith  let  me  know  his 
intention,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  I  might  take  a  walk 
intc  the  garden  nf  the  castle,  with  some  of  his  Residoors ; 
and  'discourse..  w’ith  them  farther  in  a  certain  grove,  which 
he.  pointed  at  with  his  fingers.  Accordingly  I  began  to  talk 
more  at  large,  concerning  my  propositions,  with  the  four 
Residoors  who  were  for  treating  with  me  immediately  upon 
the  subject  in  hand,  which  I  told  them  I  had  noordeisto 
do,  my  business  being  to.,  tie  at  with  the  kingin  person.  They 
having  given  the  king  an  account  of  what  I  said,  brought 
me  word,  that  his  majesty,  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence 
could  not  take  the  resolution  till  the  next  day,  desiring  me 
to-have  patience  till  then,  and  presented  us  with  Pysang  and 
some  other  refreshments...,”... 

-The  next  day,  being  the  14th  of  Feb.,  about  eight 
a’clook  in  the  mo-ruing  the  king  sent  for  me  to  court 


1  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  Vol,  XI,  p.  220, 
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again  by  a  negro,  where  we  met  the  before  mention’d 
four  Rcsidoors  at  the  gate,  ready  to  receive  us,  w&..wcnt 
together  into  the  garden,  where  I  caused  a  carpet  tomb'd- 
spread  under  the  shadow  of  some  trees,  as  they  did  their 
Indian  mats;  and  being  seated,  the  chiefest  of  the  Residoors 
told  me,  that  his  majesty  was  not  a  little  dissatisfied  at  our  burn¬ 
ing  the  Royal  Palace  of  Koulang,  and  that  he  had  given  him 
orders  to  treat  of  that  as  well  as  the  other  subject  with  me. 
That  the  letter  sent  to  admiral  Hu  start  had  leen  written 
with  no  other  intention,  than  to  treat  concerning  the  pretentions 
of  prince  Gondormo  and  that  therefoie,  they  would  be  glad  to 
hear  what  instructions  l  had  about  that  matter.  As  I  thought 
it  not  for  our  purpose  to  tergiversate  in  the  matter,  I 
told  them  bluntly,  that  Gondormo  might  thank  himself 
for  his  misfortunes;  for  that  when  our  fleet  and  forces, 
about  two  years  ago  appeard  near  Cochin,  to  attack  the 
Portuguese  our  enemies,  the  Dutch  admiral  had  set  up  a 
white  flag,  to  show  his  willingness  to  treat  with  the  queen 
of  Cochin,  which  Gondormo  had  not  only  prevented,  but  also 
attackd  our  forces,  and  opposed  and  still  did  oppose  all  our 
designs  tending  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  governmentof 
Cochin  upon  its  true  foundation . I  assured  them  far¬ 

ther,  that  his  majesty  of  Travancore,  had  been  always  in 
great  esteem  with  our  company,  that  they  never  doubted  of 
his  friendship,  notwithstanding  he  seem’d  to  bear  so  great 
a  share  in  Gondormo  s  business;  that  I  was  sent  thither  on 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  more  strict  league  with  him,  in  the 
same  manner  as  had  been  done  with  several  other  kings 
his  neighbours.  Whilst  they  were  debating  this  matter,  an 
envoy  arriv’d  from  the  queen  of  Koulang with  a  letter,  in 
which  she  complained,  that  she  had  not  receiv’d  any  share 
of  the  customs,  nor  were  the  cannon  restored  to  her;  the 
ReHdoor  ask’d  me  what  the  meaning  of  it  was,  and  whether, 
we  would  do  less  than  the  Portuguese  had  done?  I  answered 
him,  if  we  should  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  Portuguese 
we  must  be  guilty  likewise  of  the  same  enormities,  in 
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;  murthering,. .  plundering,  etc.,  things  not  .customary  among 
ns,  the  intention  of  our  company  being  to  maintain  every¬ 
one  in  -his  right,  and  to  establish  a  free  commerce  without 
interruption;-  and  these,  said  I,  are  the  main  contents  of 
nay  commission,  according  to  which  I  am  to  treat  with  all 
the  kings  and  princes  of  the  coast  of  -  Malabar: 

■  “After  several  other  debates,  finding  them  full  of  ter¬ 
giversations,  I  roundly  told  them,, that  I  found  them  very 
•backward  in  what  had  been  proposed;  that  for  my  part,  I  had 
done  .all  what  I  could  to  procure  a  peace,  but  that  they  seem’d 
•to  be  rather,  inclinable  to  war;  and  finding  them  somewhat 
puzzel’d  by  their  silence,  said,  that  if  as  yet  they  could  find 
out  any  expedient,  to  compose  matters  upon  reasonable 
terms,  I  should  be  willing  to  hearken  to  them,  and  that,  if 
it  was  for  a  yearly  present,  or  a  sum  of  money,  once  for  all, 
they  should  have  it.  The  king  being  inform’d  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  sent  me  word  back,  that  in  a  thing  of  this  nature,  in 
•which  several  others  besides  himself  were  concerned, he  must 
take  some  leisure  to  advise,  which  done,  he  would  send  one 
•of  his  Residoors  to  Koulang.  to  treat  farther  of  the  matter, 
I  insisted  upon  having  all  things  dispatched  here,  but  the 
Residoors  telling  me,. that  they  durst  not  urge  it  any  more 
to  the  king,  for  that  time,  I  was  fain  to  acquiesce,  and  to 
defer  it  till  our  next  meeting  at  Koulang,  tho’  I  very  well 
foresaw  that  this  negotiation  would  meet  with  no  small 
difficulties,  unless  something  more  were  granted  than  had 
been  offer’d  hitherto.  About  the  same  time  the  before- 
mention’d  queen,  sent  me  underhand  word,  that  she  was 
.yery  inclinable  to  a  farther  treaty,  but  that  it  could  not  be 
done  till  the  king  pf  Travancore  was  gone,  which  as  it  was 
no  unwelcome  news  to  me,  so  I  desired  the  Residoor  whom 
she  sent  to  me,  to  use  his  utmost  interest  with  her  majesty 
to  bring  jt  to  pass,  being  sensible  that  it  was  the  intention 
Af  my  Masters  to  live  with  her  in  a  good  correspondence.” 

Seeing  that  new  complications  protracted  the  qegoti- 
attopa:  with  Travancors,  the  Dutch  resolved  to  square  up 
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the  differences.  But  the  Rani  was  afraid  of  treating  with 
the  foreigners  without  the  permission  of  the  king.  Nieuhoff 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Travancore  and  the  other 
neighbouring  rajas  of  Kottarakkara  and  Karunagappahi 
before  an  agreement  with  the  Rani  became  an  accoim 
plished  fact.  The  chief  articles  of  the  agreement  were 
that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  export  any  pepper 
or  cinnamon  out  of  this  ■  territory,  or  to  sell  them  to 
any  except  the  Dutch,  and  that  the.  Dutch  East  India 
Company  alone  should  have  the  right  of  importing,,  selling 
or  exchanging  opium.  A  schedule  of  prices  was  settled, 
due  regard  being  paid  to  the  share  which  the  contracting 
parties'  should  have  in  the  customs  duties.  The  Rani  was 
immensely  pleased  by  the  transaction  and  she  presented  a 
golden 'bracelet  to  Nieuhoff  when  he  visited  her  at  Kallada. 
The  interview  is  thus  described  by  Nieuhoff. 

“The  2nd  of  March  with  break  of  day,  the  vice-roy 
of  the  king  of  2b avankoor  call’d  by  them  Gorepe,  the;  chief 
commander  of  the  negroes  call’d  Malta  de  Pulo  and  myself, 
set  out' for  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Koulang  which  was 
then  kept  at  Calliere  (Kallada).  We  arriv’d  there  about 
two  a  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  soon  as  notice  was 
given  of  our  arrival,  we  were  sent  for  to  court,  where,  after 
I  had  deliver’d  the  presents,  and  laid  the  money  down  for 
pepper,  I  was  introduced  into  her  majesty’s  presence.  She 
had  a  guard  of  above  700  soldiers  about  her,  all  clad  after 
the  Malabar  fashion;  the  Queen’s  attirement  being  no  more 
jhan  a  piece  of  callicoe  wrapt  round  her  middle,  the  upper 
part  of  her  body  appearing  for  the  most  part  naked,  jyith 
a  piece  of  callicoe  hanging  carelessly  round  her  shoulders. 
Ilex*  ears,  which  were  very  long,  her  neck- and  arms  were 
adorn’d  with  precious  stones, .gold  rings  and  bracelets,  and 
her  head  cover’d  with  a  piece  of  white  callicoe.  She  was 
past,  her  middle  age,  of  a  brown  complexion, .  w;ith  black 
hair  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  but  of  a  majestick  mein,  she  being 
a  princess  who  shew’d  a  great  deal  of  good  conduct  ip  the 
26 
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:  management  of  her  affairs.  After  I  had  paid  the  usual  com¬ 
pliments,  I  shew’d  her  the  proposition  I  was  to  make  to  her 
in  writing;  which  she  order’d  to  be  read  twice,  the  better 
to'  understand  the  meaning  of  it,  which  being  done,  she 
ask’d  me,  Whether  this  treaty  comprehended  all  the  rest, 
And  whether  they  were  annull’d  by  it;  unto  which  I  having 
given  her  a  sufficient  answer,  she  agreed  to  all  our  proposi¬ 
tions,  'which  were  accordingly  sign’d  immediately....,..,.. 

I  then  desired  leave  to  depart,  because  I  expected 
Mr.  II  us  tart  1  every  hour  at  Koulang ,  which  she  readily 
granted,' and  at  the  same  time  took  a  golden  bracelet  from 
:her  arms,  which  she  presented  me  as  a  token  of  her  good 
•inclinations  to  the  company.  She  order’d  one  of  the  llesidoors 
to  fasten  it  to  my  arm,  but  it  being  too  streight,  she  caused 
it- to  be  fitted  for  me,  she  having  once  before  viz.,  when  I  first 
gave  her  notice  of  Mr.  Hustarl's  coming,  presented  me  with 
another  golden  bracelet,  for  which  and  all  other  honours, 
'I  had  received  from  her  majesty,  since  -my  residence  at 
Koulang ,  I  returned  my  hearty  thanks,  desiring  her  once 
more  not  to  withdraw  her  favour  from  the  company.” 


iv.  The  Temple  and  the  State. 


The  .  successor  of  &avi  Varma  was  &ma  Varma 
838-847  M.  E,  (1663- 72  A.  6.). 2  He  was  one  of  the  princes 
adopted  from  VellEfSppalli  in  805  M.  E. 
.  -  A,Utahyaavaarmad  (1630)-a  He  appears  to  have  been  a  weak 

.  ruler.  His  successor  Adithya  Varma,  (847- 

852  M.  E.),  also  an  adoptee  from  Cochin,  was  equally  weak. 

,1  Councillor  of  the  Indies  and  Governor  and  Director  of  the  Isle  of  Ceylon 

•  .  and  the-  Malabar  Coast. 

2  .Kerala  Sooiety  Papers,  No.l.  pp.  6-10.  The '  name  of  this. king  is  not 
.  mentioned  by  Nagam  Aiya.  It  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  It.  Naravana 

•  Panikkar’s  History  of  Travanoore  (Malay &1  am),  p.  6S. 

9  Kerala  Society  Papers— No.  3,  p.  128.  i 
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Ths  political  condition;  of ’the  kingdom  -made,  his  position., 
difficult.  This-. was  miinly  due  to  the  differences  among, 
the- temple,  authorities  inter  se,  which  the  king  was  not. 
able  to  set  right.  ...  ..  ..  -  . 

'The  part  played  by.  the  temples,  especially  ibat  bf; 
Sri  Padmanilbha  at  Trivandrum,  in  the  political  evolution 
■  '  .  .of  Travancore  has  often  been  over-em- 

emp  e  a  am.  ,  .  phasised.  These  institutions,  no  .doubt,' 
had  been  exercising  their  influence  from  ancient  time's.’ 
That  the  Trivandrum  temple  was  from  very,  old  days  an' 
important  institution  is  proved  by  the  specific  reference 
made  by  ancient  writers.  The  life  of  the  time  centred  in 
the  religious  institutions,  which  in  those  days  did  not  con-f 
fine  their  activity  to  religious  purposes.  Every  thing,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  economic,  religious  and  cultural  activities  of  life 
was  ■  there  concentrated.  The  authorities  of  the  temple 
were  frequently  able 'to  influence  ,the  politics  of  the  neiglri 
bourhood.  ’  ; 

Many  of  the  temples  possessed  great  wealth  which 
was  -continually  fed  by  donations  and  endowments.  The 
incomes  from  their  properties  were  collected  by  the  Ufalars 
with  ,  the  help  of  the  members  of  the  local:  assemblies.' 
Defaulters  were  taken  before  the  king  who  exercised  sove¬ 
reign  rights  known  as  the  mHkoyma. .  The  fines  .impb^ed 
were  realised  with' the  help  of  the'  king’s  officers.1  '  The 
conditions  of  the  trusts  created  in  'fa^our.of  the  temples  were 
generally  obeyed.  Cases  of  violation  ware  reported  to  the 
representative  of  the  Icing  in  the  district  and  the  offending 
individuals 'were  punished  by  the  assembly  concerned  with 
_the  .  assent  of  such  representative.  The  authority  of  the 
king  over  the  temples  was,  however,  restricted  by.  certain 
\yell-understood  obligations. 

/ ,  , '  The  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  were  scrupulously 
respected,  particularly  the  right  of  asylum  within  the 
Sankethams.  '  S a ukethtd  originally  meant' the  "jurisdiction’ 

1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  A I.  ..  . . 
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of  the  temples,  Ic  was  regarded  as  sacrosanct  and  in  viol* 
able  by  established  usage.  ‘Within  the  Esvas warn  limits 
the  managers  of  the  temples- collected  the  revenues  and 
exercised  judicial  powers,  The  sovereigns  themselves  yielded 
homage  and  paid  substantial  tribute  to  the  DSvaswams.  The 
various  chiefs  or  swafhpams  assisted  in  the  management  of 
the  pagoda  and  the  celebration  of  its  ceremonies.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  the  endowments  were  infringed  upon  and 
the  privileges  curtailed  as  the  secular  influence  prevailed 
and  the  religious  influence  diminished.’1 

The  right  of  asylum  within  the  Sanh'etham  gave  pro* 
tection  to  the  weak  and  the  helpless.  It  enured  to  the 
advantage  of  royalty  itself  on  certain  occasions.  So  late  as 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Malabar  Era, 
one  of  the  Sttingal  Raqis  saved  herself  from  a  besieging 
force  from  KSyankulam  by  escaping  from  the  Neglum- 
puram  palace  and  finding  her  way  within  the  SankHhdm  of 
the  -neighbouring  temple.2 

In  course  of  time  the  king’s  officers  began  to  use 
their  position  of  vantage  to  benefit  the  royal  treasury.  The 
impositions  levied  on  persons  who  held  the  temple  lands  for 
cultivation  led  to  friction.  Conflicts  between  the  two 
authorities  became  frequent.  The  rulers  were  obliged  to 
save  the  powers  and  prestige  of  the  officers.  Attachment  of 
land  and  distraint  of  the  tenants’  movable  properties  became 
events  of  common  occurrence.  The  inhabitants  suffered 
from  the  double  jurisdiction.  There  were  frequent  assaults 
between  the  two  parties  which  sometimes  developed  into 
armed  fight  occasioning  loss  of  life  and  limb.  Measures 
which  ware  unconstitutional,  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  time,  had  to  be  acquiesced  in.  Sometimes  protests  were 
entered  in  a  forcible  and  spectacular  manner.  The  injured 
parties  and  their  adherents  mustered  in  numbers  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  king,  hoisting  red 
flags  and  offering  prayopavesa  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple 

1  History  of  Kerala.  Vol.  IV,  p.  91.  .  :  ~  . . 

a  Doo.  App,  M.  CXXIX-120. 
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and  sometimes  at  the  gates  of  the  royal  residence,  This, 
remedy  proved  generally  effective. 

The  rulers  in  their  turn  were  not  infrequently  obliged 
to  respect  law  and  custcm  by  the  payment  of  praydscfiiihams., 
fines  and  amercements.  The  spiritual  authorities  of  the 
Trivandrum  temple  found  the  opportunity  to  vent  their  • 
disapproval  of  the  king’s  action  and  claim  recompense 
on  the  eve  of  the  % thmvdrrs.  The  ceremonies  could 
not  be  performed  without  conciliating  the  authorities  of 
the  temple  and  the  members  of  the  local  assemblies,  and 
obtaining  their  assent,  Failure  to  celebrate  the  uthsavam 
being  regarded  as  ruinous  to  the.  king  and  country,  .the 
rulers  made  amends  for  their  illegal ,  acts  and  orders 
by  paying  garvaklcetlv,.  fines,  in  conformity,  with  established 
practice.  It  is  seen  from  the  documents  that  even  in  the 
tenth  century  M\  E.,  the  great  king  Mart'handa  Varma 
was  obliged  to  respect  the  precedents.  The  record  prepared 
in  911  M.  E.  under  the  command  of  that  king,  discloses, 
that  during  the  four  hundred  years  from  500  to  900  M.  E., 
there  had  been  numerous  instances  in  which  the  rulers  paid 
penalties  for  ‘high-handed  acts  against  the  servants  and 
tenants  of  the  templet  The  payments  took  the  shape,  cf 
Vessels  of  silver,  elephants,  considerable  sums  of  money, 
and  large  extents  of  land.  The  prdyaschiihants.  made  by 
the  king  were  in  expiation  of  acts  declared  illegal  by.  the 
temple  authorities  who  met  and  deliberated  in  council. 
The  king  was  constrained  to  make  good  the  revenues  from 
lands  belonging  to  the  temples  which  were  appropriated  by 
the  executive  authority  and  remitted  to  the  exchequer. 


The  management  of  the  temple  of  Sri  Padmanabha  ' 
a’nd  its  properties  was  vested  in  the  Et,tarayogam,  ,&  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  Potti  Brahmans,  ‘one 
The  Yogam.  Nayar  nobls,  and  the  king.  According  to 
Shungoony  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  there. was  a  reorgani¬ 
sation  of  the  managing  body  about  225  M,  E.  Each  of  .the 
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ether  .members  .'exercised  one  vote,'  but  the’  sovereign; 
is  said  to  have  possessed  the. right  of  a  half-vote  only, 
Thus  there  :  were,  in  all  eight  and  a  half  votes.  "Hence 
the  name  Etfamyegam.  The  consulation  was  however  not 
confined  to  the  eight  members  of  the  council  and  the  ruler: 
The  meetings. were  generally  held  in  the  temple  and  ward 
attended  by  the  higher  functionaries  and  other  men  of  irth 
portance  in' the  locality.  The  presence  of  the  SwSmiy&r,. 
the  spiritual  head,  appears  to  have  been  indispensable.  If 
the  SwSmiySr  was  absent  from  Trivandrum  the  members  of 
the  council  took  the  trouble  to  proceed  to  the  place  where 
he  resided.  The.,  attendance  of  the  full  complement  of 
members  was'  a  condition  precedent  to  the  regularity,  of 
the  meetings  and  the  validity  of  the  decisions  arrived  ;  at. 
Absentees  were  therefore  represented  by  proxies.  '  Two 
members  'of  the.  Ycgam  formed  an’  executive  known  afc  the 
vSriyam,  the  office .  being  held  by  rotation.  No  matter  of 
any  importance  relating  to  the  temple  was  transacted  with* 
out  the  previous  assent  of  the  council  and  the  ultimate  sanf 
ction  of  the  Sovereign.  .  i- 

The  Yogalclcar  made  themselves  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  seeking  the  advice  and  obeying  the 
directions  of  the  SwSmiyar  and  the  Sovereign  within'  their 
allotted  spheres.  They  assigned  the  temple  lands  to  the 
tenants  for  cultivation  and  collected  the  revenues.  There 
.were  certain  officers  in  the  temple,  called  the  Ma-l-ho.ihil 
Pillamar,  each  of  whom  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
managing' the  properties  belonging  to  one  of  the 1  ,si3f 
mai/hams.  These  officers  combined  in  themselves  the  fun  po¬ 
tions  of  secretary  and  accountant.  The  office  became 
hereditary.  The  Mahlaihil  Pillamar  have  often  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  Ettuvittil  Pillamar ■  These  Pillama^s  did  npt 
pOsSess  much  political  influence.  The.  temple  possessed,  no 
doubt,  large  extents  of  land;  but  they  were  not  to  extensive 
as  imagined.  The  Pillamar  and.even  their  masters,  the 
Ydgahhar, mould  never  have  wielded  much  influence  over  the 
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'people  in  general,  though  ibis  quite  probable  that  some  of 
-them ;had  a  number  of  retainers.  .  ■ 

■  •  Aooording  to  Shungoonny  Menon  and  bTagam  Arya 
‘the  king  had  little  or  no  influence  over  the  temple,  and  was 
simply  required  to  be  present  at  the  usual,  periodical  cere- 
'monies.’1  This  view  runs  counter  to  the  specific  statements 
found  in  a  large  number  of  authentic  documents  preserved 
in  the  temple.  It  was  the  king  who  appointed  the 
highest  dignitary  of  the  temple,  the  SwamiySr.  It 
was  not  in  great  things  alone  that  royal  authrity  was 
'exercised.  In  600  M.  E.  we  find  the  Ycgam  'seeking  the 
•sanction  of  the  king  even  for  trivial  matters  such  as  the 
appointment  of  temple  sweepers.2  Again,  in  644  M,  E.,  the 
•royal-  command  was  taken  as  to  what  should  be  done  to 
remove-  the  pollution  which  occurred  within  the  precincts 
Caused  by  the  spilling  of  blood  by  a  servant  falling 
down  through  accident.8  This  was  essentially  a  matter 
Tor  the  spiritual  authority.  The  expiatory,  rites  were 
prescribed  by  the  Thanthrctsamuo'haya  and  other  treatises 
relating  to  the  management  of  temples.  In  680  M,  E. 
•we  .find  the  king  commanding-  the  preparation  of 
correct  accounts  as  to  the  revenues  appertaining  to  the 
temple  from  Vlfan5f&yana4§efi  and  the  Ycgam  impli¬ 
citly  obeying  the  royal  direction.4  In  fact  the  budget  of 
■income  and  expenditure  had  to  be  finally  sanctioned  by 
the  ruler.  This  means  that  there  was  nothing  of  any 
importance  which  was  done  except  under  the  command  or 
ydth  the  approval  of  the  soverign.  The  payment  of 
'garvalckebtu  mentioned  supra  was  a  measure  of  self-disr 
dipline  dictated  by  the  rules  of  the  sasthras  and  the  force  of 
’custom.-  -  . •  ■■ 


T  History  of  Travanoore,  p.  97; — State  Manual,.  Vol.  I,  p-  304- 

2  App.  M.  Dot  III-pp.  2-3. 

3  App.  boo.  XlX-p.  17.  ■  " 

4  App.  M.  Doo.  XXXVIII,  p.  33.  ■  ■ 
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The  alleged  usurpation  of  royal  authority  by  the  so- 
called  EttumHU  PiHamdr,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  agents 
'  of  the  Yogakkdr  also  demands  a- careful  examination.  It  is 
■  stated  by  Shungoonny  'Menon  that  ‘the  king  having  little 
- '  authority  over  these  man,  they  rose  in  power  and  importance, 
and  gradually  became  supreme  lords  in  their  villages.’  It  is 
'  ■  also  stated  that  Trivandrum  was  solely  under  the  despotic 
'  rule  of  the  Ycgakkdr  and  the  EtfruviUH  PiCamar.1  The 
:  question  is  whether  the  so-called  Elluvit^il  Pillamar 
'  exercised  any  authority  over  the  tenants  of  the  Psvaswam 
lands  and  the  other  inhabitants.  The  bulk  of  the  temple 
lands  lay  far  away  from  Trivandrum  towards  the  south. 
The  Pillamar  are  said  to  be  of  eight  houses,  viz.,  Msr- 
th5ndamafham,  Ramanamatham,  Rulat'hur,  Kalakkuttam, 
Yenganur,  Ohempa.lanthi,  Kufaman,  and  Pallic'hal.  These 
were  not  the  house-names  but  the  names  of  the  villages 
to  which  they  belonged.2  The  :  southernmost  of  these 
Villages,  Pallic'hal,  is  less  than  six  miles  south  of  Trivan¬ 
drum.  In  parts  of  Venad  further  south  were  some  of  the 
most  ancient  families  exercising  influence  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  There  were  both  MalaySlis  and  Tamilians. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the-  Yogdthil  Pottimdr  would  prefer  to  entrust  the  work 
of  revenue  collection  to  men  without  sufficient  local 
•  influence.  The  records  show  that  on  a  great  many 
occasions  disputes  arose  between  the  officers  of  the 
king  and  the  tenants  of  the  DSvaswam  lands;  and  on 
all -those  occasions  the  king  was  successful.  This  is  abun¬ 
dantly  dear  from  the  numerous  instances  in  which  fines 
were  paid  by  the  king  for  using  ■  superior  force.  In  these 
records  there  is  no  mention  of  the  EttumUil  Pillamar- 
During  the  period  under  reference  the  kings  resided  mostly 


1  History  of  Travancore,  p.  97 — This  is  the  view  of  Nagarn  Aiya  also. 
S  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  311. 
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at  Kalkulam  though  they  paid  frequent  visits  to  Trivandrum 
where  they  lived  for  weeks  and  months  together.  The  sover¬ 
eign's  authority  appears  to  have  been  not  less  effective  in 
Trivandrum  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  675 
M.  E.,  the  king  had  the  necessary  force  under  him  to  set  fire 
to  a  villagaMahisliasikha,maninallur(ChirayinkIl)  and  reduce 
it  to  ashes.1  On  another  occasion  the  king’s  horsemen  were 
let  loose  on  a  crowd  collected  near  the  northern-  gdpuram  of 
the  Trivandrum  temple.2  In  all  disputes  between  the 
king’s  men  and  the  tenants  of  the  Devaswam  lands  the 
former  ware  successful.  Hence  the  statement  made  by 
K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon  that  the  royal  family  ,  had  been 
for  sometime  completely  under  subjection  to  the  Eitv.- 
vlttil  Pillamar  and  that  the  kings  were  mere  puppets  .in 
their  hands,  cannot  be  accepted  as  correct.3  So  is  another 
statement  made  by  that  author  that  the  PillamSr  acted  :as 
mayors  of  the  palace  and  governed  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  king. 

On  this  last  point  there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion 
between  him  on  the  one  hand  and  Shungoonny  Menon  and 
dSlagam  Aiya  on  the  other.  The  latter  accounts  . suggest  that 
the  Pillamar  and  roy  alty  kept  aloof  from  each  other  from  the 
beginning.  This  again  is  a  version  which  cannot  be  accepted. 
We  find  that  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  -of 
the  Malabar  Era,  the  kings  of  Travancore  were  looked  upou 
as  the  greatest  rulers  in  Malabar  and  south  India.  They  were 
able  to  gain  victories  over  the  vast  forces  of  Vijayanagar,. 
cammanded  by  Vithala  and  other  prominent  generals.  They 
were  able  to  defeat  the  armies  led  into  Travancore  by. 
Thirumala  hfSyak’s  general.  If  the  crown  of  Travancore 
rested  on  the  heads  of  puppet  kings  as  suggested  by  Shun¬ 
goonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  and  explicitly  stated  by 


1  App.  M.  Hoc.  XXXI-p.  28;  XXXllI-p.  29;  XXXIV-p.  33. 

2  Doc.CXXIX-p.  109. 

3  History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  I,  p-  337. 
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Pachnanabha  Menon,  and  if  'the  people  of  the  country 
declined  to  give  them  their  support  these  victories  should 
never  have  been  possible. 

Nagam  Aiya  observes  that  the  object  of  the  EUu- 
vij/lil  Pill  a  mar  in  defying  the  authority  of  the  king  was 
nothing  less  than  “to  extirpate  the  royal  family  and  esta¬ 
blish  a  republic  to  be  ultimately  converted  into  a  mon¬ 
archy  under  the  rule  of  one  of  themselves.”1  No  person, 
however  antiroyal,  could  look  forward  to  a  programme  of 
extirpating  the  royal  family;  and  even  if  the  Elluvz^il 
Pillamar  had  entertained  such  an  object,  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  succeeding  in  that  enterprise.  There  were  the  colla¬ 
teral  branches  of  the  royal  family,  NcdumangSd,  Desinga- 
.  nad  and  Kottsiakkara.  Neither  the  Y egakkar  nor  the  E^%- 
viitil  Pillamar  had  any  following  in  those  places.  'Even  the 
attempt  to  defy  the  king’s  authority  over  the  temple 
promised  little  success.  The  princes  who  were  residing  at 
'Desinganad  wore  also  interesting  themselves  in  its  affairs, 
taking  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Ycgam. 2  In  807  M.  E;, 
6avi  Varrna,  king  of  Tra van  core,  proceeded  to  Kott-Sfakkafa 
to  take  charge  of  that  tract,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Uppi 
Kerala  Varrna  at  Quilon  to  consult  him  as  regards  the  mea¬ 
sures'  to  be  adopted  for  the  better  management  of  the 
Trivandrum  temple. 

The  idea  of  starting  a  republic  bears  upon  its  very 
face  its  own  refutation.  No  republic  is  worth  its  name 
if  one  single  individual  dominates  over  his  friends,  equals 
and  colleagues.  If  the  idea  was  aotually  entertained  by 
by  the  Pillamar,  it  has  to  be  supposed  that,  it  was  without 
reckoning  with  the  existence  of  the  influential  Pofctis  who 
were  admittedly  their  masters  with  whom  their  relations 
were  friendly.  There  is  yet  another  argument  which  is 
fatal  to  the  prospect  of  an  autocratic  rule  said' to  have  been 
envisaged  by  the  Pillamar.  There  were  in  Travancore,  as 
1  State  Manual,  Vol.  I.p.  311. 

3  App.  M.  Doc.  CXX,  pp.  88-89. 
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in  the  rest  of  Ksiala,  the  Ndtkuhhv  t tarns  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  Six  Hundred.  There  were  influential  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  Matampimar  and  others,  whose  position 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  aspiring  republicans. 

.  It  cannot  however  be  denied  that  while  the  bulk 
of  the  people  was  loyal  and  devoted  to  the  kings,  and 
agreed  with  them  as  to  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  the 
acts  of  government,  there  were  others  who  entered  their 
protests.  Their  number  might  have  been  large  or  small 
according  to  circumstances.  Some  of  the  local  magnates 
who  exercised  large  powers  in  the  administration  of  local 
affairs  might  have  formed  an  opposition.  This  argument 
gains  no  small  force  from -an  important  document  which 
sets  forth  the  names  of  persons  who  were  punished  by 
Maharaja  MaiThanda  Vanna  for  conspiring  to  canvass  his 
assassination.*  The  ringleaders  mentioned  therein  are  the 
Etluoiktil  Matampimar ,  not  the  Ekluviktil  Pillamar.  Among 
the  persons,  who  were  punished,  were  a  Potti  and  a  Panda-, 
lai.  The  Pillamar  of  the  six  houses  are  mentioned  in  the 
list  which  includes  the  name  of  a  Tamilian  (Pantikkut- 
tam)  along  with  the  Pillamar  of  Kalakkuttam  and  Kula- 
t'hiir  who  were  Malayalis.  In  that  record  the  expression 
Eltuvi(,kil  Pillamar  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Kulat'hur  Pillai  and  Kalakkatfat'hu  Pillai,  who  are  in 
the  category  of  the  EtiuviUil  Pillamar  in  the  list  furnished 
by  Shungoonny  Menon  and  N again  Aiya,  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  Pillais  of  the  six  houses.  The  remaining  six 
of  the  so-called  Et/luvllpil  Pillamar  were  not  punished  or 
even  placed  under  arrest.  The  king  who  is  said  to  have 
personally  made  investigations  into  their  crime  would  not 
have  failed  to  bring  all  the  offenders  to  book.  There  could 
be  no  justification  in  leaving  out  six  of  the  Pillamar  and 
allowing  them  to  go  scot-free.  The  cumulative  result  of 
the  above  arguments  is  that  the  hypothesis  on  which  the 
assumption  of  organised  enmity  towards  the  king  under  the 
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leadership  of  the  Pillamar  is  based,  is  palpably 

faulty. 

The  root-ideas- upon  which  the  theory  is  based,  are 
the  weakness  of  royal  authority,  the  enmity  between  the 
Yogaihil  Pottimar  and  royalty  in  the  management  of  the 
temple,  the  hatred  of  the  Pillamar  towards  the  king,  and 
their  alliance  with  the  Yogakkar.  All  these  assumptions  are 
baseless.  The  mistaken  view  taken  by  some  of  the  earlier 
writers  appears  to  have  been  due  to  a  guiding  notion  that 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  temple  was  the 
main  business  of  the  government  of  the  State.  The  temple  of 
Sri  Padman&bha  in  Trivandrum  was  only  one  of  the 
great  temples  of  the  land,  though  the  most  important.  The 
PjllamSr  and  their  masters,  the  YcgaJikar,  could  at  best 
wield  influence  only  over  the  Devaswam  tenants.  Their 
power  for  evil  would  be  very  little  with  the  bulk  of  the 
popxilation  which  rendered  its  allegiance  to  the  kings,  and 
co-operated  with  them  in  their  efforts  in  extending  the 
limits  of  Travancore  and  building  up  a  great  kingdom. 

But  the  contact  between  the  rulers  and  the  Yogakkar , 
though  generally  smooth,  gave  rise  to  occasional  conflicts. 
The  degree  of  intervention  by  the  king  rose  with  tlio 
centralisation  of  political  authority  and  its  concentration 
in  the  king.  While  the  king  was  anxious  to  prevent  the 
violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  State  by  the 
temple  functionaries,  the  latter  were  not  slow  to  vindicate 
their  spiritual  and  quasi-spiritual  powers  by  insisting  on  the 
performance  by  the  king  of  the  expiatory  acts  prescribed 
by  custom.  But  if  a  particular  decision  of  the  council  was 
illegal  the  sovereign  claimed  the  right  of  overriding  it  by 
virtue  of  his  superior  authority  as  Melkoyma.  Thus  the 
system  was  an  efficient  one,  and  provided  a  fair  scheme  of 
checks  and  balances. 

The  temple  chronicles1  reveal  numerous  instances 
of  collision  between  the  royal  forces  and  the  servants  of  the 


1  App.  M.  Doo.  CXXIX,  pp.  106-1:4, 
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temple  and  the  tenants  of  the ,  Devaswam' lanHs.';;’  There 
'  were  frequent  skirmishes;  in  ■  w’hi’clr'the 

»pu  e  .  ....  jr s  horsemen:  had  “to  be  called  in  'to 

quell  disturbances.  Thase  "disturbances  ijseeinfo  have  been 

often  caused  by  the  king’s,  attempt  to  punish  law-bfeake'rS 
who  sought  asylum  within  the  Sanlethams.  The  breaking 
of  the  Sahhetham  was,  according  to  the  notions  of  the"  tim#, 
the  violation  of  a  hallowed  practice.  But  the  king  was  often 
obliged  to  interfere  in  the  ‘interests  of  the’ state.  The'spnse 
of  public  duty  prevailed  to  su-ch  an  extent  that"  the  Caste  of 
the  offender,  even  that  of  the  Brahman,  did  not" 'give  him 
a  passport  to  immunity.  Instances  are  not  wanting '  in 
which  the  Desi  Brahmans  were  killed  by  the',  king’s 
officers.  No  doubt,  the  kings  paid  fines,  and  amer.oe‘tiien.f9. 
But  during  all  the  time  the  king  exercised \tlYe ‘ctistol- 
inar'y  authority,  so  far  as  it  was  allowed,  insid©'*"the 
temple,  and  used  .  his  mllkcyma  right  to  protect  the  image 
Of  the  deity,  the  vahanams  and  valuables  when  they  were 
conveyed  outside  the  temple-  on  Jrattu  days.  This''  woul^ 
clearly  show  that  the  Yogakkar  w^ere  not  able  to  siibs pittite 
their  own  authority  for  that  of  the  king.  The  position'was 
peculiar.  The  Yc ga Jchar  would  fain  take  advantage  of  tlie 
king’s  resources  in  men  and  money,  but  would,,  at  the 
same  time,  go  to  any  length  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
temple. 

When  the  rulers  were  strong  men  the  Ylgakkdr  anc| 
their  associates  quailed  before  them.  But  weakness  in  the 
'  .  seat  of  royalty  led  to  confusion 'in  ‘the 

affairs  of  the  temPle  as  well  as ' of '  the 
state.  R&ma  Varma  and  Adithyd.  Ysrnja 
were  weak  rulers.  Van  Rheede,  the  Dutch  Governor,  'Has 
placed  on  record  in  1677  A.  D.,  (852  M.  E.),  that  the  ‘prince 
(Aditliya  Vaima)  had  riot  the  good  luck  to'  pleaser  ihe 
great  lords  of  the  country  as  he  wms  a  stranger.'  ii  is 
also  stated  that  the  RSni  of  Attingal  was  urifrieMiy- to 
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him  and  was  usurping  ruling  authority.1  The  Ycgalckar, 
quarrelled  among  themselves.  In  Kanni  848  M.  E.  the  dis¬ 
putes  among  the  Ycgalckar  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the 
doors  of  the  temple.  Adithya  Varma,  the  ruling  king, 
and  Ayilyam  Thirun&l,  the  senior  Rani  of  Attingal, 
interceded  -and  set  right  the  affairs  of  the  temple.  This 
served  only  to  widen  the  gulf  between  the  two  opposing 
parties  among  the  Yc gakkar.  One  of  them,  the  Neytha4£8fi 
Patti,  openly  questioned  the  authority  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Ycgam,  to  conduct  the  piija  and  the  processions  with¬ 
out  his  concurrence.  Ha  had  his  partisans  in  the  Ycgam. 
The  Patti  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  belaboured  one 
of  the  temple  servants,  and  expelled  him  from  the  premises. 
Adithya  Yarma  tried  to  improve  matters.  His  succ.ss  was 
but  partial.  The  Ycgam  agreed  to  the  daily  lighting  of  the 
lamps  in  the  sanctum  sancto  um ;  but  the  other  daily  rites 
such  as  the  niv  dyams  were  not  performed.  A  few  months 
after  this  settlement,  Adithya  Varma  died  at  Darpa- 
kulangara  palace  in  Kalkulam  (Masi  852  MiEA  A4wathi 
Thifunal,  popularly  known  as  Umayamma  Ii&qi,  a  princess 
of  Attingal,  took  the  responsibility  into  her  own  hands  and 
had  the  pvja  and  the  PonnumsiveU  procession  conducted. 

No  period  of  the  history  of  Travancore  has  suffered 
more  at  the  hands  of  the  historians  than  the  close  of 
.  Adithya  Varma’s  reign  and  the  commence- 
rong  version.  men£  0f  that  of  his  successor.  The  ruling 
family  is 1  described  as  helpless,  and  living  in  anxiety  and 
danger.  The  people  are  depicted  as  disloyal  and  vindictive, 
contemplating  and  canvassing  regicide..  But  this  is  the  result 
of  gross  distortion  and  unbridled  exaggeration.  PSc'hu 
Mafhathu,  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  have  re¬ 
peated  the  same  story.  Subsequent  writers  have,  there¬ 
fore,  been  unable  to  shake  themselves  free  of  the  lurid 
atmosphere  which  encircles  that  spectral  exhalation.  Later 


1  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Yol.  I,  p.  305. 
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writers  have  given  it  the  embellishment  of  genius.  The 
combined  effect  of  all  this  has  been  to  create  a  tragic  story 
which  is  taught  to  every  school-boy  that  a  disloyal  and 
turbulent  nobility  set  the  palace  on  fire,  poisoned  the  king, 
and  murdered  five  princes  in  cold  deliberation.  But  this  is 
an  undeserved  calumny  both  on  the  ruling  house  and  the 
subjects  who  always  treasured  loyalty  to  the  throne  as  the 
most  valuable  of  their  earthly  possessions.  The  happenings 
are  fundamentally  different  from  those  on  which  the  older 
writers  have  chosen  to  base  their  conclusions.  The  burden 
of  proof  is  extremely  heavy.  But  in  the  interests  of  history 
that  burden  has  to'  be  discharged. 

An  essential  preliminary  to  the  reconstruction  of  that 
history  is  a  detailed  examination  of  the  accounts  given  by 
previous  writers.  Shungoonny  Menon,  who  describes  the 
events  of  the  time  with  an  attempt  at  fulness,  says  that 
on  a  certain  night  the  king’s  palace  at  Trivandrum  was 
found  to  be  on  fire,  and  that  not  a  single  person  among  the 
villagers  or  the  Devaswam  people  who  resided  around  the 
palace  ventured  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  whole  of  the 
palace  and  its  out-houses  were,  it  is  stated,  reduced  to  ashes 
before  daybreak.  According  to  him  the  plan  was  engineered 
by  the  Ycgakkar,  Eituvittil  Pillamar  and  the  Matampimar.1 
Nagam  Aiya  attributes  the  act  of  incendiarism  to  the- 
Ettuvitfil  Pillamar .2  The  learned  author  of  the  State 
Manual  has  not  failed  to  cite  the  authority  for  the  position 
taken  by  him.  He  worked  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  to 
collect  materials  for  the  Manual.  He  made  abundant  use. 
of  the  old  documents  in  the  Temple.  But  he  does  not  refer, 
o  any  evidence  bearing  upon  the  point.  The  inference, 
arising  from  the  absence  of  such  evidence  is  strengthened, 
by  circumstances  which  militate  against  the  probability  of 
the  event  having  really  taken  place.  •  ' 

1  History  of  Travancore,  pp.  08,  99- 

2  State  Manual,  Vol- 1,  p.  304. 
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The  present  writer  has  taken  very  great  care  to  peruse 
all  the  available  records  with  the  assistance  of  a  very  com¬ 
petent  staff'  specially  appointed  by  Government  to  list, 
copy,  and  index  the  old  documents  in  the  archives  of  the 
Palace,  the  Government,  and  the  Temple.  But  there  is  no 
particle  of  evidence  forthcoming  to  support  the  statement 
hitherto  accepted  as  true.  It  is  submitted  that  the  story  of 
the  incendiarism  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  confusion 
of  ideas  due  to  a  mistaken  chronology  and  a  mistaken 
identity.  In  861  M.  E.,  a  great  fire  had  occurred  in  the 
Temple.1 2 3’  Pac'hu  Mat'hathu  and  Shungoonny  Menon  might 
have  indented  upon  a  floating  tradition  and  used  it  as  a  peg 
for  the  story  to  hang  on.  The  account .  of  the  burning  is 
difficult  of  acceptance.  The  temple  records  are  entirely 
silent  on  the  subject.  It  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  those 
who  were  charged  with  the  preparation  of  those  records 
might  have  deliberately  omitted  to  mention  the  incidents 
with  the  object  of  exculpating  the  YogaMar  and  their 
partisans.  But  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
attributing  the  conflagration  to  an  accident,  an  explanation 
which  Shungoonny  Menon  himself  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  pretending  loyalists  who  are  said  to  have  paid  their 
respects  to  the  king  at  the  Put'hankotta.  palace.8 

Supposing  a  fire  actually  occurred,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  burning  palace 
would  keep  so  severely  aloof,  allowing  the  fire  to  perform 
its  ravages,  or  that  all  the  subjects,  of  all  castes  and  creeds, 
united  themselves  with  the  active  culprits  in  destroying  the 
palace,  a  building  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  On 
all  sides  of  the  palace  and  the  temple  there  were  large 
numbers  of  inhabitants  belonging  to  different  castes. 


1  Mr.  P-  N.  Kunjan  Pillai  M.  A.,  Superintendent,  Huzur  Central  Records, 
and  a  full-time  staff  of  thirty-eight  hands.  Mr.  P.  Kerala  Varma  Raja 
B.  A.,  B.  L.,  Mathilakam  Kaiyakkar  has  also  rendered  considerable  help 

2  App.  M.  Doc.  CXXIV  of  861  p.101. 

3  History  of  Travancore,  p.  99. 
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Granting  for  argument’s  sake  that  the  YcgakMr ,  the  PillamSr 
and  the  Matampimar  were  united  by  a  common  animosity 
against  the  king,  there  were  other  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  residing  in  the  vicinity.  There  were  the  Tamil 
Brahmans,  the  Dasas  of  the  temple,  and  others  who  admit¬ 
tedly  bore  no  grudge  towards  royalty.  Within  a  very 
short  distance  there  resided  at  Manakksd  the  Muhamma¬ 
dans,  who,  as  both  Shungoormy  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya 
acknowledge,  rendered  assistance  to  the  royal  family  at  the 
time  of  the  Mughal  Sirdar’s  invasion  six  years  later.  It  is 
therefore  strange  that  no  one  came  forward  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  even  the 
servants  and  retainers  of  the  king,  and  the  military  which 
guarded  the  palace,  deliberately  omitted  to  raise  a  finger  to 
quench  the  flames. 

The  account  of  the  burning  of  the  palace  is  followed 
by  another  story,  the  poisoning  of  the  king,  which  is 
equally  untrue.  The  earliest  mention  of 
I>°Iuiitn^e<1Ually  poisoning  as  well  as  that  of  the  fire 
is  found  in  the  History  of  Travancore  by 
Pac'hu  Mnt'hathu.  But  he  cites  no  authority,  refers  to  no 
record.  Nor  was  he  sure  of  his  ground;  for  though  he  says 
that  ‘the  Raja  was  compelled  by  the  knights  to  perish  by 
poison,’  he  adds  an  important  rider  that,  ‘that  statement  of 
fact  may  be  doubted’.1  The  ‘doubtful’  point,  however,  is 
held  to  be  a  verity  by  adopting  a  strange  process  of 
reasoning.  In  arriving  at  his  conclusion  Pac'hu  Mut'hathu 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  what  he  believed  to 
have  transpired  sometime  later  at  Kalippankulam,  where 
five  princes,  the  sons  of  ITmayamma  Rani,  are  said  to  have 
been  murdered.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  sequel  that  the 
Kalippankulam  incident  is  an  unalloyed  myth,  the  offspring 

1  PSo'hu  Mut'hathu’s  History  of  Travancore,  Shodalamootiioo  Pillay’s 
translation-p.  13. 
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of*  mendacious  fancy.  P&c'hu  MtU'hatliu,  however,  made 
that  supposed  incident  swing  back  to  invest  antecedent 
events  with  a  degree  of  probability.  But  the  hypothesis 
being  faulty,  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  wrong.  The 
opinion  of  Pac'hu  Mut'hathu  may-  therefore  be  discarded. 

Both  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  affirm 
that  Adithya  Varma  was  disposed  of  by  poison.  The 
only  difference  between  the  versions  given  by  the  two 
authors  is  that  while  the  former  attributes  the  act  to  the 
Yogakkar ,  the  Etluvibtil  Piilamar  and  the  Matampimar, 
the  latter  makes  the  Piilamar  solely  responsible  for  that 
heinous  crime.  The  very  words  of  both  the  writers  may 
be  cited  for  convenient  reference.  Shungoonny  Menon 
says:  “The  Yogakkar  began  to  forward  to  the  King  every 
day  nivedyams  i.  e.,  sweetmeats  offered  to  the  image  of 
Padmanabhaswamy  for  pooja;  and  one  day,  this  being  mixed 
with  poison,  the  King  partook  of  it,  became  ill,  and  died 
■suddenly”. 1  Nagam  Aiya  says  that  -<the  King  was  disposed 
of  by  poison,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Piilamar”.2  This  is  a 
serious  discrepancy.  The  position  of  the  Piilamar,  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  was  one  of  subordination  to  the  Yogakkar.  The 
disputes  of  the  period  were  mainly  between  the  king  and 
the  Yogakkar ,  and  not  between  the  king  and  the  Fillam&r; 
for  it  is  on  the  interests  of  the  Yogakkar  that,  according 
to  the  writers  mentioned,  the  king  began  to  tread.  The 
nivHyams  (offerings)  in  the  temple  were  prepared  and 
offered  by  the  Brahmans.  The  servants  who  took  the 
nivedyam  to  the  king  must  necessarily  have  been  Brah¬ 
mans,  for  it  is  well-known  that  the  Maharajas  of  Travan- 
core  would  not  partake  of  the  food  prepared  or  even 
touched  by  non-Brabman  servants. 

There  are  reliable  records  in  the  archives  to  show 
that  .Adithya  Varma  died  not  at  Trivandrum,  but  at 


1  4  History  of  Travancore,  p._99- 
i  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  304. 
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Darpakkulangara  palace  in  Kalkuh 
,  miles  distant.1  His 


n,  more  than  thirty 
mortal  remains  were 


r uiBLiMuii.  uiurutu  remains  were 

Adithya  Varma  died  ,  _  ,  . 

at Kalkujam..  cremated  at  Thiruvattsr,  and  not  at 
Put' hankotta  in  Trivandrum  as  stated 
by  Shungoonny  Menon  and  other  writers.  It  is  not  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  nivedyam  was  taken  to  Kalkulam.  It 
has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  period  of  time 
in  which  Adithya  Varma  died,  there  were  no  nivedyams  in 
the  Sri  PadmanSbha  temple,  the  pvja  itself  having  been 
suspended.  This  is  noticed  by  NagamAiyaA  The  record 
referred  to  above  narrates  the  details  of  the  king’s  death  and 
cremation.  But  there  is  not  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
poisoning  or  any  unnatural  death.  The  charge  against  the 
Yogaklcar,  the  Pillam&r,  and  the  Matampimar  of  murdering 
the  king  therefore  falls  to  the  ground.  Adithya  Varma 
died  a  natural  death,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  in  Kumbham 
852  M.  E.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  good  man,  kind, 
affable,  and  religious-minded,  but  an  impotent  ruler. 


Adithya  Varma  was  succeeded  by  Ravi  Varma  who 
was  a  minor.  The  prologue  to  his  accession  is  said  to  have 
been  marred  by  certain  acts  of  treachery 
Umayamm^naot  and  cruelty  on  the  Part  oJ:  the  enemies  of 
the  royal  family.  The  alleged  murder  of 
Adithya  Varma  by  poison  has  brought  in  its  wake  another 
fable.  Not  a  few  writers  have  devoted  their  literary  powers 
to  the  perpetuation  of  a  tragic  account  of  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  five  of  the  six  sons  of  Umayamma  Rani,  who  is 
r^lTEoc.  CXXII  -  p.  93 

This  is  supported  by  the  Dynastio  Records  published  by  Mr.  M.  ll&ja 
li&ja  Varma  h&ja  in  the  Kerala  Society  Papers,  a  document  on  the 
strength  of  which  he,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  royal  family  and 
possessing  great  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  history  in  addition  to 
familiarity  with  old  records,  disbelieves  the  account  given  in  the  former 
State  Manual  as  regards  this  matter.  (Kerala  Society  Papers,  No.  I, 
pp.  1-20.) 

2  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  304. 
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painted  as  a  helpless  woman,  unable  to  take  care  of  herself 
find  her  children.  The  Rani  and  her  sons  are  said  to  have 
been  living  in  the  Put'hankotta  palace  after  the  poisoning 
of  Adithya  Varma. 1  The  story  goes,  that  on  a  certain 
moon-lit  night,  a  few  boys  of  the  hostile  party  enticed 
the  princes  to  the  KalippSnkulam  tank,  a  few  furlongs  to 
the  west  of  the  Put'hankCtta  palace,  and  there,  a  party  of 
ruffians  drowned  them.  It  is  alleged  that  the  RSrri  fled  to 
Neclumangad  with  her  only  surviving  son,  Ravi  Varma,  a 
child  of  nine  years.  2 

The  story  is  not  only  a  slur  on  the  reciprocity  of  good 
feeling  which  always  existed  between  the  royal  house  and 
the  people  of  the  land,  but  is  also  one  which  offends  against 
the  canons  which  prescribe  the  pursuit  of  historical  studies. 
It  is  a  story  which,  while  it  has  no  foundation  in  truth, 
merely  serves  to  disfigure  the  fair  pages  of  the  annals  of 
Travancore  and  keep  alive  imaginary  wrongs.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  question  is,  therefore,  essential  for  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  period. 

According  to  Pac'hu  Mtifhatlui,  “Adithya  Varma  left 
behind  him  five  nephews  and  as  many  nieces.3  ”  The 
five  nieces  do  not  find  mention  in  any  of  the  other 
books,  which  speak  only  of  six  princes  including  Ravi 
Yarma  as  the  children  of  Umayamma  Rani  the  only 
surviving  female  member  in  the  family.  4  Both  the 
versions  are  wrong.  The  temple  records  show  that  there 
were  at  the  time  two  Raffis,  Makayiram  Thirunal  and 
A^wathi  Thirunal,  and  three  princes,  Ravi  Varma,  Raman 
Koyil  Panclarat’hil  and  Kco'hu  RamanUnpi.  Of  these  Raman 
Kbyil  had  been  adopted  from  Vellarappalli  in  the  Cochin 
state  in  847  M.  E.5,  and  Koc'hu  Raman  Unni  Pandarat'hil 

1  Shungocwny  Menon- History  of  Travancore,  pp.  99-101. 

2  State  Manual,  Vol-  I,  p.  310. 

3  History  of  Travancore—Shodalamoothoo  Pillay’s  translation,  p.  13. 

4  Shungoonny  Menon-History  of  Travancore,  p.  99. 

5  Kerala  Society  Papers,  No.  3,  p.  123, 


was  a  Brahman  boy  introduced  into  the  family  by  A&wathi 
Thirunal.  If  the  Rani  had  six  sons,  she  would  have 
had  no  inducement  to  adopt  any  males.  The  introduction 
of  more  members  into  the  family  would  be  to  the  pre^ 
judice  of  her  own  children.  Later  records  throw  further 
light  on  this  subject.  From  the  statements  recorded  by  Col. 
Munro  in  986  M.  E.,  regarding  the  practice  of  adoption  into 
the  royal  family,  it  is  seen  that  prominent  citizens  deposed 
that  Umayamraa  R&pi  had  no  children.1  There  is  not  the 
remotest  allusion  to  the  untimely  death  of  any  of  her  children 
in  any  of  those  statements  or  in  any  other  documents 
preserved  in  the  state  archives. 

There  is  another  piece  of  evidence  which  throws  light 
on  the  affairs  on  the  period.  Van  Rheede  who  was  the 
Dutch  Governor  of  Cochin  wrote  in  1677  (852  M.  E.)2 
“The  Princess  of  Attingah,  is  not  alone  the  mother 

of  Travancore  but  the  eldest  of  Tippaposorewam . ; 

Along  with  the  old  Princess  lives  a  younger  one,  but 
of  such  noble  and  manly  conduct  that  she  is  both  feared  and 
respected  by  every  one,  some  out  of  respect  to  her  sex  and 
others  out  of  regard  to  the  old  Queen,  which  this  youngest 
Princess  knows  so  well  how  to  turn  to  her  advantage  that 
she  not  only  rules  Attingah  but  Travancore  itself,  within 
whose  bounds  no  Princess  may  set  her  feet  according 
to  their  laws,  nor  pass  the  river  Canimani3  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  their  rights,  but  this  young  Amazon  has  lately 
violated  those  customs  and  made  even  the  king  fly 
before  her.”4 


1  .‘•'ee  App.  M.  Doc.  CO.  234.  Also  pp.  237-249. 

2  Quoted  in  Nagarn  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  305. 

3  Karamanai. 

4  There  were  at  the  time  two  adopted  members,  liaman  Koyil  and  Koihu 
Iranian  Unni  Pandafat'hil.  But  as  Van  Bheede  was  speaking  about 
Attingal  affairs,  he  must  have  chosen  to  omit  the  two  princes  adopted  to 
Eraniel  Palaoe.  Their  adoption  was  only  for  certain  domestic  purposes. 
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The  above  statement  made  by  Van  Rheede  in  1677  A.D. 
(852  M.  E.),  the  year  of  ftavi  Varma’s  accession,  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  there  ware  then  two  Ranis.  If  the 
murder  of  the  princes  was  a  fact,  he  could  never  have  failed 
to  mention  it,  as  it  must  have  been  so  fresh  in  his  memory. 
The  KalippSnkulam  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
the  interval  between  Adithya  Varma's  death  and  &avi 
Varma’s  accession.  As  the  representative  of  the  Dutch  in 
Malabar,  Van  Rheede  had  abundant  opportunity  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  actual  state  of  the  Travancora  ruling 
family.  He  speaks  of  Rani  ASwathi  as  an  Amazon,  which 
expression  elicits  little  sympathy.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
five  of  her  children  had  been  actually  murdered  so  recently 
and  under  tragic  circumstances,  he  should  certainly  not 
have,  failed  to  record  that  event,  and  perhaps  express  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  sympathy  in  her  bereavement.  According  to  the 
temple  record  cited  above,  the  Rani  proceeded  to  Thiruvatt&r 
crossing  the  Karamani  river  (the  Canimani  of  Van  Rheede) 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  Adithya  Varma,  which  was  not 
only  an  act  of  mourning  but  also  an  important  religious 
ceremony  for  the  merit  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  On 
such  occasions  the  eldest  male  member  is  the  chief 
mourner.  If  there  were  elder  princes,  five  of -them  as  men¬ 
tioned,  all  those  five  would  never  have  held  back,  deputing  the 
youngest.  The  record  does  not  give  any  explanation  for  the 
absence  of  the  eldest  or  any  of  the  elder  princes.  The 
reason  for  the  omission  is  that  no  such  princes  ever  lived. 

Nor  is  the  suggestion  of  enticement  entitled  to  any 
weight.  If  there  were  six  princes  in  all,  and  if  the  youngest  - 
was  nine  years  old,  the  eldest  must  have  been  at  least  fifteen  - 
or  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  difficult  to-J>elieve  that  all  the 
princes  collected  together  and  placed  ’  themselves  in  a 
situation  which  enabled  the  enemies  to  decoy  them.  The 
persons  said  to  have  been  enticed  and  taken  away  .to  a 
convenient  spot  for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  were  the 
future  heirs  to  the  throne.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  for  a 
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moment  that  there  were  no  personal  attendants  or  servants 
to  take  care  of  them.  The  Rani,  described  by  Yan  Rheede 
as  an  Amazon  and  of  manly  habits,  one  endowed  with  caution 
as  well  as  courage,  could  not  have  left  the  princes  unattended 
and  the  palace  unguarded  if  it  was  a  troublous  time.  The 
description  of  the  place  where  the ‘wholesale  murder’ is  said 
to  have  been  committed,  also  negatives  all  semblance  of 
probability.  The  spot  was  not  an  uninhabited  waste,  but 
the  centre  of  civilised  life,  “the  common  resort  of  Brahmans 
and  all  the  residents  for  purposes  of  bathing  and  recre¬ 
ation”.1 2  A  place  like  that  would  be  the  last  one  to  be 
selected  for  the  commission  of  a  diabolical  crime,  especially 
when  the  victims  were  members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  conclusion  which  legitimately  arises  from  the 
circumstances  detailed  above  is  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  Shungoonny  Menon’s  version  or  that  of  Ragam 
Aiya  who  has  faithfully  followed  him;  for,  while  the  crema¬ 
tion  of  Adithya  Yarma’s  remains  actually  took  place  at 
ThiruvattSr  near  Kalkulam,  Shungoonny  Menon  shifts  the 
scene  far  away  to  Trivandrum.  The  historian  has  fallen 
to  further  depths  in  the  positive  statement  made  by  him 
that  “the  Rani  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  her 
murdered  children  by  burning  their  bodies  at  the  very 
spot  where  their  late  murdered  grand  uncle’s  body  was 
burnt.”3  This  version  is  belied  by  the  evidence  now 
available.  Inconsistencies  regarding  the  details  of  the 
crime  and  the  identity  of  the  offenders  render  the  account 
absolutely  incapable  of  acceptance.  It  may  be  repeated  that 
while,  according  to  Shungoonny  Menon,  the  malefactors 
were  the  Ycgalclcar,  Ettuvltiil  Pillamar  and  their  confeder¬ 
ates,  '  the  Matampimar,  Miss  Blandford,8  in  her  book 

1  Shungoonny  Menon — History  of  Travancore,  p.  101. 

2  Do.  p.  101. 

3  Quoted  in  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  311.  - 
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‘The  Land  of  the  Conch  Shell’,  adopted  the  view  that  the 
Brahmans  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  When  it  came 
to  Nagam.  Aiya’s  turn  a  conviction  was  entered  against  the 
Ettuvittil  Pillamar  solely.  This  shows  that  none  of  the 
authors  mentioned  had  any  definite  information  based  on 
authentic  evidence. 

The  wrong  account  given  by  the  historians  received 
a  rejuvenated  currency  as  a  consequence  of  the  embellish' 
ments  of  the  literary  genius  of  a  later  generation.  The  great 
Malayalam  novelist,  C.  V.  Raman  Pillai,  alluded  to  it  in 
his  famous  work  ‘Mart'h&nda  Varma’.  Mahakavi  Ullftr 
S.Parameswara  Aiyar  described  in  sonorous  verse  the  details 
of  the  crime  in  his  Umakeialam.1  Panthalam  Ksrala  Varma 
repeated  the  story  in  his  Mart'handadevodayam.  Not  a 
few  poetasters  have  borrowed  their  themes  from  the  above 
sources.  They  are  of  little  use  for  purposes  of  history. 

The  truth  of  the  story  is  negatived  by  the  absence  of 
any  reference  to  the  alleged  event  in  the  works  of-  contem¬ 
porary  writers.  Historic  events  are  often 

Proof  by  treasured  in  folk-songs.  There  are  many 

omission-  "  “ 

such  compositions  in  Malayalam.  But  there 
is  not  a  single  song  with  Kalipp&nkularn  as  its  theme.  The 
great  contemporary  poet  Kerala  Varma  who  lived  in  Tri¬ 
vandrum  for  several  years  after  the  alleged  event,  helped 
Umayamma  Rapi  and  6avi  Varma  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  translated  the  fismgyapa  ‘standing  at  the 
feet  of  Sri  PadmanSbha,  makes  no  mention  of  the  incident 
notwithstanding  its  tragic  importance.  At  the  same  time 
we  find  that  the  suspicious  death  of  that  very  Ksrala  Varma 
is  made  the  subject  of  a  popular  song.2  &5mapufathu 

1  Mahafeavi  U]lfir  8.  Paxameswara  Aiyar  has  written  to  the  present  writer 
to  say  that  his  authority  for  the  facts  was  Shungoonny  Menon’s  History 
of  Travancore. 

2  Vide  Samastha  Ksrala  Sahithya  Palishad  Thraim&sika,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2, ' 

p,  118-145,  . 
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Vsriyar,  the  author  of  Kuchelavrt'bam  Vanchippattu,  does 
not  refer  to  the  incident  though  he  praises  Mart'hSndia 
Varma  for  destroying  the  enemies  of  the  royal  family. 
Kunchan  Nampiy&r,  who  indented  freely  on  the  traditions 
and  folk-lore  of  various  localities  in  tuning  his  muse  to  the 
narration  of  puranic  stories,  is  equally  silent.  Along  with 
these  omissions  may  be  taken  the  absence  of  any  information 
on  the  subject  in  the  writings  of  the  Dutch  governors  of 
Malabar  and  other  savants,  although  comparatively  un¬ 
important  facts  of  domestic  routine  in  the  courts  and  in¬ 
significant  details  of  personal  and  dynastic  history  are  found 
narrated. 

There  is  another  significant  circumstance  which  is 
perhaps  more  eloquent  than  others.  Whatever  may  be  said 
as  regards  the  ‘helplessness’  of  Umayamma  Rani  at  the 
time  of  the  ‘dastardly  murder  of  her  beloved  children’,  the 
historians  admit  that  she  was  able  to  reside  permanently 
in  Trivandrum  after  the  arrival  of  KSrala  Varma  &aja  of 
Malabar.  He  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  protect  the  RSiii 
and  the  ruling  family  and  enforce  obedience  on  the  re¬ 
bellious  factions.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  investigate  the  grave  crime  in  order  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice. 

The  story  of  the  five  children  of  Umayamma  Rani 
and  their  murder  at  KalippSnkulam  is  thus  nothing  more 
than  a  figment.  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
any  of  the  three  acts  of  lawlessness,  the  burning  of  the 
palace,  the  poisoning  of  the  king,  and  the  murder  of  the  five 
prinoes,  was  actually  committed,  but  the  documents  brought 
to  light  totally  disprove  the  truth  of  the  allegations. 

The  history  of  the  period  may  he  reconstructed  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  with  the  help  of  the 
Correct  history.  records  new}y  discovered.1  On  the  death 
of  Wditbya  Varma,  there  were,  as  already  mentioned, 


1  App.  M.  Doc,  CXXII,  pp,  91-100. 
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three  members  in  the  royal  family,  Makayiram  Thirun&l, 
the  senior  Rani  of  Attingal,  A&wathi  Thirunal  Umayannna 
Rani,  and  the  young  6avi  Varma.  There  were  also  two 
adopted  princes,  Raman  Koyil  Pandarat'hil  and  Koc'hu 
^aman  Unni  Pandarat'hil.  The  last  two  were  oonsidered-as 
members  of  the  family  by  way  of  courtesy;  for  the  adoption 
having  been  made  for  specific  purposes,  it  was  understood 
from  the  beginning  that  they  should  not  succeed  to  the 
throne. 

Umayamma  Rani  assumed  the  regency  of  the  minor 
&avi  Varma  and  began  to  rule  the  kingdom.  She  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  courage  and  determination.  From 
her  youth  she  had  been  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Attingal,  rendering  effective 
assistance  to  her  elder  sister.  0.u  the  death  of  Adithya 
Varma,  she  proceeded  to  Kalkulam  where  the  purificatory 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  obsequies  were  duly  perform¬ 
ed.  The  uthsavam  in  the  Kalkulam  temple  was  celebrated  in 
the  usual  style.  The  Rani  then  sent  for  the  members  of  the 
Ei, tardy  ogam  of  the  Trivandrum  temple  to  confer  with  them 
about  the  mangement.  After  settling  certain  matters  with 
them,  she  made  arrangements  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
valuables  in  the  several  palaces  at  Kalkulam.  She  then 
proceeded  to  Valliyur,  taking  Ravi  Varma  and  prince 
&&ma  Varma  along  with  her.  The  safe-room  in  the  Valli- 
yar  palace  was  opened  and  inspected.  She  then  returned  to 
Trivandrum,  taking  certain  valuables  both  from  Valliyur 
and  Kalkulam.  She  and  the  princes  resided  in  the  Pulli- 
kottu  palace,  the  palace  in  which  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  had  been  living  from  very  early  times  when  they 
sojourned  in  Trivandrum.  The  young  Maharaja  assumed 
the  DeHnganad  muppu  at  Aamanamatham.  The  six  learnt m- 
htiraihil  pillamar  (the  State  Accountants)  were  summoned 
to  Trivandrum  and  commanded  to  submit  detailed  accounts. 
They  were  scrutinised  and  the  persons  responsible  were 
ordered  to  make  good  the  deficits.  The  R£ni  did  not 
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forgive  those  who  failed  to  obey  her  commands  when  she  was 
a  junior  princess.  Now  that  she  was  in  enjoyment  of 
unrestricted  authority,  A&wathi  Thirunal  did  not  omit  to 
punish  with  dismissal  certain  officers  for  what  she  re¬ 
garded  as  contumacious  conduct.  This  vindictive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Rani  alienated  a  considerable  number 
of  prominent  men,  who  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon 
her.  They  approached  the  members  of  the  Pgrakat'hu 
and  Kottafakkara  branches  of  the  ruling  family  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  was  a  good  time  for  them  to  take  the 
administration  of  affairs  into  their  hands,  divesting  the 
Rapi  of  the  powers  which,  according  to  them,  were  being 
arbitrarily  exercised. 

Factions  were  rife.  One  reason  among,  others  was 
the  light  manner  in  which  adoptions  were  made  in  the  ruling 
family.  The  adoption  of  Adithya  Varma,  the  late  king,  from 
Cochin,  overriding  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  ruling  family  of  Venad,  was  resented  by 
the  people.  When  Adithya  Varma,  himself  an  adoptee, 
proposed  to  adopt  his  own  nephew  ItSman  Koyil  from 
Vellafappalli,  the  scions  of  the  Travancore  ruling  house 
could  no  more  conceal  their  indignation.  Kerala  Varma  of 
Perakat’havali  (Nediumangad)  pressed  the  claims  of  propin¬ 
quity,  and  demanded  that  his  own  brother  should  be  adopted. 
A  compromise  was  arranged.  This  was  in  847  M.  E. 
Kerala  Varma  was  summoned  to  Trivandrum  where,  a 
family  council  was  held.  Adithya  Varma,  Ayilyam  Thiru- 
n&l  the  senior  R&pi  of  Attingal,  Makayiram  Thirunsl  the 
junior  Rani,  and  A^wathi  Thirunsl  (Umayamma  Rani)  met 
to  discuss  the  question.1  The  proposal  to  bring  in  ikman 
K5yil  was  eventually  accepted.  But  it  became  necessary 
to  adopt  a  nominee  of  Umayamma  Rapi  as  well.  This 
was,  as  stated  before,  Koc'hu  Raman  Upni  Par.<j.arailliil, 

1  Kerala  Society  Papers,  Yol.  I,  p.  117- 
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the  young  Brahman  boy,  who  was  being  brought  up  by 
Umayamma  R&pi  as  a  favourite. 

Kerala  Varma  never  forgave  what  he  considered 
an  affront  as  wall  as-  an  injury.  He  now  found  his 
opportunity.  He  enlisted  the  support  of 
An  invasion.  Kottafakkafa  branch  and  invaded 

Trivandrum.  On  the  9th  of  3ni  852  M.  E.,  the  united 
forces  encamped  at  Karamanai.  A  body  of  mercenaries 
from  Kalakkad  was  also  in  their  employ.  The  Rapi  was 
not  overawed  by  the  combination  of  her  enemies  or  the 
display  of  their  military  equipments.  Taking  the  young 
&avi  Varma  along  with  her  to  ensure  his  safety,  she 
proceeded  to  Varkala  where  a  considerable  force  was  soon 
collected.  Baulked  in  their  attempt,  the  invaders  proceeded 
to  Sttingal  to  try  methods  of  conciliation  with  the  then 
senior  Rapi,  Makayir am  Thirunal,  and  to  persuade  her  to 
agree  to  Vira  Kerala’s  assumption  of  sovereignty  as  the 
eldest  male  member  of  all  the  branches  of  the  reigning 
family  taken  together. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  having  failed,  the  &aja 
of  Perakat'havali  and  his  adherents  repaired  to  Neyyat- 
tinkafa.  In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  Makayiram 
Thirunal  died  in  853  M.  E.  Umayamma  Rani,  freed 
from  pacific  counsels,  strained  every  nerve  to  establish 
royal  authority  on  a  firm  footing.  She  realised  that 
it  was  the  paucity  of  members  in  the  branch  and  the 
possibility  of  the  line  becoming  extinct  through  want  of 
a  female  member  as  a  stock  of  descent  that  encouraged 
Vira  Kerala  V arma  in  his  schemes  of  ambition.  This  hope 
was  to  be  sternly  discouraged.  The  Rani  adopted  a  male  and 
two  females  from  Kolat'hunad.1  This  enraged  Vira  Kerala 
Varma  still  more.  He  again  prepared  for  a  fight.  He  made 
an  attempt  to  take  the  capital,  Padmanabhapur  am,  by 


1  App.  p.  95. 
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force.  His  army  encamped  at  Neyyattinkara  and  Kulit’hura 
en  route  to  the  south. 

.  Believing  in  her  own  powers  and  the  support  of  her 
people,  the  queen  led  an  army  to  the  south,  and  encountered 
Vlra,  Kerala  Varma’s  forces  which  now  had  laid  siege  to  the 
Padmanabhapuram  fort.  The  Rani’s  main  force  engaged 
the  invading  army  at  Eclakkod  in  Vilavankod.  The  result 
was  indecisive.  A  truce  was  soon  arranged.  Two  of  the 
leading  nobles  of  Attingal,  Elampayil  Mart'h&ndan  Ksralan 
•and  Kutaman  Devan  Mart'handan,  interceded  on  behalf  of 
the  Rani.  They  explained  to  Vlra  Kerala  Varma  the 
•danger  of  an  attack  on  Nedumangad,  which  the  Rani  was 
contemplating.  The  argument  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
Vlra  Kerala  Varma  retired  to  Nedumangad  to  save  his 
own  possessions.  Sometime  later,  a  consultation  was  held 
in  Trivandrum.  Many  important  persons  were  present.  The 
Rani  appeared  in  person.  Vlra  Kerala  Varma  was  also  pre¬ 
sent.  The  assembly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  claims 
of  Ksrala  Varma  were  untenable.  Their  decision  was  that 
Nedumangad  should  not  make  any  claim  to  the  Vena$ 
throne,  a  decision  which  the  &aja  was  obliged  to  accept. 


Kerala  Varma,  a  prince  of  Puravaliyanad  (Purali) 
in  Malabar,  who  .  happened  to  visit  Trivandrum  in  the 
course  of  a  pilgrimage,  was  persuaded  to 
KofIaMalIbI?!a  stay  permanently.  He  was  adopted  into 
the  ruling  family.  The  prince  was  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  prowess,  highly  educated,  and  unsur¬ 
passed  in  feats  of  arms.  The  title  ‘Prince  of  Hiranya- 
sirahanallur’  (Eraniel),  was  conferred  on  him.1  He  was 
also  regarded  as  the  principal  counsellor  of  the  Rani,  and 
commander  of  the  militia. 

About  this  time,  855  M.  E-,  a  Mogul  adventurer  led 
his  forces  to  Travancore,  intent  on  plunder.  He  was  sorely 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Muhammadans 
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of  Magakkg;^,  on  whose  support  he  counted,  outweighed  all 
considerations  of  a  common  faith  or  illegal  profit.  They 
would  not  give  him  any  help.  The  Mogul,  therefore,  re¬ 
traced  his  steps  to  the  south.  KSrala  Varma  pursued 
and  defeated  him  at  Thiruvattar,  leaving  him  dead  on 
the  field  with  many  of  his  followers.1 

Kerala  Varma  took  a  genuine  interest  in  the  ruling 
family.  The  palaces  of  Valiyakoyikkal  and  Thevsrat'hu- 
kSyikkal  were  built  during  this  time.  The  prince  occupied 
the  former  while  the  REni  took  her  abode  in  the  latter. 
Kerala  Varma  was  a  great  scholar  and  poet.2  But  his 
actions,  appear  to  have  not  been  in  keeping  with  his  lofty 
poetical  sentiments.  He  was  fond  of  power,  and  hard¬ 
hearted  to  a  degree.  He  disliked  the  ministers  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  people.  After  a  time  the  Rani  too  seems 
to  have  entertained  serious  apprehensions  that  he  would 
grasp  full  regal  authority  to  the  detriment  of  herself  and 
&avi  Varma.  But  by  sheer  strength  and  a  little  dissimu¬ 
lation  she  succeeded  in  preventing  any  dangerous  consum¬ 
mation.  The  people  appear  to  have  disliked  him  as  they  did 
not  approve  of  a  stranger,  a  member  of  a  different  ruling 
family  from  a  distance,  attempting  to  lord  it  over  them, 
when  persons  who  were  legitimately  entitled  by  blood- 
relationship  were  deliberately  kept  aloof.  This  feeling  was 
accentuated  by  the  insulting  behaviour  and  arbitrary  acts 
of  the  prince. 


1  Historians  like  Shungoonny  Menon  aver  that  this  Kerala  Varma  was 
specially  sent  for  from  Malabar  by  the  Rani  in  order  to  drive  away  the 
Mogul.  As  hasb.en  already  said,  Kerala  Varma  was  adopted  into  the 
family  some  time  before.  Nagam  Aiya  has  stated  that  the  Sirdar  encamped 
at  MaUakkad,  and  exercised  his  sway  up  to  Edava  in  the  north  and  became 
master  of  the  country  between  ThSvala  and  Edava.  But  this  is  hardly 
possible.  The  statement  made  by  certain  authors  that  the  ranks  of  the 
invaders  fell  into  disorder  on  account  of  the  sudden  appearance  of 
wasps  is  hardly  acceptable. 

2  For  his  literary  work  see  Vol.  I,  p.  485. 
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An  important  act  of  the  Rani’s  administration  was 
the  grant  of  certain  privileges  to  the  English  East  India 
_  Company.  In  859  M.  E.  (1684  A.  D.),  she 

Anjengo.  gave  the  Company  a  sandy  spit  of  land  at 

Anjengo,  on  the  sea-coast,  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Trivandrum,  in  the  Attingal  district.  The 
place  had  been  frequented  by  the  Portuguese  and  later  by 
•  the  Dutch.  It  commanded  a  line  of  water  communications, 
though  the  anchorage  was  unsafe,  and  the  surf  trouble¬ 
some.  But  it  possessed  compensating  advantages.  Anjengo 
was  a  place  which  favoured  trade  in  calico  and  pepper.  It 
soon  became  an  important  possession  of  the  English  East. 
India  Company  on  the  west  coast,  second  only  to  Bombay. 

The  relationship  between  the  English  and  the  Rapi 
continued  to  be  friendly.  But  a  section  of  the  people 
protested  against  the  grant  of  concessions  and  privileges  to 
the  foreign  company.  They  regarded  European  traders 
in  general  as  nothing  better  than  pirates.  Apprehensions  of 
that  character  were  confirmed  by  the  piratical  acts  of 
unprincipled  men  like  Captain  Kydd.  But  the  Rani  was 
sagacious  enough  to  foresee  the  advantages  of  keeping  up 
friendly  alliance  with  the  English.  It  was  Umayamma  Rapi 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  relationship  with 
the  English  which  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  one  which  has  matured  into  a  warm 
and  living  friendship. 


V.  The  Last  Phase  of  Mediaeval  History. 

When  &avi  Varma  attained  majority  (859  M.  E.) 
the  Rani  was  glad  to  place  the  reins  of  government 
in  his  hands.  She,  however,  continued  to  take  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom..  One  of  the  earlier  acts  of  &avi 
Varma  was  to  make  an  adoption  from  KolathunSd,  of  two 
princesses  and  two  princes,  Unni  Ksfala  Varma  and  l~fSma 
Varma  (863  M.  E.)1. 

The  king  took  deep  interest  in  protecting  the  country 
from  the  invading  forces  from  Madura.  Nanjanatj  had 
for  long  been  a  cock-pit.  The  limits  of  Nanjansd  which 
now  comprises  the  taluks  of  Thovsda  and  AgasthlSwaram 
were  different  from  what  they  are  now.  There  appears 
to  have  existed  in  those  days  a  boundary  wall  which 
separated  a  part  of  that  tract  from  the  territories  under 
the  direct  control  of  Travancore,  The  absence  of  a  natural 
harrier  facilitated  incursions.  Skirmishes  were  frequent. 
Marauding  forces  from  the  east  made  their  raids,  lifted 
cattle,  plundered  the  people,  and  made  off  to  their  homes 
avoiding  a  pitched  battle.  But  the  facts  have  often  been 
distorted  by  writers.  A  curious  account  is  given  by  Father 
Peter  Martin.  His  own  words  may  be  quoted. 

“The  Badages  made  their  incursions  as  usual,  without 
meeting  with  almost  the  least  opposition,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  his  capital  city;  where  the  monarch,  with  those  forces 
which  he  had  won  over,  joined  them,  and  gave  them  up  the 
place.  Immediately  one  or  two  of  the  usurping  ministers 
were  put  to  death,  upon  which  the  rest  either  fled,  or  saved 
their  lives  by  dint  of  money.  The  prince  also  pretended  to 
be  seized  with  fear;  but,  instead  of  hiding  himself,  he  drew 
together  his  scattered  forces,  and,  on  a  sudden,  besieged 
the  fortress  of  Corculam.2  The  Badages,  who  did  not  expect 
to  be  thus  attacked,  were  overpowered,  on  which  occasion  a 

1  Churuca  No.  26Q0-ola.9. 

2  Kalkulam, 
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great  numbers  of  them  were  killed  in  the  city;  and  the  rest 
fled  in  disorder  towards  their  own  country.  The  monarch 
pursued  them,  when,  the  people  joining  with  him,  a  great 
slaughter  was  made  of  the  barbarians  before  they  had  time 
to  recover  themselves,  so  that  very  few  escaped  to  inform 
their  countrymen  of  the  news.  The  king  of  Travancore, 
after  this  victory,  returned  in  triumph  to  his  capital  city, 
and  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 
He  was  beginning  to  strike  terror  into  his  enemies,  when 
such  of  his  former  ministers,  whose  lives  he  had  spared, 
and  left  them  wherewithal  to  live  honourably,  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy,  and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  as  he  was 
one  day  coming  out  of  his  palace.  However,  this  valiant  - 
prince  made  them  pay  dear  for  his  life,  he  killing  two  of 
the  murderers,  and  wounding  a  third  in  a  desperate  manner; 
but  at  last  he  himself  fell,  his  body  being  quite  covered  with 
wounds.  He  was  greatly  regretted  by  all  his  subjects,  and 
especially  by  the  Christians,  whom  he  loved  and  favoured 
on  all  occasions.  These  ministers  who  had  formed  the 
conspiracy  against  him,  again  seized  on  the  government; 
and  to  preserve  some  image  of  the  royal  power,  they  placed 
a  sister  of  the  king’s  on  the  throne.  She  is  but  the  shadow 
of  a  Queen.” 

This  narrative,  though  substantially  correct  in  regard 
to  certain  incidents,  contains  an  admixture  of  half-truths, 
which  has  misled  historians.  The  Tra- 
K?r  killed arma  vancore  king  who  availed  himself  of  the 
subterfuge  is  said  to  be  Eavi  Varma.1  But 
this  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  mistaken  identification;  for 
it  is  well-known  that  Eavi  Yarma  did  not  meet  with  an  un* 
natural  death.  That  king  lived  for  eighteen  years  more  after 
the  missionary  penned  the  letter  under  reference.  No  queen 
succeeded  him  to  the  throne.  Eavi  Varma’ s  successor  was 
Sdithya  Varma.  The  member  of  the  royal  family  who  met 


1  History  of  the  Nay  aka  of  Madura,  p,  208. 
30 
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with  his  death  from  the  swords  of  assailants  appears  to  be 
Kerala  Varma  ftaja,  the  prince  adopted  into  the  ruling 
family  from  Piravaliyamad.  Shungoonny  Menon  andNagam 
Aiya  seem  to  suggest  that  his  death  occurred  before  ftavi 
Varma’s  installation.  PSc'hu  Mat'hathu  gives  the  year  of 
his  death  as  859  M.  E.1  But  that  does  not  seem  to  be  correct. 
The  Travancore  Archaeological  Report2 3  mentions  a  Kerala 
V arena  who  was  alive  in  87 1  M.E.  This  is  corroborated  by  the 
Dynastic  Records  publishecHn  the  Kerala  Society  Papers8, 
which  also  state  that  in  Adi  872  M.  E.,  a  Kerala  Varma 
was  assassinated.  According  to  Peter  Martin  the  tragedy 
was  perpetrated  just  a  few  years  bofore  his  arrival  at 
K5$tar  from  where  he  indited  his  Letters  (1700  A.  D.).  These 
statements  taken  together  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  Kerala  Varma  of  Malabar  who  was  killed  under 
circumstances  detailed  by  Martin.  Kerala  Varma  appears 
to  have  utilised  his  position  to  seize  all  substance 
of  power,  abusing  the  confidence  which  the  Rani  reposed 
•  in,  him.  This  led  to  serious  misunderstandings  which 
developed  into  distrust  and  enmity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
prince  began  to  exercise  his  powers  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  which,  being  unusual  in  Travancore,  created  open 
hostility.  It  was  fanned  to  flame  by  the  vindictive 
programme  adopted  by  Kerala  Varma  in  punishing 
those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  enemies  to  his  ambition. 
.“The  king  having  proceeded  in  a  manner”  says  P&c'hu 
Mat' hathu,  .“quite  against  the  stipulation  he  had  recently 
■entered  into  with  the  Ranee,  acquired  the  enmity  and  hatred 
of  some  wicked  men  who  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Ranee,  murdered  him  at  his  palace  in  859  M.  E.” 

That  Kerala  Varma’s  death  was  due  to  deliberate 
murder  may  be  seen  from  the  PuthuvStha-pp^m-  The  ballad 


1  History  of  Travancore— Shodalamoothoo  Pillay’s  translation,  p.  15. 

2  For  the  year  1099  M.  E.  p.  50, 

3  Series  3,  p.  133, 
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imputes  to  the  R&pi  a  share  of  complicity  in  the  plot 
which  cost  the  prince  his  life.1  But  the  chief  enemies 
of  the  prince  were  the  ministers  and  other  popular 
leaders,  the  reason  being  that  he  slew  two  of  the  leading 
men  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  his  policies.  It 
would  appear  that  he  was  guilty  of  acts  of  injustice, 
such  as  setting  fire  to  the  houses  of  his  enemies.  The 
local  magnates  resolved  to  make  an  end  of  him.  With  that 
purpose  they  assembled  in  secret  and  waylaid  him,  one 
night,  when  he  was  returning  to  his  own  residence  after  an 
interview  with  the  Rani.  The  occurrence  took  place,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ballad,  in  front  of  the  palace,  and,  it  is  suggested, 
with  the  ftapi’s  connivance.  His  obsequies  were  performed 
by  Adithya  Varma  adopted  from  Kolat'hunad,  under  the 
Rapi's  special  direction.2  For  many  years  afterwards,  rites 
of  exorcism  were  being  performed  to  ward  off  the  evil 
spirits,  the  puihuvatha.  The  murder  spoken  of  by  Martin 
was  the  murder  of  Kerala  Varma,  and  not  of  &avi 
Varma.  But  the  victory  of  Travancore  recorded  by  Father 
Martin  appears  to  have  been  gained  by  Kerala  Varma  as 
the  comma’'  der-in-chief.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement 
that  a  Rani  was  installed  as  the  queen  after  the  king’s 
death.  The  Rani  was  queen-regent  during  the  minority  of 
&avi  Varma,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  power  behind  the 
throne  until  her  death.  There  is  no  substance  in  the  view 
that  ‘she  was  but  the  shadow  of  -a  Queen’.  The  truth  is 
that,  though  she  was  no  queen  officially,  she  exercised  large 
powers. 

When  domestic  affairs  were  shaping  in  the  manner 
described  above,  the  tidings  of  the  calamity  which  befell 


1  Tho  Puthuvathappattu  mentions  the  incidents  connected  with  his  death. 
See  the  article  by  Mahakavi  S.  Parameswara  Aiyar  in  the  Sahithya 
Paxishad  Thraimasika  Vol.  ill,  No.  2,  pp.  118-145. 

%  Keraja  Society  Papers,  Series  3,  p.  133. 
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the.  Madura  forces  is  said  to  have  aroused  the  vengeance  of 

,  „  ,  .  .  MankammgJ,  the  queen-regent  of  Madura, 

An,  alleged  in vaBion,  '  ,  ,  ,  m 

and  that  a  large  force  was  sent  to  Travan* 
oore  under  the  command  of  her  minister  and  confidante, 
'Narasappayya.  It  is  also  stated  that  Narasappayya, 
‘'entered  Travan  core,  subdued  it  after  much  hard  fighting, 
and  returned  to  Trichinopoly,  with  a  very  considerable 
booty  consisting  of  specie,  jewels,  and  guns.  The  last 
were  numbered  in  order,  one,  two,  three,  and  so  forth, 
and  mounted  part  on  the  ramparts  of  Trichinopoly,  part  on 
those  of  Madura. 1  ”  The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Nayaks 
of  Madura  has  accepted  the  version,  apparently  without 
independent  examination.  He  might  perhaps  have  been 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  stamp  of  approval  placed 
upon  it  by  the  Travancore  State  Manual, 2  under  the  normal 
presumption  that  what  has  been  certified  by  the  historio¬ 
grapher  of  the  state  could  not  be  incorrect.  Nagam 
Aiya,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  adverted  to 
the  whole  of  what  Nelson  himself  has  said;  “  Tradition 
is  silent,”  says  the  author  of  the  Madura  Manual, 
“  with  respect  to  these  captured  guns.  Enquiries  about 
them  were  made  by  me,  but  no  one  in  Madura 
appeared  to  have  ever  heard  of  them;  and  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  when  the  fort  of  Madura  was  dismantled, 
many  years  ago,  no  such  guns  were  then  upon  the 
ramparts  ”.  The  account  in  Taylor’s  Oriental  His¬ 
torical  Manuscripts,  on  which  the  version  is  based,  is  of 
more  than  doubtful  value  for  purposes  of  history.  The 
absence  of  any  reference  to  Narasappayya’s  conquest  or 
invasion  of  Travancore  in  the  Letters  of  Father  Martin 
who  according  to  Nelson  “was  doubtless  prejudiced  in 
Narasappayya’s  favour”  affects  the  very  possibility  of 
its  truth.  Martin  who  wrote  his  Letters  in  1700  A.  D. 

1  Madura  Manual-part  HI,  p.  226. 

3  State  Manual,  Vol-  I,  p.  318, 
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recorded  the  defeat  of  the  Badagas  by  Travancore  just  a 
few  years  earlier.  There  would  be  no  justification-  for  his 
silence  as  regards  the  later  event,  if  the  victory  attri¬ 
buted  to  Narasappayya  was  true. 

The  Travancore  archaeologist  started  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  “Thirumala  Nayak's  invasion  must  surely  have 
overwhelmed  the  Travancore  king  and  reduced  him  to  his 
original  position  of  vassalage,  which  he  had  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  shake  off”.1  Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of 
trustworthy  or  even  relevant  evidence,  the  subordination 
of  Travancore  seems  to  have  been  the  creed  of  a  class 
of  writers  of  whom  the  archaeologists  were  not  the  least 
prominent.  When  the  State  Manual  gave  a  fresh  currency 
to  the  story  of  Narasappa’s  invasion  the  archaeologist 
went  afield  to  discover  epigraphical  evidence.  A  Vadass'eri 
inscription,2  which  mentions  a  Mankamma,  was  tortured 
to  yield  the  required  result.  “The  record  is  so  hopelessly 
misspelt,  engraved  as  it  must  have  been  by  an  ignorant 
stone-mason,  who,  in  addition  to  his  illiteracy,  appears 
also  to  have  been  an  indifferent  calligraphist,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  sense  out  of  this  curious  literary 
achievement.”  This  is  the  language  by  which  the  archaeolo¬ 
gist  himself  draws  the  attention  of  the  world  to  his  find. 
However,  he  felt  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  position  that  ‘it 
is  possible  that  it  refers  to  the  dowager  Nay  aka  queen  of 
that  name.’  His  reasoning  is  as  follows:  The  year  in  which 
queen  Mankamma!  is  said  to  have  fitted  out  an  invasion 
to  Travancore  is  1697  A.  D.  The  inscription  bears  the  £aka 
year  1619  which  corresponds  to  1697  A.  D.  Therefore,  the 
name  Mankamma  which  appears  in  the  record  might  be 
that  of  the  Nayak  queen.  But  the  chronology  relied  on  by 
the  writer  is  inconclusive,  for  according  to  Nelson  and 
Nagam  Aiya  the  probable  year  of  the  invasion  was  1698  A.D. 


1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,  p.  203. 

2  Do.  Vol.  V,.p.  2U9. 
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The  inscription,  no  doubt,  bears  the  name  of  a 
Mankamma.  Who  this  Mankamma  was  does  not  appear. 
But  if  it  referred  to  the  queen-regent,  that  description  could 
not  have  been  omitted,  provided  the  alleged  invasion  and 
the  success  which  is  said  to  have  attended  it  were  true.  If 
a  triumphant  general  ordered  the  setting  up  of  a  monument 
to  commemorate  a  military  achievement,  he  should  certainly 
have  commanded  the  services  of  a  stone-mason  of  a  type 
better  than  the  one  described  by  the  archaeologist.  It  may 
therefore  be  reasonably  contended  that  the  Mankamma 
of  the  inscription  must  be  some  humble,  unknown  woman, 
and  not  the  queen  of  Madura.  Thus  the  archaeological 
find  does  not  lend  any  support  to  Taylor’s  version.  N'or  does 
Taylor  make  any  reference  to  the  story  of  MankammSl’s 
revenge,  the  reason  of  the  invasion  according  to  him  being 
that  the  Malayalam  people  ceased  to  send  the  usual  tribute 
money.  The  factum  of  the  invasion  cannot  be  accepted  as 
true.  The  victory  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  con¬ 
venient  improvisation  of  the  chronicler  whose  account  found 
its  way  into  Taylor’s  hands. 

However,  the  people  of  Nsnjanscb  who  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  repeated  incursions,  suffered  severely.  Their  diffi¬ 
culties  were  aggravated  by  the  exactions 
0Pasaerted.  8  fee  agents  of  government.  The  king 
remitted  the  arrears  of  tax  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  But  the  subordinate  officials  continued 
to  fleece  the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  N&njanSd.  asserted 
their  rights  and  privileges  in  bold  and  distinct  language. 
Their  complaints  found  a  sympathetic  response  in  the  king, 
who  issued  the  following  edict  in  873  M.E.  (1698  A.  D.).1 

“Whereas  owing  to  heavy  losses  sustained  by  the 
people  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Nayakkar’s  forces 


1  Tho  absenoe  of  any  reference  to  Narasappayya  or  to  any  recent  battle  in 
this  or  any  of  the  following  edicts  is  significant.  .  .  , 
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at  different  times  from  the  year  852  M.  E.  (167-7  A.  D.)  for¬ 
ward,  we  had  remitted  anjali  tax  in  arrears  for  the  years 
849  to  869  M.  E.,  that  is,  for  two  Kar  crops  and  thirteen 
Pisanam  crops,  or  fifteen  crops  in  all.  We  are  pleased  now 
and  for  ever  t'o  command  the  relinquishment  of  all  claims 
for  the  following  taxes  viz.,  anjali,  kuttakai,  kottapadivu- 
kanikkai,  supplying  castor  oil  for  torches,  supplying  cloths 
for  the  same  and  supplying  paddy  for  royal  birthdays;  and 
whereas  between  Mangalam  and  Manakudi  the  people  have 
lost  their  title-deeds  with  the  baskets  in  which  they  were 
kept,  we  do  hereby  command  that,  should  any  of  them  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  any  one,  they  be  at  once  torn  to 
pieces  then  and  there,  excepting  those  that  relate  to 
property  holdings  and  services  which  must  be  restored  to 
the  respective  owners,  that  the  cadjan  bonds  and  kanam 
documents  lost  during  the  confusion  and  plunder  caused  by 
the  forces,  if  they  be  produced  by  any  one  except  the  right¬ 
ful  owner,  shall  not  be  considered  as  proofs;  that  the  paddy 
alone  he  paid  as  pattom  and  melvardm,  including  tali  and 
sanlcetam  for  the  Kar  crops  in  the  months  of  Alpasy  and 
Kartikai,  and  for  Pisanam  crops  in  the  months  of  Panguny 
and  Chittrai  and  that  no  money  shall  be  paid  or  received  at 
commutation  value;  that  with  regard  to  padukalam  (debt 
bonds)  and  ubhayampalisa  which  could  not  be  realised,  the 
monies  under  padukalam  deeds  are  excused  as  well  as  the 
penalties  imposed  upon  particular  individuals,  and  funeral 
fees.  We  are  further  pleased  to  declare  with  respect  to 
sanlcetam  and  petumpattu  ryots  that  distraint  of  the  above 
properties  for  their  debts  shall  be  of  no  avail,  that  for  the 
debts  due  from  sanketam  there  shall  be  no  distraint  of  the 
villages  but  should  be  realised  out  of  any  residue  left  after 
paying  the  melvaram  dues;  that  during  the  payment  of  the 
taxes  the  ryots  should  produce  the  tax-receipt  for  the 
current  year  as  well  as  for  the  year  preceding;  and  that 
whenever  our  employees  go  out,  the  Brahmin  shall  not 
get  more  than  twelve  nalis  and  the  Sudra  nine  nalis  per 
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day,  and  that  in  accordance  with  the  neels  issued  under 
dates  1.7th  Alpasy  870  M.  E.,  and  13th  Vyoausy  871  M.E. 
(1694-1695  A.  D.)  and  the  stones  raised  at  Mavilai,  Kudirai- 
pandivilai  and  Vaiyalivilai  in  evidence  thereof,  the  ryots 
are  required  to  conduct  themselves  accordingly.” 

From  time  to  time  the  people  of  NSmjanEd  collected 
together  to  make  representations  to  the  king  about  their 
miserable  plight  which  was  brought  about  by  the  incursions 
of  marauders  from  the  Tirmevelly  side  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  illegal  acts  of  the  officers  of  the  government  on  the 
other.  They  reiterated  their  determination  to  protest 
against  the  collection  of  ‘unusual’  taxes,  to  keep  up  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors  in  olden 
times,  to  make  a  bold  stand  in  their  defence,  and  emigrate 
from  the  country  if  necessary.  The  opinion  of  the  majority 
was  declared  binding  upon  every  family  and  every  indivi¬ 
dual.  “In  thus  asserting  our  rights,”  said  they,  “if  any 
pidagai  or  village,  or  any  single  individual,  is  subjected  to 
loss-  by  acts  of  government,  we  should  suppor  t  them  by  reim¬ 
bursing  such  loss  from  the  common  funds.  If  at  any  time 
any  one  should  get  into  the  secret  of  government  and  impair 
the  privileges  or  rights  of  the  country,  he  should  be 
subjected  to  a  public  enquiry  by  the  na^ars".1  This 
sanction  appears  to  have  had  a  wholesome  influence  in  pre¬ 
venting  betrayal  of  public  rights  by  self-seekers  who  de¬ 
sired  to  enter  into  the  gpod  graces  of  the  government  at  the 
expense  of  their  friends  and  neighbours.  These  resolu¬ 
tions  were  no  empty  declarations.  The  people  knew  their 
strength.  The  ruler  was  obliged  to  order  the  redress  of 
grievances, 

■  During  the  reign  of  flavi  Varma  certain  changes 
Were  introduced  in  the  system  of  government  and  the  land- 


1  Ragani  Aiya-State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  pp.  319-321, 

Travahcore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,  pp,  219-227. 
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revenue  administration.  Under  the  old  system  a  rough 
„  ,  calculation  used  to  be  made .  of  the  reve- 

nue  derivable  from  the  various  villages. 
The  collections  were  remitted  to  the  treasury,  deducting  the 
amount  for  the  expenses  incurred  for  Pvjas  and  ceremonies 
in  the  temples,  the  maintenance  of  the  militia,  and  the 
realisation  of  revenue.  There  was  not  sufficient  control 
over  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  the  public  funds.'  The 
system  was  now  changed,  The  country  was  divided  into 
a  definite  number  of.  newly  constituted  units.  Proper 
agents  were  appointed  to  collect  the  taxes.  Estimates  of 
revenues  were  ordered  to  be  submitted  in  advance.  The 
officers  were  to  remit  the  surplus  after  deducting  the  expen¬ 
diture  on  religious  and  other  institutions  to  the  treasury. 
The  reign  of  &avi  Varmais  a  landmark  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  history  of  Travancore  as  well  as  in  its  political- 
evolution.  He  died  in  893  M.E.  About  this  time  (893  M.E.)- 
a  princess  was  adopted  from  K5laf  hun&ab 

He  was  succeeded  by  Adithya  Varma,  the  elder 
prince  adopted  from  Kolat'hun&d.  According  to  Shungoonny 
Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya,  the  successor  of 
R&ina^ya^a.and  6avi  Varma  was  Unni  Kerala  Varma  (893- 
899  M.  E.).  But  the  temple  records  show 
that  Adithya  Varma  of  Thrppappur  Kllpefar  was  the  senior 
Thiruvati  of  Chirava  in  894  M.  E.  The  same  records  refer 
to  Umii  Kerala  Varma  as  the  senior  .Thiruvati  of  Jaya- 
simhaniid.1  Adithya  Varma’s  reign  appears  to  have  been, 
very  short.  The  records  show  that  in  896  M.E.,  &5ma  Varma. 
was  the  ruling  king.2  Financial  embarrassment  constrained 
the  king  to  disband  a  large  portion  of  the  army.  The  force, 
that  remained  was  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  do  guard  duty.  Disputes  between  the  ruler  and 
the  YcgakJcar  of  the  Sri  PadmanSbha  temple  assumed 

1  '  CXXVII,  p.  104;  CXXIX,  pp.  110-111. 

2  :App.  M.  Doc.  OXXV  of  896,  p.  102;  CXXVI  of  S96,  p.  103;  and 

CXXIX,  pp.  112-113*  ^  :  . 
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proportions.  In  896  ,M.  E.  the  officers  of  the  king  made  an 
attempt  to  appropriate  the  dues  payable  to  the  temple  by 
the  tenants  of  the  Dsvaswam  lands.1  On  the  tenants 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  demand,  the  officers  prevented 
cultivation  of  the  lands;  whereupon,  they  collected  together 
in  defence  of  their  rights.  Scuffles  ensued,  and  many 
persons,  including  certain  Pottis,  received  injuries.  The 
Ycgakkar  advised  the  complainants  to  seek  remedy  at  the 
hands  of  the  king  (RsmaVarma)  which  they  did,  congre¬ 
gating  at  the  gate  of  the  Kalkulam  palace.  Seeing  no 
hope  of  redress,  they  proceeded  to  Trivandrum  and  laid 
their  grievances  before  the  Ydgokkar,  hoisting  a  red  flag 
in  front  of  the  western  gdpuram.  The  Karuvelankulam  Pvja 
in  the  temple  was  discontinued  for  want  of  funds. 

The  Ycgalckar  appealed  to  Rama  Yarma  to  have  the 
differences  settled  through  his  intervention.  But  there 
was  no  response.  General  insecurity  prevailed  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Marauding  bands  from 
beyond  the  Ghats  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  officers  of  the 
government  on  the  other,  added  to  the  confusion.  Standing 
crops  were  seized  and  the  valuables,  including  the  orna¬ 
ments  worn  by  women,  were  the  objects  of  indiscriminate 
plunder.  Houses  and  bazaars  were  set  on  fire.  The  dis¬ 
banding  of  the  army,  already  referred  to,  disabled  the 
king  to  help  the  people.  The  Periyavittu  MuthaliyEr,  who 
Once  exercised  large  powers  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  an 
.ordinary  citizen,  as  a  result  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  rulers  to  clip  his  powers  and  reduce  his  position.  But 
the  hand  which  withdrew  the  ancient  privileges  was  not 
strong  enough  to  extend  its  protection  to  preserve  life  and 
property.  All  that  the  ruler  did  was  to  tell  the  people 
that  he  had  not  given  his  sanction  to  acts  of  illegality  and 
violence.2  He  told  them  that  they  might  protect  them¬ 
selves  as  he  was  not  able  to  render  them  any  help. 

1  App.  M.  Doc.  CXXV  of  896,  p.  102;  CXXVI,  p.  103;  CXXIX,  p.  112, 

2  See  Kerala  Society  Papers,  Vo!.  II,  No.  7,  p.  38. 
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The  people  of  NssnjanSiJ  therefore  resolved  to  take 
adequate  measures  for  self-preservation.  Seeing  no  prospect 
of  redress  many  left  their  houses  and  lands,  and  migrated 
to  the  hills.  At  last,  the  ruler  realised  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  The  following  order  was  issued  under  date 
26th  Mtt4i  8%  M.  E. 

“The  army  and  cavalry  which  had  come  from  the  east 
had  been  disbanded  and  sent  back  to  the  east.  All  the 
members  of  the  svarvpam  having  together  reached  Thiru- 
vattar  and,  after  hearing  the  representations  as  to  what  was 
needed,  decided  that  matters  should  be  conducted  in  the  same 
way  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Ammavan.  All  of  you 
shall  therefore  comeback  to  NsnjinSdu,  reside  there,  and 
shall,  without  delay  fix  the  time  and  begin  the  cultivation”.1 

The  Assembly  was  presented  with  a  brass  drum,  a 
horn  and  a  fonthi  made  of  silver.  By  another  writ  the 
king  cancelled  all  heavy  taxes,  recognising  only  the  custo¬ 
mary  imposts.  The  Assembly  was  permitted  to  continue 
the  powers  and  authorities  which  had  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  it.  But  when  it  exercised  those  privileges  by 
instituting  an  enquiry  against  those  who  violated  its  laws, 
the  sovereign  came  down  upon  the  association  and  de¬ 
molished  the  houses  of  two  chiefs  in  each  pitffJcai.  The 
Dalava  (chief  minister)  demanded  the  immediate  payment 
of  certain  taxes,  the  levying  of  which  had  been  prohibited 
by  the  king.  “When  the  seven  village  watchmen  were 
deputed  to  lay  before  the  sovereign  at  Kalkulam  their 
insufferable  grievances,  and  when  after  their  representing 
the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  before  the  P5ttim£rs,  Pan^S- 
lais  and  the  members  of  the  Swampam,  no  measures  were 
taken  to  settle  them  in  any  way,  but  on  the  contrary 
Mufhu  Pillai  with  his  troops  besieged  Dar§anamkoppu  and 
blockading  all  entrance  into  it  suffered  the  cows  and  other 
helpless  creatures  to  starve  there  for  three  days,  and  com¬ 
mitted  other  atrocities  within  it,  such  as  breaking  the  pots 
I  Travancore  Archaeologioal  Series,  Yol.jV,  p-  221. 
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of  the  poor  women  who  were  carrying  water,  and  con¬ 
fiscating  paddy  and .  other  grains  stored  in  their  houses” 
many  of  the  inhabitants  left  their  homes  and  proceeded 
to  Katjukkara  on  the  hills.  But  two  of  the  officers  of  the 
king,  with  hundreds  of  their  servants,  surrounded  them 
there.  On  the  officers  demanding  the  payment  of  the  dues 
on  the  spot,  the  refugees  scaled  up  the  hills  and  settled  on  the 
other  side.  The  people  of  Nanjanad  assembled  in  open 
meeting  near  AlakiyapSntipuram.  and  passed  a  number  of 
resolutions  (898  M.  E.).  Definite  demands  were  made  for 
immediate  relief  from  over- taxation,  and  protection  from  the 
high-handed,  acts  of  the  officers.  “  We  shall  be  prepared  ”, 
said  they,  “  to  make  a  bold  stand,  and  resist  by  force,  if 
any  measures  are  taken  to  enforce  the  unjust  imposts,  and 
even  be  willing  to  migrate  into  another  country,  leaving 
our  Kumbham  crop  behind.”  Meetings  were  held  in  several 
places.  The  king  as  usual  redressed  their  grievances  as 
far  as  he  could. .  But  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  to 
protect  his  subjects  in  Nanjan&d  from  molestation  by  the 
Madura  forces,1 

About  this  time  complications  arose  in  Attingal.  The 
.English  East  India  Company  had  established  themselves 
I  'd  fc  fc  ^  C0Untry  an<^  were 

Anjengo.  growing  in  importance.  The  virtual  mono¬ 

poly  granted  to  them  by  the  Rani  of 
Attingal  affected  the  pockets  of  the  local  traders  and  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  overbearing  conduct  of  the  factors  and  their 
.dependents  led  to  great  popular  resentment.  The  English 
merchants  were,  some  of  them,  in  league  with  rival  com¬ 
panies.  Others  took  part  in  the  local  intrigues  of  Attingal 
actuated  by  the  desire  to  become  rich  at  the  expense  of 
their  masters.2 

-1  Nagam  Aiya-State  Manual,  Yol.  I,  pp.  321-323. 

Also  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Yol.  V,  p,  222. 

2  Biddulph-The  Pirates  of  Malabar  &c.,  p.  273. 
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■The  Company’s  agents,  whose  interests  at  that  time 
.were  solely  in  the  advancement  of  their  private  trade, -pleased 
the  Ranis  by  presents  of  -curios  and  trinkets.  The  people 
who  knew  too  well  the  methods  of  the  Portuguese  and  the 
•Dutch  apprehended  that  the  English  would  do  likewise. 
Many  believed  that  the  English  were  buccaneers.  According 
to  the  custom  which  ruled  in  -the  country  “the  subjects 
were  not  bound  to  observe  any  orders,  commands,  or  wishes 
and  council- decisions  of  the  king  which  were  not  in  confor¬ 
mity,  with  their  laws,  welfare  or  privileges  which  have  not 
been  approved  in  their  owm  districts  and  ratified  at  the 
•meeting  of  their  district  assemblies”.1 2 3 

“What  the  English'  Company  would  have  liked”,  says 
Logan  “would  have  been  a  despotic  monarch  who  could 
assign  to  them  monopolies  of  the  produce  they  came  seeking 
and  could  enforce  .  the  same  with  a  strong  arm.5'2  The 
friendly  relationship  between  Travancore  and  the -English 
Company  would,  the  Dutch  feared,  be  the  cause  of  their 
expulsion.  The  fort  at  Anjengo  Was,  it  was  well-known, 
built  by  the  English  to  break  up  the  Dutch  monopoly 
of  the  pepper  trade.8  The  Dutch  attacked  the  English 
settlement  of  Bombay  in  1673,  but  without  success.  The 
latter  made  reprisal  with  greater  effect  in  1696  A'.  D.  The 
English  at  Anjengo  burnt  the  Dutch  factory  there,  saying 
that  it  had  given  cover  to  one  of  their  enemies.4  Between 
1715  and  1716  a  large  force  arrived  in  Malabar  from  Batavia 
under  the  command  of  Jacobz,  the  Councillor  Extra¬ 
ordinary,  who  notified  his  arrival  to  all  the  Malabar  princes. 
■Encouraged  by  their  successes  in  other  parts  of  Malabar 
the  Dutch  resolved  to  strike  at  the  English  at  Anjengo6 


1  Galletti— -The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  52. 

2  Logan’s  Malabar,  Vol.  I,  p-  352. 

3  Bruce  III,  124  and  205-cited  in  p.  36,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar.  (Galletti). 

4  Francis  Day -The  Land  of  the  Perumals,  p,  52.  . 

6  Hamilton’s  new  account  &c.  I,  332-3, 
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which  was  then  their  chief  settlement  in  Travancore.  They 
were  irritated  by  the  action  of  the  English  in  employing 
deserters  from  the  Dutch  camp.  The  hostility  which  was 
smouldering  for  years  developed  into  a  conflagration  in  the 
murder  of  the  English  factors  and  their  servants.  There 
is  great  divergence  of  opinion  regarding  the  causes  of  the 
unfortunate  events  which  occurred  in  Attingal  and 
Anjengo.  The  responsibility  has  sometimes  been  placed  in 
wrong  places.  Logan’s  account  is  an  epitome  of  the  views 
expressed  by  Hamilton,  Birdwood,  and  other  earlier  British 
writers.  It  is  as  follows : 

“In  April  1721  the  Anjengo  factors  were  applied  to 
for  their  usual  annual  present  due  to  the  Rani  of  Attingal, 
of  the  Travancore  family.  Those  who  demanded  it  assured 
him  (the  Chief  of  the  Factory)  that  they  came  to  demand  it 
by  the  Queen’s  order,  and  offered  their  Receipt  of  it  in  her 
Name”.  The  chief  appears  to  have  had  reason  to  expect 
that  if  the  presents  were  sent  it  would  never  reach  Her 
Highness  as  the  flttuvlttil  Pill&mar  were  just  thon  in  the 
ascendant,  so  he  refused  to  pay  it  into  any  hands  but  those 
of  the  Rani.  On  this  the  Rani  invited  him -to  bring  it  to 
Attingal  himself.  “And  he,  to  appear  great  there,  carried 
two  of  his  Council,  and  some  others  of  the  Factory  with 
most  Part  of  the  Military  belonging  to  the  Garrison,  and 
by  Stratagem  they  were  all  cut  off,  except  a  few  black 
Servants  whose  heels  and  langugage  saved  them  from  the 
Massacre,  and  they  brought  the  sad  news  of  the  tragedy.” 
This  is  the  version  accepted  by  Nagam  Aiya,*  and 
K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon.  Biddulph2  gives  a  graphic  des¬ 
cription  of  the  siege  of  the  fort  of  Anjengo  which  lasted 
six  months,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Gunner  Ince  did  his  best  in  that  desperate 
situation,  animating  everybody  by  his  example. 

1.  State  Manual,  Vo),  I,  p,  324-325. 

2  Pirates  of  Malabar  <fce.,  pp.  282-286 
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Canter  Visscher  ■who  was  the  Dutch  chaplain  in 
Malabar  during  the  period,  and  possessed  means  of  correct 
information  from  Dutch  sources,  attributes  the  catastrophe 
to  an  unseemly  dispute  between  the  factors  and  Muham¬ 
madans,  the  latter  being  helped  by  the  people  of  the  locality. 
According  to  him  the  Rani  was  the  principal  offender. 
Says  he,  “  With  the  view  of  conciliating  the  Queen  of 
Attingal,  mother  of  the  royal  race,  whose  authority  was 
great  in  that  country,  the  English  Commandant  determined 
to  offer  her  some  splendid  presents;  and  to  make  them  the 
more  acceptable  he  brought  them  in  person  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  retinue,  leaving  within  the  fort  none  but  the 
sick  and  infirm.  His  escort  consisted  altogether  of  140 
persons.  Troubled  by  no  misgivings,  they  advanced  with 
much  pomp,  with  sound  of  trumpet  and  drums,  to  the  Court 
of  the  Queen,  who  gave  them  a  most  friendly  reception,  and 
appeared  to  derive  extreme  gratification  from  their  arrival 
and  the  gifts  they  brought,  though  for  certain  reasons  she 
said  she  must  defer  receiving  the  latter  until  the  following 
day.  Meanwhile  she  pressed  them  to  pass  the  night  at  her 
court,  and  the  Commandant,  utterly  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
assented.  Pretending  that  she  was  unable  to  accommodate 
the  whole  party  in  one  place,  the  artful  Princess  assigned 
different  lodgings  for  them,  so  that  they  should  be  too  much 
scattered  to  assist  each  other  in  case  of  need.  Then  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  the  inhabitants  fell  upon  their  unfortu¬ 
nate  guests,  and  massacred  them,  and  this  so  thoroughly, 
that  not  a  single  European  escaped,  though,  being  armed, 
they  made  an  energetic  resistance.  Some  coolies  managed 
to  get  away,  and  brought  the  dreadful  intelligence  to  the 
fort”.1 

There  is  thus  a  divergence  in  the  account,  each 
school  viewing  the  incident  from  its  own  favourite  point 
of  view.  It  is  submitted  that  the  responsibility  for  the 


1  Vissoher’a  Letter  No,  VII. 
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massacre  rests  neither  with  the  Rani  of  Attingal  nor 
with  the  Etttiviitil  PiUamar.  Gyfford,  the  chief  factor, 
who  succeeded  Kyffin  in  Anjengo,  exceeded  him  in  dis¬ 
honesty  and  imprudence.1  He  threw  himself  into  the 
pepper  trade,  using  the  Company’s  money  for  his  own  pur¬ 
poses,  and  joined  hands  with  the  Portuguese  interpreter, 
Ignatio  Malheiros,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  consummate 
rogue.  Before  long,  religious  animosity  was  aroused  by  the 
interpreter  obtaining  possession  of  some  pagoda  lands  in 
a  money  lending  transaction.  “Gyfford  also  aroused  re¬ 
sentment,  by  trying  to  cheat  the  native  traders  over  the 
price  of  pepper,  by  showing  fictitious  entries  in  the  factory 
books,  and  by  the  use  of  false  weights.  The  only  thing 
wanting' for  an  explosion  was  the  alienation  of  the  Muham¬ 
madan  section,  which  before  long  was  produced  by  chance 
and  by  Gyfford’s  folly.”  The  interpreter’s  mistress  pro¬ 
voked  the  trouble  by  throwing  hooli  powder  upon  a  Muham¬ 
madan  merchant  who  went  to  the  fort  to  transact  business.. 
According  to  another  account  the  interpreter  caused 
filth  to  be  thrown  on  one  of  the  Muhammadans.  The- 
man  drew  his  sword  and  wounded  the  woman.  Instead 
of  punishing  the  real  culprit,  Gyfford  caused  the  Muham¬ 
madans  to  be  turned  out  of  the  fort  after  their  swords  had 
been  insultingly  broken  over  their  heads.  This  caused  frays 
which  eventually  led  to  serious  fights  between  the  two 
parties. 

The  incident  shorn  of  its  mystery  may  easily  be  seen 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a  conflict  between  the  unlawful 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power  and  the  effort  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  former  caused  by  a  dis¬ 
honest,  irascible  and  arrogant  merchant,  and  the  latter 
Galled  forth  by  a  desire  for  self-preservation,  encouraged  by 
the  covert  counsels  of  the  Dutch  who  were  bent  upon  ruin¬ 
ing- the  British  trade  by  all  means  in  their  power.  The 
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Rani  was  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges  framed  against 
her  by  Visscher.  On  the  other  hand,  she  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  English  at  Tellicherry  to  express  her  horror  of  the 
event  and  to  offer  her  assistance  to  the  Company’s  forcds 
in  punishing  the  guilty.1  She  also  supplied  provisions 
to  the  British  force  which  subsequently  arrived  from  Telli¬ 
cherry.  Logan  has  reproduced  the  Zla  sent  to  Dr.  Orme 
by  the  king  of  Travancore  on  the  15th  August  1723,  from 
which  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  king  was  ready  to  do 
anything  which  the  Honourable  Company  might  -  require', 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  to  the  spot  and  punish  the 
enemies  in  the  best  manner  they  might  desire.2  The  heljp- 
less  survivors  consisting  of  widows  and  orphans  were  also 
treated  with  kindness  by  taking  them  to  Quilon  and  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  food  and  raiment.3 

The  absence  of  a  motive  on  the  part  of  the  Ra:pi  and 
the  ruling  family,  the  benevolent  attitude  taken  by  them 
after  the  event,  and  the  entire  absence' of 
The  truth  about  it.  .evyeno0  which  would  serve  to  implicate 
them  with  the  transaction,  should  absolve  them  completely. 
Following  Logan,4  Ragam  Aiya  suggests  that  the  Efftt- 
viftil  Pillamar  were  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  con¬ 
triving  the  death  of  the  factors  and  their  men.  The  EitU- 
vltlil  Pillamar  were  eight  in  number.  Of.  these  the  name 
;  of  Kutaman  Pillai  alone  finds  mention  in  the  accounts, 


T  Biddulph -The  Pirates  of  Malabar  &o.,  pp.  285-286. 

2  Logan’s  Malabar,  Vol.  I,  p.  353. 

>  3  History  of  Kerala,  Vbl.  I,  p- 401. 

;  4  Obviously  Logan  derived  bis  idea  of  the  Etiuvittil  Pittam&ritom.  Shun* 
goonny  Menon  who  published  his  work,  several  years  beforij  the  Mala* 
bar  Manual. 
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and  Biddulph  virtually  absolves  him  from  participation.1 2 
Venjamutta  Pillai  whose  name  appears  in  the  records  did 
not  take  any  part  in  the  fight.  All  the  same,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  mustered  strong 
and  attacked  the  English-  Considering  the  number  of  the 
'factors  and  their  men  who  were  slain  the  crowd  must  have 
been  very  large.  Members  of  all  sections  of  the  community 
joined  together  to  strike  the  blow. 

However  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Rapi  affords 
ample  testimony  to  her  attachment  to  the  Company.  Dr. 
Orme  stipulated  certain  terms  which  were  at  once 
accepted  and  a  treaty  was  signed.  The  Rani  undertook  to 
punish  the  ringleaders  and  reimburse  the  company  for 
their  loss.  The  English  were  given  the  sole  right  for 
the  trade  in  pepper.  They  were  permitted  to  erect 
factories  wherever  they  pleased.  All  arms  taken  in  the 
.outbreak  were  to  be  returned.  The  timber  required  to 
.rebuild  the  church  which  was  burnt  in  the  course  of  the  out¬ 
break  was.  to  be  given  gratis.  This  treaty  was  guaranteed 
by  the  6aja  of  Quilon.3  But  the  Court  of  Directors  were  not 
convinced  of  the  practical  aspect  of  this  agreement.  They 
-warned  their  agents  against  wasting  their  money  in  military 
ventures  or.  in  building  forts  or  expensive  factories.  The 
'Anjengo  Council  emphasised  the  necessity  of  avenging  the 
murder  of  the  English.  The  Court  of  Directors,  however, 
turned  the  proposal  down.  But  without  being  discouraged  by 
the  mandates  from  home,  the  Council  at  Anjengo  buttressed 
their  position  by  opening  negotiations  with  the  ruler  of 
Tr  a  van  core. 

The  assistance  actually  given  by  the  king  seems 
.  to  have  been  very  feeble.  Adithya  Varma  died  in 


1  Biddulph — The  Pirates  of  Malabar,  &c.,  p.  277. 

2  History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  I,  p.  404. 
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896  M.  E.  &ama  Varma  who  succeeded  him  was  also 
a  weak  ruler.  Both  the  brothers  had  almost  the  same 
difficulties  to  contend  against.  They  could  not  identify 
themselves  with  their  subjects.  Nor  could  the  people  regard 
them  with  genuine  feelings  of  loyalty.  They  were  unable  to 
afford  protection  to  the  people  and  maintain  peace  and  order 
within  the  kingdom.  Nor  were  other  forces  wanting  to 
aggravate  the  evil.  The  members  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  ruling  family  were  not  above  fomenting  ill-will",  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  agitation  against  the  deliberate  avoidance  of 
their  right  to  succession.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  time  of 
Umayamma  Rani,  a  Brahman  boy  was  adopted  as  a  younger 
prince,  though  without  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
as  a  counterblast  to  the  adoption  of  Rg,mank3yil  from 
Cochin  whose  dynastic  traditions  were  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  of  the  Tra  van  core  line.  We  also  found 
Vlra  Kerala  Varma  of  Perakai'hEvali  making  an  invasion, 
to  establish  his  right  to  succession.  Such  being  the  state  of 
affairs,  the  weakness  of  two  successive  rulers,  engendered 
a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  country.  The  central  authority 
had  undergone  a  gradual  diminution. 

Thus  Varma  like  Adithya  Varma  found  himself 

unequal  to  the  task  of  government.  The  inhabitants  of 
NSmjanad  disliked  him  as  he  could  neither  redress  their  grie¬ 
vances  nor  curb  his  officers.  Their  hearths  and  homes  were 
not  safe  from  the  recurring  depredations  of  people  from 


beyond  the  frontier.  The  people  of  Attingal  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  places  smarted  under  the  feeling  that  their  in¬ 
terests  suffered  on  account  of  the  complications  of  British 
adventure  and  Dutch  intrigue.  Some  of  the  'leaders  in 
the  middle  country  sympathised  with  the  other  scions  of 
the  royal  family  and  grew  indifferent  to  the  concerns  of 
the  ruler.  A  few  of  them  were  in  league  with  rival  claim¬ 
ants.  The  authorities  of  the  Trivandrum  temple  set  them¬ 


selves  in  opposition  on  account  of  the  encroachment  of 
royal  authority  within  their  domain, 
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&g;ma  Varma  realised  the  weakness  of  his  position. 
He  had,  however,  the  singular  good  fortune  of  finding  a  help* 

■  mate  in  his  own  nephew,  Prince  MSr- 
AStheEngUshth  t’h&hda  Varma,  a  young  man  endowed  with 
courage  and  determination  and  a  political 
outlook  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  times. 
The  first  plank  in  the  new  policy  was  the  strengthening  of 
the  bond  of  friendship  with  the  English  East  India  Company. 
In  898  M.  E.  (1723  A.D.)  an  agreement  was  concluded  with 
them,  Mart'ha. Jjda  Varma  signing  the  document  on  behalf  of 
his  uncle,  styling  himself  the  Prince  of  Neyyattinkara. 
The  treaty  was  as  follows 

1.  ‘'The  King  of  Travaneore  by  the  end  of  June  of 
the  current  year,  is  bound  to  order  the  erection  of  a  fort  in 
his  country  at  Collache  and  give  the  die  with  people  to  coin 
fanams  on  account  of  the  Honourable  Company. 

2.  “If,  within  the  time  specified,  a  fort  is  not  built  at 
Collache,  the  Honourable  Company  may  bring  the  die  to 
Anjengo  and  the  Government  will  be  obliged  to  send  men 
to  Anjengo  to  coin  the  fanams. 

3.  “The  fortress  which  is  to  be  built  shall  be  at  the 
cost  of  Government,  as  well  as  the  pay  of  the  people  placed 
in  it. 

4.  “The  artillery  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  fort, 
.  the  Honourable  Company  is  obliged  to  supply. 

5.  “After  the  erection  of  the  fort  at  Collache,  the  die 
can  be  taken  thither  and  the  coinage  of  fanams  carried  on. 

6.  “The  Government  will  be  in  league  and  united  in 
good  friendship  with  the  Honourable  Company. 

7.  “Thus  by  order  of  the  King  of  Travaneore,  was 
■this  treaty  adjusted  between  myself,  Prince  of  Neyatin- 
garay  and  Commander  Alexander  Orme,  on  the  part  of  the 
Honourable  Company  and  I  have  affixed  to  this  writing  my 
signature  and  sent  it  by  Raman  Raman  who  drew  it. up”. 
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The  Company' and  the  King  were  drawn  closer  by  a 
letter  sent  by  the  latter  to  Dr.  Orme  on  the  15th  August 
1723. 

“Owing  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Honourable 
Company  in  the  capture  of  Atinga,  and  the  money  and 
artillery  which  the  enemies  robbed  in  our  country,  the 
Honourable  Company  have  resolved,  in  spite  of  money  ex¬ 
penses,  to  put  down  the  enemies  and  subject  the  country  to 
the  King,  we  are  ready  to  do  anything  which  the  Honourable 
Company  may  require,  and  shall  personally  come  there  and 
punish  the  enemies  there  in  the  best  mariner  you  may 
desire,  regarding  which  we  affirm  to  do  without  fail  and 
wish  to  know  when  we  must  come  there  with  our  army’’. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  which  the  King  of 
Travancore  pledged  to  observe: — 

1.  “Owing  to  the  fault  committed  by  Sendu  Comodu 
'against  the  Honourable  Company,  I  will  oblige  him  to  give 
a  writing,  in  public,  begging  pardon  for  the  fault  he  has 
been  guilty  of  against  the  Honourable  Company. 

2/  “The  arms  which  he  seized  from  the  dead 
soldier,  I  will  oblige  him  to  return  and  pay  a  penalty  for 
the  fault. . 

3.  “For  the  parents  of  the  dead  soldier  I  will  oblige 
him  to  pay  them  1,001  fanams  by  way  of  fine. 

•  4.  “The  vessels  which  pass  by  without  paying  the 
dues,  excepting  the  ships  of  Europeans,  the  Honourable 
Company  may  send  a  watch  Barge  to  seize  all  such  vessels 
-at  Collache  and  direct  them  to  pay  the  customs  the  expen¬ 
ses  of  which  I  shall  bind  to  pay  4,000  fanams  yearly  to  the 
Honourable  Company. 

5.  “To  all  the  ships  on  my  borders  and  of  my 
vessels,  whi.  h  should  pay  customs,  I  will  give  my  writing. 

6.  “In  future  times,  any  of  my  vassals  acting  in 

such  a  manner  against  the  Honourable  Company,  both 
jointly  should  punish  them  and  for  which  I  shall  give  my 
writing  to  the  Honourable  Company,  ;  , 
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7.  “In  lieu  of  the  dead  soldier,  I  will  be  obliged  to 
send  another  to  the  Honourable  Company. 

8.  “As  Collache  has  been  made  over  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Landatu  Curipa  (Holland-Dutch  Company),  at  least 
on  the  half  of  the  place  which  properly  belongs  to  me,  I 
shall  soon  direct  a  banksaul  to  be  made  and  a  post  for  the 
banner  to  be  planted. 

9.  “All  the  piece-goods  and  other  things  which  the 
Honourable  Company  require,  I  shall  order  the  merchants 
to  supply. 

10.  “I  shall  soon  confirm,  by  writing,  that  I  shall  not 
give  to  any  other  European  nation  any  goods,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  Honourable  English  Company, 

11.  “The  customs  on  exports  and  imports  of  the  goods, 
the  Honourable  Company  may  receive  from  merchants,  but 
the  rate  of  exchange  should  be  adjusted. 

12.  “Every  year  in  various  kinds,  which  the  Honour¬ 
able  Company  require,  I  will  order  to  supply  up  to  100,000 
piece-goods. 

13.  “In  order  to  adjust  the  dues  leviable  from  mer¬ 
chants,  the  Honourable  Company  will  be  obliged  to  give  in 
gold  or  other  articles  on  account,  to  the  extent  of  6,000 
fanams  yearly.  All  these  things  referred  to  above  I  did 
grant  since  the  Honourable  Company  asked  me.”1 

The  history  of  Travancore  during  this  period  was 
shaped  by  the  necessity  felt  by  the  ruler  to  enhance  his 
own  authority  by  reducing  the  influence  of  the  leaders  of 
the  people.  The  struggle  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
gave  him  great  facilities.  The  commercial  success  of  the 
English  at*  Anjengo  affected  the  pockets  of  the  Dutch. 
They  would  fain  have  their  claims  settled  by  the  sword. 
But  a  war  in  Java  which  began  in  1717  and  lasted  for 
five  years  crippled  their  resources.  They  made  amends  by 
dishonest  diplomacy.  They  fomented  dissensions,  counselled 


1  Logan — The  Malabar  Manual,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  12, 
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Kayankulam,  and  gave  hopes  of  support  to  Kottarabkafa. 
With  characteristic  calculation  they  tried  to  create  dyna¬ 
stic  disputes  in  Travancore  as  they  did  in  Cochin  some 
years  ago.  But  the  conditions  were  not  quite  so  favour¬ 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  received  confidence 
and  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  '  rulers  of  this 
kingdom.  In  1726  A.  D.,  the  Rani  of  Attingal  granted 
to  them  the  site  for  a  factory  at  Edava.  It  was  distinctly 
pointed  out  that  “it  was  not  for  any  interest  of  government 
but  that  of  obtaining  the  favour  and  help  of  the  Honourable 
Company  during  all  the  time  which  the  government  and  the 
Honourable  Company  should  last,  as  well  as  that  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  customs  duties  of  this  government.”1  The 
English  resolved  to  subject  the  country  to  the  king  as,  in  the 
nature  of  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  foreign  exploitation, 
the  king  alone  could  give  them  what  they  desired.  Young 
MSrt'hSncla  Varma  advised  his  uncle  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  a  situation  which  would  strengthen  the  central 
authority  by  breaking  the  power  of  the  nobility.  This  was 
rendered  imperative  by  the  existence  of  a  coalition  between 
the  members  of  the  ruling  family  residing  at  “De^inganScl 
and  Neijumangsd  against  Travancore  to  crush  him.”2  With 
a  country  divided  by  faction,  and  foreign  trading  companies 
like  the  Dutch  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  seize  its  wealth, 
the  Prince  advised  the  MahSrgja  to  look  for  support  outside 
the  state.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  to  be  procured 
from  the  English.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  &gma  Yarma 
agreed  to  build  a  fort  at  Colachel  for  the  use  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  at  his  own  cost.  But  the  English,  unlike  the  Dutch, 
would  not  embroil  themselves  by  giving  military  assistance 
to  any  of  the  contending  parties.  Conquest  was  not  then 
in  their  programme. 


1  The  Malabar  Manual,  Vol.  Ill,  p-  14- 

2  Galletti— The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  22. 
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The  chief  contribution  made  by  6ama  Varma  to  the 
peaceful  political  life  of  this  kingdom  is  said  to  be  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  alliance  with  the  Kayaks  of 
^Madura08,411^  Madura.  ‘In  1725  A.D.’  says  Nagam  Aiya, 
‘King  Rama  Varma  in  consultation  with, 
and  on  the  advice  of,  Prince  Marthanda  Varma,  his  nephew, 
now  barely  twenty  years  of  age,  determined  once  and  for  ever 
to  completely  break  the  confederacy  of  the  Yogakkars  and 
the  Ettuvittil  Pillamars.  With  this  object  the  king  went  to 
Trichinopoly  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Madura 
:Nayaks,  by  which  he  acknowledged  the  Madura  suzerainty 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  sum. of  three  thousand  rupees  annually 
as  tribute,  to  Madura  for  supplying  a  suitable  force  to  punish 
the.Matampimars  and  other  rebels’.1  This  is  substantially 
the  version  which  he  got  from  Shungoonny  M'enon,  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  being  that  according  to  the  latter 
the  new  agreement  was  in  renewal  of  ‘the  lapsed  attachment 
.  to  that  crown.’4  The  source  from  which  that  learned  author 
.obtained  this  interesting  information  does  not  appear.  It 
will  .be  seen  from  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
Travancore  and  Madura,  as  explained  in  the  previous  pages, 
that  the  suzerainty  of  Madura  and  that  of  Vijayanagar  to 
which  the  former  was  technically  subordinate,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fable.  The  agreement  to  pay  tribute  is  an  inven¬ 
ted  story.  The  author  of  the  Madura  Manual  states  posi- 
,  tively  that  Travancore  paid  tribute  only  when  compelled.3 
The  armies  which  came  to  'compel’  were  invariably  defeat¬ 
ed.  From  1532  A.D.,  the  year  of  the  first  invasion  by  Vijaya¬ 
nagar,  to  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Madura,  armies  from 
Vijayanagar  and  later  on  from  Madura  had  been  attempting 
To  conquer  Travancore.  If  the  failure  to  pay  the  tribute, 
whether  contumacious  or  otherwise,  was  the  real  cause 
of  those  repeated  invasions  as  stated  by  the  writers  on  the 

1  State  Manual,  Vol-  1,  p.  327.  , 

2  History  of  Travancore,  p.  109. 

3  Madura  Manual,  Part  III,  p.  144. 
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subject,  the  superior  power  should  never  have  permitted  the 
integrity  of  this  kingdom  and  its  existence  as  a  distinct 
political  unit.  The  natural  conclusion  which  arises  from 
these  considerations  is  that  though  the  Badaga  army,  in¬ 
tent  on  plunder,  crossed  the  Aramboly  gap  many  a  time,  and 
succeeded  on  certain  occasions  in  carrying  away  substantial 
booty  they  were  not  able  to  win  a  victory  in  any  pitched 
battle.  If  the  ruling  king  was  strong,  the  Badagas  were 
defeated  and  driven  away,  and  sometimes  entirely  anni¬ 
hilated.  Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ruler  was 
weak,  his  subjects  on  the  border-land  suffered  many  hard¬ 
ships.  It  is  possible  that  the  inhabitants  in  the.  danger 
zone  and  the  officers  o  f  the  king  sometimes  bought  them  off 
as  a  measure  of  prudence.  Shungoonny  Menon’s  account  of 
‘the  renewal  of  the  lapsed  attachment’  does  not  appear  to 
be  true. 

But  the  more  prominent  question  is  whether,  at  the 
period  of  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  king 
of  Travancore  entered  into  a  friendly  arrangement  with  the 
Nayak  of  Madura  in  order  to  save  himself  and  his  country. 
The  well-known  facts  of  history  disentitle  the  theory  of  all 
claim  to  acceptance.  The  Ng,yak  rule  was  in  its  last 
stages  of  decline.  Vijayafanga  Chokkanatha  was  not 
merely  impotent  as  a  ruler  but  was  unmindful  of  his  duties 
as  a  king.  Disturbances  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  hie 
dominions.  The  state  of  the  country  bordered  on  anarchy. 
The  poligars  were  in  revolt.  The  generals  and  ministers 
preyed  on  the  king  and  pillaged  the  country.  The  dishonest 
misappropriation  of  the  pay  of  the  military  by  Dalava 
Naravappayya  and  his  successors  fostered  the  spirit  of 
mutiny  in  the  troops,  and  the  Sethupathi  of  RSmanSd  had 
to  be  called  in  to  suppress  open  outbreaks.  “The  entire  period 
of  the  reign  of  Ohockanatha”,  says  Helson,  “must  have  been 
one  of  incessant  commotion  and  anarchy;  so  much  so,  that 
when  the  king  died  in  1731,  the  strength  of  the  country  had 
33 
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'been  so  completely  frittered  away”.1  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  Nayak  was  in  a 
■position  to  send  an  army  to  help  a  new-fangled  alliance  with 
■the  ruler  of  Tra  van  core. 

The  object  of  the  visit  to  Trichinopoly  said  to  have 
been  made  byftama  Varma,  as  described  by  the  earliest  Tra- 
vancore  writer,  Pac’hu  Mut'hathu,  is  different  from  that  as 
explained  by  Shungoonny  Menon  and  N again  Aiya.  The 
reason  given  by  PSo'hu  Mut'hathu  for  the  exodus  of  the 
Travancore  king  was  to  safeguard  the  revenues  of  NanjanSd 
by  enlisting  the  Rawab’s  support.  “Rama  Varma,”  says 
'the  Mut'hathu,  “referred  it  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
Kawab  generally  known  by  the  name  of  ‘Lords’  who  gladly 
'offered  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
•Country  provided  they  were  supplied  with  the  financial 
accounts  of  the  place.  The  king  then  returned  to  NSnja- 
nad  and,  having  secured  possession  of  the  records,  again 
repaired  to  Trichinopoly  with  the  late  revenue  officer  and 
his  subordinates,  and  laid  the  accounts  before  them,  They, 
after  due  consideration,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
‘king,  by  which  the  latter  consented  to  pay  the  former 
twenty  thousand  rupees  for  their  maintenance,  one  hundred 
thousand  fanams  as  a  reward  to  them  from  the  booty  which 
•they  might  succeed  in  plundering  from  the  knights,  and  an 
‘allowance  of  ninety  thousand  fanams  annually  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Nawab’s  force  stationed  at  Nanjan&gl.  The 
‘Lords’  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  despatching  a  force  of 
1000  cavalry  sepoys,  and  2000  infantry  from  the  Carnatic, 
and  fifty  officers  under  the  command  of  MSna  Venkitapathi 
and  Subbu  Ayyan,”2 

Thus,  according  to  •  that  writer  the  force  was 
sent  by  the  ‘Lords’  and  not  by  the  ruler  of  Madura. 
•There  is  no  allusion  either  to  the  former  payment  of  tribute 

1  Madura,  Manual,  part  III,  p.  240.  ' 

2  Pachu  Mut'hathu — History  of  Travancore—  Shodalamoothoo  Pillay’s 

translation,  p*  18*  . 
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or  any  ‘lapsed  attachment.*  \  The.only  fact  which. may:  be 
gleaned  from  the  different  accounts  appears  to  be  that  a  large 
number  of  free-lances  made  an  irruption  into  Nsmjaniicl  at 
that  time.  There  is  an  alternative  possibility  that  fama 
Varma  enlisted  into  his  service,  a  certain  number  of  .pro? 
fessional  fighters  from  the  frontier  tracts,,  with  the.  assis¬ 
tance  of  oertain  hTSyaks.  This  appears  to  have  induced  the 
belief  that  the  forces  which  came  to  Travancore  were  d-es? 
patched  by. the  Kayak  rulers  of  Madura.  But  this  much  is 
certain  that  Travancore  did  not  enter  into.. any  political 
relationship  with  the  sinking  Kayaks,  or.the.Kawab  of 
Trichinopoly  who  had  not  then  come  into  existence.  c 
.  .  During  this  period  the  standing  grievance,  of  the 
people  of  Nanjanad  was  the  repeated  molestation -by  the 
marauding  forces  from  the  Tamil  country.  It  is  therefore 
unlikely  that  the  Maharaja  would  turn  to .  the  master  of 
those  depredators  for  assistance.  Granting  for  argument 
that  he  did  so,  the  first  thing  would  be  to  obtain  an  assurance 
from  Madura  that  the  offending  bands .  should  be  with¬ 
drawn.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  requestor 
any  promise.  .  This  argument  becomes  stronger  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  the  edicts  issued  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Travancore,  time  after  time,  to  relieve  the  ryots  of  NSnja- 
n&d  from  the  payment  of  certain  taxes,  it  is  definitely  stated 
that  those  who  came  to  plunder  were  from  the  Madura  and 
Trichinopoly  Sircar.  .1 

Towards  the  close  of  6.Sma  Varma’s  reign  .an  event 
occurred  which  throws  light  on  the  political  condition  of  .the 
country.  The  Rani  of  Sttingal  was  then 
Ranis  escape.  residing  at  Karumpali  KoyikkaJ.  She  had 
a  palace  constructed  there  with  her  own  funds.  _On  one 
occasion  she  and  her  little  son  were  proceeding  to  Attingal 
to  worship  at  the  family  shrine...  When  the  royal  party 
reached  Budhanur,  in  the  district  of  Chengannur,  a  band 
of  ruffians  from  KSyankulam  approached  the  palanquin 
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intending  to  kill  them-  The  K5yil  Thampur an,  the  Rani’s 
husband,  contrived  to  send  the  royal  personages  to  a  place 
of  safety.  When  the  men  approached  the  palanquin  they 
found  the  Kbyil  Thampur an  alone  inside.  The  doughty 
man  jumped  out  sword  in  hand  and  slew  many  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  his  life.  For  this  act  of  heroism  and  devotion 
to  the  royal  house  he  was  rewarded  with  the  grant  of  a  large 
extent  of  land  in  KilimSnttr,  eight  miles  from  Sttingal,  the 
permanent  residence  of  the  Rani-  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Pao'hu  Mut'hathu  in  his  History  of  Travancore.1 

But  the  coils  of  legend  have  made  their  accumulations 
on  this  incident.  Shungoonny  Menon  attributed  the  attempt 
to  the  EituvlUil  PiUamar  headed  by  ftamansmathatfhil 
Pillai.2  The  scene  was  shifted  to  Kalakktlljtam,  on  the 
way  from  Trivandrum  to  AttingH.  Shungoonny  Menon 
perused  the  History  of  Travancore  by  Psdhu  Mut'hathu 
which  was  published  ten  years  before  his  own  work 
on  the  history  of  the  state.  He  was  prepared  to  cross 
swords  with  Psc'hu  Mufhathu  regarding  the  PerumSl 
regime  in  Kerala  which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  many  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  making  a  sally  into  the  attenuated  regions  of 
mythological  chronology.  But  that  learned  author  has  not  a 
word  to  say  to  prove  that  the  account  of  the  dastardly  act  as 
given  by  Mfit’hathu  was  incorrect.  He  has  not  mentioned  his 
grounds  of  justification  in  shifting  the  scene  of  occurrence 
from  Chenganrnr  to  Kalakknttam  more  than  50  miles  to 
the  south;  nor  has  Ragam  Aiya  who  has  followed  him 
done  so.  At  that  time  Budhannr  was  under  the  sway  of 
Kayankulam  while  Kalakkuttam  was  in  the  territory  of 
Travancore. 

There  is  also  circumstantial  evidence  to  support 
the  version  of  Pac’hu  Mut'hathu.  The  time  was  one  of 
great  political  ferment  in  Malabar.  The  Zamorin  was 
inimical  to  the  Dutch  and  Cochin,  and  was  organising 

1  History  of  Travancore,  Shodalamoothoo  Pillay’s  translation,  p.  19. 

?  History  of  Travancore,  p.  1 10- 
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a  confederacy  with  Vatakkumkur  and  Thekkumkur 
against  them.  The  Dutch  were  therefore  anxious  to  keep 
the  &£ja  of  KSyankulam  on  their  side.  The  &aja  had 
his  own  ambition.  The  attempt  on  the  Rani’s  life  might 
have  been  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  efforts  made  by  the 
ftsja  of  KSyankulam  to  wreck  the  power  of  Travancore 
by  means  fair  or  foul.  The  records  show  that  a  few  years 
later  he  counselled  and  encouraged  an  attempt  to  assassin¬ 
ate  king  Msrfhspda  Varma.  The  weak  reign  of  Asma 
Varma  set  a  premium  on  the  ambition  of  neighbouring 
rulers  while  it  disorganised  the  political  life  of  Travancore 
and  brought  the  authority  of  government  to  a  state  of 
embarrassment. 


.  IV.  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Marthanda  Vatina,  905— 933  M.  E- 

MartfhSnda  Varmais  generally  regarded  as  the  Maker 
of  ' Modern  Travancore.  He  was  more  than  that.  He  had  a 
considerable  share  in  shaping  the  history  of  south  India 
which  was  being  made  by  the  English  East  India  Company. 
Trade  .was  still  the  Company’s  preoccupation.  But  there 
were  not  a  few  Britishers  who  saw  that  the  Company’s 
relations  with  the  ruling  powers  of  India  were  such 
as  laid  the  beginnings  of  a  comprehensive  political  domi¬ 
nation.  The  state  of  the  country  was  greatly  to  their 
advantage.  The  kingdoms  and  principalities  which  grew 
from  the  ashes  of  Vijayanagar  were  divided  by  mutual 
jealousies  and  reduced  to  virtual  impotence.  The  Muham¬ 
madan  invasions  which  followed  one  another  from  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  onwards  had  driven  a  wedge  deep  into  the 
established  political  and  social  order.  This  led  to  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  old  ties  and  the  decadence  of  former  ideals.  The 
Mogul  Subadar  of  the  Dekhan  had  begun  to  make  well- 
calculated  attempts  at  independence.  The  Nawab  of  the 
Carnatic,  though  a  subordinate  of  the  Subadar  was,  in 
his  turn,  fired  by  the  same  kind  of  ambition  to  shake  him¬ 
self  free.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  maintain  the 
integrity  and  peace  of  his  dominions.  The  poligars  of 
Tinnevelly  and  Madura  commanded  large  forces  of  free¬ 
booters  who  were  prepared  to  sell  their  swords  to 
those  who  paid  them  the  best  wages.  The  courts  in  South 
India  were  scenes  of  intrigue.  European  nations  were 
making  strenuous  attempts  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the 
local  rulers  as  the  bulwark  of  their  immunity.  From 
Goa  on  the  west  to  Masulipatam  on  the  east  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  there  were  large  communities  of  the 
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fisher  folk  whom  the  Christian  missionaries  taught  to 
look. to  western  nations  for  religious  freedom  and  political 
protection. 

The  lessons  learnt  by  the  Portuguese  were  followed 
by  the  Dutch.  Holland  was  eager  to  advance  its  trade 
on  the  coasts  of .  India  at  the  expense  of  the  English. 
“Both  (nations)  coveted  the  Far  East,  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago,  rather  than  the  mainland  of  India,  as  the  fairer 
and  more  profitable  inheritance,  and  there  ultimately 
the  Dutch  secured  their  hold,  driving •  out  the  English  by 
their  superior  physical  force,  and  keeping  them  out  by  the 
■restrictive  and  monopolizing  spirit  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  dominated  the  colonial  policy  of  Holland.  The  English 
reluctantly  and  perforce'  were  driven  to  develop  their  settle¬ 
ments  on  the ;  mainland.”1  There  again  they  were  overmas¬ 
tered  by  their  rivals.  The  Dutch  made  loud  complaints  at  one 
time  against  Jesuitmissionaries  and  Portuguese  adventurers 
for  enlisting  the  support  of  local  rulers  by  guile  and  intrigue. 
But  on  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  power  the  Dutch 
excelled  their  rivals  in  adopting  questionable  tactics  at  the 
expense  of  every  power  except  themselves. '  They  still  had 
immense  influence  in  the  Far  East,  and  Ceylon  offered 
■them  great  facilities  as  a  naval  base.  They  had  a  large 
number  of  supporters  among  the  princes  and  chieftains  of 
Malabar.  .  The.  Dutch  Company  had  a  regular  establish¬ 
ment 'to  bring  all  influential  persons  within  the  meshes 
of  their  intricate  diplomacy.  They  had  taken  possession 
of  Tanga&eri  after  defeating  the  Portuguese,  and,  got 
into  intimate  relationship  with  the  Raja'  of  Deiingana^. 
The  king  of  Kayankulam  was  an  ally  of  the  Dutch. 
So; were  the  rulers  of  Purakkad,  Thekkumkur  and  Vatak- 
kumkttr.  Half  a  century  back  they  had  driven  away 
the  Portuguese  from  Cochin  by  fomenting  family  disputes 
■which  made  their  assistance  indispensable;  Successive 
1-  P.  E.  Roberts,  History  of  British  India  under  the  Company  and  Crown, 
p.  19. 
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rulers  of  Cochin  were  obliged  to  take  their  crowns  from 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  who  sanctioned  their  Civil  list.  To 
this  position  of  dependent  alliance  they  desired  to  bring 
down  all  the  rulers  of  Malabar.  Their  emissaries  were 
in  every  court.  There  was  a  settled  programme  before  the 
Dutch  which  they  followed  with  avidity. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  confined  their  atten¬ 
tion  at  first  mainly  to  commercial  advancement,  for  they 
had  to  give  dividends  to  their  shareholders  while  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  were  receiving  the  full  support  of  the 
Dutch  government  in  their  affairs  of  war  as  well  as  their 
affairs  of  trade.  But  gradually  they  realised  from  the 
-example  of  the  Dutch  Company,  that,  unless  they  supported 
•their  trade  with  the  help  of  forts  and  armies  they  would 
have  to  abandon  their  commerce  with  India.  In  this 
endeavour  they  had  to  confront  the  fierce  hostility  of  the 
Dutch  who  had  established  themselves  as  a  strong  power  in 
the  Malabar  coast  where  they  maintained  about  a  dozen 
military  posts.  They  began  with  pretentions  to  a  monopoly 
for  the  trade  of  the  coast  and  tried  every  devise  to  weaken 
what  prestige  the  English  commanded.  The  feelings 
between  the  two  companies  were  usually  bitter.  Canter 
.Vis soher  devotes  one  of  his  Letters  from  Malabar  to  an 
‘attack  on  the  English  whom  he  accuses  of  ill-conduct 
towards  the  natives.  In  the  fight  for  commercial  profit  and 
political  authority  the  Dutch. occupied  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion.  At  that  time  the  English  got  very  little  support 
from  any  other  power  except  Travanoore.  It  was  only 
after  the  successes  of  Lawrence,  Clive  and  Eyre  Coote 
-that  the  English  felt  their  foot  on  terra  firma.  But  that 
was  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Until  then  the  Dutch  were  their  formidable  rivals  comman¬ 
ding,  as  they,  did,  the  resources  of  the  possessions  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  strengthened  by  their  navies  in 
Ceylon,  Quilon  and  Cochin. 
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It  was  at  such  a  time  when  the  Dutch  power  in 
south  India  was  supreme  and  was  forming  a  confederacy 
among  the  Malabar  rulers  under  their  hegemony  that 
MsrthUnda  Varma  ascended  the  throne.  Though  young 
he  possessed  a  clear  vision.  He  knew  that  if  he  did 
not  strengthen  his  own  power  and  raise  the  prestige  of  his 
kingdom,  it  might  soon  become  the  sporting  ground  of  rival 
interests.  The  condition  of  Malabar  generally  was  such 
that  invasions-  from  without  were  imminent.  Mart'hapda 
Varma.  realised  that,  if  the  Malabar  princes  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  war  of  all  against  all,  the  country 
would  soon  pass  to  the  possession  of  some  superior  power, 
Indian  or  European.  He  also  realised  that  he  was  the  only 
ruler  who  should  be  able  to  present  a  strong  front  to 
the  invaders.  His  people  were  brave  and  well-acquainted 
with  the  art  of  war;  and  he  resolved  to  make  the  fullest 
use  of  his  resources.  But  so  long  as  the  Dutch  were 
here,  fomenting  disputes  and  using  secret  influence  with 
the  ruling  princes,  a  large,  compact  and  powerful  state 
was  difficult  of  attainment.  He  therefore  resolved  .  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  country.  It  was  in  1741  A,  D. 
sixteen  years  before  the  battle  of  Plassey,  that  the  Dutch 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  projects  of  political 
supremacy  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  was  the  king  of 
Travancore  who  tore  off  their  diplomacy  to  shreds 
and  inflicted  defeat  upon  defeat  in  well-fought  fields, 

“  After  four  campaigns,”  says  Galletti,  “  Travancore 
had  become  more  powerful  than  he  had  ever  been  before, 
the  Dutch  were,  compelled  to  recognise  all  his  claims, 
and  the  schemes  for  large  territorial  acquisitions  on  the 
west  coast  of  India  were  dropped  by  the  Company.”1 
They  agreed  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Travancore  absorb¬ 
ing  all  the  petty  principalities  of  south  Malabar.  “  It  was 
this  strength  ”  observes  Galletti,  “  which  enabled  Travan¬ 
core  to  resist  the  formidable  armies  of  Mysore  at  a  time 
1  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  24. 
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when  they  were  disputing  the  British  supremacy  in  South 
India.  It  is  a  historical  fact  of  no  small  importance.” 
The  accession  of  strength  to  Travancore  proved  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  English. 

This  aspect  of  the  contribution  made  by  Travancore 
to  the  success  of  British  arms  in  India  has  not,  however, 
been  dearly  understood  even  by  careful  writers.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  “the  Dutch  power  in  India  was 
largely  jeopardized  on  European  battle-fields.”1  Their  failure 
in'  Europe  have  had  prejudicial  consequences.  But  that  did 
not  of  itself  prevent  the  acquisition  of  dominion  in  the  east. 
The  Dutch  should  have  been  able  to  retain  their  hold  in 
Malabar  and  in  south  India,  as  they  did  in  the  Far  East,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  crushing  defeats  inflicted  on  them  by 
Travancore.  The  reign  of  MSrt’han^a  Varraa  is  thus  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  importance  in  the  history  of  Travancore.  It  is 
also-  important  in  the  general  history  of  India. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  period 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  achievement  of  Travancore  a 
knowledge  of  the  political  condition  of  the 
Malabar  coast  at  the  time  is  essential. 
At  the  commencement  of  Mart'handa 
Varma’s  reign  Malabar  was  divided  into  a  number  of  states. 
These  small  principalities  were  constantly  at  war  with  one 
another.  These  were  brought  about,  sometimes  by  avarice, 
but  more  often  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Dutch,  who  not  only 
played  one  state  against  another,  but  set  up  domestic  quar¬ 
rels  and  dynastic  rivalries.  Travancore  (VepsuJ)  was  a  small 
state,  embracing  only  the  southern  portion  of  its  present 
territories.  Tracts,  which  at  one  time  were  under  its  sway, 
were  then  held  by  collateral  branches,  Ferakat'hSvali* 
Elayedat'huswafapam  and  Ds£ingana<j.  To  the  north-east 
of  Vspad  lay  Nedumangad,  otherwise  known  as  Peritally 
1  P.  E,  Roberts,  History  of  British.  India  under  the  Company  and  the 
Crown,  p.  19, 
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or  Perakat'h&vali.  Further  north  was  Kottarakkara  called 
also  Elayedat’huswaitipam.  North  of  Travancore  and  west 
of  Kottarakkar  a  was  the  demesne  of  the  Rani  of  Sttingal, 
the  seniormost  female  member  of  the  ruling  family.  North 
of  Sttingal,  between  the  sea  and  Kot{srakkara,  was 
De§inganad  known  to  westerners  as  Signaty.  Adjoining 
it  on  the  north  were  two  little  kingdoms  Karunggappalli  and 
Venmani  (Betimeni),  the  former  stretching  along  the  sea 
and  the  latter  lying  to  the  east  of  the  backwaters.  Beyond 
that  was  K&yankulam,  Qulli-Quilon.  It  was  a  large 
state  which  ranked  as  the  second  in  that .  part  of  the 
country.  It  was  surrounded  by  the  principalities  of  Kot- 
tarakkara  on  the  south,.  Panthalam  on  the  north-east,  and 
Purakkad  and  Tbekkumknr  on  the  north.  Thrkkunnappula 
(Pagodingo)  was  a  strip  of  land  between  Kayankulam 
and  Purakkad.  It  belonged  to  the  6sja  of  Edappalli. 
Purakkad  (Porca)  stretched  from  Thrkkunnappula  to  the 
limits  of  Cochin.  On  the  east  it  bordered  on  Thekkumkur 
and  VatakkumkQr  which  latter  was  north  of  Thekkumkur, 
and  stretched  as  far  as  Cochin  and  ran  to  the  hills  on  the 
east.  Interspersed  within  the  territory  of  Cochin  were 
three  small  principalities  Edappalli,  Alangad.  (Mangatty) 
and  Parur  (Pindinivattam).  Beyond  these  limits  on  the 
north  were  a  large  number  of  principalities  and  chiefships 
of  which  Cochin  in  the  south  and  Calicut  further  north 
were  the  most  prominent.  The  ftajas  of  Palghat  and 
Kottayam  ruled  over  small  territories.  The  Zamorin’s 
possessions  (Calicut)  lay  between  the  countries  of 
Cochin  and  Kolat’hunad  (Ohirakkal).  The  Zamorin  was 
the  most  powerful  among  the  princes  of  the  north,  and 
was  engaged  in  perpetual  hostility  with  Cochin.  The  small 
territory  of  Ali  Ilaja,  the  only  Muhammadan  chief  in 
Malabar,  lay  contiguous  to  that  of  the  &aja  of  Kolat’hunad. 

Many  of  the  chiefs  exercised  only  limited  influence 
though  its  range  varied.  The  common  factor  in  the 
political  complications  of  the  time  was,  as  mentioned  above. 
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the  wire-pulling  of  the  Dutch.  The  only  rulers  who 
questioned  their  pretentions  and  resisted  their  advance, 
were  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  and  the  Zamorin  of 
Calicut..  Of  these  the  former  was  their  inveterate 
enemy.  The  Dutch  however  were  successful  with  Cochin. 
Vafakkumkur,  Thekkumkur,  Pnrakk&d,  and  Ksyankulam 
forrped  themselves  into  a  kind  of  confederacy  with  Cochin 
at  their  head  to  avail  themselves  of  the  support  of  the 
Dutch,  a  support  which,  however  intermittent,  they  always 
obtained  in  some  measure.  Ksyrnkulam  had  a  more  am¬ 
bitious  programme  than  others.  She  was  a  powerful  state 
and  ‘possessed  an  army  of  15,000  In  airs  who  were  looked 
upon  as  the  best  in  Malabar’.1  His  resources  were  large. 
He  desired  to  bring  the  neighbouring  countries,  Travancore 
not  excluded,  under  his  sway. 

MSrt'hancla  Varma  started  his  work  from  small  beginn¬ 
ings,  There  was  no  regular  system  of  administration  by 
which  the  central  power  could  enforce  its 
Commenoemont  of  decisions.  Immediately  after  his  accession 
the  Maharaja  began  to  make  strenuous 
endeavours  to  make  the  administration  effective  by  a  reorga¬ 
nisation  of  the  government.  Arumukham  Pillai  who  was 
acting  as  Dalava  was  confirmed  in  the  place.  Kumafa- 
swSmi  Pillai  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  with  Thanu 
Pillai,  the  Dalava’s  brother,  as  his  Assistant.  The  financial 
department  was  soon  reorganised,  and  economy  enforced 
in  every ..  branch  of  the  service.  The  army  was  enlarged 
and  improved.  The  soldiers  were  supplied  with  better  arms, 
and  strict  discipline  was  enforced.  The  enrolment  of  the 
sons  of  the  soil  in  large  numbers  engendered  a  sense  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  person  and  throne  of  the  king 
among  the  rank  and  file.  The  contingents  of  mercenaries 
which  had  been  entertained  in  the  previous  reign  were 

l  See  Galietti— The  Dutoh  in  Majabar,  p.  66. 
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disbanded  as  a  measure  of  prudent'statesmanship.  The  pay 
of  those  hired  soldiers  were  in  arrears  and  the  men  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  to  enforce  payment.  They  seized 
the  Dalava  and  placed  him  in  custody  at  Tbrkkanaihkuti 
beyond  the  Aramboly  frontier,  fearing'  that  the  insult 
offered  to  the  king’s  minister  might  provoke  the  Travan- 
coreans  to  make  efforts  to  release  him.  The  Dalava  was 
so  popular  among  the  people  that  his  secret  negotiation 
with  wealthy  men  in  south  Travancore  met  With  speedy 
success.  A  loan  was  floated  in  Kbttsr  and  wealthy  mer¬ 
chants  came  forward  to  contribute  their  share  as  best  as 
they  could.  The  bulk  of  the  arrears  was  soon  discharged; 
But  the  mercenary  force  refused  to  release  the  Dalava  till 
the  last  cash  was  paid.  The  MaharSja  then  ordered 
KumaraswSmi  Pillai,  the  general,  to  proceed  towards 
Thrkkanamkuti  with  a  suitable  force  and  relieve  the  mini¬ 
ster,  a  command  which  was  executed  with  commendable 
promptitude. 

The  attitude  of  the  mercenaries  was  a  great  lesson 
to  the  Maharaja^  and  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
fighting  material  of  his  own  kingdom. 

Tlio  Army.  There  was  the  militia  which  was  bound  to 
follow  the  king  to  his  wars.  But  a  large  standing  army 
was  considered  essential.  “  The  regiments  w’ere  increased 
in  number,  better  discipline  was  enforced,  superior 
arms  were  supplied,  and  a  better  sense  of-  loyalty  and 
obedience  was  infused  among  the  rank  and  file.”1  -This 
reform  had  far-reaching  consequences.  It  enabled  the 
Maharaja  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  courage 
and  the  military  skill  of  his  subjects  who  had  not  only  the 
physical  training  in  the  Kalaris,  but  also  the  inspiration  of 
a  long  tradition  of  success  in  the  field.  It  is  however 
stated  by  some  historians  that  the  standing  army  was 


1  Nagam  Aiya,  State  Manual,  Vol-  I,  p.  334. 
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composed  of  Maravas.1  This  is  not  correct.  The  documents 
preserved  in  the  Trivandrum  temple  show  that  Msh't'h&.nda 
Varma’s  soldiers  were  men  recruited  from  within  Travan- 
core  itself.  Not  a  single  one  of  those  records  make  even  a 
passing  reference  to  the  army  of  Maravas.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  reveal  that  when  the  Thampis  viz.,  the  sons 
of  the  previous  ruler,  brought  Alakappa  MuthaliySr  and 
his  mercenaries  to  try  their  chances  against  Marfhancla 
Varma,  the  latter  mobilised  his  soldiers  from  Quilon.2 
If  as  mentioned  by  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam 
Aiya,  and  endorsed  by  Mr.  K.  M.  Panikkar,3  the  Maharaja 
commanded  the  services  of  an  army  of  Maravas,  that 
army  should  have  been  used  in  expelling  the  forces  of 
the  Muthaliyar.  Gollenesse,  the  Dutch  governor,  has 
recorded  in  his  official  memorandum  drawn  up  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  from  India  that  the  best  of  the  king’s 
soldiers  were  the  Kunchu  KuttaMar,  picked  Nayars,*  and 
surely  they  could  not  be  from  the  Marava  country.  It  is 
instructive  to  remember  that  Shungoonny  Menon  does  not 
mention  that  the  Marava  regiment  took  any  part  in  the 
numerous  wars  of  the  reign.  The  Maharaja  could  have 
never  entertained  the  idea  of  enlisting  Maravas  or  members 
of  any  community  from  the  adjoining  tracts  on  the  east  of 
the  Ghats.  “All  the  great  men  of  his  kingdom  called  Anna- 
vie’s”,  says  Gollenesse,  (1743  A.D.)  “are  men  of  common  Hair 
origin  and  their  rank  is  not  inherited  by  their  descendants ; 
accordingly  they  depend  entirely  upon  the  ruler,  they  owe 
everything  to  him  and  they  obey  him  with  a  slavish 


1  Shungoonny  Menon-History  of  1'ravancore,  p.  115. 

2  App.  M.’  Doo.  OXXX,  p.  116. 

3  Mr.  Panikkar  has  obriouslv  relied  on  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam 
Aiya  foT  this  statement  of  fact.  (See  Malabar  and  the  Dutch,  p.  91.) 
Galletti,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  5&. 
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submission . From  them  he  (the  king)  never  need  fear  con¬ 

spiracies  against  his  person  or  possessions.”1 2  It  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  argument  that  an  intelligent  ruler  like 
Msrt'hancla  Yarma  would  court  trouble  by  enlisting  soldiers 
from  tracts  outside  his  state,  when  the  memory  of  the 
trouble  at  Thrkkanamkuti  was  fresh  in  his  mind,  especially 
when  he  had  excellent  fighting  material  in  his  own  king¬ 
dom.  The  conquests  of  Mart'handa  Yarma  were  made  with 
the  help  of  armies  composed  of  his  own  subjects. 

The  first  year  of  the  Maharaja’s  reign  witnessed  a 
strange  political  development.  The  sons  of.  the  previous 
Maharaja,  Pappu  Thampi3  and  &aman 
TThampishU  Thampi,  attempted  to  seize  the  throne  for 
themselves  notwithstanding  the  well-esta¬ 
blished  custom  that  the  rule  of  succession  in  the  royal 
family  was  Marumdkkat’hayam  and  not  Maklcaihayam.  The 
opportunity  was  favourable.  The  weak  rule  of  &ama  Varma 
did  not  fail  to  engender  a  desire  for  self-assertion  in  the 
members  of  the  other  branches  of  the  ruling  family  who 
felt  that  their  residence  in  places  removed  from  the  capital 
should  not  result  in  a  vested  right  in  the  Thrppsppur 
branch  to  the  detriment  of  the  others.  They  feared  that 
some  day  in  the  not  distant  future  the  territories  under 
their  administration  would  fall  a  prey  to  Mart'handa 
Yarma’s  ambition.  Already  he  had  shown  his  aptitude  for 
state-craft.  The  representatives  of  the  other  branches-  of 
the  VenSiJ  dynasty  were  in  league  with  the  Dutch  against 
him.  And  there  were  a  few  noblemen  in  Travancore  who 
wished  well  by  the  collateral  branches.  All  the  same,  the 
Thampis  realised  that  they  would  not  get  support  within 
the  country.  They  therefore  secured  the  services  of  a 

1  Galletti,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  55. 

2  In  some  records  the  names  appear  as  Rfiman  Raman  and  RSman 
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contingent  of  mercenaries  under  the  command  of  a  certain 
Alakappa  MuthaliySr  from  beyond  the  Ghats.1 

'The  MuthaliySr  arrived  in  Travancore  and  encamped 
first  at  ThrppathisSram  and  later  at  Udayagiri.  Msr- 
t'haruja  Varrna,  finding  no  means  of  subduing  him,  nego¬ 
tiated  an  armistice  through  Kanlmiya  and  Chokkalingam 
Pillai,  the  lieutenants  of  the  MuthaliySr.  They  provided  an 
escort  to  the  Maharaja  at  his  request  for  his  safe  conduct 
to  Quilon  where  he  expected  to  get  support.  In  the  course 
of  the  journey  Mart'handa  Varma  learnt  that  a  large 
number  of  people2  had  congregated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
palace  at  Put'hankbtta  in  Trivandrum  where  the  senior 
Rapi  of  Xttingal  and  other  members  of  the  family  were 
residing  at  the  time.  The  Maharaja  was  soon  on  the  spot, 
and  after  taking  them  to  Attingal,  proceeded  to  Quilon. 

Meanwhile  Alakappa  Muthaliyar’s  forces  proceeded 
to  Trivandrum  along  with  the  Thampis  intending,  it  is 
said,  to  take-possession  of  the  treasures  in  the  Si  I  Padma- 
nabha  temple.  The  Thampis  might  have  had  an  additional 


1  ,.p  Caldwell  oxtracts  a  passage  from  Shungoonny  Menon’s  History  of 
"  Travancore  in  which  it  is  staled  that  the  Thampis  proceeded  to  Trichi. 

nopoly  and  sought  the  help  of  the  PSodyan  governor  in  his  enter- 
prise.  (History  of  Tinnevelly,  p.  254).  And  this  account  has  gained 
currenoy  because  of  the  adventitious  circumstance  that  Menon's  work 
was  the  first  detailed  history  of  Travancore  in  the  English  language.  It 
is  stated  in  another  book  that  the  Nawab  of  Arcot  was  approached  as 
the  suzerain  of  Travancore.  This  is  an  anachronism.  The  last  of  the 
Nayak  kings,  Vijayaranga  Chokkanatha  died  in  3  731.  He  was  succeeded 
by  hiB  widow  Mtnakshi.  It  was  in  1734  that  Chanda  Sahib  subjugated 
the  kingdom  of  Madura.  Until  that  time  Triehinopoly  was  the  seat  of 
Nayak  royalty.  The  year  in  which  the  Thampis  proceeded  to  Trichino- 
poly  was  1730 — 31,  at  least  three  years  before  the  Muhammadan 
invasion  of  Triehinopoly.  Thus  the  account  of  the  Thampis  securing 
help  from  Madura,  Triehinopoly  or  Arcot  is  difficult  of  aeceptanee. 

2  They  Were  commanded  by  the  Pillais  of  Kalakkuftam,  Kofuman  and 
Karakul  am,  (App.  CXXX,  p.  116). 
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motive.  Perhaps  they  might  have  desired  to  strengthen 
their  claim  by  assuming  the  management  over  the  temple 
affairs.  But  notwithstanding  the  display  of  military  force 
Vanchikkuttat'hu  Pillai,1  the  responsible  accountant, 
refused  to  show  them  the  accounts  or  permit  them  to 
open  the  treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  he  summoned  the 
inhabitants,  of  the  neighbourhood  and  placed  the  matter  in 
their  hands.  The  people  fell  upon  the  besieging  forces  who 
were  therefore  obliged  to  fall  back  to  the  south. 

Soon  after,  Msrt’hap.da  Varma  appeared  before  Pad - 
manabhapuram  with  a  large  force  and  recaptured  the  fort; 
Sporadic  fighting  appears  to  have  taken  place  which  ulti¬ 
mately  paved  the  way  for  conciliation.  Alakappa  Muthaliy Sr 
was.  apprised  of.  the  true  facts  and  circumstances ,  relating 
to  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  Thampis.  The  Muthali- 
ygr  saw  that  popular  support  was  on  the  side  of  -the 
Maharaja,  as.  well  as  the  ruling  law  and  uninterrupted 
custom  of  succession  to  the  throne  in  Travancore.  He 
found  that  the  case  of  the  Thampis  had  no  semblance  of 
substance,  for  the  kingship  of  Travancore  rightly  devolved 
on  Mart'handa  Varma  in.  conformity  with  the  usage. of 
centuries  and  the  principles  of  the  Ma rumaklca ihayam  law. 
the  MuthaliySr  then  returned  home  with  his  force.  .  The 
Maharaja  spared.no  pains  to  make,  his- authority  felt,  and. 
he  decided  to  extirpate  his  enemies.  Some  of  the  Mstampb 
mSr  or  noblemen  of  the  land  were  hand  and  glove  with  the 
Tbiampis.  In  the  month  of  Thulam  906  M.E.,  the  Thampis 
were  seized  and  brought  before  Msrt'hsn<ja  Varma  who  was 
camping  in  the/Nagercoil  palace.  So  troublesome  had  they 
grown  in  .the  prosecution  of.  their-  designs  that  the  MahSrSja' 
ordered  them  to  immediate  execution.2  ,  . 


I-  There' appear  to  have  been  two  Vanehikku^at'hu  Pillai*. 

2  App.  OXXX,  p.  117 . 
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Soon  after  this  the  Maharaja  was  obliged  to  proceed 
towards  Quilon.  The  dispute  between  Mar- 
War  with  Quilon.  Varma  and  the&aja  of  Dssingans4 

is  often  described  as  a  war  between  two  independent  states. 
‘‘The  dynasty  of  Jayasimha”  says  Nagam  Aiya,  “still  con¬ 
tinued  to  rule  the  country  between  Alikkal  (in  the  Karu- 
nagappalli  taluk)  in  the  north  and  Paravur  in  the  south, 
and,  as  noted  above,  there  was  an  alliance  in  1727  A.  D. 
between  the  chiefs  of  Chinganad  and  other  states  to  crush 
the  povrer  of  Travancore.”1  This  view  must  be  abandoned. 

Quilon  and  the  tract  of  country  around  stretching 
several  miles  to  the  east  and  south  had  been  an  integral 
part  of  Venad  (Travancore)  from  ,very  early  times.  The 
city  was  an  alternative  capital.  Some  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Travancore  kings  were  from  among  those  who  were 
residing  at  Quilon.  ftavi  Varma  Kukiekhara  and  the 
Bhuthalavlras  are  prominent  examples.  The  practice  in  the 
ruling  families  of  Malabar  was  that  the  several  members 
lived  in  different  places,  the  accredited  king  exercising 
a  general  supremacy  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Matters 
of  local  administration  were  looked  after  by  the  senior  or 
other  members  who  resided  on  the  spot.  The  rule  was 
the  same  in  Travancore  as  it  was  in  Cochin,  Calicut  and 
Kslat'huna^.  To  a  very  large  extent  this  was  the  result 
of  th&  Mdrvm&kkaihayam  system  of  inheritance,  a  system 
Which  ensured  succession  to  all  the  members  according  to 
their  turn,  instead  of  limiting  it  to  the  children  of  the 
eldest  members  or  the  eldest  member  of  a  particular  line  in 
agnatic  devolution.  In  course  of  time  local  interests  appear 
to  have  developed.  Centrifugal  forces  appear  to  have  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  separating  the  branches  for  certain 
purposes.  Adoption  from  one  branch  into  another  was 
not  uncommon.2  But  the  common  bond  remained.  The 

1  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  330, 

2  Kerala  Society  Papers,  No.  3,  pp.  113-144. 
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position  and  the  authority  of  the  common  head,  the  ruling 
sovereign,  used  to  be  scrupulously  respected. 

We  find  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  M.E., 
6a vi  Yarma  of  Thrppllppuc  and  Unni  Ksrala  Yarma  of 
Dsfinganad  were  reigningas  co-kings.1 2  Nieuhoffin  839  M.E, 
(1664  A.  D.)  was  obliged  to  visit  the  king  of  Travancore  at 
Attingal  to  negotiate  certain  commercial  agreement  relating 
to  the  port  of  Quilon.  6avi  Varma  (859-893  M.  E.)  assumed 
the  Desingan&d  muppu  along  with  the  muppus  of  TbrppS- 
ppttr  and  Chirava.  We  have  seen  at  that  time  Ylra  Ksrala 
Varma  of  Nedumangad  putting  forth  his  claim  to  succession, 
though  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  yeild  to  the  decision  of 
Umayamma  Rani  and  her  supporters.  In  869  M.  E.,  we  find 
the  senior  Rani  of  Attingal  (Umayamma)  residing  at 
Kottsrakkara  to  arrange  certain  administrative  details.3 
This  shows  that  there  was  then  no  exclusion  by  the  Kotta- 
rakkara  branch  of  the  authority  of  Venad.  It  is  seen 
from  unimpeachable  evidence  that  6avi  Yarma  (859-893) 
exercised  sovereign  powers  in  the  whole  tract  extending 
up  to  Quilon.  In  894  M.  E.  (1719  A.  D.),  one  year 
after  the  death  of  6avi  Yarma,  Adithya  Yarma  and 
Uppi  Ksrala  Yarma  of  Defingansd  were  both  consulted  by 
the  TcgakJcar  in  regard  to  temple  affairs.3  The  continuing- 
relationship  between  Travancore  and  Dssinganad  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  attitude  of  the  English  in  associating  the 
6&ja  of  Esfinganad  in  their  agreements  with  the  queen 
of  Attingal  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Anjengo.4  At  the. 
same  time  the  king  of  Travancore  was  persuaded  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  affairs  of  the  settlement.5 " 


1  See  Supra,  pp.  185-186. 

2  Kerala  Society  Papers,  Series  3,  p.  133. 

3  App.  M.  Doe.  CXXIX,  pp.  110-11J. 

4  Vide  Biddulph,  Pirates  of  Malabar  etc.,  pp.  288-1 

6  MAlabar  Manual,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  11-12, 
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At  the  time  of  fema  Varma’s  death  one  of  the  adopted 
prinoes  was  residing  at  Quilon.  -  That  prince,  probably 
Uppi  Kerala  Varma,1 2  who  was  the  senior  Thiruvati  of 
De&nganSd  even  during  the  time  of  Adithya  Varma,' was 
muoh  older  than  Mart'hsnda  Varma,  who  according  to  all 
accounts8  was  born  only  in  881  M.  E.  The  statement  of 
Shungoonny  Menon  and  others  that  Upni  Kerala  Varma 
died  in  899  is  -not  more  acceptable-  than  his  alleged -reign 
between  (893  and  899  M.E.).  Even  if  he  actually  died  in  that 
year  there  must  have  been  another  member  of  the  ruling 
family  residing  at  Quilon  with  the  title  Des'inganad  muppu. 
Padmanabha  Menon  states  that  ‘the  Quilon  branch  of  the 
Travancore  family  seems  to  have  secured  its-practical  inde¬ 
pendence  according  as  the  power  of  the  main  family  de¬ 
clined  in  Travancore.’3  This  is  the  result  of  the -  view 
that  author  shared  with  others  viz.,  that  Quilon  was  a 
principality  separate  from  Travancore  which  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  very  small  principality.  According  to  Van 
Goens  (1675)  ‘Travancore  begins  with  the  west  of  Cape 
Comorin  and  ends  on  the  west  coast  about  two  hours, 
walk  or  less  north  of  Thengapattapa  (in  the  Vilavankod 
taluk)’.4  This  description  is  not  only  wrong  but  grotesque. 
There  are  some  writers  who  have  recorded  that  the  kingdom 
extended -between  Edava  and  Irattamala  while  according 
to  still  others  Attingal  was  the  northern  boundary.5 * 
Visscher  on  the  other  hand  states  that  Travancore  extended- 
up  to  Panopoli  which  lay  contiguous  to  Thekkumkur.0 
These  descriptions  are  all  wrong. 

1  He  Seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  princes  adopted  in  863  M.  E. 

2  Eg.  Shungoonny  Menon,  History  of  Travancore,  p.  106. 

3  History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  II,  p.  57. 

4  See  Galletti— The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  22. 

5  Nagam  Aiya— State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  330, 

Letter  No.  IK- 
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Other  serious  mistakes  have  sometimes,  been  made* 
William  Bakker  Jacobsz,  the  Councillor  Extraordinary, 
addressed  letters  of  his  arrival  in  Malabar  to  ‘the  Pula  of 
Cariatta,  the  Guri'p  of  Trevancore,  and  th'e  Am'een  of  Attinga! 
in  the  view  that  they  were  ruling  over  kingdoms  or  principa¬ 
lities,  and  Galletti  uses  this  information  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which.  Malabar  was  then  divided  into  petty 
states.1  According  to  Visscher,  'Signati  was  subdivided, 
into  three  portions,  the  first  belonging ;  to  the  IrtSLja,  the 
second  to  the  Poele  Barriatte,  and  the  third  to  the  Goeryp 
of  Travancore  and'  that  this  division  originated  with  three 
co-heiresses,  sisters  of  the  house  of  Signati,2  It  is  riot 
deemed  necessary1  to  make  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
correctness'  of  the  territorial  limits  of  Travancore  set  forth 
in  these  and  other  descriptions.  A  few  outstanding  facts 
alone  need- be  noted.  There  was  no  period  in  history  in 
which  the  tracts  north. nf  Vilavankod.  and  south  of  Attingal 
were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  ruling  house  Of  Travan¬ 
core.  Similarly  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  king  of 
Travancore  did  not  exercise  his  political  authority  within' 
the  district  of  Attingal  which  had  been  assigned  to  the, 
female  members  of  the  family  for  their  maintenance.  There' 
i'S'  also  evidence  to  show  that  East  Kallada  which  lies' 
very  near  Quilon  was  in-  the  possession  of  the  Thrppg,ppiir" 
branch.  The  records  do  not  stop  there.  So  late  as  in  905 
M.  E„  just  a  year  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
with  the  6,a.ja  of  Jayasimhanad,  Msrfhanda  Varma  mobi¬ 
lised  infantry  and  cavalry  from  Quilon  after  staying  there 
for  several  days.  The  force  so  mobilised  was  to  be  directed 
against  the  Thampi  pretenders.3  The  conflict  between 
Travancore  and  Dehnganad  which  is  accepted  as  a  histori¬ 
cal  fact  by  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  was  thus  an  event 


1  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  SO. 

2  .Letter No.  IX.  . 

3  App.  p.  116. 
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of  a  different  character.  Uppi  Kerala  Varma  who  was 
residing  at  Kollam,  and  was  the  senior  prince  in  the 
family,  must  naturally  have  aspired  to  the  kingship.  But 
M5rt'h5nd.a  Varma,  who  was  an  ambitious  prince  and  had 
been  exercising  real  authority  in  the  previous  reign, 
resolved  to  seize  the  throne.  He  was  sorely  incensed  to 
find  that  the  Bsja  made  an  alliance  with  the  ruler  of 
Ksyankulam  to  invade  VenS^.  Having  strengthened  his 
position  by  the  adoption  of  a  prince  from  Ksyankulam,  he 
took  possession  of  east  Kallada  which  belonged  to  Travan- 
core,  but  was  contiguous  to  the  territory  of  Quilon.  The 
MahSrSja  considered  this  a  twofold  injury.  The  adoption 
from  Kayankulam  was  deeply  resented,  and  the  invasion 
of  east  Kallada  was  regarded  as  a  wanton  insult.  The  Tra- 
vancore  army  under  the  command  of  Dalava  Arumukham 
Pillai  marched  at  once  against  Quilon.  Msrt'handa  Varma 
demanded  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  occupied  terri¬ 
tory,  and  pressed  that  the  Baja’s  fort  should  be  razed  to 
the  ground.  ,  This  was  to  make  him  entirely  innocuous  for 
the  future.  The  Baja  of  Quilon  was  obliged  to  cancel  the 
adoption,  to  raze  the  fortifications,  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
Msrf  hapda  Varma.  He  was  asked  to  transfer  his  residence 
to  Trivandrum  where  he  was  lodged  at  the  Valiyakoyikkal. 
The  Travancore  army  remained  at  Quilon. 

The  Baja  of  Kayankulam  viewed  these  proceedings 
with  apprehension.  A  little  before  this,  Msrt'hsnda  Varma 
War  with  K&  an  ^ad  seiz0d  the  small  state  of  KarunSgap- 

kujam.an*  palli  (Marta)  which  adjoined  Ksyankulam 
on  the  south,  by  giving  one  of  the  Attingal 
princesses  in  adoption,  but  keeping  the  whole  authority  in 
his  own  hands.1  Allying  himself  with  the  Baja  of  Cochin, 
the  king  of  Kayankulam  sent  secret  emissaries  to  Tri¬ 
vandrum  to  inform  the  Baja  of  Quilon  that  if  he  could 
escape  and  reach  Quilon  he  would  get  back  his  lost 


1  Galletti,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  66- 
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territory.  The  :ftaja  made  his  escape  and  joined  his 
friends.  A  strong  earthen  mound  was  soon  thrown  up 
around  Quilon,  and  other  measures  were  taken  to  withstand 
the  attacks  from  Travancore.  The  'ftaja  of  Quilon  was 
assisted  by  the  Dutch  _in  addition  to  the  rulers  of  Ksyan- 
kulam  and  Cochin.  Arumukham  Pillai  attempted  to  take 
the  fort,  but  without  success.  Nor  did  the  Maharaja’s 
presence  on  the  spot  improve  the  prospect.  Meanwhile  the 
&5ja  of  Kayankulam  invaded  Karunagappalli.  His  men 
offered  insult  to  the  Rani  of  Attingal  who  was  then  resi¬ 
ding  in  the  Nedumpuram  palace  at  Thiruvalla.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Kayankulam  forces  the  Rani  sought 
asylum  within  the  temple  sanhrtham-l 

Enraged  beyond  measure,  Mart'hspda  Varma  decided 
to  make  simultaneous  attacks  on  Quilon  and  Kayankulam. 
The  Kayankulam  6aja  (1733  A.  D.)  sent  Rwara  Bhatta- 
thiri,  one  of  his  ministers,  to  Maten,  the  Dutch  governor, 
to  secure  his  help  as  Travancore  was  making  great  pre¬ 
parations  for  attack.  But  Maten  replied  that  those  troubles 
were  caused  by  the  ftaja  having,  without  any  provocation, 
invaded  Karunagappalli.  He  said  that  he  could  give  no 
assistance  but  as  the  ruler  of  NeiJumangSd  had  refused 
leave  to  the  Travancoreans  to  pass  through  his  territory 
to  attack  Kayankulam,  the  latter  had  bettor  join  their 
forces  with  that  of  Nedumangad.1 2 3  But  Msrt'hapda  Varma 
effectively  prevented  the  combination  of  their  forces  by 
seizing  NedumangSd  and  KottSrakkara  which  were  both 
under  the  rule  of  the  Elayedat'hu  swarupam  branch.  |  In  909 
M.  E.  (1734  A.  D.j  he  removed  the  members  of  that  branch 
to  his  own  capital.  A  large  army  was  put  into  the  field. 
The  English  at  Anjengo  and  the  French  at  Mahe  supplied 
the  MahSrSja  with  the  necessary  arms  and  ammunition. 

1  App.  M.  Boo.  CXXX,  p.  120. 

2  Francis  Day— The  Land  of  the  Perumals,  p.  129. 

3  Galletti— The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p-  65. 
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One  section  of  the  army  attacked  Quilon  while 
another  proceeded  to  Kayankulam.  Several  battles  were 
fought,  but  without  any  decisive  result.  At  last  the  6sja 
of  Kayankulam,  who  commanded  his  army  in  person,  was 
killed  in  the  course  of  a  gallant  encounter  in  909  M.  E. 
The  king’s  chavettulcar 1  continued  the  fight  till  they  were 
killed  to  a  man.  But  'KSyankulam  was  not  defeated.  The 
6aja’s  brother  continued  the  war  with  vigour.  He  was  now 
more  powerful  as  he  had  succeeded  to  the  rulership  of 
Quilon,  on  the  death  of  the  Mat’ha  6sja,  in  virtue  of  the 
adoption  of.  906  M.  E.,.  although  that  arrangement  had  been 
cancelled  by  the  peace  of  Quilon.  The  ftsja’s  army  rein¬ 
forced  by  strong  contingents  from  the  Dutch  fort  at  Tanga- 
sserry  advanced  southwards  as  far  as  Sttingal.  6sma 
Varma,,  the  heir-apparent  of  Travancore,  proceeded  to 
Viralam  near  Attingal  which  was  besieged  by  the  invading 
army.  The  prince  held  out  against  great  odds.  M5,rt'h5n<Ja 
Varma  hastened  to  the  place  with  an  army  collected  from 
the  districts  of  Trivandrum. and  Chirayinkll  and  gave  battle 
to  the  besiegers  who  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 

It 'was  about  that  time  that  a  conspiracy  was 
set  on  foot  to  assassinate  Mart'hSnda  Varma.  Instigated 
by  the  6a. j a  of  Kayankulam,  some  of  the  Mstampi- 
m£r,  especially  those  who  disapproved  of  the  action 
taken  by  .  Mart'han<Ja  Varma  against  Nedumangadi  and 
Kottarakkara,  conceived  a  plan  to  murder  the  king  by 
making  a  sudden  attack  on  him  in  the  course  of  the  Ira, tty, 
procession  from  the  temple  to  the  beach.  The  understand¬ 
ing  was  that,  as  soon  as  the  men  promised  by  the  6&ja  of 
Kayankulam  arrived  at  Trivandrum  to  join  the  local 
malcontents,  they  should  fall  upon  the  king.  But  the, 
letters  were  intercepted.  The  conspiracy  being  thus 
divulged,  Msrfhanda  Varma  ordered  a  strong  escort  to 

1  The  chaveltukdr  were  men  who  vowed  to  defend  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  to  die  for  him.  (See  K.  P.-  Padmanabha  Menon,  History  of  Kerala, , 
Vol.  I,  p.  510.)  .  , 
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accompany  him  in  the  procession.  The  men  from  Kayan- 
kulam  did  not  come  and  no  trouble  occurred.  However,  the 
Maharaja  made  a  careful  investigation  into  the  genesis  and 
development  of  the  conspiracy;  The  guilty  were  found  out 
and  punished.  Their  properties  were  confiscated,  their 
women  banished  the  country  or  sold  to  the  fishermen  on  the 
coast.1  The  Maharaja  took  these  drastic  steps  to  stamp 
out  all  vestiges  of  disaffection.2 

Th9  death  of  Dalava  Arumukbam  Pillai  in  911 
M.  E.  was  a  great  Joss  to  the  king  and  the  country. 
The  Maharaja  placed  his  brother  Thapu  Pillai  at  the  helm 
of  affairs.  But  he  too  died  in  less  than  a  year.  In  912 
M.  E.,  the  high  and  responsible  post  of  the  Dalava  was 
conferred  upon  ftSmayyan,  a  successful  man  of  affairs  and 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  Maharaja.  The  Dalava's  office 
was  a  combination  of  those  of  prime  minister  and  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  in  the  same  person;  and  RSmayyan  was  as 
good  a  soldier  as  he  was  an  administrator. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Msrfh&pfla  Varmatobe 
served  by  able  and  faithful  ministers,  Krishnan  ApnSvi, 
MSrt’hancla  Pillai,  Sivathanu  Pillai,  Malian  Sankaran  and 
others  whose  names  are  prominently  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  the  time,  particularly  the  Anjengo  Diaries.  The 
Dalava  was  the  chief  minister  primus  inter  pares.  The 
Maharaja  was  glad  to  summon  all  his  ‘Ministers  of  State’  to 
consider  important  questions.3  The  Crown  Prince,  6sma 
Varma,  was  also  of  immense  assistance.  The  personality 
of  the  Maharaja  inspired  confidence  by  its  dominating 
superiority  and  set  the  country  in  the  path  of  conquest  and 
consolidation. 


1  App.  CXXX,  pp.  121-122. 

2  Tbia  event  occurred  in  912  M.  E-  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam 
Aiya  assign  the  event  to  an  earlier  date.  The  version  given  in  App. 
Doc.  CXXX,  p.  122,  appears  to  be  the  correct  one. 

3  For  this  praotice  see  Anjengo  Consultations  1744-47,  Vol.  I,  p.  86, 

36 
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Attingal. 

V  Msrt'handa  Varma  now  proceeded  to  extend  his 
■  territories.  The  first  step  was  to  assume  direct  control  over 
:the  so-called  Attingal  ‘queendom.’  Nagam  Aiya  describes 
:  it1  as  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  states.  Shungoonny 

•  Me  non  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  event.  According 
to  him  the  Ranis’  residence  at  Attingal  had  its  origin 

-'in'  an  assignment  made  by  Adit'hya  Varma  in  the  fifth 
’Century  of  the  Malabar  Era  to  the  two  princesses  adopted 
from  Kolat'hunsd-  There  is  a  general  notion  that  Attingal 
•’was'  originally  an  independent  state  ruled  by  the  Rspis 
"and  that  the  kings  of  Travancore  exercised  no  authority 
in  that '  tract.  This  is  based  on  certain  statements  found 
'•in  .the  -memoirs,  commentaries  and  state-papers  of  the 
’Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English,  which  have 
<  been  mainly  relied  on  by  historians.  “Apart  from  what  can 
be  gathered  from  Portuguese  and  Dutch  writers,”  says 
Padmanabha  Menon,  “we  have  little  or  no  means  of  infor- 

•  ination  regarding  these  native  principalities  till  we  come  to 
'the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.”1  This  is  not  a 
correct  view;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  historical  inform¬ 
ation  which  may  be  gathered  from  Indian  literature,  Mala- 
■yaiairij-Sauskrit  and  Tamil,  besides  the  valuable  material 
‘  afforded  by  "  inscriptions,  tradition,  folk-lore,  customs  and 
■institutions.  But  so  far  as  the  accounts  of  the  later  his¬ 
torians  are  concerned  the  observations  of  the  learned  author 
are  substantially  correct. 

The  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  earlier  English 
V  Rk  ede  d  wr^ers  rocol'ded  certain  half-truths  which 
anHamiieton.aD  have  obtained  a  genera]  currency.  The 
;r status  of  Attingal  is  fine  of  those 
.subjects. which  have  suffered  on  account  of  imperfect 
knowledge  and  a  wrong  perspective.  It  is  therefore 
1  History  of  Kera  la7v0T.  II,  pp.  56,  57.  "v  "  ~  1 
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necessary -to  exam'ne  the  sources.'  '  The- statements -of  -Vum: 
Rheede  and  Hamilton,  the  former  a  Dutch  governor,  of ; 
Malabar,  and  the  latter  an  Englishman  who  compiled,  a-- 
“Description  of  Hindustan”  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine-i 
teenth  century,  formed  the  groundwork  for  later  opinion... 
According  to  Van  Rheede  (16??)  “the  Princess  <f  Attingah  - 
who  is  not  alone  the  mother  of  Travancore  but  the  eldest 
of  .Tippa.po$orewdm  has  a  large  territory  of  ;her  .  pwn; 
independent  of  Travancore.”  Hamilton  states  that  -  “the, 
Tamburetties  of .  Attingara  possessed  the  sovereignty  of- 
Travancore  from  remote  antiquity,  until  .Raja  Martanden: 
Wurmah,  who  died  in  1759,  and  was  the  son  of  onq  of  The  ; 
Tamburetties  adopted  from  Cherikal  persuaded  the  reigning’ 
Tamburetry  to  resign  the  sovereign- authority  to  the  Rajas,  • 
both  for  herself  and  for  all  succeeding  Tamburetties.  To  j 
perpetuate  these,  conditions,  a  regular  treaty  w-as  executed  ■ 
between  the  Raja  and  the  Tamburetty,  which  was  inscribed 
op  a  silver  plate  and  ratified  by  the  most  solemn  Ampre- . 
cations,  limiting  the  successions  to  the  offspring  .  of  they 
Attinga  Tamburetties.’1 


1  The  theory  that  the  R&pis  of  Attingal  exercised: 
sovereign  powers,  expounded  by  these  writers  and  those 
who  followed  them,  was  the  result  of  igno- 
ForT|noraVntter8  ranee  of  local  conditions.  They  did'  not 
care  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  nice¬ 
ties  of  Malabar  law  or  the  correct  details  .of  the  history 
of  the  ruling  dynasties.  The  early  English  traders  were  no 
better  than  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch.  The  Anjengo 
factors  thought  only  of  their  warehouse,  their  purchases 
and  sales,  and  their  account  books.  They  had  no  motive 
or  inclination  to  investigate  the  relative  position  of  the 
members  of  the  ruling  family  of  Travancore,  so  long 
as  they  obtained  trading  concessions  from  any  one  who  was  ' 
ostensibly  in  a  position  to  make  the  grants,  The  factors 


I  A  Description  of  Hindustan,  Vol.  XI,  p','  315. 
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knew  that  there  was  a  king  who  exercised  his  authority 
from  Padmanabhapuram,  Trivandrum  and  Quilon.  But 
they  were  content  to  seek  favours  from  local  authorities 
by  approaching  officers  and  other  men  of  influence  on  the 
spot.1  The  English  do  not  seem  to  have  been  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  the  ftsja  and  the  Rani  belonged  to  the  same 
family  which  was  governed  by  the  peculiar  rules  of 
Marumakkaihayam  law.  At  the  best,  their  ideas  on  that 
subject  were  vague  and  shadowy.  There  are  several 
instances  in  which  that  ignorance  may  be  proved  from 
authentic  records.  The  following  is  a  typical  one.  So  late 
as  in  1749  A.  D.,  the  Anjengo  Diary  recorded  that  a  prince  of 
Travancore,  ‘second  heir  of  the  Travancore  palace’  married 
a  princess  of  Sttingal,2  a  matrimonial  alliance  the  most 
opprobrious  and  sinful  according  to  the  ideas  which  then 
prevailed  and  still  prevail  in  Malabar.  But  the  factors  of 
Anjengo  sitting  in  serious  conclave  saw  their  way  to 
approve  of  a  resolution  for  the  award  of  a  wedding  present. 
Later  on  they  passed  the  accounts  as  correct  and  true.3 

Ere  long  the  English  discovered  that  the  grant  made 
by  the  Rspi  would  avail  them  little  unless  it  was  confirmed 


1  The  following  extract  from  the  Records  of  Fort  St.  George  is  instructive. 
Strutt  was  deputed  to  examine  the  accounts  and  make  suggestions  for  the 
better  management  of  the  Hast  India  Company's  business.  When  he  went 
to  Attingal  to  see  the  Thampur&tfi  he  was  unable  to  see  her  as  it  was 
rather  late  at  night.  He  would  see  the  head  ‘Pulla’  instead  ;  but  when 
he  found  the  head  ‘Pulla’  was  dead,  he  was  satisfied  to  saek  an  interview 
with  his  brother  with  whom  he  talked  over  important  business  matters. 
Strutt  gave  practical  shape  of  his  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  the 
head  ‘Pnlla's’  brother,  by  firing  13  guns  in  his  honour.  (Records  of  Fort 
St.  George,  Diary  of  Mr.  Strutt’s  Commission,  1714-1715,  Vol.  I,  p.  16  ) 

2  Records  of  Fort  St.  George,  Anjengo  Consultations,  1749-50,  Vol.  II- B. 
p.  95. 


Ibid.  pp.  ICO  &  107. 
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by  the  actual  ruler.  They  therefore  made  use  of  e^ery 
opportunity  to  secure  the  Icing’s  co-operation.  Two  facts  : 

stand  out  prominently  in  the  later  trans- 
Later  views. .  act:j0ns.  On  all  occasions  in  which  the 
English  had  need  of  the  help  of  the  government  they 
approached  the  king  for  assistance.  They  even  under¬ 
took  to ‘put  down  the  enemies  and  subject  the  country  to 
the  King.’1  When  the  English  learnt  the  situation  clearly 
they  sought  his  junction  with  the  Rani  in  the  execution 
of  documents  which  conferred  privileges  upon  them.  From 
him  they  sought  compensation  for  certain  losses  incurred  . 
by  them  through  the  illegal  acts  of  his  subjects  at 
Anjengo.  In  1723  the  king  of  Travancore  pledged  himself 
with  the  Anjengo  factors  to  call  to  order  Sendu  Oommodu 
for  his  faults  at  Anjengo.  The  treaty  between  Orme 
and  the  Rani  of  Attingal  in  1722  was  ratified  by  the  king 
of  Travancore  styled  as  the  &aja  of  Dssingana^.2  In  1731 
the  factors  of  Anjengo  secured  the  junction  of  the  king  with 
the  Rani  of  Attingal  in  making  a  conveyance  of  the  gardens 
of  ‘Palatady  and  Cottudaii’.  This  association  makes  it 
clear  that  an  effective  disposition  by  the  Rani  of  Attingal 
of  rights  over  immovable  property  required  the  king’s  pre¬ 
vious  assent  or  subsequent  confirmation  for  its  validity.  This 
means  that  in  political  matters  the  Ranis  of  Attingal  as  . 
such  exercised  no  sovereign  rights.  It  was  a  different 
matter  when  they  happened  to  be  the  regents  of  minor 
6ajas,  in  which  case  they  owed  their  authority  to  their 
membership  in  the  Tfcrppappur  (SilfSdam) _swampam.,  and. 
not  to  any  independent  status  as  ‘queens  of  Attingal.’ 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  details  that  the., 
statements  of  Van  Rheede  and  others  have  to  be  examined. 


1  Logan,  Malabar  Manual,  p.  353. 

2  History  of  Kerala^  Vol.  I.  p.  339, 
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According  to  Van  Rheede,  it  may  be  repeated,  'the  Erin- ' 
cess  of  Attingah  is  not  alone  the  mother  of  Travancore  but 
-  the  eldest  of  Tippaposorewam ’  and  that  ‘the 

Current  versions  youngest  Princess  who  lives  with  the  old 
Quean  not  only  rules  Attmgah  but  Travan¬ 
core  itself.’  This  sentence  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
alleged  independence  of  Attingah  This ‘youngest  princess’was 
Umayamma  Rsuii.  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  governing  Tra¬ 
vancore  after  the  death  of  Adithya  Varma  of  Vellarappalli 
on  behalf  of  the  minor  king  &avi  Varma.  The  queen  of ; 
Sttingal  is  also  said  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  the  ■; 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  this 
account  with  that  of  Nieuhoff  who  visited  Autingal  more 
than  a  dozen  years  earlier.  He  was  the  officer  deputed  by 
Hustart,  the  Dutch  goveimor  of  Ceylon,  to  enter  into  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  the  rulers  of  the  Malabar  coast.  He. 
possessed  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  country.  Nieuhoff  had;/ 
the  privilege  of  being  acquainted  with  the  queen.  He  had 
interviews  with  the  king  of  Travancore  at  Attingal  where  - 
‘he  kept  his  residence,  being  come  thither  some  days 
before’.’  -  He  saw  there  two  palaces  at  Attingal,  one  for 
the  king  and  the  other  for  the  queen,  directly  opposite  to  ; 
one  another,  with  some  rice  fields  between  them.  He  has. 
recorded  that  His  Majesty,  the  king  of  Travancore,  was  not , 
a  little  dissatisfied  at  their  burning  the  royal  palace  :  of 
Quilon  and  that  the  king’s  Eesidoor  had  been  ordered  to 
treat  of  that  as  well  as  the  other  subject  with  him.2  Whilst 
they  were  debating  this  matter,  an  envoy  arrived  from  the 
queen  of  Quilon,  with  a  letter,  in  which  she  complained  . 
that  she  had  not  received  any  share  of  the  customs,  nor 
were  the  cannon  restored  to  her.  The  Sesidoor  asked  him 
what  the  meaning  of  it  was,  and  whether  they  would  do 
less  than  the  Portuguese. 

1  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels- Vol.  II,  p.  226- 
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Being  requested  by  Nieuhoff  to  enter  into  a  commercial 

■  agreement  with  the  Dutch  Company,  the  king  replied 
that  in  a  thing  of  that  nature  in  which  several  others  besides 
■himself  were  concerned,  he  must  take  some  leisure  to  advise, 
and  that  he  would  send  one  of  his  Eesidoors  to  Quilon  to 

'  treat  further  on  the  matter.  Nieuhoff  also  states  that  when 
Vatayattu  Pillai  of  Quilon  caused  the  death  of  one  of 
,the  Rani’s  Eesidoors ,  the  Travancore  Eesidoor  promised  f 
;  to.  get  him  called  to  account  by  the  king.1  The  Ra.hi 

■  on .  her.  part  had  also  intimated  to  the  Dutch  that 
.though  she  was  inclined  to  an  agreement  with  them  she 
could  not  do  .so  till  the  king  of  Travancore  was  gone.2 

.  These  facts  recorded  by  Nieuhoff  make  it  clear  that 
Attingal  had  no  existence  as  a  separate  kingdom  or  princi¬ 
pality  ruled  over  by  the  queen. 

The  queen  of  Quilon  (Attingal)  at  that  time  was  a  re¬ 
markable  woman  Who  showed  a  great  deal  of  ‘good  conduct’ 
in  the  management  of  her  affairs.3  She  had  several  places 
’of  residence,  Quilon,  Attingal  and  Kallada.  She  kept  -a 
magnificent  court  which  impressed  the  European  visitor. 
Yet,  Nieuhoff,  who  knew  the  Rspi  intimately  and  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  a  golden  bracelet  from  her,  does  not  say 
that  she  was  the  ruler  of  Attingal,  much  less  an  independent 
ruler.  Visscher  (1717-1723)  speaks  of  four  principal  royal 
houses  in  Malabar;  Travancore,  Cochin,  the  Zamorin  and 
Kolat’hiri4;  The  first  of  these  kingdoms  is  Travancore 
in  the  south  which  included  in  it  Attingal.  This  derives 
support  from  .Nieuhoff  who  wrote  his  account  years  ago. 


The  account  given  by  Hamilton  and  other  English 
‘Writers  is  not  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  Van 

L  .Ohurekill’s  Collection  of  Voyages,  p.  229- 

2  Do.  p-  227. 

3  Do.  p.  230. 

4  Letter  No.  IX.  ,.  , 
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Rheede.  The  silver  plate  treaty  referred  to  by  Hamilton 
has  never  seen  the  light  of  day;  nor  had  his  informants 
any  correct  ideas  of  the  transaction.  The 
Ha«carninedieW  document  is  not  found  among  the  records 
preserved  in  the  palace  of  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja,  the  Mathilalcam,  or  the  other  repositories  of 
old  records.  Neither  Shungoonny  Menon  nor  Pac'hu 
Mttt'hathu  makes  any  mtntion  of  the  silver  plate  treaty. 
The  details  stated  by  Hamilton  provide  strong  grounds 
for  the  rejection  of  his  facile  theory.  The  sovereignty 
which  is  said  to  have  been  transferred  was  the  sovereignty 
of  Travancore  possessed  by  the  Thampuratfis  of  Attingal 
from  remote  antiquity.  This  is  a  strange  proposition. 
•From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  evidence 
Travancore  was  ruled  by  kings  and  not  by  queens.  The 
kings  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  virtue  of  their  birthright  as 
the  eldest  male  members  of  the  ruling  family.  It  is  stated 
by  Hamilton  that  future  succession  was  limited  by  the  silver 
plate  treaty  to  the  offspring  of  the  Attingal  Thampurgitis. 
From  the  fifth  century  M.  E.,  the  female  members  of 
the  ruling  family  of  Travancore  were  known  as  Attingal 
Rgnis.  It  was  only  the  male  children  of  those  Tham- 
purgttis,  either  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  who  could  inherit 
the  throne.  Mgrt'handa  Varma  and  the  heir-apparent 
6sma  Varma  were  sons  of  Attingal  Thampur&ttis.  There 
was  therefore  no  reason  for  an  agreement,  much  less  for 
any  ‘solemn  imprecation’  as  its  sanction.  Among  the 
other  western  writers  may  be  mentioned  Forbes  and 
Ives.  The  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  the  foimer 
possessed  may  be  easily  evaluated  from  his  readiness  to  call 
the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  the  Diivan  of  the  queen 
of  Attingal,1  Ives  got  his  information  in  the  course  of  a 
short  conversation  which  he  had  with  Spencer,  the  chief  of 
the  Anjengo  factory,  who  saw  him  in  his  ship.  The  whole 
fabric  raised  by  those  writers  thus  falls  to  the  ground. 


1  Forbes,  Oriental  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  pp.  269-270. 
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The  actual  status  of  the  Ranis  of  Attingal-  is  made 
clear  in  the  Pathivu  account  of  923  M.  E.,  whieh  embodies 
the  result  of  a  careful  deliberation  by 
ttieRanisf  king^  Mart'han^a  Vanna,  the  senior  RSJji' 
of  Attingal,  and  the  members  of  the 
Ycgam.1  It  says  that  the  eldest  female  member  Of  fihO' 
Thrppappftr  swarupam  should  invariably  be  styled  Attingal 
Mnt’ha  ThampurSn,2  the  next  in  age'  as  Attingal  El  ay  a 
Thampursn,  and  the  still  younger  princesses  as  Third 
Princess  and  so  on.  The' record  also  states  that,  in  cases  Of 
apprehended  failure  of  heirs,  unmarried  females  from  the" 
KOlat'hunSd  family  should -be  adopted  into  the  ThrppSlppQr 
line  after  the  performance  of  patiyettam  in  the  Trivandrum 
temple.  The- rights  and  obligations  of  the  Attingal  Mttt'ha: 
Thampuran  and  Elaya  Thampursn  are  not  detailed  in  the 
document,  probably  because  they  were  well-known  at 
the  .  time.  They  were  members  of  the  Thrppappttr  ruling 
family  and  were  in  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  revenues  " 
derived:  from  the  district  of  Attingal  (and  Edakkod).3 

.1.  The  factum  of  adoption  and  the  assignment .  Of  the  >. 
Attingal  tract  to  the  adopted  BSnis  in  the  fifth  century  ; 

_  !  :  M.E.. is  proved  by  evidence  both  positive';', 

Ongm  m  adoption.  ..  aT1(j  n0ga^VOi  The. emergence  of  the  namec 
of  Attingal  into  importance  was  almost  sudden..  It  is  not 
met  with  in  records  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  or  .  sixteenth 
century  of  the  "Christian  Era..  The  probative  value'  of  the. 
omission  of  the  name  Attingal  in  .  inscriptions  and  indi** 
ge.nous  literary.-  compositions;  create,  a  presumption,  almost 
conclusive  ’.that  the  ‘estate’  or  ‘principality’  was. hot  in 
existence. in  the  earlier  periods  of  history.  That*  presump?., 
tion: becomes  a  conclusive  proof  for.  the  following'  reasons, 


1  :  ApjJ.  Doe.  CXXXIV,  p,  13s.  .  .  .  . . 

2  ..  The  word  Thampufan  generally  means  a  member  of  a  ruling  family. 

3  Shungobniiy  Menon,  History  of  Travanpore,  p, -93;. .  V.  - 

3 1  '  ’  . .  ‘  "  .  . ' 
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£uhi:sandUdm<  which  describes  all  the  ruling  houses 
f$prn  Maualur  in  the  Tamil  country  to  Mahoiayapuiam,  the 
Riodern  Crangar.ure,  on  the  west  coast,  makes  no  mention 
of  Attingal.  On  the  other  hand  it  speaks  of  only  one  single 
dynasty,  the'  Kupaka,  as  ruling  over  the  whole  of  the 
west  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Quilon.  The  omission 
of-  Attingal  in  the  Uiiiiunilisanduam  is  also  significant. 
This'  shows  that  when  these  poems  were  composed 
Attingal.  had  no  prominence  either  for  its  royal  rest-' 
dence  or  for  any  temple,  or  any  other  place  of  public  or 
dynastic  interest.  Obviously,  the  residence  of  the  Ranis  at 
Attingal  must  have  begun  later.  The  statement  made  by 
Shungoonhy  Menon  that  the  adoption  and  the  installation 
of  the  Ranis  at'  Attingal  took  place  in  the  fifth  century 
(presumably  during  the  last  decade)  may  therefore  be 
accepted  as  correct. 

p.i'H;  Suadaram  Pillai,  and  following  him  Kagam  Aiya, 
explained  the  connection  between  Travancore  and  Attingal  : 
with  the  hplp  of  another  theory.  According  to  the  former, 
Attingal  was  an  independent  principality  from  the  earliest 
times,  which  merged  later  on  into  Veps^.1  “The  early 
aggressive  vigour  of  the  kingdom  of  Vsnsd:,”  observed  the 
Professor,  “meeting  with  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  more 
exposed  and  troublesome  eastern  border,  over  which  it 
had  once  extended  itself,  as  proved  by  the  inscriptions  said 
to  exist  in  •  Ch^ramahSdevi  and  other  villages  Of  South 
TinileVelly,  must  have  next  turned  itself  to  the  north,  where 
evidently  it  found  freer  scope  for  exercise.  The  first  state, 
then  to  be  absorbed  would  naturally  be  Attingal,  supposing 
it:.was:then  independent.  And  to  account  for  the  facts,  we: 
have:  next,  only  to  .assume  that  for  conciliating  the  newly 
added  province,  an  alliance  through  marriage  or  adoption  : 
was  effected  with  the  House  of  Attingal,  the  name  Rapis  of 
Attingal  being  continued.”  This  argument  is  based  on  the  " 
hypothesis  that  Attingal  which  he  identified  with  Kapaka 
1  Some  Early  Sovereigns  df  Travauoorb,  p.  34  . 
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was  separate  from  Vsnad,  both  being  co-ordinate  provin¬ 
ces  of  Malabar,  an  opinion  which  is  echoed  by  Nagarh 
Aiya.1  Venad  according  to  Sundaram  Pillai  could  not  have 
embraced'  any  country  further  north  of  Trivandrum.* 

This  view,  it  is  submitted,  is  incorrect.'  Years  ago 
•Caldwell  explained  ‘Venadu’  as  being,  the  name  of  tHe 
'district  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  old  Rajas  '  of 
Kollam,3  Barbosa,  called  the  king  of  Kollam  ‘Benat'-diri’ 
which  means  Vepattaijikal.  In  the  thirteenth  century' the 
Chinese  emperor  appears  to  have  sent  an  officer  to  a  king 
in  India  styled  Pinati.4  It  is  well  known  that  Vsnad 
(YanavanS^)  is  another  name  for  Travancore.  Udaya  Mar- 
t'hapda  1  Varma,  the  king 'of  Vsnad,  who  instituted  the 
Kollam  Era  in  825  A.D.,  was  residing  in  Quilon  at  the  time. 
We  have  seen  that  Ayyan  Atikal  ThiruvatikaJ,'  king  ,  of 
Venad,  was  also  residing  at  Quilon  when  he  gave  the 
famous  charter  to  the  congregation  of  the  Tharisa  church. 
In  149  M.  E..  Sri  Yallabhan  KSthai,  another  king  of  VsnSd- 
issued  a  rescript  toAthic’han  Umayamma  Bhattsraka  from 
his  palace  at  Panangavanam  in  Kollam.®  In  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Malabar  era,  &avi  Varma  KulaSSkhara  had  his 
capital  at  Kollam.  Sundaram  Pillai’s  hypothesis  thatYepad 
did  not  extend  further  north  of  Trivandrum  has  therefore  to 
he.  rejected.  ‘  ;,'Vi 

.  .  There  is  another  hypothesis  which  needs  examina¬ 
tion.  It  may  perhaps  be  argued  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that,  while  Trivandrum  and  Quilon  were  parts  of  VepSd,  the 


1 ,  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  254- 

2  Some  Early  -Sovereigns  of  Travancore,  p.  27.  4 

3  K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon,  History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  I,  p.  280.  :  4 

4  The  intercourse  between  China  and  Quilon  at  that  time  is  a  historical 
■.  fact,  The  U munilisandesam  bears  testimony  to  that  intercourse. 

Tinati’  is  nono  other  than  the  king  of  VsnSd  who  had  Quilon  as.  one  of 
his  capitals.  .  •:.■•■  .  ■’ 

5  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p,  10.  .  .  in  .  <  -  4- ■  J 
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-intervening  country,  around  Xt  tin  gal  formed  a  different 
.kingdom-  Attingal  and  Ktipaka  are  accepted  to  be  but 
different  names  for  the  same  kingdom. '  The.  next,  step, 
therefore,  is  to  examine  whether  Kupaka  and  Ven^d  wtjre 
merely  two.  names  for  the  same  kingdom  or  denoted  two 
distinct  and  separate  states.3  There  is  overwhelming  evi¬ 
dence  which  supports  the  former  view.  The  divisions  of 
Saptha  Konhana,  enumerated  in  the  Prapanchahradayam,  an 
ancient  Sanskrit  work,  begins  with  the  Ktipaka  kingdom  in 
the ;soutli  stretching  from  Gape  Comorin  to  Kannetti,  the 
southern  boundary  of  Kerala,  •  the  second  division.3 
The  PukasandUam  also  refers  to  this  part  of  the  country  as 
Kupaka.  In  these  works  Ysnad  is  omitted  for.  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  not  different  from  Ktipaka.  The 
Unnunilisandesam  provides  a  further  step  in  establishing 
the  identity  of  Vgnad  with  Kupaka.  It  is  stated  therein 
that  Kollam,  the  kula.puri  of  the  Ktipakas,  was  the  capital 
of  Vep&dar  kon,  the  king  of  Venad.  .The  identity  appears 
in  an  unmistakable  manner  ,  from  the  Jewish  and 
.the  Syrian  Christian  copper  plates.  In  the  former  the 
king  of  Venad  is  among  the  ‘attestors.’  In  the  latter 
Ayyan  Atikal  Thiruvatikal,  the  grantor  describes  himself 
as  the  king  of  Venad.  In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Travan- 
core  kings  which  range  over  several  centuries  they  are 
described  as  Venad  vandfulukintct  i.  e.,  ruling  over  Venad- 
The  like  description  appears  in  the  earlier  records  preserved 
in  the ;  Mathil.akaro.  It  may,  therefore,  be  confidently 
predicated  that  the  whole  country  between  the  western 
Ghats  and  the  sea  stretching  up  to  Kollam  in  the  north  at 
all  events  formed  the  territory  of  the  Venad  kings  who 
were  also  known  by  the  name  Kftpakas. 

The  view  that  the  Ranis  of  Xttingal  were  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the.  Kupaka  queens  in  uninterrupted 

1  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travanoore,  pp.  34-36. 

2  The  question  has  been  discussed  from  another  point  of  view  in  p.  94. 

3  The  Trivandrum  Sapskrit.  Series,  No.  XL V.  '■ 
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-continuity  from  ancient  times,  independent  -of  the  Icings 
of  Yena<J,  is  thus  unwarranted.  .  It.  is  strange  that  if 
there  was  a  ruling  dynasty  exercising  independent  political 
authority  in  Attingal  from  early:  times  there  should  be'  no 
reference  to  its  rulers  described  as;  kings,  or  queens  of 
..Attingal  in  inscriptions  or  literary  works.  Their  .names  are 
not  •  commemorated  even  in  local  tradition.  One  of  the 
.earliest  references  to  a  queen  of  Kapaka  hitherto  discovered 
appears,  in  the  prolegomenon  to  an  anonymous  pcem,  the 
Y adunatHabhyi ■  da, yam  of  the  fifteenth  century  A.  D.1  ■  But 
the  epithet  given  to  her  is  KfpaJca  bhrpala  vamsa  munga.la 
devathd, ,  the  hope  and  fortune  of  the  Ktlpaka.'  ( Vgnad) 
dynasty.  Nor  does  the  Apaneswaram  inscription  of  751  M.E. 
emphasised  by  Sundaram  Pillai  take  his  case  any  further. 
ITo  .  doubt,  the  person  who  repaired  that  shrine  is  des^ 
cribed  as  the;  queen  of  the  Kupakas.  But  that  doe's  not 
prove  that  she  did  not  belong  to  Vgn&d,  the  country  known 
also  as  Ktlpaka.  On  the  other  hand,  it  lends  considerable 
support  to  the  correctness  of  Shungoonny  Menon’s 
version  of  adoption.  According  to  that  version,  be  it 
remembered,  the  princesses  adopted  from.  Khlat'bunSd 
in  the  fifth  cent.ury  of  the  Malabar  Era  and  their  female 
descendants  had  their  principal  residence  in  the  Attingal 
palace,  specially  constructed  for  their  accommodation.  As 
the  adoptees  had  become  members  of  the  Vepad  ruling 
family  they  and  their. successors  were  entitled-  to  call  them1 
selves  Kapaka  Ranis.  ■  --  - 


The  mention  of  Kilpefur  in  inscriptions  and  other 
records  is  sometimes  interpreted  as  favouring  the-  theory 
that  the  Kftparajyam  was  an  independent 
Kilpsrar,  kingdom.  The  reasons  advanced  are  that 
there  is  an  old  and  ruined  village  within  a  short  distance 
of  eight  miles  from  Attingal,  and  that  the  kings  used- the 

1  See  Vanehiraja  Vamsam-Uab&kavi  S.  Paraineswara  Aiyar,  Sahrdaya, 

VpL  III,  No.  IV,  p.  34, 
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family  name  Kllpefur  in  several  old  documents.  But  so 
’.long  as  Kupaka  and  Venad  are  proved  to  be  one  and  the 
same  kingdom,  arid  the  existence  of  Attingab  as  an 
independent  political  unit  coming  down  through  the 
centuries  is  not  proved,  the  tract  in  which  Kllpernr  is 
situated  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  the  undis¬ 
puted'  possession  of  the  kings  of  Vena<J.  It  is  highly 
iprobable  that  Kllpgrur  which  is  midway  between  Trivan¬ 
drum  and  Quilon  was  an  old  residence  of  royalty,  much 
older  than.’ Sttingal.  However,  the  name  Kllpefur  creates 
no  formidable  obstacle  in  the  pursuit  of  the  truth  about 
Xttingal.  Tn  every  instance  in  which  that  name  occurs  it 
is. accompanied  and  qualified  by  the  name  of  one  or  other  of 
.the  branches,  Thrppappur  or  DesfinganSdL  The  royal  family 
-might  at  one  time  have  had  an  important  family  house 
.at  Kilpsfur  in  the  ChirayihkTl  taluk.  This  is  a  reasonable 
meaning  which  attaches  to  Nieuhoff's  statement  that ‘the 
ancient  race  of  the  kings  of  Travancore  owed  its  origin 
to-  Attinga.’1  But  as  Kllpeiur  and  Attingal  are  different 
places  the  argument  would  carry  little  force.  According 
to  Sundaram:  Pillai  the  only  dynasty  which  functioned 
in  that  part  of  the  country  was  the  Kupaka.  He"  does 
not  say  that  Kilpefur  was  a  dynasty  different  from  it.  Nor 
does  he  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  third  ruling  family.  The 
preference  of  the  name  Kllpgrur  to  that  of  Kttpaka  shoWn 
by.Vepad  kings  is  a  point  for  explanation  in  the  light  -Of 
further  research. 

The  result  of  the  above  discussion  may  be  stated  as 
follows.  The  Yep 5d  kings  are  often’  described  as  belonging 
to  the  Kupaka  dynasty.  Vepa<J  extended 
Result  of  the  at  ]ea,st  as  far  as  Quilon  in  the  'north, 

-  e  -  -  :  over  the  whole  area  between  the  moun¬ 

tains  and  the-  sea.  There  was  no  kingdom  or  principality 

i  ‘Churchill**  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  Vol-,TI,.p.  237-  ■ 
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intervening  within  the  limits- of  Venafi.  There  was  no 
royal-  residence  at  Attingal  until  a  palace  was  .  erected: 
in  the  fifth  century  M.  E.'for  the  accommodation  of  the 
females  adopted  from  Eolat'hunSd.  The  relation  between 
the  ruling  dynasties  of  Vensd  and  Kolat’hunad  is  ,-a»t 
ancient  and  continuing  bond.  Attingal  was  never  a  ‘queen-, 
dom’  separate  from  Venad  or  independent  of  it. 

In  former  days,  however,  the  usual  place  of  residence, 
of  the  females  was  Attingal.  The  - male  members. had  to. 
live  in  the  capital  for  purposes  of  education,  especially  in., 
the  arts  of  war  and  government.  But  ceremonies  of-  a  re¬ 
ligious  significance  for  the  princes  as  well  as  for  the  prin¬ 
cesses  were  celebrated  at  Attingal  so  long  as  the-  Mufha 
Thampursn  and  the  other  princesses  continued  to  reside, 
there.  When  Trivandrum  became  their  permanent  place  of. 
dwelling,  those  ceremonies  came  to  be  celebrated  in  the  $il-  . 
pSdam  palace  within  the  Fort.  Even  now  important 
ceremonies  of  the  nature  of  Samskdrds  are  conducted  in  the. 
SrlpSdam  palace  or  the  Thgvarat'hu  or  Karuppu  kQyikkals,. 
Functionaries,  including  the  menials,  for  the  several  cere- ... 
monies  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  are  brought-’ 
down  from  Attingal,  and  certain  items  of  expenditure  are, , 
met  from  SrlpSdam  funds.  - 

The  above  facts  serve  to  explain  the  intention  of  the  . 
Maharaja  and  the  senior  Rapi  of  Attingal  who'  were, 
parties  to  the  settlement  of  923  M.  E.  The  document,, 
states  that  the  eldest  male  member  should  assume1  the-,. 
Ohirdvtimuppu,  govern  the  country,  and  control  the  affairs  ,, 
of  the  Srl  Fadmanabha  temple,  while  the  senior  Rani  - 
should  look  after  the  concerns  of  the  Attingal  demesne.  > 
IT6  particular  interest  is  created  except  as  regards  suo 
cession  to  the  StTianam.  Mart’han^a  Varma  did  not 
surrender  any  of  his  fights  as  a  member' of  the  Thrppappttr  _ 
family  or  abandon  any  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
exercisable  by  the  sovereigns  . 
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Ono  other  digression  becomes  necessary.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  Ittingal  mvppu  as  already  pointed  out 
Chirava  appears  from  the  document  of  923  M.  E. 

taken  along  with  the  rule  regarding 
ChiravS  "mftppu.  The  seniormost  male  member  of  the 
family  exercised  royal  authority  .over  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  full  title  of  the  king  was  the  senior  Thiruvati  of  Chirava 
of  the  Thrppappar  or  Deiinganacl  Kllpeifir  line.  The  assum¬ 
ption  of  the  title  Chirava,  mvppu  virtually  amounted  to  a. 
declaration  that  the  holder  of  that  title  was  the  king  of 
Vensd.  The  contributor  of  a  learned  article  to  the  Kerala 
Society  Papers  states  that  .“the  eldest  member  of  the 
Chirava!  Swarupam  appears  to  have  ruled  as  Sovereign, 
especiallally  in  South  Travancore.”1  It  is  also  stated 
that,  the  king  got  the  right  of  participating  in  the 
management  of  the  Sri  PadmanSbha.  temple,  only  after 
assuming  the  headship  of,  or  after  initiation  into,  the 
Th?PP^Pphrswafupam.  ‘  But  the  right  of  participation., 
was  the  right  of  the  ;king.  The  temple,  records  show' 
that  the  king’s  sanction  was  necessary  for  the  validity  of 
the  decision  of  the  Ycgam .  We  also  find  that  on  various 
occasions  junior  members  of  the  family  participated  in 
the  deliberations.  While  the  seats  of  the  four  branches 
of  the  royal  family  ThrppSppur,  Perakat'h&vali,  "De&inganS^ 
and  Elayedat'hu  swaiupam  have  been  correctly  ascer? 
tained,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  at 
what  place  the  .Chirava  branch  resided  and  exercised" its' 
rights.'  The  conception"  of  Chirava  as  disclosed  by, 
winters  on  the'  subject  is  vague  and"  shadowy. :.  Accord- " 
ing  'to  Grollenesse:,  Chirava"  was  the '  name  of  "the  four 
kingdoms  ‘of  “Peritally" ",  ahd  Elleda  '  Surovan.  Quilon, 
Marta,"  and  CaliCoilaii.”.2  He  refers  to"  a  tradition  that 

1  .  Kerala  Sooiety  Papers,  No.  l,  pp.  2-3*  - 

2  Galletti— I*be  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  SS.  ■  .  -  " 
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formerly  they  were  under  one  queen  who  divided  them 
among  her  four  daughters.1  Padmanabha  Menon  identifies 
Ohirava  swai'Gpam  with  Kay-ankulam.2  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ruling  families  of  Travancore  and  KSyankulam 
were  related  to  each  other  and  that  the  consciousness  of 
such  relationship  continued  until  comparatively  recent 
times.  That  does  not  however  explain  the  origin  of  the 
title  Chiravamuppu.  Others  say  that  the  original  Ohirava 
was  Chirayinkll,  from  where  the  family  migrated  to 
the  present  Thiruvalla  taluk  and  fixed  its  residence  in 
‘Elanjimantra’  and  ‘Madipparambu’  koyikkals.3  The  reason 
suggested  for  the  migration  is  an  usurpation  or  amalga¬ 
mation  by  Travan  core.  The  Chirava  kings  are  also  said  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ay  kings  who  were  obliged 
to  leave  Ayikku$i  in  Siienkotta.  On  being  subdued  by  the 
Pandyas  they  settled  first  at  Vilinjam  and  then  at  Chira- 
yinkil,  and  ultimately  at  Thiruvalla.  The  Chirava  swai'Gpam 
is  taken  to  be  the  country  of  their  ultimate  residence. 
Other  accounts  are  nothing  more  than  variations  of  these 
versions  by  ingenious  permutation  and  combination.  It  is 
however  found  from  the  fifth  century.  M.  E.  onwards  the 
kings  of  Travancore  adding  Chiravamuppu  to  their  other 
titles.  In  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  ranging  from  149  - 
to  410  M.  E.,  they  are  described  as  Yan&fuluhinta. 

In  the  inscriptions  of  the  same  period  the  name  Kllperur 
appears  but  not  Ohirava.  The  adoption  of  the  title  Chirava- 
m&ppu  therefore  requires  explanation. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Kerala  Varma  ‘of  Chirava’ 
alias  Jayasimha  who  married  Uma  D§vi,  the  queen 
of  Quilon,  transmitted  the  title  to  his  descendants.  But 
this  view  cannot  be  entertained  seriously.  The  Attur 
plate  of  the  year  426  M.  E.  describes  Vlra  &avi  Udaya 

1  Galletti — The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  56. 

2  History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  II,  p-  63. 

3  Kerala  Society  Papers,  No.  I,  p.  2- 
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Msrt'handa  Varma,  king  of  Venad,  as  ChiravZrmihavar.1 
The  rule  of  Uma,  Devi  and  Jayasimha  commenced  only- 
after  the  death  of  this  Udayamart'handa  Varma.  That 
king  cannot  have  adopted  the  title  Chiravamvihavar  in 
anticipation  of  his  dynasty  being  represented  by  the  children 
of  Jayasimha  at  some  time  in  the  future.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  that  there  is  no  proof 
forthcoming  which  would  show  that  Jayasimha  was  of 
the  Ohirava .  family.  No  inscription  of  that  king  has 
been  yet  discovered.  An  inscription  of  his  son  ifiavi  Varma 
refers  to  him  as  the  king  of  Kerala  and  the  Lord  of  the 
Yadava  kings.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  Chirava.  The 
connection  between  Chirava2  and  the  Yadava  kings  is 
nothing  more  than  a  philological  possibility. 

The  Thrkkanamkufibell  inscription  of  the  year  644  M.E., 
provides  another  step  towards  an  explanation.  Adithya 
Varma  who  made  the  gift  of  the  bell  to  that  temple  describes 
himself  as  Vanchipala ,  the  lord  of  Van  chi,  Thilalcitha  Jaya- 
simhSnvayah,  the  thilaka  of  Jayasimha’s  race.  But  his  relation 
to  Chirava  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  adhigatha  Chirava 
mania, Undro  narendrah  which  means  that  he  acquired  the 
right  over  the  aggregation  of  states  denoted  by  the  common 
name  Chirava,  mdfydalam.  The  description  of  Chirava 
given  by  Gollenesse  lends  support  to  this  explanation.  At 
the  same  time  we  find  flavi  Varma  Kula&ekhara  and  his 
successors  for  more  than  a  century  virtually  disregarding 
the  title  not  mentioning  it  in  documents.  Jayasimha  II 
is  seen  to  have  used  the  title  Cheravamsa  Kiri^apathi.3 
Chirava,  may  be  a  corruption  of  Chsravai,  the  country  of 
the  ChSras.4  However  a  correct  explanation  of  the  full 
significance  of  the  phrase  Chirav&muppu,  and  the  location 

1.  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p,  86. 

2  Chirava  or  Chiravai  is  said  to  be  a  combination  of  Oheru  (Small)  and  Ay 
(believed  to  be  of  Yadava  origin). 

3  App.  Doe.  XV  of  661  M.  E.  p.  13. 

4  K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon — History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  II,  p,  12. 
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and  extent  of  the  territory  connoted  by  it  must  be  left  to 
the  chance  of  fortune  shedding  a  more  favourable  light  in 
the  field  of  research, 

The  account  of  the  relations  between  Travancore  and 
Sttingal  may  now  be  resumed.  When  Marfhsnda  Yarma 
came  to  the  throne  he  resolved  to  exercise 
Maaottxpktaedma  8  real  an<^  eff6ctiv0  control  over  Xttingal 
As  a  political  measure  it  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  6aja  of  KtSyankulam  who  had  seized  the  Quilon 
territory,  obtaining  any  advantage  in.  the  neighbourhood  of 
Attingal.  It  was  all  the  more  necessary  because  the  Dutch 
were  the  allies  of  that  prince  and  were  getting  pronounced 
in  their  enmity  towards  Travancore.  The  English  settle¬ 
ment  at  Anjengo  was  growing  in  importance.  Other 
European  nations  like  the  French  and  the  Danes  were  on 
the  Travancore  coast  looking  for  centres  of  trade  and  influ¬ 
ence.  Mart'handa  Varma  saw  that  any  relationship  between 
the  Rani  and  the  foreign  traders  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
kingdom.  He  therefore  determined  to  put  an  end  to  that 
state  of  affairs.  As  the  head  of  the  Thrppapiar  family  and 
the  sovereign  of  the  state  he  had  every  right  to  do  so. 
It  was  not  a  seizure  by  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power.  It 
was  not  an  act  of  state,  not  an  assertion  of  authority,  by . 
one  sovereign  over  another.  The  Rani  of  Attingal  had  no; 
political  duties  to  perform.  She  had  neither  territory 
nor  subjects  except  in  the  sense  that  the  people  paid  their., 
respect  to  her  as  a  member  of  the  ruling  family.  What  she 
possessed  was  nothing  more  than  the  control  over  the  reve-. 
nues  of  the  district  and  an  outward  state  and  dignity.  Such 
powers  as  she  exercised  were  nothing  more  than  delegated 
powers,  delegated  to  her  by  the  lawful  Karanavan  of  her 
tharctvad  and  the  sovereign  of  the  state.  The  authority 
of  the  sovereign  was  always  there.  Thus  there  was  no 
necessity  for  any  overt  act  or  agreement  by  which  the  ruling 
sovereign  should  notify  his  intention  to  take  a  more  direct 
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interest  and  a  more  effective  part  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  a  portion  of  his  own  territory. 

The  history  of  the  annual  presents  payable  by  the 
English  factors  at  Anjengo  according  to  agreement  is 
instructive  on  this  point.  Mart'hangla 
Position  of  the  Varma  demanded  that  they  should  be  paid 
sovereign,  him.  The  Anjengo  Consultations  show 

that  the  Company  agreed  ‘that  when  the  King  Makes  any 
fresh  demand  for  the  Queen  of  Attinga’s  Annual  Present  it 
shall  be  delivered  him’.1  In  the  list  of  the  records  appended 
to  the  proceedings  mention  is  made  of  a  declaration  by 
the  queen  of  Sttingal,  that  ‘She  is  content  the  King  of 
Travancore  should  receive  the  annual  present  due  to  her’.2 
The  entries  show  that  the  Company  paid  to  the  king  all 
arrears  due  to  the  Rani,  The  payment  of  the  allowance 
to  the  princesses  was  also  done  through  the  Company. 
MSrt'hSnda  Varma  would  leave  the  revenues  assigned  to  the 
Ranis  to  be  utilised  for  their  best  advantage;  but  he  would 
not  permit  them  any  attribute  of  dignity  or  authority  which 
might  be  misunderstood  by  others,  especially  by  Europeans 
like  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  as  marks  of  sovereignty. 
In  these  circumstances  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers 
over  the  Sttingal  territory  by  Marfhanda  Varma  must  be 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  the  natural  outcome  of  his 
position  as  the  ruling  king,  and  the  head  of  the  Tbrppapp-ar 
family.  The  alternative  theories  of  annexation,  amalgama¬ 
tion  and  agreement  must  therefore  be  abandoned.  The 
resignation  of  women’s  sovereignty  is  therefore  nothing 
more  than  an  idle  story  carelessly  circulated  and  credu¬ 
lously  repeated. 

The  activities  of  Marfhspda  Varma  caus'd  alarm 
to  the  Dutch  as  it  did  to  the  &aja  of  Kayankulam  and  his 

1  Anjengo  Consultations,  Vol  2,  B.  p.  24. 

2  Do.  52. 
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friends  in  the  north,  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  &&ja 
of  Kottarakkara  who  was  kept  in  confinement  died  (911 
E  t  (  M.  E.-1736  A.  D.)1  The  princess  of  Kotta- 
xakkara  '  rakkara  escaped  to  Thekkumknr  where 
she  received  the  sympathetic  hospitality 
of  the  &£ja.  The  Dutch  also  were  glad  to  espouse  her 
cause,  for  their  former  policy  of  avoiding  war  with 
Travancore  had  to  be  abandoned.  This  change  syn¬ 
chronised  with  the  visit  of  Van  Imhoff,  governor  of 
Ceylon,  who  was  deputed  by  the  Dutch  authorities  in 
Batavia  to  examine  the  accounts  and  study  the  affairs 
in  Malabar  (1739). 2  He  was  a  man  of  ambition  and  daring, 
and  was  pledged  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  nation 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  The  investigation  disclosed 
that  the  Dutch  could  get  on  only  if  the  growing  power  of 
Msrt'hancla  Varnaa  was  curbed  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
‘‘Matters  were  regarded  as  too  serious  to  admit  of  delay  and 
it  was  believed  the  neighbouring  petty  princes  would  join  in 
the  onslaught,  if  there  was  a  good  watchword  for  the  war.”3 
The  Maharaja  also  made  elaborate  preparations  for  the  war. 
An  army  was  mobilised  and  arms  and  ammunition  were 
bought  in  large  quantities  through  the  English  merchants 
trading  at  Anjengo.  The  English  offered  to  assist  Travancore 
with  a  number  of  their  men,  but  the  Maharaja,  confident 
of  gaining  the  victory  without  any  extraneous  assistance, 
politely  declined  the  offer. 

The  developments  in  Elayedat’hu  swarupam  gave 
momentum  to  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch.  The  northern 

1  Aocording  to  Shungoonny  Menon,  the  Sarvadhikaryakkar,  who  adminis¬ 
tered  the  affairs  of  Kottafakkara  after  the  death  of  Vila  Kerala  Vaima 
on  behalf  of  the  Princess,  the  only  survivor,  vras  guilty  of  gross  mis¬ 
management.  Mart’hacda  Vaima  removed  him  from  the  place  and 
assumed  the  administration.  The  Princess  was  permitted  to  reside 
at  Kottarakkara  (History  of  Travancore,  p.  1 29). 

2  Francis  Day,  The  Land  of  the  Perumals,  p.  130. 

3  Do.  p.  131, 
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states  were  inclined  to  help  the  princess  to  regain  her 
country  and  the  Dutch  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favourable  situation  by  intervening  as  mediators,  eventually 
to  become  masters.1  The  Dutch  governor  of  Cochin 
protested  against  the  action  of  Travancore  and  requested 
the  Maharaja  to  desist  from  his  aggressions  on  Ksyankulam 
and  Quilon.  Van  Imhoff,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Ceylon, 
reported  to  the  supreme  government  of  Batavia  in  1739 
“that  the  King  of  Travancore  having  been  successful  in  the 
wars  which  he  had  undertaken,  had  rendered  himself  so 
much  respected  among  the  chief  kings  of  the  Malabar  coast, 
that  he  was  looked  upon  by  everyone  with  eyes  of  jealousy 
and  apprehension.”  He  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  “if  it 
were  requisite  for  the  Company  to  maintain  a  balance  of 
power  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Malabar  coast,  it  could  never 
be  made  to  preponderate  more  to  the  prejudice  or  danger  to 
the  Company  than  in  favour  of  that  Prince  who  was  almost 
wholly  attached  to  their  competitors,  and  whose  increase 
of  power  could  not  but  be  pregnant  with  the  most  alarming 
consequences  to  their  interests  whilst  at  the  same  time 
merited  some  chastisement  for  his  insolence  towards  them, 
independent  of  the  primary  consideration  of  maintaining 
a  due  balance  among  the  native  powers  of  Malabar.”2 

Van  Imhoff,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  princess 
of  Elayedat'hu  swafupam  and  sent  another  protest  to 
Travancore.  The  Maha.fa.ja  replied  that  he  would  do  well  to 
look  after  his  own  affairs.  Messages  had  no  effect.  He 
e  -therefore  sought  a  personal  interview  with 
Mart'll anda  Varma,  which  was  readily 
granted.  Blandishments  soon  changed  into 
threats.  Imhoff  threatened  the  Maharaja  with  an  invasion  of 
his  kingdom;  to  which  Mart'handa  Varma  sneeringly  replied 

1  K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon—  History  of  Kerala,  Vol  II,  pp-  6)-6I. 

2  Francis  Day,  The  Land  of  the  Perumals,  pp.  130-136. 
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that  he  would  retaliate  on  the  Dutch  by  invading  Holland. 
The  interview  ruffled  the  feelings  on  both  sides.  In  1741 
Irnhoff  installed  the  princess  as  ruler  of  Elayedat'hu  swafu- 
pam  in  defiance  of  the  Maharaja.  In  return  she  gave  the 
Dutch  a  large  farm  at  Ayvur  ‘about  three  Dutch  miles  from 
Quilon.’  The  Raja  of  Vatakkumkur  also  rewarded  the 
Dutch  by  granting  them  a  tract  of  country  at  Yec'hur,  now 
in  the  taluk  of  Vaikam.  where  they  erected  a  fort.  The 
Maharaja  saw  that  the  leading  princes  of  Malabar  were  in 
league  with  the  Dutch  and  bent  upon  obstructing  his  pro¬ 
jects.  He  therefore  collected  his  forces  and  attacked  the . 
Dutch  and  the  Elayedat'hu  forces.  The  combined  armies 
sustained  a  crushing  defeat.1  Not  one  soldier  of  the  Dutch 
regiment  lived  to  tell  the  dismal  tale.  Elayedat'hu  swaru- 
pam  was  taken  over  to  Travancore.  The  princess,  it  is 
stated,  managed  to  flee  to  Cochin  and  place  herself  under 
the  protection  of  the  Dutch.  She  lived  there  for  some  time 
on  a  small  allowance. 

The  ignominy  of  defeat  coupled  with  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  hopes  combined  to  irritate  the  Dutch  who  desired 
to  teach  Mart' handa  Varma  a  severe  lesson. 

The  Dutch  War.  rasoived  to  seize  the  country  from 

Colachel  to  Cape  Comorin  where  they  had  a  factory  and 
a  fort.  The  Maharaja  now  determined  to  make  a  final 
effort  to  crush  the  power  of  Kayankulam  and  humble 
the  Dutch.  The  latter  assumed  the  offensive  when  fresh 
reinforcements  arrived  from  Ceylon.  They  secured  £ 
place  near  the  port  of  Colachel,  fortified  it  with  stakes 
and  garrisoned  it  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers.  The 
outlying  villages  Ths.ig5ppattanam,  MidalSm  and  Kadi- 
yapattapam  were  captured.  The  Dutch  force  advanced 
upon  the  rich  town  of  Eraniel,  harassing  the  inhabitants 
and  plundering  their  property.  The  country  between 


I  Francis  Day,  The  Land  of  the  Perumals,  p.  131. 
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Colachel  and  K5ttar  surrendered  and  the  Dutch  made  prepa¬ 
rations  to  take  Kalkulam.  The  idea  was  to  make  the  whole 
country  a  Dutch  province  ‘as  it  is  the  most  beautiful  district 
in  Malabar  and  the  Cloth  places  are  there’.1  It  was  hoped 
that  in  spite  of  the  war  in  Java  the  company  might  be 
able  to  send  troops  from  Batavia  for  the  reduction  of  Tra- 
vancore.  They  embarked  on  the  enterprise  impelled  by  the 
desire  for  self-preservation.  Other  European  nations  had 
begun  to  compete  with  them  and  not  without  success.  The 
English  factories  were  growing  steadily  though  slowly. 
The  Zamorin’s  friendship  -with  the  English  was  a  danger  in 
the  north;  and  the  development  of  their  trade  in  Anjengo 
meant  the  gradual  expansion  of  their  political  importance 
as  well  as  their  commercial  success.  The  Maharaja  of 
Travancore  was  friendly  to  them.  The  French  had  begun 
their  trade  at  Mahe.  Now  or  never,  they  thought,  was  the 
time  to  make  the  final  effort2.  The  Maharaja  who  was 
then  at  Trivandrum  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  fall 
of  the  capital.  The  main  army  which  was  besieging 
Kayankulam  soon  joined  him. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  carefully  laid.  A  squadron  of 
boats  watched  the  movements  of  the  Dutch  ships  which 
brought  reinforcements  from  Ceylon.  The 
Battle  of  Colachel.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

army  was  drawn  up  in  favourable  strategic 

positions  under  the  command  of  the  best  officers.  The 

1  Secret  letter  to  Bata.via,  12th  May  1741.  See  Oalletti— The  Dutch  in 
Malabar,  note  on  p.  83. 

2  ‘The  demands  of  the  Malabar  administration  for  Enropoan  troops  from 
Batavia  became  more  and  more  pressing  and  they  began  to  contemplate 
the  necessity  of  spending  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  defence  of  Quilon 

.  and  Coohin.  They  asked  for  at  least  two  thousand  troops  for  the  Travan¬ 
core  war  and  if  the  Zamorin  also  attacked  them,  as  seemed  not  unlikely, 
for  five  thousand,  and  however  deeply  engaged  the  Company  might  be  in 
Java,  they  insisted  that  they  must  have  five  hundred  Europeans  at  least 
at  once  merely  for  garrison  duty’.  (Galletti-  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.83). 
But  the  Dutch  affairs  in  the  east  were  in  such  sore  Btraits  that  they  were 
unable  to  respond  to  the  insistent  demands  made  by  their  offices  in  Malabar. 
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Maharaja  proceeded  to  Thiruvattar,  offered  his  worship  at 
the  famous  shrine,  and  invoked  the  blessings  of  the  deity. 
He  placed  his  sword  at  the  altar  and  received  it  back 
from  the  officiating  priest  after  due  consecration.  The 
M  aharaja  conducted  the  war  with  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion,  directing  the  movements  of  his  forces  in  person.  The 
battle  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  Ati  (10th 
August).  The  Travancore  boats  surrounded  the  Dutch 
ships  and  prevented  the  landing  of  men  and  arms.  The 
division  led  by  ftamayyan  Daiava  charged  the  Dutch  line 
breaking  it  completely,  driving  the  officers  and  men  from 
their  positions  and  throwing  the  whole  army  into  disorder. 
The  enemy  having  no  cavalry  and  unable  to  resist  the 
advance  of  the  Travancore  horses  retreated  to  the  fort 
leaving  behind  several  of  their  men  dead  or  wounded. 
On  the  31st  of  Ati,  the  Travancore  army  laid  siege  to 
the  fort  which  was  soon  taken,  the  Dutch  finding  refuge 
in  their  ships  with  great  difficulty.  A  large  number  of 
muskets  and  swords  and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  fell'  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  enemy  abandoned  their 
positions  and  evacuated,  leaving  many  persons  wounded 
and  24  Europeans  as  prisoners.  “The  battle  of  tola- 
chel  was,  in  its  effects,  a  disaster  of  the  first  importance 

to  the  Dutch .  It  put  an  end  to  the  Dutch  dreams  of 

conquest  of  Malabar.  It  was  the  first  great  blow  inflicted 
on  the  Dutch  arms  and  its  moral  effect  was  so  great  that 
the  Dutch  never  recovered  from  it  at  all.  They  were  too 
powerful  on  the  sea  to  yield  immediately,  but  from  this 
time,  except  for  unimportant  diplematic  skirmishes  with 
Travancore,  the  Company  was  reconciled  to  the  position  of 
mere  traders  without  political  pretensions.  So  far  as 
Travancore  was  concerned  the  battle  of  Colachel  may  be 
said  to  be  the  most  decisive  factor  in  its  development.  It 
removed  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  triumphal 
march  towards  the  north  and  made  the  conquests  of 
KAyankulam  and  other  states  possible.. ..It  increased  the 
39 
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•  prestige  of.Martanda  Yarma  witli  the  rest  of  the  Malabar 
.  princes”.1 

It  was  just  before  this  battle  that  the  Maharaja  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  French  at  Pondicherry  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  friendship  and  mutual  help.  Ho  promised  the 
French  the  grant  of  lands  at  Colacliel  and  other  places  for 
constructing  factories.  But  as  the  enemy  was  completely 
defeated)  the  negotiations  were  dropped.  The  Dutch  now 
sued  for  peace.  Though  the  battle  of  Colachel  was  fought 
in  1741  A.  D.,  peace  with  the  Dutch  was  finally  concluded 
and  ratified  by  the  Batavian  government  only  in  October 
1753.. 

The  Dutch  prisoners  were  treated  with  so  much 
kindness  that  they  were  glad  to  taka  service  under  the 
.  Maharaja.  Among  them  were  Eustaehius  D’Lannoy  and 
.  Donadi  who  attracted  the  Maharaja’s  special  notice.  They 
were  appointed  to  high  military  offices  in  tho  state. 
D’Lannoy,  commonly  known  in  Travail  core  as  the  Valiya- 
Kapfiihan  (Great  Captain)  was  entrusted  with  the 
organisation  and  drilling  of  a  special  regiment.  This  he  did 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Maharaja.  D’Lannoy  who 
Was  raised  to  the  rank  of  General  proved  of  considerable 
service  to  the  Maharaja  in  the  subsequent  wars. 

..  .  About  this  time  (915  M.  E.)  Nagercoil,  Suchlndram 
ahd  KbtJSr  were  invaded  by  Chanda  Sahib  and  Bada  Sahib, 
1:  M  ■  th  two  relatives  of  the  Nawab  of  Arcot.  The 
eMt ern^ron tier,  invasion  of  Travancore  was  a  part  of  a 
general  scheme  of  plunder.  According  to 
Nelson,  Safdar  Ali  Khan  and  Chanda  Saheb,  the  son-in-law 
and  confidential  minister  of  the  Nawab,  Were  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  and  entrusted  with  a  sort  of  roving 
commission  to  fall  upon  and  spoil  all  such  kingdoms 
situated  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  peninsula  as  still 


1  ]£.  M.  Panikkar,  Malabar  and  the  Dutch,  p.  70. 
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remained  in  the  hands  of  Hindu  rulers.1 2 3-  It  is  stated  that: 
after  capturing  Tanjore  the  Muhammadans  marched  into 
Travancore  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it.  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  account  given  by  Caldwell  is  different. 
He  relied  on  the  version  given  by  Shungoonny  Mefton.2 
ftsmayyan  Dulava,  the  minister,  challenged  them  and 
commenced  the  battle.  But  the  fighting  appears  to  have 
stopped  at  the  early  stage  as  a  consequence  of  the  .payment 
of  a  large  sum  of  money.  This  version  may  be  accepted  as 
correct,  because  Nelson  himself  admits  that  the  object  of 
the  invasion  was  ‘to  spoil’  the  Hindu  kingdoms.  Martlhttncla' 
Varma  must  have  been  glad  to  settle  the  matter  without 
much  friction,  for  he  was  then  engaged  in  war  with  KAyan- 
kujam  and  the  Dutch.  The  temple  records  give  the  same 
version.  The  invaders  committed  depredations  in  Nsnjans^ 
and  burnt  the  great  car  of  the  temple  at  Suchlndram.  The 
records  also  state  that  they  left  the  place  after  an  amicable 
settlement.8  After  this  the  garrison  at  Aramboly  was 
increased  and  the  fortification  strengthened.  The  work 
was  planned  by  Thaikksttu  Nampulhiri.  The  Namputhiri’s 
technical  skill  was  utilised  in  improving  the  fortifications  of 
Kalkulam  and  Puliyurkkuric’hi  as  well.  Stone  bastions  were 
also  erected.  It  is  stated  in  Shungoonny  Motion’s  History 
and  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual  that  the  forts  were 
constructed  by  D’Lannoy.  It  is  possible  that  in  later  years 
D’Lannoy  might  have  supervised  the  work  of  repairing, 
strengthening  and  perhaps  adding  to  the  fortifications. 
But  the  forts  of  Tliovala,  Kalkulam  and  Puliyurkkuric'hi 
had  been  completed  in  915  M.  E.,  i.  e.  a  year  before  the 
Flemish  soldier  was  taken  prisoner  at  Colachel.4  It  is 
significant  that  the  epitaph  over  the  grave  of  D’Lannoy 

1  Madura  Manual,  p.  256. 

2  Caldwell- History  of  Tinnevelly,  p.  138.  . 

3  App.  M.  Doc.  CXXX,  p.  125. 

4  Do.  p- 135.  . 
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within  the  Udayagifi  fort  is  as  silent  about  liis  share  in 
the  construction  of  that  fort  as  it  is  of  any  other  fort  in 
Travancore. 

Defeated  at  Colachel,  the  Dutch  concentrated  their 
attention  on  the  territories  of  the  Mahttf sja.  nearest  to 
Quilon  where  they  were  in  a  strong  position,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  soldiers.  They  had  also  the  willing 
support  of  the  ft£ja  of  Quilon  in  their  designs  against 
Travancore.  In  916  M.  15.  the  combined  forces  seized 
V Smanapur  am. 1 2 3  But  they  were  defeated  and  forced  to 
fall  back.  Six  thousand  Travancore  soldiers  under 
Dalava  &5mayyans  then  surrounded  the  Dutch  fort  at 
Quilon  which  was  defended  by  the  soldiers  of  KSyan- 
kulam  under  the  gallant  old  Ac'hyutha  "Variyar,  the 
minister  of  the  K&yanlculam  $aja..  The  Travancoreans 
were  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat.  ’Encouraged  by  this 
success  the  Dutch  and  the  Kayankulam  army  pro¬ 
ceeded  south  and  captured  Kilim 5i  Ur  in  9l7.8  The 
men  appear  to  have  indulged  in  acts  of  rapine.  It  is 
seen  from  the  records  of  the  temple  that  on  complaint 
made  that  paddy  stored  in  the  granaries  was  forcibly 

1  App.  M.  Doe-  CXXXT,  p.  134. 

2  According  to  N again  Aiya,  D’Lannoy  accompanied  the  Da  Java  as 
hiB  chief  Assistant.  The  correctness  of  the  statement  is  open  to  serious 
doubt.  The  battle  of  Colaohel  was  fought  on  tho  27th  of  K.arka- 
takam,  the  last  month  of  the  year.  It  is  therefore  not  likely  that 

.  D’Lannoy,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  that  battle,  was  raised  to  the 
position  of  high  military  command  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days. 
Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  D’Lannoy  would  ho  taken  to  fight 
against  the  Dutch,  his  quandom  masters,  in  so  short  a  time.  Both  Shun- 
goonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  say  that  D’Lannoy  and  the  Dutch 
prisoners  decided  to  stay  in  Travancore  and  take  servioo  under  the 
Maharaja  as  they  were  overcome  with  the  kind  treatment  they  received  at 
the  victor’s  hands.  That  means,  there  must  bo  some  little  timefor  good 
understanding  to  grow  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  confidence.  Nor  was 
the  Travancore  army  without  good  generalship  at  tho  time. 

3  App..  Jl,  Does.  CXXXII— CXXX1II,  pp,  134-135. 
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taken  away  by  the  Dutch  the  king  was  pleased  to  make 
remissions.  The  Maharaja  resolved  to  remove  this  source, 
of  danger  once  for  all.  The  enemy  had  more  guns  and- 
ammunition.  So  Mftrt'handa  Varma  would  make  ample 
compensation  for  the  deficiency  by  increasing  his  cavalry. 
He  therefore  sent  for  a  few  squadrons  of  horse  from 
Tinnevelly.1  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  MSrf'bSp^a 
Varma  joined  the  levy  at  Aryanksvu  and  proceeded 
at  their  head  to  Kilim5r.nr.  The  combined  infantry 
and  cavalry  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  enemy’s 
forces.  The  army  which  was  divided  into  three  divisions 
was  commanded  by  prince  Rama, Varma,  iftsmayyan  and 
D’Lannoy,  while  the  Maharaja  himself  assumed  the 
chief  command.  The  enemy  held  out  for  sixty-eight  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  surrendered,  and  the  fort  was 
taken.  The  remaining  part  of  the  Dutch  and  Kayankulam 
forces  retreated  to  Quilon  with  heavy  loss. 

The  Travancore  army  then  advanced  upon  Kayan¬ 
kulam.  Though  the  &5ja  offered  an  obstinate  resistance, 
he  was  eventually  obliged  to  Bue  for  peace. 
Treaty  Of  Mannar.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Mannar  in  917 
M.  E.  (September  1742  A.  D.).  The  conditions  of  the  treaty 
were : — 

1.  that  the  Kayankulam  &5ja  should  be  a  tributary 
of  the  king  of  Travancore, 

2.  that  the  enemies  of  Travancore  should  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  his  enemies  and  treated  accordingly, 

3.  that  he  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  Ks.  1,000 
and  an  elephant  to  Travancore,  and 

4.  that  he  should  cede  a  large  portion  of  his  territory 
to  Travancore. 

The  portion  of  the  territory  ceded  was  the  dominion 
formerly  under  the  Quilon  branch.  On  this  last  point 
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there  appears  to  be  a  great  confusion  of  ideas.  Nagam  Aiya 
devotes  a  special  paragraph  under  the  heading  annex¬ 
ation  of  Quilon  in  917  M.  E.1  This  is  substantially  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  statement  made  by  Shnngoonny  Menon.® 
The  mistake  was  due  to  a  failure  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  same  individual  was  king  of  Quilon  and 
KStyanlculam  at  the  same  time.  That  the  ft&ja  of  Quilon  who 
made  the  adoption  in  906  died  in  909  M.E.  is  admitted  by  both 
the  authors. s  They  also  say  that  the  Ksyankulam  ft&ja  died 
in  the  same  year.  Gollenesse,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Cochin 
states  that  Quilon  was  amalgamated  with  KSyankulam  in 
1734  A.  D.'1  .Francis  Day  also  identifies  the  ftsja  of  Quilon 
with  the  ruler  of  KSyankulam  when  referring  to  the 
treaty  of  Mannar  in  9 17."  In  this  view,  which,  it  is  submitted, 
is  the  correct  one,  the  annexation  of  Quilon  mentioned 
by  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  is  not  a  different 
transaction  from  tire  cession  of  territory  to  Travancore 
made  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  917  Ml  Id. 

The  treaty  of  Mannar  exasperated  the  Dutch.  Find¬ 
ing  that  continued  hostility  with  Travancore  would  be  still 
more  disastrous  to  their  trade,  which  had 
Th^nforenoes.00  already  suffered  during  these  wars,  they 
sued  for  peace.  They  requested  the  &&jas 
of  Cochin  and  Thekkumknr  to  negotiate  a  peace;  but  that 
effort  proved  futile.  The  Dutch  governor  therefore  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Mah5.rg.ja  direct  for  an  amicable  settlement. 
A  conference  was  held  at  Mavelikkara  (917  M,  E.) 

1  State  Manual,  Vol.  1,  p.  344. 

2  History  of  Travancore,  p.  140. 

3  According  to  Franois  Day  the  Quilon  ft&ja  died  in  1739  A.  D.  (914  M.  E.) 
(The  Land  of  the  Perumals,  p.  133.).  This  is  wrong.  Gollenesse  who  gives 
the  date  as  1 73  4  was  in  a.  better  position  to  ascertain  the  facts,  (See 
History  of  Travancore,  p.  129;  Nagam  Aiya  State  Manual,  Voi.  I,  pp- 
339-340). 

4  Galletti,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  5S. 

5  The  Land  of  the  Perumals,  p.  132- 
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where  Krishnan  Annavi,  ft&mayyan  and  Kunju  Mtifhathu 
Karyakkar  met  Ezekiel  Rabbi  and  Silvester  Mendes,  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  Dutch.  Regarding  the  negotiation  for 
peace  Frauds  Day  observes  that  Mart’hapda  Varma  had  a 
great  desire  to  enter  into  terms  with  the  Dutch  Company.1 
But  the  truth  was  otherwise.  Travancore  was  admittedly 
in  a  position  of  vantage  and  Dalava  made  no  secret 
of  the  resolution  to  lead  the  Travancore  army  against 
the  Dutch.  The  following  extract  from  the  memorandum 
of  Gollenesse  written  in  1743  A.  I).  (918  M.  E.)  explains  the 
details  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  which  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  clear  that  it  was  the  Dutch  who  begged  the  Maharaja 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  is  a  document  of  great 
importance  and  establishes  the  dominating  position  of 
Travancore  in  the  politics  of  Malabar  in  the  forties  of  the 
eighteenth  century  A.  D. 

“During  this  war  we  have  endeavoured  to  open  peace 
negotiations  with  the  Raja  of  Travancore  every  year  before 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  but  this  proud  prince  has 
not  condescended  to  reply  to  our  friendly  olas-  on  the 
subject.  Last  year  he  sent  some  persons  to  Climanur  to 
treat  with  us,  but  his  demands  were  so  unreasonable  that 
we  could  not  listen  to  them.  This  was  all  the  more  surpris¬ 
ing  as  the  Company’s  arms  were  at  that  time  prospering 
greatly  and  we  had  recently  conquered  the  province  of 
Climanur  and  were  ready  to  invade  Attinga;  you  may 
easily  judge  from  this  how  presumptuous  he  has  become 
since  we  have  had  to  leave  the  field.  However  on  conclud¬ 
ing  a  peace  with  the  Signatty  at  Manattu  in  September 
last,  His  Highness  expressed  in  strong  terms  to  the  kings  ■ 
of  Cochin  and  Tekkencur  his  great  desire  to  become 
reconciled  with  the  Hon’ble  Company  and  he  requested  the 
above-mentioned  kings  to  effect  this  by  their  mediation, 
adding  threats  in  case  they  should  be  found  careless  on 
this  point. 


1  The  Land  of  the  Perutnals,  p.  132. 
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“We  then  flattered  ourselves  that  a  reasonable  peace 
might  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  But  the  above- 
mentioned  mediators  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  exercise 
their  good  offices  and  in  spite  of  our  many  requests  and 
exhortations  we  could  not  get  even  so  far  in  three  months 
as  to  get  a  place  fixed  for  the  negotiations.  As  it  was  quite 
apparent  that  there  would  never  be  any  end  to  this,  we 
resolved  to  leave  those  unwilling  mediators  alone  and  to 
address  ourselves  direct  to  the  king  of  Travancore.  Out¬ 
wardly  he  showed  himself  very  willing  and  sent  his 
-representatives  Krishna  Anavy,  the  Dellawa,  and  Cueliu 
Mussadu  to  Mavilcarro,  a  place  situated  in  the  little  king¬ 
dom  of  De  Martha  ;  Ezechiel  Raboi  and  the  Captain  of  the 
Topasses,  Silvester  Mendes,  were  sent  to  the  same  place  on 
behalf  of  the  Company.  After  the  lapse  of  a  month, 
matters  had  proceeded  so  far  that  we  were  on  the  point  of 
sending  some  members  of  our  Council  thither  to  settle  the 
affair  finally. 

“But  the  Travancore  Rajadores,  with  their  usual 
craftiness,  all  of  a  sudden  and  quite  unexpectedly  declared 
that  His  Highness  had  changed  his  mind  and  refused  to 
approve  what  they  had  conceded  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  with  them  to  His  Highness  at  Tirvananda 
Poram  (Trivandrum)  to  settle  these  points.  Our  represent¬ 
atives  gathered  from  various  circumstances  that  if  they 
refused  they  would  be  taken  by  force  and  so  pretended  to 
agree  to  the  proposal  and  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  Cochin  first,  to  receive  further  instructions  from  us.  In 
■this  way  they  escaped  from  the  hands  of  those  faithless 
Malabaris.  A  full  account  of  all  this  will  be  found:  in  the 
correspondence  which'  has  been  collected  in  a  separate 
-bundle,  and  in  the  papers  concerning  the  peace  negotiations 
■with  the  representatives  of  the  king  of  Travancore  at 
Mavilcarre  and  to  avoid  prolixity  I  refer  your  Worship  to 
those  documents. 
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“  In  the  meantime  we  strongly  remonstrated  against 
such  proceedings  with  the  Raja  of  Travancore  and  His 
Highness  seemed  to  be  sorry  and  requested  that  the  former 
representatives  should  once  more  be  sent  to  theQuilon  Paro 
to  reopen  the  negotiations.  Having  thought  over  the 
matter  carefully  it  was  decided  in  the  Council  of  Malabar 
that  the  undersigned  himself  should  go  to  the  coast  of 
Travancore  together  with  the  ships  and  smaller  vessels 
which  were  on  hand,  since  owing  to  the  distance  of  the 
place  and  the  usual  dilatoriness  of  the  Malabaris  in  trans¬ 
acting  business  there  would  not  otherwise  be  the  slightest 
hope  of  settling  the  matter  this  good  monsoon. 

“  With  this  view  the  Captain  of  the  Topasses  Sil¬ 
vester  Mendes  was  sent  in  advance  to  re-open  the  negoti¬ 
ations  which  had  been  broken  off.  He  arrived  at  Paro  and 
began  again  to  treat  with  the  above-mentioned  Rajadores. 
In  Iris  letter  of  the  18th  of  February  he  intimated  that  he 
had  no  great  hopes  of  success  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  on 
niy  arrival  at  Quilon  I  found  the  said  representatives 
entirely  untractable.  Having  agreed  with  them  on  some 
point  one  day  they  had  no  scruple  about  retracting  next 
day  and  always  on  the  plea  that  such  was  His  Highness’s 
pleasure,  hinting  that  it  was  wrong  of  His  Highness  to  be 
so  changeable.  The  more  concessions  I  made,  the  more 
impertinent  became  their  demands. 

“However  after  much  trifling,  we  had  proceeded  so 
far  that  we  had  hopes  again  of  seeing  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  affairs  before  long;  but  this  did  not  last  long.  On 
the  third  of  this  month  the  said  Captain  of  the  Topasses 
came  to  me  with  the  news  that  His  Highness  had  made 
known  his  final  decision  viz.  that  His  Highness  declines 
to  deliver  up  the  deserters  nor  will  he  return  the  guns,  war 
material,  cash  and  other  effects  taken  in  the  war,  on  the 
ground  of  a  counter  account  which  His  Highness  had 
handed  in  of  all  the  damages  he  had  suffered  during  the  war 
alleged  to  amount  to  fully  3  or  400,000  rix-dollars;  tfte 
40 
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'promised  pepper  would  be  supplied  for  notless  than  54  rupees 
a  candy;  the  old  contract  must  be  annulled,  the  Company’s 
merchandise  must  pay  duty  in  His  Highness  country;  the 
Hon’ble  Company  must  assist  His  Highness  when  necessary 
not  only  with  gun  powder  and  lead,  but  also  with  cannon, 
mortars,  bombs,  bombardiers,  gunners  and  musketeers.  The 
Hon’ble  company  must  fight  the  French  if  they  should  try 
to  compel  His  Highness  to  keep  his  promises  with  regard  to 
Colletje  (Colachel)  and  also  keep  the  Armanese  out  of  His 
Highness  country;  if  His  Highness  wished  to  go  to  war 
with  any  one,  the  Hon’ble  Company  must  bind  herself  to 
remain  neutral;  and  similar  absurdities;  and  as  the  above- 
•  mentioned  Captain  had  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  per¬ 
mission  to  come  to  me,  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  send 
him  there  again,  but  wrote  to  His  Highness’s  representatives 
that  their  proposals  being  unacceptable  1  did  not  wish  to 
treat  any  further,  but  would  take  my  departure. 

“1  requested  that  the  baggage  of  Silvester  Mendes 
might  be  sent  on.  The  request  was  granted  and  with  the 
"same  messenger  four  olas  arrived,  two  for  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  troops  and  two  for  the  above-mentioned 
Captain.  With  their  usual  craftiness  they  pretended  in 
these  olas  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  understand  why 
the  negotiations  has  been  broken  off  and  asked  to  be  told  the 
reason  and  made  it  pretty  clear  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
■  re-open  them.  I  at  once  sent  them  a  new  draft  of  several 
articles  so  drawn  for  the  most  part  apparently  as  they 
themselves  had  desired  but  really  cut  on  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  model  and  subject  to  the  approbation  of  their  Right 
Worshipfuls,  with  the  view,  as  there  was  little  hope  of  a 
reasonable  peace,  that  this  expedient  might  at  least  be 
looked  on  as  involving  a  year’s  truce  and  meanwhile  we 
could  recover  our  captives  and  war  material  and  also  live  in 
peace  until  the  answer  of  their  Right  Worshipful s  should 
arrive* 
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“Upon  this  the  king  at  once  sent  his  representatives, 
who  had  already  returned  to  him  at  Atingen,  back  again  to'. 
Paro  and  wrote  in  very  friendly  terms  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  settle  the  differences  in  two  or  three  days  and 
that  there  were  only  one  or  two  points  which  were  to  be 
altered,  adding  that  he  had  not  bean  able  quite  to  under¬ 
stand  some  things  in  the  draft.  I  despatched  the  late 
Captain  of  the  Lasoorins,  Isaac  Isaacksz  (who  had  mean¬ 
while  been  sent  for  from  Cochin  on  account  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  interpreter  Alewijn)  and  also  the  Captain  of 
the  Topasses,  Silvester  Mendes,  there  to  inquire  of  the 
representatives  what  His  Highness  wished  to  have  changed 
in  the  treaty  and  to  explain  to  them  what  they  pretended 
not  to  understand.  Next  day  these  officers  informed  us  in 
a  short  letter  that  there  was  no  change  for  the  better  and 
that  in  spite  of  their  specious  promises  all  the  Travancore 
proposals  were  full  of  craft  and  ambiguity;  and  in  fact  His 
Highness  declared  straight  out  in  an  ola  received  on  the 
6th  instant  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  peace  subject  to  the  approbation  of  their  Right  Worship¬ 
fuls  nor  to  forego  his  unreasonable  demands.  So  we  ordered 
our  representatives  to  return  to  Coilan.  Thus  ended  the 
peace  negotiations  at  Pulicarro.  All  that  took  place  there 
may  be  seen  in  detail  in  a  bundle  of  papers  connected  with 
the  peace  negotiations  at  Pulicarro  with  the  representatives 
of  the  king  of  Travancore. 

“Meanwhile  the  king  of  Travancore  does  not  seem  to 
be  disinclined  to  re-open  the  negotiations  once  more  with 
your  Worship  though  I  cannot  quite  understand  with  what 
object;  perhaps  he  wants  to  see  whether  your  Worship  will 
show  a  little  more  compliance  or,  being  particularly,  em¬ 
bittered  against  me,  he  would  rather  settle  the  matter  with 
your  Worship.  My  opinion  is  that  your  Worship  should 
not  refuse  to  treat  with  him,  and  as  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  reasonable  peace  without  having  a 
powerful  force  in  the  field,  there  will  be  no. need  for  hurry 
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but  you  may  take  things  quite  easy  after  their  ovui  fashion 
and  in  the  meantime  you  will  have  peace.  It  would  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  respect  due  to  the  Company 
and  safer  for  their  representatives  if  a  neutral  place  is  fixed 
upon  for  the  conferences.” l 

However,  the  Maharaja  would  treat  with  them 
only  as  with  a  commercial  corporation,  not  a  political 
power.  Revised  proposals  were  sent  to  the  Cochin  Council 
whioh  hesitated  to  send  a  reply  without  the  approval 
from  Batavia.  At  the  same  time  Ezekiel  Rabbi  and 
Silvester  Mendes  informed  the  Council  of  their  personal 
impression  that  the  Maharaja  was  not  likely  to  enter  into 
a  treaty.  Consequently  the  negotiations  were  dropped. 
Some  time  later,  the  proposals  for  peace  were  reopened  and 
both  parties  met  at  Paravur  (near  Quilon),  But  as  Tra- 
vancore  adhered  to  the  original  conditions,  the  con¬ 
ference  broke  up,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  for  the 
third  time  with  the  same  result. 

The  Aaja  of  Ksyankulam  soon  violated  the  solemn 
engagements  of  the  treaty  of  Mannar  and  began  his  in¬ 
trigues  once  again.  The  Dutch  refused  to  give  him  their 
support  as  they  were  negotiating  peace  with  Travail- 
core.  Ksyankulam  obtained  the  help  of  Vatakkumk&r, 
Thekkumktir  and  Arapalappula.  The  Itsja  of  Ksyankulam 
evaded  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Travancore  as  previously 
agreed  by  him.  Mart'hSnda  Varma  insisted  on  the  strict 
performance  of  the  conditions  deliberately  accepted.  He 
commanded  the  Dalava  to  advance  towards  Ksyankulam 
to  make  an  effective  demand  for  the  payment  of  arrears. 
The  fi&ja  was  hoping  against  hope  for  support  from  his 
allies.  But  the  help  came  not.  Eventually  he  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation  unaided.  He  therefore  sent 
his  family  under  disguise  to  Trichur.  He  collected  his 
things  and  valuables  and  sent  them  to  the  Ashtamuti  lake 


1  pajletti,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  pp.  93-95, 
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near  the  Nlntakara  bar  where  they  were  consigned  to  the 
deep  for  ever,  and  gave  the  coup  de  grace  by  fleeing  from  his 
country.  That  was  unworthy  of  a  ruler.  His  subjects, 
however,  were  more  courageous  and  offered  a  desperate 
resistance  to  the  invaders.  But  their  efforts  were  in* 
effectual.  After  a  series  of  actions,  the  Travancore 
army  captured  the  fort  and  entered  the  palace  where, 
they  found  the  rooms  empty  of  even  ordinary  furniture. 
But  an  important  discovery  was  made.  Some  of  the 
arms  and  military  stores  found  there  bore  the  name  of 
‘Dsva  Narayanan’  the  ruler  of  Arnpalappula.  This  was 
proof  positive  that  that  ruler  was  helping  Kayankulam 
against  Travancore. 

The  6aja  bore  a  prominent  part  in  advancing  the 
programme  of  the  confederacy  of  the  northern  states, 
the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  Travancore.  Mart'handa  Varma  decided  to  annex 
those  kingdoms  to  his  own  and  expand  his  territories. 
First  he  proceeded  against  Arnpalappula.  In  a  few 
days  the  Travancore  army  was  before  the  enemy’s 
capital.  The  Arnpalappula  forces  were  commanded  by 
Mat'hnr  Papikkar  and  Thekkstat'hu  Bhattathiri.  It  is  said 
that  their  soldiers  were  armed  with  arrows  with  poisoned 
tips  invented  by  the  &5ja  himself.  The  invaders  were 
kept  at  bay  for  about  a  week.  The  fear  of  painful  death 
from  the  poisoned  arrows  and  the  reluctance  to  shoot  down 
the  Brahmans  who  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy  are 
said  to  have  created  a  feeling  of  despair  in  the  Travancore 
ranks.  But  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  changed  on  the  arrival 
of  D’Lannoy  with  some  Mussalman  and  Christian  soldiers 
who  had  no  compunction  of  any  kind  to  shoot  down  the 
Brahmans.  MAt'hur  Panikkar  and  Thekketat’hu  Bhatta- 
thiri,  says  Nagam  Aiya,  offered  to  betray  their  chief. 
They  deserted  him  and  joined  Travancore.1 


1  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  347. 
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The  version  given  by  Shungoonny  Menon  is  different. 
According  to  him  MsLt'liHi’  Panikkar  and  Thekkstat'hu 
Bhattathiri,  seeing  their  inability  to  resist  the  Travancore 
army,  advised  the  6a ja  to  yield  and  negotiate  for  peace; 
but  the  6sja  would  not  listen,  and  placing  too  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  inventions  and  in  his  archers,  ordered  the 
battle  to  be  continued,  whereupon  the  action  was  renewed 
and  the  Travancore  army  proved  victorious,  and  advanced 
towards  the  capital.  Mst'hur  Panikkar  and  the  Bhattathiri 
abandoned  the  fight  and  joined  Travancore.3  The  6&ja, 
however,  continued  the  battle,  but  was  eventually  obliged 
to  surrender.  His  territories  were  annexed  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner  to  Trivandrum  and  thence  to  Kutamslnr 
in  Kottayam  and  granted  a  liberal  allowance.  Thekkfi- 
tat'hu  Bhattathiri  was  rewarded  with  authority  to 
supervise  the  Ampalappula  temple.  Mst'hur  Pairikkar  was 
granted  lands,  titles  and  privileges.  “One  of  the  privileges”, 
says  Nagam  Aiya,  “showing  great  consideration  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Panikkar  is  that  he  still  accompanies  the 
Travancore  Maharajas  in  their  tours  in  North  Travancore, 
with  his  own  valloms  (boats)  and  a  large  retinue  of  trained 
boatmen — he  himself  mounting  guard  in  the  Maharaja’s 
cabin-boat”.2 

The  Maharaja  next  directed  his  forces  towards 
Thekkutnkur  and  VatakkumkQr.  The  6sja  of  Thekkumkur 
was,  as  already  noticed,  also  a  confederate  of  the  6sja  of 
KSyankulam.  A  junior  prince  had  quarrelled  with  his 
elder  brother  the  reigning  6sja,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Trivandrum.  The  prince  agreed  to  let  M5rt'hS,n<Ja  -Varma 
in  possession  of  Thekkumkur.  Enraged  at  his  brother’s 
conduct  the  6s.ja  contrived  to  get  him  back  by  circulating 
a  rumour  that  the  prince’s  mother  was  on  her  death-bed 


1  Shungoonny  Menon,  History  of  Travaneoro,  p.  151. 
3  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  347. 
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and  anxious  to  see  her  son.  The  prince  returned  home 
and  was  murdered.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Shun- 
goonny  Menon. 

A  little  earlier  the  Baja  of  Vatakkumkar  had  been 
killed  by  his  own  younger  brother.  One  of  the  princes  of 
the  family  appealed  to  the  Dutch  and  the  Raja  of  Cochin 
to  mediate  between  himself  and  the  usurper.1  But  the 
affairs  of  Cochin  ware  in  a  worse  condition.  There,  the 
heir-apparent  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  ruling  king  and 
joined  hands  with  the  Raja  of  Parur  against  him.  The 
R&ja  in  his  turn  directed  his  troops  against  Parur  and  killed 
the  prince.  Thus,  neither  the  Dutch  governor,  nor  the 
Rsja  of  Cochin  was  in  a  position  to  offer  any  hindrance  to 
MSrt'hSpda  Varma’s  scheme  of  subjugating  the  whole  of 
the  country  to  the  confines  of  Cochin  for  the  time  being. 
Thekkumkar  was  thus  unable  to  offer  a  strong  front  to  the 
invaders.  Her  soldiers  lacked  the  necessary  discipline  and 
training.  The  suddenness  of  the  invasion  demoralised  the 
ranks  and  they  were  not  able  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the 
invading  army.  The  whole  country  passed  to  MSUt'haiiijla 
Varma  (925  M.  E.). 

Finding  that  the  Raja  of  Vatakkumkur  had  rendered 
assistance  to  K&yankulam  and  the  Dutch,  Mart'haiicla 
Yarma  directed  the  army  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  Kart'hika  Thirun&l  to  attack  that  principality  also. 
Vatakkumkur  was  reduced  without  any  exertion,  the  Rsja 
having  fled  to  the  north  and  taken  refuge  with  the  Zamorin 
of  Calicut,  leaving  his  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 
Some  time  after,  the  Rsja’s  family  was  invited  to  return 
from  their  exile  and  a  ‘reasonable  pension’  was  granted  to 
them.  The  family  still  lives  at  Vaikam.  The  Pun  jar  chief 
who  had  certain  tracts  within  Vatakkumkur  territory  was 
permitted  to  retain  his  possessions.  About  this  time 
Mlnac'hil  which  was  under  the  rule  of  NjSvakkatRi  Kart'hSs 
was  also  annexed. 


1  Tranoia  Day,  The  Land  of  the  Perum&ls,  p.  123. 
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The  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  as  already  stated,  resulted 
in  the  annexation  of  Kayankulam.  The  Dutch,  finding  no 
other  alternative,  were  bound  to  sue  for 
Treaty  of  MavcHkkam.  peac0  onoe  agai„  and  to  accept  all  the 
terms  demanded  by  M&rt'hsiicla  Varma.  In  923  M.  E.  (1748 
A.D.)  the  treaty  was  sanctioned  by  the  Batavian  government, 
and  the  Cochin  Council  was  instructed  to  get  it  ratified  by  the 
Maharaja  without  delay.  The  council  proposed  some  slight 
modifications  and  so  the  Maharaja  raised  fresh  objections. 
The  final  ratification,  therefore,  had  to  be  delayed  till  15th 
August  1753  when  both  parties  met  at  Msv&likkara  to  sign 
the  agreement.-1  By  this  treaty,  the  Dutch  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  follow  a  strict  peace  policy  in  future,  to  keep  hands 
off  from  all  political  disputes,  and  never  more  to  resort  to 
force  except  in  self-defence.  It  marked  the  complete 
humiliation  of  the  Dutch.  The  ninth  article  of  this  treaty 
does  not  appear  in  a  light  very  honourable  to  the  Company. 
It  stipulated  that  the  Company  shall  recede  from  all  en¬ 
gagements  which  they  might  have  entered  into  with  the 
other  Malabar  princes  whom  the  king  of  Travancore  might 
choose  to  attack,  and  on  no  account  interfere  in  their  disputes, 
afford  them  assistance  or  shelter,  or  in  any  respect  raise  any 
opposition  to  the  enterprises  of  the  king.  Thus  the 
Dutch  threw  over  their  native  allies  and  left  them  all  to  the 
mercy  of  Travancore.  This  result  was  due  not  alone  to 
their  disastrous  defeat.  “The  concluding  portion  of  the 
treaty  shows  that  a  pecuniary  motive  was  also  at  work,  as 
the  Dutch  agreed  to  make  a  yearly  present  in  money  to 
Travancore,  to  supply  its  Raja  annually  on  payment,  with 
various  kinds  of  warlike  stores  and  ammunition,  to  the  value 
of  Rs.  12,000  whilst  they  were  to  receive  1,500,000  pounds 
of  pepper  at  Rs.  13  per  every  100  pounds,  with  any  other 
production  his  state  yielded  and  10,000  pounds  more  out  of 
the  territories  to  be  conquered  at  11  Rs.  for  every  100  lbs. 


1  App.  Doc.  CXXXVI--137. 
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Certainly  giving  up  their  former  Allies  to  an  ancient  enemy 
and  providing  arms  to  subdue  their  former  friends  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  4  annas,  or  6  pence  on  every  25  pounds  of 
pepper  was  an  inglorious  act.”1 2 3 * * *  The  provision  relating  to  the 
suPply  of  pepper  from  the  countries  to  be  conquered  by 
Mart’hSq^a  Varma  set  a  premium  on  his  militant  ambition. 
The  treaty  did  not  bring  either  credit  or  money  to  the 
Dutch.  The  loss  of  power  suffered  by  the  Dutch  manifested 
itself  in  another  matter  as  well.  Ever  since  the  first 
Portuguese  treaty  made  with  Quilon,  the  European  traders 
had  taken  the  Latin  Christians  of  the  coast  under  their 
special  protection.  These  people  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Company  and  they  had  their  special  privileges  guaran¬ 
teed.  This  extraordinary  system  was  the  cause  of  much 
trouble.  MSrt'hS.nijLa  Varma  would  not  permit  it  any  more. 
And  the  Dutoh  were  obliged  to  yield.a  * 

Moens’  observations8  on  this  treaty  are  interesting  as 
they  show  clearly  that  the  Dutch  agreed  to  it  only  because 
they  considered  it  indispensable  for  self-preservation,  and 
not  because  they  were  indifferent  to  the  &£ja  of  Cochin. 
“When  this  treaty  was  being  drawn  up,  we  no  doubt  tried 
to  exclude  the  king  of  Cochin  from  the  neutrality  as  our 
first  and  oldest  ally  and  also  as  our  nearest  neighbour  and  to 
stipulate  that  His  Highness  should  remain  in  the  possession 
of  his  lands  and  state,1  but  all  our  endeavours  to  -that  end 
failed,  and  we  had  to  be  satisfied  with  oral  promises  that 
Travancore  would  treat  the  king  of  Cochiu  as  a  friend  so 
long  as  he  did  not  give  cause  to  His  Highness  for  other  be- 
hhViour  towards  him';  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  it  suited 


1  Francis  Day,  The  Laud  of  tiie  Perumals-p.  134. 

2  K.  M-  Panikkar,  Malabar  and  the  Dutcli-p.  83, 

3  Memorandum  on  the  Administration  of  the  “Coast  of  Malabar  by  the  Rt. 

Wor.  Adriaan  Moens,  Extraordinary  Member  of  the  Counoil  of 

India,  &o.,  Galletti,  p.  107. 
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him.  No  sooner  was  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  rumoured 
abroad  than  great  consternation  was  noticed  among  the 
other  kings  who  had  otherwise  lmd  a  prop  and  defence 
in  the  Company.”  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  alliance 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Jftxja  of  Cochin  that  the  hitter’s 
continued  subservience  to  the  former  did  not  advance  the 
permanent  interests  of  his  state. 

The  fears  of  the  ftsja  of  Cochin  found  prompt  and 
pathetic  expression  in  the  following  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  Dutch  authorities  at  Batavia.  “With  the  greatest 
regret  in  the  world  we  are  writing  tins  ola,"  said  the  ftsja 
“  arid  make  known  to  your  High  Worship  (the  Governor 
General)  that  the  Hou’ble  Company  is  united  to  the  Icing 
of  Travancore  by  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  a 
treaty;  and  we  believe  that  tlmir  Worships  (the  Malabar 
council)  have  sacrificed  us,  an  old  friend  and  ally  besides 
other  Malabar  kings,  to  a  mighty  prince,  and  also  repudi¬ 
ated  all  treaties.  When  from  the  very  hoginning  our 
ancestors  tried  to  bring  some  kings  under  the  curb  and 
to  obedience,  the  Horrible  Company  continually  interfered; 
by  obeying  this  order,  this  kingdom  has  como  to  be  divided 
into  so  many  parts  and  so  unable  to  coerce  its  powerful 
enemies;  in  former  days  the  king  of  Travancore  and  the 
Zamorin  were  subject  to  no  one ;  now,  however  that  the 
king  of  Travancore  has  become  progressively  a  mighty 
king,  he  has  known  how  to  amuse  the  Hon’ble  Company 
with  promises  to  observe  everything,  whereby  he  bids 
fair  to  bring  the  other  kings  under  his  sway,  but  we 
believe  that  he  will  shortly  try  to  subjugate  the  Hon’ble 
Company  also  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether  he 
will  help  their  Worships  to  great  profit,  and  even  so  they 
will  have  to  put  up  with  all  affronts  in  all  things  for  it, 
and  if  the  Hon’ble  ■  Company  Had  favoured  other  kings 
in  the  same  way.  as  him  of  Travancore,  the  Hon’ble  Com¬ 
pany  would  have  obtained  for  ever  greater  advantages 
and  ’glory,  since  their  Worships  would  never  in  that 
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case  have  had  to  beware  of  injury: . But  •. 


be  this  as  it  may,  he  cannot  be  relied  on,  for  he  has  no 
compassion  or  charity  towards  neighbours,  but  plays  with  ' 
big  men  and  small  as  a  cat  with  mice,  seeking  nothing  else 
but  his  own  gains  and  profits,  which  we  make  known  to 
their  .  Worships  and  we  are  sure  that  his  intention  is  * 
nothing  else  than  to  divide  up  our  kingdom  for  the  sake  of 
the  Tamban  and,  when  this  has  been  done,  to  bring  every¬ 
thing  under  his  sway.”1 

The  echoes  of  this  apprehension  were  heard.,  from 
Amsterdam  as  well.  The  Counoil  of  the  Worshipful 
Seventeen  wrote  to  their  officers  in  Batavia  in  1755  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  was  at  last  concluded  withthe  king 
of  Travancore  will  ba  profitable  to  the  Company.  “But.  when 
we  reflect  on  the  ambitious  designs  of  this  prince,  and  on 
his  behaviour  from  time  to  time  even  with  regard  to  the 
Company,  we  are  more  and  more  strengthened  in  our  belief  ^ 
that  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  afore-named 
Rajah.  For  this  reason  we  once  more  recommend  our 
administrators  always  to  follow  carefully  the  enterprises  of 
the  prince  and  to  be  on  their  guard  at  every  turn  of  events, 
in  order  that  what  the  king  of  Cochin  wrote  on  this  subject 
in  his  letter  to  your  WorsSiips  may  not  be  fulfilled,”2 

The  Dutch  recognised  that  “the  Rajah  of  Cochin  is 
our  oldest  ally  and  sufficiently  rooted  into  us,  so.  to  speak; 
his  territory  lies  in  view  and  almost  within  .range  of  our 
walls;  he  even  shares  with  us  the  taxes  of  the  town..”3  .All 
the  same,  they  recognised  that  beacons  shifted  with  the 
banks  and  that  self-interest  required  that  they  should .,  not 
molest  Travancore  or  alienate  her. 

Soon  after  this  treaty,  the  exiled  ffaja  of  Ampalappula 
who  escaped  from  Kqtamafur  and  the  B&jas.of  Thekkumkar 

1  Galletti — The  Dutch  in  Malabar-pp.  107-108. 

2  Do.  p.  108. 

?  Do.  p-  109. 
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and  .  Yatakkumkur  sought  the  help  of  Cochin  for  re¬ 
covering  their  lost  dominions.  The  latter  had  his  own 
motives  to  espouse  their  cause.  M&rt'hapda 
War  With  Cochin.  yarma  ^  possession  of  the  ancient 

temple  of  Thiruvalla  over  whioh  Cochin  claimed  certain 
rights.  The  latter  was  incensed  at  this  notion.  The 
Dutch  offered  their  services  to  mediate  between  the  oppos¬ 
ing  claimants.  Dynastio  trouble  which,  for  generations 
had  been  the  curse  of  Cochin,  opened  the  door  to  Msrt'h&ndh 
Varma’s  intervention.  In  the  Cochin  ruling  family  the 
title  of  Pefumpadappumvppu  appertained  to  [the  senior- 
most  member  of  all  the  five  branches  taken  together.  The 
ruling  ftaja  had  no  right  to  use  that  title,  he  being 
only  the  eldest  male  member  of  the  Elaya  ThSvali.  One 
of  the  elder  princes  claiming  the  title  approached 
Mart'hap-da  Varma  soliciting  his  interference.1  He  took 
time  by  the  forelock  and  despatched  an  army  to  Kara-' 
ppugam  which  then  belonged  to  Cochin.  The  tract 
was  conquered,  and  the  prince  put  in  possession  as  a  feud¬ 
atory.  Despairing  of  any  help  from  the  Dutch,  and 
having  little  to  hope  as  a  result  of  the  communication  to  the 
Batavian  government,  the  ftsja  of  Cochin  entertained  the 
idea  of  an  alliance  with  Travancore.  The  two  powers  met 
at  IdSvelikkara  in  92S  M.  E.  (1753)  at  the  instance  of  the 
Dutch  whose  main  object  was  to  get  the  treaty  drafted  in 
1748  ratified.  A  truce  was  made  which,  however,  was  not 
effective.  The  &£ja  of  Cochin  was  not  content  with  the 
terms  agreed  to.  He  therefore  decided  to  lend  his  full  sup¬ 
port  to  his  old  friends  the  dethroned  ftajas  of  Ampalappula, 
Thekkumkar  and  Vatakkumkar  who  sought  his  help 
against  Travancore. 

Mobilisation  was  soon  effected.  Many  of  the  chiefs 
of  Coehin  and  the  disaffected  gentry  of  the  conquered  states 

1  App.  M.  Doc.  CXXX-p.  132 
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swelled  the  number  of  the  Cochin  forces,  But  Trawan- 
.core  was  on  the  alert.  One  portion  of  the  army  marched 
'  through  Karappuram  while  the  main  body 

a  t  e  o  ura  k&d.  boat  an(j  lart(Jed  at  Purakk&d 

about  the  end  of  928  M.  E.  ’  They  took  up  their  position 
at  AnandSSwafam  and  entrenched  themselves  behind 
stockades.  Meanwhile  the  Travancore  forces  under  Prince 
$£ma  Varma,  ftsmayyan  Dalava  and  Captain  D’Lannoy 
were  already  in  motion,  the  Dutch  having  given  secret 
information  to  Travancore  about  the  intention  of  Cochin 
and  her  allies  to  land  at  Purakksd-  The  two  armies  soon 
came  to  close  quarters  and  a  long  and  bloody  engagement 
took  place.  Both  sides  lost  heavily,  the  losses  of  Cochin 
and  its  allies  being  of  course  heavier.  But  owing  to 
the  former’s  superiority  in  numbers,  Travancore  was  not 
able  to  gain  a  decisive  victory  at  once.  Towards  even¬ 
ing  the  Cochin  army  withdrew  to  Ampalappula  and  the 
Travancore  generals  awaited  the  arrival  of  their  horses  to 
renew  the  engagement.  When  the  cavalry  arrived,  the  Tra¬ 
vancore  army  marched  to  Ampalappula,  where  the  enemy’s 
forces  were  encamped.  The  contest  was  short  and  ended  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  allies.  The  Travancore  horse  hold¬ 
ing  by  their  right  took  up  their  position  in  the  rear.  A 
simultaneous  charge  from  the  front  and  the  rear  threw  the 
enemy’s  army  into  irretrievable  confusion.  A  great  many 
were  slain  and  most  of  the  survivors  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  victory  of  Travancore  was  complete.  Among  the  pri¬ 
soners  were  several  of  the  notables  of  Cochin  including 
Psliyat’hu  Komi  Ao'han.3 


From  this  scene  of  success  Prince  &Sma  Yarma 
crossed  over  to  Kumarakam  on  the  eastern 
AdV"ard3  shore  of  VempanSd  lake,  ikmayyan 
Dalava  proceeded  to  Mstat'humkara  where 
the  Cochin  ruling  family  had  its  original  seat.  The  dynasty 
1  0.  Aohyutka  Menon-Cochin  State  Manual,  p.  111. 

%  Do.  p.  112. 
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took  the  title  of  Matabhupathis  from  that  place.  No 
member  of  the  family  then  resided  at  Mstat'humkafa. 
It  was  guarded  only  by  a  few  sepoys  and  other  servants. 
The  Travancore  forces  found  no  difficulty  in  taking 
possession  of  it  and  capturing  the  guards.  The  Dalava 
then  proceeded  as  far  north  as  Arukkutti  intending 
to  capture  Cochin.  Prince  R&ma  Varma  at  the  same  time 
took  possession  of  all  Cochin  territories  as  far  as  Udayam- 
p6fnr  and  Msmala.  Thus  threatened  the  Raja  of  Cochin 
sent  an  express  messenger  to  MSvt'h&iida  Varma  with 
excuses  for  his  participation  in  the  projects  against  Travan- 
oore.  The  Maharaja,  pleased  with  this,  changed  his  attitude, 
and  ordered  the  Travancore  forces  not  to  advance  further. 
Travancore,  however,  retained  possession  of  the  conquered 
tracts  as  far  as  Amkkulti.  A  treaty  was  made  at  M'Svb- 
likkarain  929  M.E.,  by  which  Cochin  undertook  to  cease  all 
hostilities  against  Travancore  and  never  more  to  render 
any  assistance  to  its  enemies. 

This  is  one  view  bub  there  is  another  taken  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Dutch.  “Should  it  be  asked  why,  having 
been  so  successful  in  everything”,  wrote  the  Dutch  com¬ 
mander,  “he  has  not  extended  his  conquests  further  and  com¬ 
pletely  subjugated  the  king  of  Cochin,  the  answer  is  that  he 
would  certainly  have  done  this  and  has  it  still  in  his  mind; 
but  Travancore  is  far-seeing  and  careful;  he  knows  very 
well  that  the  conservation  of  his  conquests  requires  as  much 
prudence  as  their  acquisition;  he  lies  in  wait;  lie  looks  out 
for  opportunities  and  seldom  ■  lets  any  chance  of  obtaining 
an  advantage  slip  by.  At  present  it  is  all  to  his  advantage 
to  keep  quiet,  and  preserve  what  he  has  for  fear  of  Nabab 
Hyder  Ali  Khan  who  has  long  been  hungering  for  ins 
kingdom,  and  will  undoubtedly  attack  him  some  time  or 
other  as  soon  as  he  sees  a  chance.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Travancore  treats  the  king  of  Cochin  more  or  less 
gently  at  present,  even  entirely  hides  his  displeasure  against 
him,  since  he  has  him  almost  under  his  thumb,  and  on  this 
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account  would  not  be  pleased  to  see  another  taking  anything 
from  him;  for  he  reckons  all  Cochin  as  his  own.  This 
was  clearly  indicated  in  the  year  1770  when  we  had  a  dispute 
with  the  king  of  Cochin  about  some  territory.  Travail  core 
first  acted  his  part  secretly  behind  the  curtain  and  later  on 
pretended  publicly  to  be  arbiter  and  mediator  in  this  affair. 
The  Company  would  have  been  involved  in  very  unpleasant 
complications  by  this  incident  if  the  affair  bad  not  been 
decided  in  time;  for  otherwise  Travail  core  would  have  taken 
possession  of  this  disputed  territory  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Cochin.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  object  of  this  prince, 
and  what  he  was  on  his  watch  for,  and  if  this  had  happened, 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  settle  the  dispute  not  with 
the  king  of  Cochin,  but  with  the  king  of  Travancore.  In 
this  connection  please  refer  to  special  letter  to  Batavia, 
dated  4th  March  1712. 

“Besides  this,  Travancore  played  another  little  game 
in  order  gradually  to  weaken  the  king  of  Cochin  without 
giving  offence  to  the  Company.  He  worked  by  means  of 
the  Zamorin  who  at  that  time  bad  not  yet  been  driven  out 
of  his  kingdom  and  who  from  time  immemorial  has  been  a 
bitter  enemy  of  Cochin.  For,  if  the  Zamorin  (I  will  not  say 
whether  by  the  secret  adivce  of  Travancore)  intended  to 
seize  some  territory  or  other  belonging  to  the  king  of  Cochin, 
the  king  of  Travancore  would  allow  this  somehow,  only 
later  on  he  would  assist  the  king  of  Cochin  in  recovering  it, 
and  then  under  the  plea  of  recovering  his  expenses  keep  t^ie 
best  lands  for  himself. 

“It  is  true  that  according  to  the  fourth  article  of  the 
treaty,  he  is  bound  to  supply  us  annually  from  his  hereditary 
territory  with  3,000  candies  of  pepper  at  Rs.  65  a  candy 
of  500  pounds,  and  from  the  conquered  territories  2,000 
candies  at  Rs.  55  a  candy,  but  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  he 
has  been  very  much  to  see^-  tint  a  sinele  year  has  he 
supplied  us  with  the  quantity 

always  on  pleas'  of  bad  crups,  wuu66mj6  . . 
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subterfuges.  Meanwhile  he  supplies  the  pepper  for  much 
more  money  to  the  English,  or  sells  it  to  others,  or  sends  it 
to  Coromandel,  supplying  us  now  more,  now  less,  as  it  suits 
him  and  also  according  as  to  whether  we  know  how  to  deal 
with  him. 

“It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  we  cannot  at  least  secure 
more  pepper  to  make  up  for  such  a  treaty ;  and  an  admini¬ 
strator  out  here  must  sometimes  eat  his  heart  out  trying  to 
get  a  little  pepper  out  of  this  king,  and  so  he  would  well 
deserve  to  be  compelled  to  keep  the  treaty  strictly  by 
forcible  means  and  to  be  held  to  it  and  constrained  to  give 
us  the  full  supply  of  pepper  promised  therein. 

“But  as  long  as  the  Company  sticks  to  its  present 
peaceable  policy,  friendship  with  this  king  is  and  must 
remain  of  the  utmost  necessity.  It  were  however  to  be 
wished  that  Travancore  had  not  become  so  exceedingly 
large,  and  Cochin  so  small  as  they  are  at  present,  so  that 
the  latter  might  balance  the  former.”1 

Though  the  confederacy  of  the  northern  princes  was 
finally  overthrown  atPurakksd,  the  sense  of  local  patriotism 
asserted  itself  in  different  parts  of 
Kebnor°th.m  the  the  conquered  territories.  In  929  M.  E. 

the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  districts 
exhibited  symptoms  of  rebellion.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  due 
to  the  instigation  of  the  Zamorin  and  the  fallen  &Sjas  of 
Ampalappula,  Thekkumkar,  and  Vafakkumkar.  ftamayysn 
Dalava  who  was  sent  to  quell  the  disorder  faltered.  He 
requested  the  Maharaja  to  proceed  to  the  north  as  it  was 
hoped  that  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  might  allay  feelings 
of  animosity.  The  Maharaja  paid  a  visit  to  his  new 
possessions.  It  produced  the  desired  effect.  Shungoonny 
Menon  states  that  "“the  Maharaja,  not  being  in  good  health, 
deputed  his  nephew,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  rebellious 
province  with  his  army,”  while  according  to  Nagam  Aiya  it 
1  Galletti,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  pp.  108*109. 
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was  the  Mab.5fa.ja  himself  who  proceeded  to  the  disturbed 
tracts.1  Mart'hSnda  Varma’s  was  a  magnetic  personality 
which  appealed  to  the  Kart'hSvus,  Kaimals  and  other  local 
leaders  who  paid  their  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign.  The 
people  were  won  over  by  liberal  measures.  In  the  course  of  a 
single  year,  the  Maharaja  granted  to  the  farmers  of  Ampa- 
lappu.la  a  lakh  and  sixty  thousand  paras  of  paddy  by  way  of 
loans  to  enable  them  to  buy  seed  and  pay  the  labour  charges,  in 
order  to  rehabilitate  them  on  their  possessions. 2  While  there, 
the  Maharaja,  hearing  of  the  powerful  combination  against 
him,  the  combination  of  the  defeated  princes  and  subdued 
peoples,  sought  the  help  of  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore.  Hyder 
readily  promised  to  send  a  contingent  of  his  troops  to  be 
stationed  in  Travancore.  But  as  the  rebellion  had  been  quelled 
already,  MSrt'hSnda  Varma  politely  withdrew  the  request. 
Hyder  is  said  to  have  taken  offence  at  his  conduct  and 
sworn  to  take  his  vengeance  on  the  MahStrSja. 

The  battle  of  Purakkad  and  the  overthrow  of  the  con* 
federacy  of  Cochin  and  the  northern  princes  completely 
changed  the  political  situation  in  Mala- 
^famorin.110  bar.  Very  little  could  henceforth  be 
expected  from  the  6sja  of  Cochin.  The 
defeated  princes  thereupon  approached  the  Zamorin  who 
still  entertained  the  idea  of  making  himself  the  supreme 
lord  of  all  Malabar.  Desiring  to  seize  Cochin  and  subjugate 
Travancore  at  one  stroke  he  marohed  southward  with  a 
large  army  in  the  middle  of  930  M.  E.  (1755  A.  D.).  The 
Dutch  forts  on  the  route  fell  into  his  hands.  Some  of  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  Cochin  garrison  joined  the  enemy, 
with  the  result  that  the  Zamorin  was  able  to  occupy*a  large 


1  Pfts’hu  Mat'hathu.  also  says  that  it  was  the  Mah&xfija  who  prooeeded  to 
the  northern  tracts.  (History  of  Travanoore,  Shodalamoothoo  Pillay’s 
translation-p,  30). 

2  App.  Doo  GXLV.pp.  151.153; 
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portion  of  the  Cochin  territory.  Towards  the  close  of  931 
M.  E.,  he  was  able  to  establish  military  stations  at  AlangSd 
VafSppula  and  other  places.  The  rulers  of  AlangSiJ  and 
Parur  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  Trichur  was  made  his 
military  headquarters. 

The  fortunes  of  Cochin  were  at  a  low  ebb.  A  very 
small  portion  of  the  territory  alone  remained  in  the  6aja’s 
possession.  The  Dutch  co-operated  with  Cochin,  mainly 
actuated  by  self-interest.  The  Zamorin,  however, 
approached  them  with  the  suggestion  that  he  would  surren¬ 
der  the  Dutch  possessions  including  Chstvai  which  had  been 
recently  conquered  by  him.  The  Dutch  immediately  with¬ 
drew.  At  the  same  time  they  played  a  double  game 
by  informing  MArt'h&ncla  Varraa  that  the  Zamorin 
was  contemplating  an  invasion  of  his  territories  by  sea. 
The  Dutch  were  afraid  of  him.  “With  reference  to  the 
king  of  Travanoore,”  so  said  one  of  the  Dutch  letters, 
“whose  progress  we  cannot  behold  with  indifferent  eyes, 
we  are  constantly  in  fear  that  if  the  said  king  should 
conquer  the  kings  of  Cochin,  Berkumkur  and  Tekkumkur 
he  would  become  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  company; 
for  this  reason  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  combined  arms 
of  the  said  three  kings  may  be  so  prosperous  that  the  one 
party  could  be  kept  in  check  by  the  other,  and  the  king  of 
Travancore  thwarted  in  the  execution  of  his  ambitious 
designs,  of  which  he  has  already  given  diverse  indications 
and  which  therefore  require  every  attention.”  But  the  best 
attention  did  not  enable  them  to  check  the  progress  of 
Travancore.  “The  political  result  of  the  Dutch  policy  was 
that  Travancore  absorbed  all  the  smaller  principalities  south 
of  Cochin  and  a  part  of  Cochin  itself  and  attained  its 
present  dimensions,  while  Cochin  continued  to  exist  at  all 
only  because  it  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Calicut  kingdom  perhaps  only  because  the 
Dutch  at  Cochin  barred  the  way.”1 


I  Galletti,  The  Dutoh  in  Malabar,  p.  25. 
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The  Maharaja  made  prompt  preparations  to  ward  off  the 
impending  invasion  by  collecting  his  forces  at  Aiakkutti 
and  PurakkagL  When  the  Zamorin’s  forces 
from *Tra vanoorei  landed  at  PurakkSd  D’Lannoy  and 
the  Dalava  fell  upon  them ;  and  drove 
them  out  with  considerable  loss  of  life.  ’Chagrined  as 
he  was,  the  Zamorin  began  to  make  preparations  for  yet 
another  invasion.  But  the  desoent  of  Hyder  Ali  bn  Malabar 
prevented  the  materialisation  of  his  project.  Cochin  was 
sorely  disappointed  and  was  even  exasperated  by  the 
untoward  happenings.  She,  however,  kept  up  a  guerrilla 
warfare,  winning  occasional  successes,  though  of  an  incon¬ 
sequential  character.  For  about  five  years  the  Zamorin 
remained  in  possession  of  the  conquered  tracts.  The 
$Aja  knew  that  the  only  hope  of  help  lay  in  Travancore. 
The  power  of  Msrt'hsrida  Varma  was  his  last  resort.  He 
deputed  one  of  the  princes  to  Trivandrum  to  arrange  a 
treaty.  MSrt'hSijda  Varma  promised  his  help;  for  he  deshed 
to  humble  the  Zamorin  and  extend  the  bounds  of  Travan¬ 
core  at  tbe  same  time.  A  treaty  of  alliance  was  made  in 
932  M.  E.  between  Cochin  and  Travancore  against,  the 
Zamorin1.  The  terms  of  the  previous  treaty  were  reaffirmed. 
Travancore  undertook  to  assist  Cochin  in  recovering  her 
lost  possessions.  Alangad  and  Parur  were  to  be  given  over  to 
Travancore.  The  expenses  of  the  military  operations  were 
to  be  met  by  Cochin.  Should  it  be  possible  to  capture  any 
of  the  territories  of  the  Zamorin  other  than  those  which 
were  wrested  by  him  from  the  6s,ja  of  Cochin,  they  were  to 
belong  exclusively  to  Travancore. 

The  Cochin  $Aja  agreed, 

(1)  to  maintain  perpetual  friendship  with  Travancore, 

(2)  to  relinquish  all  his  rights  over  his  territories 
which  by  conquest  belonged  to  Travancore, 

(3)  to  surrender  all  his  claims  over  the  principalities 
of  all  the  former  feudatories, 


1  App.  Does,  CXXX.pp.  132-133.  CXLII-pp.  145-147 
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■  (4)  to  render  no  help  of  any  kind  to  the  enemies  of 

Travancore,  and 

(5)  not  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  relationship  with 
the  former  rulers  of  Ampalappula,  Thekkumkttr  and 
Yatakkumkur. 

The  exiled  &S.ja  of  Ampalappula  was  permitted  to  stay 
at  Trichur  with  the  express  condition  that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  any  correspondence  with  Cochin  or 
any  other  power.  The  war  with  the  Zamorin,  however, 
was  waged  only  during  the  next  reign. 

The  state  of  South  India  at  this  period  deserves 
notice.'  The  English  and  the  French  were  striving  for  the 
establishment  of  supremacy.  Weakened 
Reiations  with  the  dynastic  quarrels  and  internal  squabbles 
'  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  had  lost  his 
power.  He  found  compensation  in  issuing  firmans ,  and 
borrowing  moneys  now  from  one  party  now  from  another. 
The  poligars  defied  the  authority  of  his  government  and 
organised  themselves  for  purposes  of  rapine  and  plunder. 
The  English  who  were  friendly  to  the  Nawab  tried  to 
assist  him  with  men  and  money  as  occasion  permitted.  But 
the  Nawab  was  often  obliged  to  shift  for  himself.  His 
officers  exercised  independent  authority  as  they  liked. 
The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  southern  districts  was 
left  to  three  Pathan  officers,  one  of  whom  was  Muhammad 
Minah,  generally  known  as  Moodemiah.  He  was  an  avari¬ 
cious  man,  and  was  glad  to  grant  immunities,  remit  pay¬ 
ments,  and  even  sell  forts  and  districts  for  ready  money. 
At  this  time  trouble  arose  in  the  Travancore  frontier  on 
the  east.  The  MahSf&ja  had  his  hands  full  in  suppress¬ 
ing  the  rebellion  in  the  newly  conquered  tracts  in 
north  Travancore.  His  government  failed  to  take  early 
measures  for  safeguarding  the  possessions  in  Yalliyur, 
Jfalakksdl  and  the  adjoining  places  which  consequently  were 
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seized  by  the  Nawab’s  governor.  The  Mahsrsja  deputed 
^Smayyan  Dalava  to  Tinnevelly  (927  M.  E.).  It  was  argued 
that  Kalakksd.  and  Yalliyur  really  belonged  to  Travancore, 
and  that  their  dispossession  was  unlawful.  When  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  pressed  with  a  large  sum  of  money  Moodemiah  was 
glad  to  convey  Kalakkad  and  the  adjoining  places  to  Travan¬ 
core.  A  garrison  of  2,000  irregulars  was  stationed  there 
for  the  protection  of  the  country  thus  obtained.  But  troubles 
soon  arose.  Muhammad  Ali,  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  sent 
his  own  brother  Mahfuz  Khan  to  supersede  Moodemiah. 
Mahfuz  Khan’s  army  was  strengthened  by  a  detachment 
of  500  Europeans  and  2,000  Indians  sent  by  the  English' 
under  Colonel  Heron.  Heron’s  troops,  massacred  the 
defenders  of  Nellikkotta  near  Aramboly  which  was  attack¬ 
ed  on  behalf  of  the  Nawab.  ‘The  soldiers,  exasperated 
by  a  sense  of  danger  to  which  they  had  exposed  them¬ 
selves,  put  all  they  met  to  the  sword  not  excepting  the 
women  and  children,  suffering  only  six  persons  out  of 
four  hundred  to  escape  alive.’1'  The  survivors  are  said  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  Travancore.  On  learning  the  tidings 
the  Travancore  garrison  withdrew  from  Kalakkad  aban¬ 
doning  the  fort.  They  were  not  a  match  for  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Nawab  and  the  English.  Moodemiah  came 
to  Travancore  in  order  to  encourage  the  Maharaja  to 
recover  the  lost  districts.  Puli  Thevan,  the  Poligar  of 
Neellit'hankavilai,  was  ready  to  join  the  Travancore  forces 
when  they  should  arrive. 

The  MahSrSja  was  in  two  minds,  not  knowing  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  English  Company.  But  it  was  'scon  clear  that 
Company  supported  the  Nawab’s  cause.  Mahfuz  Khan 
proceeded  to  Tinnevelly.  Besides  the  1,000  sepoys  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Company  he  received  600  more  sent  by  the 
Nawab.  He  himself  had  raised  a  force  of  2,500  horse  and 
4,000  foot.  Meanwhile  Moodemiah  had  returned  with 


1  Caldwell,  History  of  Tinnevelly— p.  97, 
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2,000  Nayars  and  the  same  number  of  other  foot  from  Tra¬ 
vancore.  They  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  Puli  Thevan  at 
Kalakksd.  But  before  capturing  the  fort  of  Kalakksdi  the 
Travancore.  army  was  obliged  to  return  home  to  put  down 
disturbances  in  the  newly  acquired  territories  in  the  north. 
Puli  ThSvan  was  forced  to  fall  back,  whereupon,  Mahfuz 
Khan  proclaimed  with  ostentation  that  he  had  settled 
the  country.  But  the  Travancore  army  soon  made  its  re¬ 
appearance  and  defeated  him  in  a  second  battle.  The 
fort  at  Kalakka<J  was  recaptured,  and  a  garrison  which 
numbered  200  horse  and  500  sepoys  were  made  prisoners, 
“and  what  aggravated  the  loss,  it  was  the  time  of  harvest, 
when  the  rents  are  collected,  of  which  the  Travancoreans 
took  possession,  and  maintained  their  ground.”'  Mahfuz 
Khan’s  troops  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  the  men 
throwing  away  their  muskets  to  rid  themselves  of  that  en¬ 
cumbrance.  Thus  Kalakkad.  and  the  adjoining  places  were 
added  to  Travancore. 


The  conduct  of  the  Maharaja  roused  the  anger  of 
the  Nawab  Muhammad  Ali,  the  ally  and  dependent  of 
the  English.  The  Company  had  by  this 
Relations  with  the  ^m0  a&sum6(j  great  political  importance 
and  were  able  to  enforce  their  decisions  by 
force  of  arms.  To  the  English,  therefore,  the  Nawab  made 
complaint  regarding  the  action  of  Ms,rfh£nda  Varma  which 
was  characterised  as  arbitrary  and  illegal.  He  demanded 
that  the  district  taken  possession  of  by  Travancore 
should  be  restored  to  him.  The  governor  of  Madras  corres¬ 
ponded  with  Msrt'hand.a  Varma.  The  Maharaja  replied 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  offending  either  the  Nawab 
or  the  Company.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  only  anxious 
to  secure  what  by  right  belonged  to  him,  adding  that 
he  was  willing  to  settle  the  dispute  in  an  amicable 
manner.  He  disclaimed  at  the  same  time  all  intention 
1  Oaldwell-History  of  Tinneyelly.p.  9S. 
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of  doing  an  injury  by  raising  his  arms  against  so  firm 
a  friend.  Special  reference  was  made  to  the  good  offices 
done  to  him  by  the  Company  and  the  concession  to  open 
a  way  through  the  hills  to  pass  all  sorts  of  merchandise 
beyond  the  Ghats  through  Shenkotta.  “Things  being  thus”, 
observed  the  Mahsisja,  “I  believe  everything  will  be 
adjusted  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  the  Hon’ble  Company  on 
their  part  may  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  conveniences 
and  advantages  which  they  will  reap  from  this  kingdom; 
and  in  like  manner,  that  I  myself  may  remain  at  rest,  free 
from  any  other  thought  but  of  the  favours  I  do  continually 
hope  for,  and  actually  receive  from  the  Hon’ble  Company; 
and  the  Hon’ble  Company  on  their  part  shall  experience  an 
increase  of  their  Commerce  on  such  terms  as  shall  keep  us 
united  for  ever.”  The  Maharaja  did  not  fail  to  remind  the 
governor  that  “at  sight  of  your  Letter  I  directly  sent  an 
Order  to  my  Forces  that  they  should  let  everything  remain 
on  the  present  footing  till  these  matters  are  adjusted.”1 

Spencer,  the  Chief  of  Anjengo,  had  certain  serious 
complaints  against  the  MabSraja.  After  referring  to  the 
grant  of  privileges  to  the  Company  made  by  the  queen  of 
Attingal  he  proceeded  to  say:— 

“Her  country  is  now  in  the  absolute  power  of  the 
King  of  Travancore,  and  he  holds  the  Heiress  of  the  Family 
under  restraint  in  the  Palace  of  Attinga,  but  being  of  the 
same  Family  himself,  does  not  otherwise  treat  her  ill; ■yet 
she  has  not  the  least  shadow  of  Authority  left,  nor  is  there 
any  appearance  of  that  Branch  of  the  Family  ever  recovering 
their  Authority  again.  By  those  grants  we  are  entitled  to 
the  produce  of  the  Pepper  of  the  Queen  of  Attinga’s  Country, 
and  to  purchase  it  of  the  Merchants  on  the  best  terms  we 
can,  but  for  above  ten  years  past  the  King  has  taken  the 
entire  produce  of  Pepper  into  his  own  hands  and  it’s  death 
to  his  subjeots  to  be  found  out  in  selling  and  exporting  a 
grain  without  his  License.,  To  his  own  Territories  he  has 
■1  Anoient  Records  of  Fort  St.  George. 
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added  those  of  several  other  Kings  to  the  Northward  so  that 
he  has  possession  of  the  Country  as  far  as  Cochin,  and  of 
the  produce  of  Pepper  in  it.  A  very  considerable  part  of  this 
Pepper  he  sells  at  very  high  rates  to  Merchants  who  carry  it 
by  oxen  to  the  inland  parts  on  your  side,  and  a  b.  rge  quantity 
is  parted  with  to  the  people  of  the  Munchuas,  or  Boats,  who 
go  between  the  Island  of  Ceylon  and  the  Main  to  your  Coast 
by  virtue  of  Dutch  Passports,  without  which  he  could  not 
manage  it,  and  in  consideration  of  these  Passports,  and  the 
large  price  they  also  give  him  for  Pepper,  and  by  indulging 
him  in  Warlike  Stores  they  come  in  annually  for  a  large 
share  of  Pepper  also.  It  is  not  above  ten  years  since  that  the 
King  thus  became  the  sole  Pepper  Merchant  of  his  Country; 
and  he  has  now  so  much  to  his  own  benefit  experienced  the 
advantages  of  it,  as  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  it  is  a  thing 
he  will  never  depart  from.  It’s  to  be  remarked  that  by  the 
help  of  the  Hon’ble  Company  he  was  first  enabled  to 
acqdire  an  influence  in  the  country,  and  which  he  is 
continually  acknowledging  tho’  he  makes  them  such  in¬ 
different  returns  for  it.”1 

The  trade  in  pepper  was  still  the  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Company  in  Malabar.  Spencer  lamented  the 
danger  to  the  interests  of  the  Company  which  would  result 
from  the  action  of  the  Maharaja  in  contravention  of  the 
agreement.  He  also  pressed  upon  the  governor's  attention 
a  gtronger  policy  as  Msrt'handa  Varma  was  exchanging 
pepper  for  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  Dutch  and  other 
European  nations.  Spencer  recognised  that  by  their  ‘privi¬ 
leges’  they  had  a  right  to  impede  the  export  of  pepper,  but 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  enforce  it  for  want  of  proper  force. 
This  secret  the  Maharaja  did  not  fail  to  understand.  The 
alliance  with  the  English  was  with  him  a  cherished  object. 


1  Ancient  Records  of  Fort  St.  George,  quoted  in  Nagam  Aiya’s  State 
Manual,  Vol.  I,  pp.  356-357. 
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But  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  European  diplomacy  pursued 
by  the  Dutch  in  playing  the  Malabar  rulers  against  one 
another,  the  Maharaja  had  resolved  not  to  be  openly  with 
any  of  the  European  powers  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum 
advantages  from  them  all.  Each  party  was  suspicious  of  the 
other.  TheAnjengo  factors  complained  that  the  French  werb 
receiving  attention  in  Travancore  and  that  their  ships  had 
been  able  to  secure  landing.  But  the  MahSfaja  gave  his 
usual  explanation,  that  if  any  French  men  came  it  was  only 
to  claim  payment  for  the  war  materials  he  had  purchased 
from  them.  He  did  not  however  fail  to  assure  the  English 
that  in  case  the  French  would  attack  Anjengo  he  would 
not  only  help  them  in  their  defence  but  also  oblige  them 
by  setting  apart  a  suitable  house  for  the  safe  accoim 
modation  of  their  women  and  children.  This  was  M£rt'h5t?da 
Varma’s  policy  throughout  his  reign  and  he  adhered  to 
it  without  committing  himself  to  any  agreement  or  course 
of  action  which  would  place  him  in'  a  position  of  de¬ 
pendence.  The  endeavours  of  the  Nawab  and  the  English 
officers  who  supported  him  to  persuade  M£rt!hSijd.a  Yarma 
to  agree  to  the  Nawab’s  terms  proved  ineffective. 

Marthanda  Yarma  worked  from  the  vei*y  beginning 
of  his  reign  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material 
advancement  of  the  country.  Within  a 
Reforms.  few  months  of  his  accession  he  interested 
himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  Trivandrum 
temple.  The  repairs  and  additional  structures  in  that 
temple  were  completed  in  906  M.  E.  The  idol  of  Sri 
Padmanabha  was  reconsecrated.  12,000  salagramams, 
(sacred  stones  believed  to  represent  the  incarnations  of 
Vishpu  obtained  from  the  bed  of  the  river  Gandak)  were 
procured,  and  it  was  with  these  that  the  idol  was  made. 
A  large  single  piece  of  granite  slab  cut  out  of  a  rock  at 
Thirumalai,  four  miles  north  of  Trivandrum,  measuring 
20  ft.  square  and  2£  ft.  thick,  was  brought  and  placed  in 
43 
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front  of  the  idol.1  It  is  the  Ottakkal  mandapam,  the 
sacrad  stone  upon  which  the  worshipper  is  allowed  to 
stand  on  privileged  occasions.  Tho  stone  corridor  in  the 
temple  known  as  Swelip pufa,  420  ft.  from  east  to  west  and 
226J  ft.  from  north  to  south,  was  erected.  The  corridor  is  20 
ft.  in  breadth  and  23  ft.  in  height,  and  is  supported  by 
numerous  granite  pillars  heavily  and  beautifully  sculptured. 
The  roof  is  a  terrace  paved  with  massive  granite  slabs  well- 
chiselled  and  put  into  shape.  The  work  was  completed 
in  six  months  with  the  continuous  labour  of  6,000  masons 
with  the  help  of  4,000  coolies  and  100  elephants.  The 
great  tower,  the  eastern  gapuram  of  the  pagoda,  the  found¬ 
ation  of  which  was  laid  so  early  as  in  741  M.  E.  (1566  A.  D.) 
but  the  progress  whereof  was  delayed  so  long  for  various 
reasons,  was  undertaken  and  executed  up  to  the  fifth  storey 
in  a  short  time.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  next 
Maharaja  to  complete  the  tower  and  give  a  finishing  touch 
to  it.  A  golden  flag-staff  was  also  fixed.  A  large  number  of 
endowments  was  made  to  the  Sr!  Padmanabha  temple  of 
which  the  Palpdyasa  Matharn  was  the  most  important.  The 
scale  of  the  Othsamm  was.  enlarged  and  the  BhadraMpam 
and  Murajdpam  were  inaugurated,  the  model  being  the  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  performed  by  KArt'havIrSrjuna  described 
in  the  Pur  anas.  The  performance  of  the  Shcdasa  Maliaddnams 
was  also  an  important  event.  Several  Ui(,upuras  (feeding 
houses)  and  Valiyampalams  (rest-houses)  were  constructed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  under  HiSmayyan’s  superintendence. a 
Uttvpuras  were  attached  to  many  of  the  important  temples 
where  free  meals  were  given  to  Brahmans  throughout  the 
year.  This  kind  of  charity  has  always  been  one  of  the  titles 
of  Chsra  kings  to  fame  from  the  time  of  Perumchottudayan 
who  lived  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
Era.  Even  today  one  of  the  usual  epithets  of  the  Maharsja 

1  Shungoonny  Menon-History  of  Travancore,  j>.  118.  Tor  details  see  App. 

M.  Doe.  CXXX-118 

2  Shuegoonny  Menon-History  of  Travanoore,  p.  168. 
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of  Travancore  is  AnnadatM,  the  giver  of  food.  The.  giving 
of  free  meals  to  Brahmans,  however,  was  regarded  as  a 
virtue  throughout  Kerala,  one  which  procured  spiritual 
merit.  The  largess  was  mainly  intended  for  Brahman 
sojourners  from  outside.  Brahmans  who  came  to  trade 
were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  customs.  “Their 
second  privilege”,  says  Visscher,  “is  an  allowance  o.f  food 
gratis  at  any  pagoda  they  visit  so  long  as  they  remain 
there”.1  This  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  and  general 
custom.  MSrt'hSpda  Varma  organised  the  charity  on  a 
grander  and  more  liberal  scale  than  his  predecessors  or 
contemporaries.  It  is  admitted 'on  all  hands  that  the 
Murajapam  extending  continuously  for  a  period  of  fifty- 
six  days  when  every  Malabar  Brahman  who  attends 
the  ceremony  is  treated  to  sumtuous  dinner  and  sum- 
tuous  supper  and  paid  dakshinas  suited  to  his  rank  is  a 
unique  institution.  Well  might  ft&mapurafhu  Vsfiy.ar  de-- 
clare  from  the  summit  of  poetical  inspiration  that  poverty, 
the  concomitant  of  Kaliyuga,  would  have  hit  the  people 
hard  had  it  not  been  for  the  munificence  of  Mart'hSpdaY arma, 


Works  of  public  utility  were  pushed  on  in .  the 
moffussil  as  well.  The  palaces  at  PadmanS.hhapufa.rn  and 
Krishnapuram  were  improved  and  other 
Public  works.  buildings  newly  erected.  Several  roads 
opening  up  the  country  and  canals  connecting  the  lagoons 
in  north  and  central  Travancore  were  constructed.  From 
Edava  near  Varlcala  right  up  to  Cochin,  travelling  by  boat 
was  made  convenient  and  the  transport  of  gopds  cheap. 
Through-communication  to  Trivandrum  by  water  was, 
however,  intercepted  by  the  barrier  at  Varkala.  The  Maha¬ 
raja  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  agri¬ 
culture  by  undertaking  great  irrigation  works  in.  south.  Tra¬ 
vancore.  Foremost  among  them  were  the  Ponmanai  arid 
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Pufhan  dams  which  latter,  while  irrigating  several  square 
milqs  of  lands  in  Kalkulam,  also  supplied  drinking  water  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Padman&bhapuram  and  its  vicinity.  The 
tracts  thus  brought  under  irrigation  were  assigned  to  culti¬ 
vators  at  reasonable  rates  of  assessment.  In  some  cases  a 
prioe  was  also  realised  by  selling  out  large  areas.  Canals, 
tanks  and  reservoirs  were  constructed  with  proper  feeding 
channels.  Thus  the  lands,  which  hitherto  depended  solely 
on  the  rain-fall  for  cultivation,  yielding  only  one  crop  a 
year,  became  rioh  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  and 
began  to  yield  two  crops.  Markets  were  opened  in  con¬ 
venient  places.  Mart'hancla  Varma  found  pleasure  in  super¬ 
vising  the  works  in  person.  On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to 
have  sat  on  a  block  of  rock  which  served  for  seat  on  one 
side  of  the  Ponmanai  channel  from  morning  till  evening, 
taking  but  one  meal.  A  servant  held  a  cadjan  umbrella 
over  his  head  to  protect  the  royal  person  from  the  sun. 
But  thinking  that  the  service  of  this  servant  could  be  better 
utilised  for  the  canal  work,  the  Maharaja  ordered  one  of 
the  stone  cutters  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  rock.  This  having 
been  done,  he  ordered  the  servant  to  fix  the  pole  of  the 
umbrella  to  the  hole,  and  seated  himself  under  its  shade 
directing  the  servant  to  work  in  the  canal  along  with  other 
labourers. 

Strong  fort  with  granite  walls  was  constructed  to 
protect  the  palace  at  Padmanabhapufam.  A  wall  was 
thrown-  round  the  palace  and  the  temple 
Mllstration.dmiW'  Trivandrum  with  laterite  bastions. 

The  Udayagiri  bill  was  also  fortified,  while 
another  fort  was  erected  near  Cape  Comorin.  From 
there  a  strong  wall  was  taken  to  Aramboly  between  the 
sea  and  the  hills  rebuilding  and  strengthening  the 
old  one.  Bastions  and  powder-magazines  were  erected 
in  convenient  places.  The  batteries  were  provided 
yvith  several  guns.  A  foundry  was  established  at  Udayagiri 
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for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  mortars  and  cannon¬ 
balls.  Forts  at  Quilon,  Mgvelikkara,  Changang^gri, 
Kbttayam,  Ettumanur  and  Mavattupula  were  repaired. 
The  old  forts  which  existed  in  the  conquered  territories 
were  put  in  order  while  new  ones  were  erected  with  due 
regard  to  strategic  importance.  The  ruins  of  some  of 
these  forts  are  still  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
oountry. 

The  Mahsfsja  paid  great  attention  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  army  which  numbered  more  than  50,000 
trained  troops  and  comprised  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  besides  the  militia.  Shungoonny  Menon,  Nagano 
Aiya  and  a  few  others  following  them  have  popularised  the 
opinion  that  it  was  mostly  with  the  help  of  mercenary 
soldiers  from  without  Travancore  and  the  military  leader¬ 
ship  of  D’Lannoy,  the  Fleming,  that  the  conquests  were 
rendered  possible.  This  is  not  correct.  The  chief  military 
commanders  of  Msrt'handa  Varma  were  sons  of  the  soil. 
Prince  6ama  Varma  had  won  his  spurs  while  yet  young 
and  maintained  his  reputation  for  courage  and  ability 
ever  afterwards.  D’Lannoy  was  not  the  first  in  com¬ 
mand,  though  he  served  in  many  a  field  of  battle. 
He  gave  Travancore  armies  lessons  in  European  discipline 
and  European  tactics.  That  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  the  Travancore  army  was  without  discipline  or  war¬ 
like  qualities  before  D’Lannoy  was  made  a  captive  and 
subsequently  given  a  commission.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  battle  of  Colachel  and  many  other  engagements 
against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Dutch  and  some  of  the 
strongest  of  the  Malabar  princes  were  won  before  D’Lannoy 
entered  the  service  of  Travancore. 

The  Travancore  soldiers  of  the  time  have  received 
the  unstinted  admiration  of  many  foreign  writers  who 
knew  the  country  well.  Thus  Nieuhoff  writes  that 
“they  are  the  best  wrestlers  in  the  world,  and  are  very 
nimble  on  foot...... Their  arms  are  bows,  arrows,  javelins, 
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There  were  draft-elephants  hut  not  much  of  cavalry.1  But 
Mart'handa  Varma  sent  for  horses  from  Tinnevelly  and  ' 
other  places.  The  services  of  D’Lannoy  were  not,  however, 
without  their  own  value.  The  times  required  that  methods 
of  European  warfare  should  be  adopted  to  ensure  victory; 
and  the  rulers  of  soutli  India  like  the  Nizam  and  Hyder  Ali 
had  in  their  employ  several  European  generals.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  contribution  of  D’Lannoy  to  the  better  discipline 
of  the  Travancore  forces,  it  was  the  martial  qualities  of  the 
Travancoreans  and  the  inspiring  personality  of  the  Maha¬ 
raja  that  made  tire  victories  possible.  The  fact  remains 
that  Travancore  was  able  to  defeat  the  brave  armies  of 
Kayankulam,  notwithstanding  that  the  Dutch  fought  side 
by  side  with  them  under  prominent  Dutch  officers. 

The  truth  about  the  men  is  also  different  from  what 
it  is  sometimes  made  out.  ‘The  whole  force’,  says  Nagam 
Aiya, ‘was  composed  of  Nay ars,  Sikhs  and  Pathans  under 
the  supreme  command  of  De  Lannoy.’  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  there  were  Sikh  soldiers  in  Mart'hapda  Varma’s 
army.  There  appear  to  have  been  some  Mussalmans. 
They  were  cavalry  men.  They  too  were  mainly  Travan¬ 
coreans.  The  great  bulk  of  the  soldiers  in  Travancore  were 
Nayars  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Malabar,  and  when  more 
soldiers  were  required  the  Ilavas,  Nadars  and  others  were 
enlisted.  After  the  conquest  of  the  northern  principalities 
Christians  also  appear  to  have  been  recruited.  There  are 
numerous  contemporary  documents  still  preserved  in  the 
Mathilakam  which  show  that  the  armies  which  Mart'handa 
Varma  led  against  his  enemies  were  composed  of  his  own 
subjects.  It  is  instructive  to  find  that  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  who  took  part  in  the  expeditions  are  given  in  .those 
records  with  such  details  as  to  the  names  of  their  houses 
and  the  districts  and  the  villages  to  which  they  belonged.^ JEt' 
was  from  Trivandrum,  Chirayinkil  and  the  neighbouring 


1  Vissoher’s  Letter  No.  XX. 
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places  that  the  Maharaja  collected  soldiers  to  march  against 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Kayankulam 
&aja  1 2  In  920  M.  E.,  mobilisation  was  effected  from  all 
taluks  in  south  Travancore.  The  Travail  core  army  which 
fought  at  Ampalappula  was  composed  of  men  from  all  the 
districts  including  new  acquisitions  such  as  Paravur,  Kofla- 
fakkara,  KarunSgappalli  and  Msvslikkarim  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  mercenaries  does  not  find  mention  in  the  documents 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  on  those  occasions  it 
was  only  additional  cavalry  that  was  so  brought  in. 

The  army  had  now  the  advantage  of  being  drilled 
and  disciplined  on  the  European  model,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  D’Lannoy.  European  weapons  of  war  were 
also  obtained  through  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  The 
army  was  divided  into  regiments  and  battalions.  The  chief 
cantonments  were  PadmanSbhapuram,  Trivandrum  and 
Quilon,  but  garrisons  were  maintained  throughout  the  state 
at  convenient  distances.  The  Maharaja  took  deep  personal 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  his  military  strength.  The 
Travancore  army  equalled  any  other  army  in  India  in 
smartness  of  appearance  as  well  as  in  endurance  and'r 
courage. 


The  methodical  collection  of  the  land  revenue  was 
a  subject  to  which  the  MahSraja  gave  personal  attention 
from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign, 
and  re-venue.  g0  early  as  in  914  M.  E.,  Malian  Sankaran 
was  appointed  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  lands  both  wet 
and  dry.3  The  taxes  were  systematised.  The  extensive 
conquests  of  the  Maharaja  made  it  necessary  to  make 
a  fresh  survey  and  settlement  of  the  lands.  The  annex- 
ation  of  new  territories  resulted  in  the  formation  of  new 


1  App.  Doe.  CXXX-p.  120. 

2  App.  Doc.  CXXXVIII-p,  142. 

3  App.  M.  Doc.  OXXX,  p.  123. 
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systems  of  land-tenure.  Certain  cesses  were  imposed.  This 
was  necessitated  by  the  increase  in  public  expenditure. 
Under  the  old  system  the  revenue  of  every  district  was 
roughly  calculated  and  the  local  agent  was  made  responsible 
for  its  collection.  But  the  centralisation  of  authority  in 
the  sovereign  made  that  system  impossible.  Malian  San- 
kafan’s  settlement  classified  the  lands  under  the  main 
heads  of  Dsvaswam,  Bralimaswam,  Danam  and  PapdSia- 
vaka.  The  method  of  assessment  for  wet  lands  was  to 
determine  the  pattam  for  a  single  crop  and  calculate  the 
same  amount  for  both  crops.  Thus  double-crop  lands  were 
assessed  at  twice  the  pattam  for  single-crop  lands.  A  revision 
of  assessment  took  place  in  921  M.  E.  in  regard  to  garden 
lands  between  the  Kulit'hura  river  and  Cape  Comorin. 
Kuris  were  granted  to  the  ryots  which  served  as  documents 
of  title.  Remissions  of  tax  were  also  allowed  in  suitable 
cases.  The  main  principles  of  Malian  Sankaran’s  settlement 
were  affirmed  in  the  settlement  effected  by  &5mayyan 
Dalava  in  926  M.  E.  But  the  principle  of  periodic  assess¬ 
ment  was  adopted  instead  of  fixing  the  amount  every  year 
as  was  formerly  done.  A  patfa  specifying  the  tax  levied 
on  each  item  of  land  was  given  to  every  land-holder.  The 
work  was  of  a  most  difficult  character  but  it  was  finished 
in  the  short  term  of  three  years. 

Under  the  close  supervision  of  the  Maharaja  a 
commercial  department  was  organised.  The  government 
possessed,  a  monopoly  over  many,  articles 
0threve°nueeS  °f  trade.  Depots  were  established  in 

different  places.  In  them  were  stored 
peppert  tobacco,  cassia,  areca  and  other  articles^.which 
were  purchased  at  rates  fixed  by  the  sircar  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  a  royal  proclamaiipn.  The  people  had  to  make 
their  purchases  from  tw  sircar  agencies.  At  the  same 
time  private  wholesale  trade  in  .these  articles  was  prohi* 

bited.  . . . . . 

ii 
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•  Customshouses  known  as  Choivkeys  were  established 
•  at  the  frontiers.  Import  and  export  duties  were  collected 
with  care.  For  this  purpose  rules  were  framed''  fixing 
tariff  rates  for  all  articles  and  the  duty  to  be  levied  on  each 
of  them.  Msvelikkara  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the 
commercial  department.  The  place  was  selected  as  it  was 
highly  suited  for  the  collection  and  storage  of  pepper  and 
other  articles  produced  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 
The  control  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  was  taken  over  by 
government,  and  the  article  sold  by  sircar  officers,  a  share 
of  the  profit  being  given  to  the  producers.  The  ideas 
of  freedom  of  contract  and  of  trade  had  not  gained 
currency  in  those  days.  The  system  of  monopolies  did 
•not  therefore  raise  any  discontent  among  the  people. 
The  officers  were  armed  with  large  powers  which  how¬ 
ever  afforded  opportunities  for  arbitrary  proceedings. 
Bat  the  ministers  constantly  moved  from  place  to  place 
to  see  to  it  that  the  rules  were  carried  out  in  proper 
manner.  One  important  source  of  revenue  consisted  in  the 
fees  levied  from  persons  who  sought  permission  to 
make  adoptions,  and  the  recipients  of  titles  and  other 
marks  of  honour  such  as  mu^uku,  and  Vtrasrnkhala.  The 
collections  made  under  these  heads  were  substantial.  For 
instance,  in  a  single  year  the  collection  amounted  to  1,46,210 
puihans  from  ..Christian  merchants  of  four  taluks  in 
‘Vatakkumknr.’1 

The  village  was  made  the  unit  of  administration. 
It  was  presided  over  by  the  Pravrt'hikSr.  He  exercised 

supervision  over  the  Devaswams.  He  also 
village  and  district  .  ,  .  . 

administration.  exercised  criminal  jurisdiction  m  petty 
offences.  He  was  the  officer  responsible 
for  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  funds  Sanctioned  by 
the  sovereign.  •  He  was  to  supply  provisions  for  the 
ceremonies  in  the  Sri  Padman&bha  temple  and  also  other 
£  App.  OXLVIII,  p.  166.  "  ' 
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important  pagodas.  In  times  of  drought  or  inundation,  he 
was  to  inspect  the  lands  and  prepare,  accounts  'for  the. 
remission  of  tax.  He  was  required  to  attend  to  the ' 
irrigation  works  in  his  village,  the  maintenance  of. 
'channels  and  annicuts,  the  digging  of  tanks,  and  the 
conversion  of  dry  lands  into  wet  lands.  .  Above  the 
Pravrt'hikSr  was  the  Karyakkar,  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Tahsildar,  who  was  responsible  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  larger  unit  called  the.  Manda- 
paihumvathukkal.1  One  important  reform  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  was  the  framing  of  a  budget  called  Pathivu 
Kanakku,  fixing  allotments  for  the  various  items  of  expen¬ 
diture  such  as  Dsvaswams,  Uttupuras,  Palaces,  Revenue 
and  Military  establishments,  Pensions  etc.  It  was  prepared 
with  such  care  that  until  recent  times  it  was  retained  in  the 
Huzur  Account  Department.2 

In  the  year  923  M.  E.  (1748  A.  D.)  the  ruling  family 
was  strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  four  princesses  from 
Kolat’hunad..3  An  ‘Order  of  Knighthood’  ( Chempakaraman ) 
was  established  to  give  additional  incentive  to  the,  perform¬ 
ance  of  public  duties.  Distinguished  service  was  rewarded 
also  by  the  presentation  of  Virasrnkhala  and  the  conferment 
of  certain  titles. 

Mart’hap^a  Varma  signalised  his  glorious  reign  by 
dedicating  the  state  to  Sri  Padmanabha,  an  event  unpre- 
t.  cedented  in  the  annals  even  of  the  Hindu 

State  to  Sri  Pad-  kingdoms  of  India  which  owed  their 
manfibha.  strength  to  the  support  of  religion.  The 
pious  Maharaja  proceeded  to  the  temple  and  dedicated, 
himself  and  his  state  to  the  deity  in  the  presence  of  the 
Ycgakkar,  the  heir-apparent,  the  other  members — male  and 

1  Travanoore  Land  Revenue  Manual,  Vol.  IV1,  pp.  99,100, 

%  Nagam  Aiya-State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  3607 

3  App-  M*  Doo.  CXXX?p.  J.30. 
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female — of  the  royal  family,  the  ministers  and  other  pro¬ 
minent  individuals.  At  the  auspicious  hour  Mart'hapda 
Varma  placed  the  state-sword  in  front  of  the  deity  and 
reoeived  it  back  consecrated.  To  this  day  the  Maharajas  ^of 
Travanoore  hold  the  sword  of  state  as  the  agents  of  Sri 
PadmaniSbha.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  'Deed 
of  Gift’  (5th  Makaram  925  M.  E.).  ^ 

“We,  Bala  M&rt'hapda  Varma,  the  senior  member  of' 
Thrppapptlr  and  Sri  PandsrakkSryam  cheyvErkal,  have  this 
day  transferred  by  absolute  gift  and  dedication,  to  endure  as 
long  as  the  Sun  and  Moon  shall  last,  all  the  lands  and 
functions  appertaining  thereto,  together  with  all  rights  and 
dignities  and  all  other  possessions  that  We  have  been 
hitherto  enjoying  as  of  right  within  the  territories  between 
the  Thovala  Fort  in  the  east  and  the  .Kavapar  river  in  the 
west,1  in  favour  of  Perumal  Sri  Padmanabha  Perumal.  In 
token  whereof  we  have  this  day  executed  this  deed  of 
absolute  gift  and  dedication.’’2 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  solemn  act 
the  Maharaja  assumed  the  title  Fri  Padmanabhadasa, 
the  servant  of  the  deity.  Soon  after  this  the  Painkuni 
uthsavam  was  inaugurated  in  addition  to  the  old ,  Alpaii 
uthsavam.  The  name  of  the  Maharaja’s  palace  was  changed 
to  Perumal  Kotfaram,  the  abode  of  God,  to  signify  that 
even  his  dwelling  house  belonged  to  the  deity.  The  Maha¬ 
raja  assumed  the  title  of  Fri  Padmanabhadasa  Yanchi  PSla 
Marihanda  Varma  Kulasllchara  Perumal.'-'  The  ThrppcYji- 
danam  was  a  demonstration  to  the  world  that  in  pursuing 
his  conquests  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  human 
suffering  the  Maharaja  was  not  pursuing  any  personal  end. 
The  consolidation  of  warring  principalities  into  a  powerful 
state  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  political  conditions  of. 
the  time.  When  that  object  was  accomplished  Mart'ha^da 

1  The  countries  subsequently  oonquered  were  similarly  dedicated- 

2  App.  Doc.  CXXXV.pp.  136-137. 

?  App.  M.  Doc,  CXXX-p.  13?, 
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Varma  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  dedication.  Dewan  Mr. 
V.  P.  Madhava  Rao  has  spoken  of  the  dedication  in  these 
words.  “Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
State  know  and  realise  the  full  import  and  significance  of 
the  great  act  of  state  policy  adopted  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  by  the  illustrious  Rajah  Martanda  Varma  of  im¬ 
mortal  fame,  by  which  the  Sovereign,  after  subjugating  the 
different  principalities  and  chieftainships  and  consolidating 
them  into  the  compact  kingdom  as  you  find  it  to-day,  dedi¬ 
cated  the  whole  State  to  the  presiding  Deity  in  Trivandrum 
and  constituted  himself  the  servant  and  agent  of  the  Deity. 
The  character  thus  stamped  on  the  constitution  of  the 
State  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  by  his  successors  on  the 
throne  of  Travancore  and  they  have  striven  to  discharge 
the  sacred  trust  handed  down  to  them  with  unswerving 
loyalty.” 

The  fervent  faith  which  MSrt'handa  Varma  had  in 
the  doctrines  and  practice  of  his  own  religion  genera¬ 
ted  in  him  a  tolerant  policy.  The  Christians  and 
Muhammadans  received  very  generous  treatment  at  his 
hands.  Fra  Bartolomeo  records  ‘that  Martandapulla,  the 
commander-in-chief  and  Prime  Minister  of  King  Vira 
Martanda  Pala  had  declared  us  free  from  all  public 
burdens  whatever”.1 

In  931  M.  E.,  llSmayyan  Dalava  fell  ill  at  his  official 
residence  at  M&velikkara.  The  Maharaja  sent  Prince 
6ama  Varma  to  visit  the  faithful  minister 
Death  Dajaa“ayyan  in  his  last  moments.  The  Prince  found 
the  Dalava  in  the  last  stages.  On  being 
informed  of  the  Maharaja’s  wish  to  perpetuate  his  name 
ftamayyan  is  reported  to  have  replied  that  he  disclaimed 
all  title  to  the  proposed  honour,  saying  that  he  was  merely 
the  instrument  in  his  royal  master’s  hands.  His  name 


l  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  p.  177, 
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shines  in  the  history  of  Travaneore  as  that  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  its  ministers. 

On  &£mayyan’s  death,  Ayyappan  MSrt'hOn^a  Pillai 
was  appointed  to  look  after  the  duties  of  the  Dalava. 

The  Mahsfsja,  however,  began  to  feel  that 
he  had  not  long  to  live.  The  trouble  and 
turmoil  of  his  earlier  years  and  the  cease¬ 
less  exertions  of  his  later  life  diminished  his  vitality. 
‘Melancholy  thoughts  began  to  haunt  him.’  On  the  27th 
Mitliunam  933  M.  E.,  the  Mahaf&ja  summoned  his  nephew, 
the  Elaya  6aja,  to  his  bed-side  and  gave  him  valuable  advice 
regarding  the  policy  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  lessons  which 
Msrt'hsnda  Varma  impressed  on  his  successor  are  the  heir¬ 
loom  of  the  ruling  house  of  Travaneore.  They  are:— - 

1.  that  no  deviation  whatever  should  be  made  in 
regard  to  the  dedication  of  the  kingdom  to  Si  I  Padmansbha- 
swSmi,  and  that  all  further  territorial  acquisitions  should  be 
made  over  to  the  Dsvaswam, 

2.  that  not  a  hair’s  breadth  of  alteration  or  devi¬ 
ation  should  be  made  in  the  established  charities  and  the 
institutions  connected  with  the  same, 

3.  that  no  family  dissension  or  quarrel  should  be 
allowed  in  the  royal  house, 

4.  that  the  expenses  of  the  State  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exceed  the  iucome, 

5.  that  the  palace  expenditure  should  be  defrayed 
from  the  profits  of  the  commercial  department,  and 

6.  that,  above  all,  the  friendship  existing  between 
the  English  East  India  Company  and  Travaneore  should  be 
maintained  at  any  risk,  and  that  full  confidence  should 
always  be  placed  in  the  support  and  aid  of  that  Honourable 
Association.1 

Prince  &Sma  Varma  solemnly  assured  his  dying 
uncle  that  he  would  treasure  his  behest  and  follow  it 
1  Shungoonny  Menon-History  of  Travaneore,  pp.  174-175. 
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with  devotion.  After  a  few  minutes  Mart'bSnda  Varma 
the  Great  passed  away  quietly.  The  Mah.Sr&ja  was 
fifty-three  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  demise.  His  name 
is  venerated  as  that  of  the  Founder  of  Modern  Travancore. 
“Marthanda  Varma  was  one  of  those  whom  the  world  pro¬ 
duces  but  at  rare  intervals.  He  was  born  to  command  and 
to  conquer.  He  had  the  best  of  schooling— that  of  hardship. 
He  had  the  best  of  teachers,  foes.  He  was  served  by  one  of 

the  ablest  of  ministers . Rama  Iyen  was  unrelenting, 

unsparing  and  often  unscrupulous  to  his  master’s  enemies ; 
but  his  self  was  merged  completely  in  that  of  his  master. 
He  was  as  fearless  in  the  Council-room  as  he  was  in  the 
battle-field.  With  such  a  minister  at  his  right  hand,  and 
with  a  strong  will,  the  abiding  patience,  and.  indomitable 
courage,  the  Raja  not  only  won  back  what  his  predecessors 
had  lost,  but  subjugated,  one  after  another,  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  chiefs  who  were  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble”.1 

Msrfhah^a  Varma  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of 
action.  But  he  was  equally  alive  to  the  claims  of  the 
intellect.  He  was  a  patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and  found 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  poets  and  scholars  whom  he 
honoured  with  his  kindness  and  enriched  by  his  re¬ 
wards.  This  aspect  of  M£rt'h5.nd.a  Varma’s  achievements 
has  perhaps  not  been  adequately  recognised.  The  annex¬ 
ation  of  neighbouring  states  brought  to  his  court  poets 
and  other  learned  men  like  6smapurat'hu  Variyar  and 
Kunchan  Nampiy&r.  The  patronage  extended  to  these 
poets  was  in  some  measure  the  legacy  of  his  extensive 
conquests.  In  Ksfala,  as  in  the  rest  of  India,  the  kings 
always  encouraged  learning  with  tireless  generosity.  It 
was  Udaya  Varma  of  Kolat’hunad  who  inspired  Cheru&sfj. 
It  was  in  the  court  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  that  Uddap^a 
$5stri,  the  great  scholar,  found  his  equals  and  betters. 
Ampalappula  had  also  made  its  own  contribution.  The 
high-water  mark  of  learhibg  reached  by  some  of  its  rulers 
1  Sri  Vifeakham  Tkiiua&l  MaMx&ja—lhe  Calcutta  Review,  April-,  1884. 
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finds  eloquent  expression  in  the  Pralo  iyasatvaswam,  a  work 
on  Sanskrit  grammar  composed  by  the  great  Mslpat’httr 
Bhattathiri  on  lines  suggested  by  one  of  its  kings.  This 
family  trait  continued  to  the  last  days  of  that  kingdom;  for 
we  find  Kunchan  fSTampiyar  recording  his  greatful  appre  i- 
ation  in  many  of  his  works.  The  conquests  of  Mart'handa 
Varma  paved  the  way  to  cultural  solidarity.  Trivandrum 
saw  a  great  deal  of  poetic  efflorescence.  Scholarship  drew 
its  aliment  from  royal  support.  Music  and  other  fine  arts 
flourished.  Sculpture  and  painting  also  received  the  king’s 
attention.  Puranio  scenes  were  depicted  in  the  mural  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  Trivandrum  temple  and  that  of  Sri  femaswsmi 
in  Padmanabliapufam.  The  histrionic  art  received  liberal 
patronage.  .  flam  a  Papivadan  wrote  his  Sitliaraghavam 
under  royal  command  to  be  enacted  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Muraja-pam.  The  Balamdrihanda.  Vijayam  of  Dsvarajakavi 
is  a  Sanskrit  drama  which  has  for  its  hero  MSrt'hSpgla 
Varma  himself.  Men  of  learning  received  encouragement 
not  only  from  the  king,  but  also  the  crown  prince  6sma 
Varma,  and  the  minister  Ayyappan  Msrt'h&ncla  Pillai.1  The 
renovation  of  temples  and  the  resuscitation  of  religious 
life  which  were  effected  by  the  Maharaja  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  popularisation  of  puranic  stories  and 
the  edification  of  popular  taste.  The  K€ihu,  Pdlhakam, 
KatTiakali  and  Thullal  gave  pleasure  and  instruction  to 
the  people  and  created  in  their  hearts  a  love  of  virtue  and 
a  fear  of  vice.  The  Maharaja  bestowed  his  attention  on  all 
the  temples  in  the  state  ;  and  Kunchan  NampiySr  has  im¬ 
mortalised  the  fact  in  the  pleasing  observation  that  the 
deities  in  all  the  temples  in  Venad  as  well  as  all  the 
oonquored  states  Op&d,  Thekkumktir,  VatakkumkQr  and 
Ampalappula  were  shining  in  divine  majesty,  which  was  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  successes  of  Msrt'hSpda 
Varma.3 


1  See  Hafiole  wayamvaram  (Thullal). 
B  Sen  Krishnallla  (ThuJlal). 
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The-  Mahsfaja  was.  so  solemnly  wedded  to  his  coun¬ 
try  that  he  lived  a  life  of  ceaseless  toil  and  self-abne- 
-gation.  His  private  life  was  one  of  austere  simplicity. 
No  magnificent  palaces  or  valuable  collections  of  Jewell* 
ery  depleted  the  exchequer.  Public  funds  were,  no  doubt 
collected  with  rigour,  but  they  were  spent  for  the 
advancement  of  the  people’s  well-being.  Continual  wars 
and  conquests  were  always  a  strain  on  the  finances  of  the 
state.  But  the  Maharaja  succeeded  in  liberating  consider¬ 
able  sums  which  he  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  country.  ~Mart'h5nd.a  Varma 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  was  always  ready  to  respect 
the  laws,  customs,  and  conventions  of  the  country.  Hard 
work  was  his  pre-occupation  and  his  pleasure.  He  was  as 
willing  to  do  the  humblest  service  as  he  was  to  command 
armies  and  guide  the  deliberations  of  ministers.  - 

The  work  of  MSrt'handa  Varma  measured  in  terms  of 
territorial  extent  might  appear  to  be  not  sufficient  to  win 
*  •  ■  for  him  a  place  among  the-gr eat  conquerors 

^histlivorii0f  and  administrators  of  the  world.  ■  But  this 
.  _  ’  ■  ;  --  :  ;may  legitimately  be  s.aid  of  him  that  he 

.utilised  his  great  talents  to  their  maximum  capacity.  His 
work  was  .so  successful  that  any  conqueror  in  any  port 
-of  the  world  paay  be  proud  of  it.  The  successes  were 
-achieved,  by  the  Maharaja  with  the  willing  support  of 
his  subjects.  He  realised  that  Malabar,  divided  among 
numerous  princes  and  potentates,  would  sooner  or  .later  fall 
a  prey  to  the  onslaughts  of  invaders  front  b.eyond; the  Ghats, 
Or 'jthe  intrigues  of  -foreign,  "commercial,  companies..  .Mar* 
t’handa ,  Varma  decided  to  subdue  every  one  who  threw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  national  programme.  If  the 
congeries  of  states  were  maintained  in  an  atmosphere  of 
perpetual  belligerency  the  whole  country  would  perhaps 
■have  become,  a -Dutch  possession..  • It  rnight.have  fallen 

a-  prey :  to  ;  Hyder  .  .AU  .apd,  Sultan.  :The  cherishocj 

"4<T  "  . . . .  ' .  ’  '  .  . 
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object  of  the  Mysore  usurper  and  his  son  was  to 
strengthen  a  base  of  action  in  Travancore  which  should 
enable  them  to  gain  the  mastery  over  Tinnevelly  and  the 
'  adjoining  territories.  But  for  the  strong  line  of  action 
pursued  by  M&rt'hapcla  Varma  the  course  of  British  history 
in  South  India  might  have  been  different. 

Writers  of  eminence  have  recognised  that  during  the 
time  of  Tippu  Sultan,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  British 
"power  in  the  south  was  seriously  threatened,  the  only  ally 
on  whom  they  could  count  was  the  MahSdSja  of  Travan¬ 
core.  That  MabS.'&ja  would  not  have  been  able  to  give  any 
material  assistance  if  the  country  ruled  over  by  him 
had  been  confined  to  the  old  limits.  Thus  the  con¬ 
quests  of  MErt'hspgla  Varma  formed  the  first  step  in 
establishing  a  powerful  state  which  made  peace  possible 
in  South  India.  The  fruits  of  that  policy  made  themselves 
obvious  before  the  time  Clive  established  the  superiority 
of  European  military  discipline  in  the  field  of  Plassey 
in  1757. 

The  Mah&fsja  knew  that  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valour.  He  did  not  embroil  himself  with  all 
his  enemies  at  the  same  time,  More  than  once  he  pre¬ 
vented  invasion  by  superior  forces  by  tactful  negoti¬ 
ation,  by  temporary  friendships,  buying  off  the  enemy  when 
that  course  was  found-  imperative.  His  treatment  of  con¬ 
quered  people  was  remarkable  for  its  kindness  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  was  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  the  English 
were  bound  to  win  in  the  rai-e  for  supremacy;  and  he  reposed 
great  confidence  in  their  integrity  and  friendship.  At  the 
'same  time,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  the  French  in  good 
humour;  for  the  contest  between  the  two  nations  was  still 
going  on.  Mart'hSnda  Varma  made  Travancore  a  great 
and  powerful  kingdom  and  succeeded  in  protecting  the 
distinctive  and  valuable  culture  of  Kerala. 

The  result  of  MErt'hSpgla  Varma’s  policy  was  a  great 
in  the  notions  of  state-oraft  as  well  as  the  political 
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conditions  of  Malabar.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  though  he 
was  a  great  king,  one  who  earned  a  title  to  a  position  ‘in  the 
front  rank  of  Indian  statesman  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  • 
was  unscrupulous,  cruel  to  the  point  of  inhumanity  and  un» 
moved  by  a  sense  of  patriotism.’  “B>  showed  himself  during 
the  whole  of  his  career,”  says  a  prominent  writer,  “entirely 
devoid  of  a  feeling  for  Kerala  Dharma  and  the  basis  of  his 
state-craft  was  the  utilisation  of  foreign  help  for  subduing, - 
the  chieftains  opposed  to  him.”  Some  of  these  allegations 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  previous  pages.  Mart'hapda  . 
Varma’s  patriotism  being  of  a  bold  and  constructive 
character,  he  resolved  to  chalk  out  a  new  path  for  the 
security  and  peace  of  the  Malayalam  country,  effecting 
such  changes  in  the  ruling  conceptions  as  he  deemed  fit  for 
the  advancement  of  his  object.  The  vital  reform  which  he 
desired  to  effect  was  the  centralisation  of  political  authority 
in  the  king.  The  old  ideas  had  changed  since  the  advent  of 
the  European  nations.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  depend 
on  the  voluntary  contribution  made  by  chiefs  and  NaduvgJis 
when  Travancore  had  to  resist  exploitation  by  foreigners 
supported  by  organised  military  forces  experienced  in  the , 
ways  of  western  warfare  and  armed  with  effective  weapons  of, 
destruction.  The  Dutch  posed  themselves  as  the  protector 
of  the  Christian  population,  trying  to  turn  to  themselves  the 
loyalty  which  the  latter  owed  to  the  kings.  Numerous 
princes  exercised  authority  over  tracts  large  and  small. 
Offenders  found  it  easy  to  escape  punishment  by  crossing 
over  to  other  jurisdictions.  The  temple  SanHthams  were 
like  states  within  states.  The  Nayar  aristocracy  as 
well  as  the  Brahman  lords  asserted  their  time-honoured 
rights  in  civil  government,  particularly  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice.  “Some  of  them  (Nayars)”  sa.ys  Visscher, 
“are  lords  of  their  own  territories,  possessing  royal 
power”.'  Events  were  taking  place  in  the  neighbouring 
districts,  beyond  the  Ghats,  in  the  ( 'arnatic  and  in  Mysore, 
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which  demanded  a  strong  political  organisation  in  order  to' 
withstand  aggression.  The  Mahsr&ja  desired  to  strengthen 
‘the  power  of  the  king.’  In  the  pursuit  of  that  project  he 
found  it  necessary  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  local 
magnates.  Ho  believed  that  a  levelling  down  was  required 
to  establish  permanent  peace  in  the  kingdom. 

The  rulers,  independent  and  quasi-independent, 
were  so  many  that  there  was  little  chance  of  a  broad 
national  outlook  developing  in  the  country.  The  very  idea 
of  oommon  citizenship  does  not  appear  to  have  been  enter¬ 
tained.  The  saving  grace  lay  in  religious  brotherhood.  The 
temples,  wherever  situate,  were  regarded  as  common  to  all 
communities  who  were  privileged  to  worship  within  the 
sacred  precincts.  There  was  a  common  culture  and  a  com¬ 
mon  literature.  Msrt'bsnda  Varmasaw  ahead  and  enter¬ 
tained  the  desire  to  utilise  the  existing  materials  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  direction  of  a  united  Kerala  which  with 
all  its  local  differences  and  parochial  prejudices,  the  rivalry 
of  the  rulers  and  the  political  isolation  of  the  peoples,  poss¬ 
essed  a  facility  for  union  provided  there  was  a  strong  man 
to  achieve  it.  In  this  view  war,  conquest,  and  annexation 
appeared  justifiable.  The  sequel  shows  that  the  policy 
initiated  by  Msrt'hSpda  Varma  and  followed  with  unswer¬ 
ving  devotion  was  the  salvation  of  the  country.  It  was  on 
account  of  the.  successes  won  by  Travancore  under  M  £r- 
t'h&u^a  Varma  that  the  ruling  princes  of  Malabar,  the  Kola- 
t'hifi,  the  Zamorin  and  the  &5ja  of  Cochin  among  them,  and 
large  numbers  of  their  relations  and  subjects  were  enabled  to  ' 
save  their  life  and  honour  at  the  time  of  the  invasions  from  • 
Mysore.  The  many-sided  greatness  of  Mart'handa  Varma 
is  seen  reflected  in  contemporary  records  of  diverse  char¬ 
acter,  the  chronicles  in  the  temple,  literary  compositions  in 
Sanskrit  and  Malayalam,  and  the  authentic  records  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  and  the  English  merchants  at 
Anjengo.  The  Maharaja  was  a  marvel  of  humility  and 
preferred  to  call  himself  Pn  Padmanabhadasa,  without 
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assuming  any  high-sounding  titles.  He  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  king  of  Travancore,  in  the  sense  that  though  the 
range  of  his  conquests  did  not  extend  beyond  Kerala,  his 
work  was  more  permanent  and  resulted  in  the  formation 
and  consolidation  of  a  powerful  kingdom. 


Rama  Varma,  933  -973  M.  E.  .  ■  * 

fiama  Varma,  the  nephew  of  Mart'hSnda  Varma, 
ascended  the  throne  in  933  M,  E.  (1758  A.  D.).  Eminently 
pious,  passionately  patriotic,  exceptionally, 
Comraonoement  °f  ^^headed,  soft  of  heart  but  courageous 
inspirit,  a  man  of  letters  and  a  patron  of 
poets  and  scholars,  the  -Maharaja  combined  in  himself 
the  rare  qualities  of  a  good  man  and  a  great  ruler.  The. 
reign  began  under  very  -  good  auspices  with  Ayyappan. 
Mart'hSnda  Pillai  as  chief  minister.  The  Maharaja:: 
and  the  Dalava  exerted  themselves  from  the  beginning, 
to  raise  the  efficiency  of  administration.  The  inhabitants 
of  territories  conquered  by  Mart'hSnda -Varma  felt  that 
their  interests  were  safe,  and  regarded  the  Maharaja  as 
their  liege  lord  and  sovereign  master.  Travancore  had 
become  a  well-governed  state  with  plenty  of  resources  and? 
a  reputation  for  military  strength.  > 

-  The  power  of  the  maharaja  of  Travancore  was  so 
great  that  the  neighbouring  rulers  were  anxious  to  enlist: 
his  support.  The  &aja  of  Cochin  was  the  first  in  the  field. 
The  fortunes  of  that  kingdom  were  never  at  a  lower  ebb. 
The  Zamorin  •  of  Calicut  was  then  in  occupation  of  large 
tracts  of  Cochin  territory.  There  was  no  hope  of .  recover¬ 
ing  them  without  the  help  of  a  strong  power.  The  barons 
of  the  land  who  were  once  the  bulwark  of  royal  authority 
would  render  little  assistance.  Most  of  them  had  gone 
pver  to -the  enemy.  ■  The  Paliyat'hu  Ac'han,  the  ■  Cheranalltir  ■■ 
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Kart'hstvu  and  other  lords  of  Anji  Kaimal  were  the  only- 
notable  chiefs  who  remained  loyal.  The  Dutch  were  the 
permanent  friends  and  protectors  of  Cochin.  But  they 
withdrew  their  contingents  from  the  field  when  the  Zamorin 
promised  to  give  back  to  them  Chetwai  which  he  had  con¬ 
quered.  Forsaken  by  the  majority  of  his  nobles  and  seen  g 
no  prospect  of  assistance  from  tl.e  Dutch,  the  &£ja  of  Cochin 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  south  and  sought  the  help  of 
Travancore. 

Prince  Vira  Kerala  Varma  of  Cochin  came  to  Tri¬ 
vandrum  to  solicit  the  MahSrSja’s  assistance.  A  treaty. 

was  concluded  on  the  12th  Dhanu  937  M.E. 

W' Z  amor  in  .ilB  The  recollection  of  past  dealings  and 

breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Cochin 
naturally  raised  apprehensions  in  the  Mah5.r5.ja  that  his 
neighbour  might  not  adhere  to  his  promise  when  he  left  his 
position  secure.  fihe&iijaof  Cochin  deputed  his  nephew 
to  ask  for  prompt  assistance.  Months  passed;  at  last 
the  6,S,ja  himself  visited  the  Maharaja  at  his  capital  to 
press  his  request.  He  would  strengthen  his  promises  with 
the  sanction  of  religion.  He  proceeded  to  the  famous 
temple  at  Suchlndram.  The  corridors  of  that  temple  have 
resounded  with  the  solemn  vows  of  generations.  Thither 
did  the  iftsja  repair  to  stamp  a  spiritual  benediction 
on  his  vow  of  perpetual  friendship  with  the  Maharaja 
of  Travancore  and  his  heirs.  On  the  25th  of  Aji  937  M.  E., 
a  Friday  blessed  by  an  auspicious  asterism,  the  &Sja  of 
Cochin,  after  performing  his  ablutions  in  the  sacred  tank, 
was  conducted  inside  the  temple  where  the  spiritual  autho¬ 
rities  had  congregated  to  witness  the  event.  Ayyappan 
Mari'handa  Pillai,  the  minister  of  Travancore,  and  P&liya- 
t'hu  Menon,  the  minister  of  Cochin,  were  also  present.  The 
document  setting  forth  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  then 
read,  and  the  6aja  solemnly  swore  to  abide  by  its  terms  for 
ever  and  for  evep.  The  declaration  was  to  this  effect. 
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We,  Vlra  Kerala  Varma  6aju,  born  under  the  star 
&ohini  of  the  Perumpatappu  Swar&pam,  declare  in  the 
presence  of  Sthanumurthi,  deity  of  Suchlndram,  that  neither 
we  nor  our  heirs,  will  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  any  act 
against  Sri  PadmanSbhadSsa  VanchipSla  $Ama  Varma 
KulaSekhara  Perumal,  &£ja  of  Tbrpp&Pl  tir  swafttpam,  born 
under  the  star  K&rt'hikai,  or  against  his  heirs.  We  will  not 
join  with  those  who  are  his  enemies,  neither  will  we  corres¬ 
pond  with  them.  We  shall  never  harbour  any  evil  against 
him  or  his  heirs  in  thought  word  or  deed. 

Truly  resolved  and  solemnly  declared  at  the  feet  of 
the  SthAnumSlaya  Perum&l.' 

The  document  was  delivered  to  the  representative  of 
the  Maharaja  of  Travanc-ore.  The  &5ja.  of  Cochin  then 
offered  worship  in  all  the  shrines  within  the  temple,  made 
the  usual  offerings,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace  set  apart 
for  his  residence. 

In  pursuance  of  this  agreement  the  Maharaja  com¬ 
manded  Dalava  Ayyappan  lu&rt’handa  Pillai  and  General 
D’LannOy  to  proceed  to  the  north  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army.  The  account  of  this  campaign  is  best  given  in  the 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Achyutha  Menon,  a  native  of 
Cochin,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  records  of  the  Cochin 
government  to  which  he  was  Secretary  for  a  long  time, 
enabled  him  to  speak  with  unassailable  authority. 

“Early  in  March  the  combined  army  marched  in  two 
divisions  to  attack  the  Zamorin’s  forces  stationed  in  ParQr 
and  JUangag,  but  the  latter  abandoned  their  paggers  in 
these  districts  without  striking  a  blow  and  retreated  to 
Cranganur  and  MaprSpam.  The  division  under  Msrt’h5.n<ja 
Pillai  fell  upon  the  Zamorin's  men  in  MSprSpam  and  pur¬ 
sued  them  to  Trichur  where  they  were  attacked  in  the 
front  by  the  Travancoreans  and  in  the  rear  by  a  body  of 
men  from  Kavalapara  and  Perattuvithi,  the  best  fighters 
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in  Cochin  at  the  time/  The  Calicut  force  suffered  heavily 
in  the  fight  at  Trichur,  and  fled  precipitately  to  their 
•  fortified  stations  in  Kunnamkulam  and  Chelakara*  In 
the  meantime,  the  division  under  D'Lannoy  dislodged  the 
Zamonn’s  men  from  Cranganore  and  pursued  them  beyond 
the  Chotva  river,  and  marching  to  Trichur  by  way  of 
Enamakal,  found  the  place  already  in  the  occupation  of 
Msrt'handa  Piliai.  The  combined  army  then  advanced  to 
Chelakara  and,  after  a  severe  engagement,  drove  the  Zamo¬ 
rin’ s  men  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  Cochin.  From 
Chslakafa  they  marched  to  Kunnamkulam,  whereupon 
the  Calicut  force  stationed  there  retreated  to  PonnSni. 
D'Lannoy  now  proposed  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
territory,  but  the  Zamorin  becoming  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  his. country  sued  for  peace.”  1 

■  The  Zamorin  sent  an  express  messenger  to  Trivan  - 
.  drum  to  bag  the  Maharaja  to  stay  the  hand  of  his  general. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Miirt'h&nda  Varma 
:  ^Tiie  war.1  °£  ordered  Prince  &SmaVarma  and  Astmayy  an 
-  ■  Dalava  to  desist  from  the  conquest  of 

Cochin,  Rama  Varma  commanded  Ayyappan  Mstrt'hsn^a 
•Piilai  to  advance  no  further.  The  Travancore  army 
thereupon  withdrew.  A  few  of  the  outlying  districts  of 
Cochin  were  still  in  the  Zamorin’s  possession.  But  the  6sja 
of  Cochin  was  greatly  relieved.  So  pleased  was  he  with  the 
.. achievements  of  Ayyappan  MSrt'hSbdaPillai  and  so  grateful 
Tor’. his 'assistance  tliat'he  bestowed  upon  him  the  village  of 
Put  hail  chi  r  a.'  But  the  Daiava  was  too  patriotic  to  take  the 
grant  fo.f 'himself.  Such  was  the  public  spirit  "of  the ‘great 
jnhhlster 'that  lie  transferred  the  tract  to  ‘die  state.  '  The 
village  "thus 'became  part  of  Travancore.  ■ 

In  the  next  year  the  Zamorin  followed  the  example 
of  the  Cochin  '  fesja,  and_  sought  a  permanent  alliance 

1  0-  Aohyuta  Menon,  Coobin  State  Manual,  p.  117.  . 
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with  Travancore,  paying  a  visit  to  the  Maharaja  at 
Padmanabhapuram.  The  Zamorin  agreed  to  be  in  perpetual 
The  Zamo  ‘n’a  friendship  with  Travancore  and  to  pay  one 
visit  and  treaty,  lakh  and  fifty  thousand  rupees  in  re¬ 
imbursement  of  the  expenses  of  the  cam¬ 
paign1  (Edava.m  938  M.  E.),  The  MahSrSja  safeguarded 
the  interests  of  Cochin  ty  getting  a  provision  inserted  in 
the  treaty  that  the  Zamorin  should  not  molest  that  state  for 
any  reason  and  that  disputes  should  be  settled  only  by  the 
peaceful  and  impartial  mediation  of  the  Maharaja.  Thus  ter¬ 
minated  the  ambitious  project  of  the  Zamorin  to  extend  his 
sway  to  the  south.  The  pre-eminent  position  of  Travancore 
was  finally  established.  After  this  successful  termination 
of  the  war,  Ayyappan  MErt'hanija  Piliai  felt  the  position  so 
secure  that  he  left  for  Trivandrum  leaving  a  few  regiments 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
expenses  of  the. force  were  to  be  met  by  the&aja  of  Cochin. 
Soon  after  this,  Paihr  and  AlangSd  became  part  of  the 
territory  of  Travancore.  “The  queen  of  Kajiir  Swafttpam 
also  ceded  her  territory  to  the  Maharaja,  being  unable  to 
meet  the  payment  of  6,000  fanams  due  to  the  &aja  of  Cochin. 
This  debt  was  cleared  by  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore. 
A  boundary  dispute  arose  between  Travancore  and  Cochin 
about  Kaicr  and  was  settled  in  favour  of  the  former  and 
the  Travancore  laws  were  extended  to  the  newly  acquired 
territories.”2 

In  932  M.  E.  Mart'handa  Varma  had  projected  the 
construction  of  a  line  of  fortifications  on  the  northern 
frontier.  But  his  death  which  occurred 
Tlie  T[inee1COie  *n  very  next  year  prevented  anything 
substantial  being  done.  The  experience 
gained  in  the  course  of  the  war  with  the  Zamorin  convinced 
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Ayyappan  MsrthSijda  Pillai  and  D’Lannoy  of  the  necessity 
of  continuing  and  strengthening  the  Lines  which  would  not 
only  protect  the  6a.ja  of  Cochin  in  some  measure  from  any 
possible  aggression  by  the  Zamorin  but  would  also  be 
serviceable  to  Travancore  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  from 
Mysore.  The  scheme  was  now  taken  up.  The  .feja  of 
Cochin  was  in  entire  agreement  with  the  proposal.  The 
line  of  fortifications  was  now  taken  from  the  sea  near  the 
island  of  Yaipin  right  up  to  the  Ghats,  The  Dalava  and  the 
General  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advice  of  the 
Maharaja  who  was  pleased  to  proceed  to  Annamanadai, 
where  a  conference  between  the  two  rulers  resulted  in  the 
&Sja  of  Cochin  agreeing  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  besides 
permitting  the  construction  of  the  Line  which  was  to  pass 
through  the  Cochin  territory  in  many  places.  The  work 
was  vigorously  pushed  on  under  the  supervision  of 
General  -D’Lannoy.1  It  consisted  of  a  ditch,  about  16  feet 
broad  and  20  feet  deep,  with  a  thick  bamboo  hedge  in  it,  a 
parapet  and  good  rampart  and  bastions  on  rising  grounds, 
almost  flanking  each  other.  This  was  the  Nedumkotta,, 
the  famous  Travancore  Lines.  Nor  was  it  the  only 
fortification.  “In  the  south  about  three  Dutch  miles  from 
the  town  (i.e.,  Cochin),  where  the  river  (back-water)  is 
at  its  narrowest,  he  also  has  three  forts;  and  to  the  north  of 
Cochin  on  the  road  to  Cranganore  at  the  southern  promonto¬ 
ry  of  Paru,  near  the  village  Chatanatty,  he  has  another  fort; 
and  so  with  the  one  opposite  the  leper  hospital  and  Curia-* 
pally  he  has  six  forts  on  the  river,  besides  the  two  which 
lie  opposite  Cranganore  and  which  also  belong  to  his  line  of 
defence.  So  if  he  wished  to  contest  the  river  with  us  he 
could  have  done  so  long  ago,  without  waiting  just  for  the 
possession  of  Mutucunu,  unless  the  reference  is  only  to 
the  river-rights' to  the  Cranganore  river  on  that  (i.e.,  the 
Cranganore)  --side, -  -hut  then  the  same  apprehension  might 
have  been  felt  when  these  islands  still  belonged  to  the 
1  Galletti-The  Dutch  in  Malabar-p.  23G- 
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Zamorin,  with  whom  we  were  continually  at  variance;  ...The 
whole  affair  simply  depends  on  our  relations  withTravaneoi’e. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Travancore  will  break  with  us,  the.  more 
so  as  we  are  so  intimately  united  with  him  since  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  Nabob;  and  hence  his  forts  in  the  north  are 
really  useful  for  the  common  defence  without  any  expense  on 
our  part,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  war  should  break  out 
between  us,  we  should  not  be  any  the  worse  off  just  because 
he  had  a  fort  on  Mutucunu;  for  he  could  equally  well  pre¬ 
vent  us  making  use  of  the  river  at  any  other  place.”* 
Garrisons  were  stationed  at  convenient  distances  throughout 
the  whole  circuit.  The  presence  of  Genaral  D’Lannoy  and 
his  army  about  tha  place  helped  to  establish  peace  and 
order  in  the  newly  conquered  territories. 

Leaving  D’Lannoy  at  Parur  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications  and  maintain  the  peace  in  the  frontiers, 
Ayyappan  Mar-  Ayyappa,n  Mart'handa  Pillai  returned  to 
t'handa  Pillai’s  the  capital  to  improve  the  civil  condition 

WQrk’  of  the  people.  Before  his  departure  to  the 
south  the  Dalava  introduced  a  proper  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  Xlangad  and  Paiur.  Noplace  escaped  the  Dalava’s 
patriotic  eye  in  the  course  of  his  .return  journey  to  the 
capital.  He  directed  the  construction  of  forts  in  suit¬ 
able  places.  The  palace  at  Krishnapuram  was  improved 
and  a  public  road  from  Quilon  to  Purakk&d  was  opened 
•via  Krishnapuram.  Causeways  were  built  in  the  tract 
between  Harippad  and  Purakkad  to  afford  convenience 
for  traffic.  He  ordered  the  clearing  of  the  waste  land  near 
the  Nlntakara  bar  which  was  converted  into  an  extensive 
garden,  and  came  to  be  called  DalavSpur am.  This  example 
set  by  government  of  bringing  waste  lands  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
places.  Thus  the  work  of  the  Dalava  was  a  demonstration 
as  well  as  an  experiment.  Proceeding  further  south  he 
J..  Galletti,  The^Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  11$-.  - . 
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halted  at  Varkala  which  he  improved  by  the  construction 
of  many  buildings  which  were  given  to  Brahmans,  who, 
he  hoped,  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  pilgrims  visiting  the 
place  from  far  and  neai\  Reforms  were  introduced  in  the 
system  of  revenue  collection  and  judicial  administration. 
The  state  was  divided  into  three  administrative  divisions 
called  Muhhams ,  each  of  which  was  placed  under  an  offioer 
of  high  status  known  as  SarvadhiMryakkdHr.  The  subordi¬ 
nate  district  officers  were  designal ed  KaryahMrs,  under 
whom  were  appointed  Pravrihikars,  GkanthiraMSrs  and 
ThorahhSra.  Great  care  was  taken  to  collect  the  sums  due 
to  government  and  to  maintain  proper  accounts. 

Msrt'hsnda  Pillai  knew  no  leisure  and  took  delight 
in  working  incessantly  for  his  country.  Self-sacrifice  was 
the  predominent  feature  of  his  patriotism,  and  public  service 
his  perpetual  preoccupation.  He  was  an  accomplished 
gentleman  of  culture  and  refinement.  His  encouragement 
of  learning  and  the  arts  received  the  approbation  of  his 
countrymen  and  elicited  the  praise  of  contemporary  poets. 
He  died  in  938  M.  E.  He  was  succeeded  as  Dalava  by 
Varkala  Subba  Ayyan.  It  was  during  his  term  of  office 
that  the  rulers  of  PaiTir  and  Alangad  surrendered  their 
sovereign  rights  to  Travancore  by  formal  agreements. 

When  the  armies  of  Travancore  were  in  the  north,  com¬ 
plications  arose  in  the  eastern  frontier.  Shencotta  had  been 
for  long  a  bone  of  contention.  It  was  for* 
Frontier61”  m0rly  the  meeting  point  of  many  juris¬ 
dictions.  The  king  of  Vensd  ruled  over  the 
village  of  Malay&mkulam,  while  Karkudy  and  KalakkEd 
belonged  to  Kott&r akkara.  S&rnbGr  Vadakara  was  owned  by 
the£aja  of  KSyankulam.  The  village  of  Aykudy  and  Ac’han- 
put'hur  belonged  to  Edamanai  PandSrat'hil.  Panthalam 
owned  Elat'hur  and  Srivalanallar.  From  the  time  of  Msr- 
t'h5pd.a  Varma,  however,  all  these  places,  with  the  exception 
Qf  Elaf'hiir  and  Srjvalanallttr,  formed  part  of  the  Travancore 
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territories.  But  certain  tracts  in  Shencotta  had  been  seized 
by  the  poligar  of  CJhokkanpatti.  Soon  after  his  accession 
ft&ma  Varma  recovered  those  tracts. 

The  political  conditions  of  Tinnevelly  and  Madura 
continued  to  deteriorate.  Muhammad  Ali,  the  Nawab  of 
Arcot,  who  professed  to  exercise  authority  possessed  no 
substance  of  power.  Steeped  in  debt  and  unable  to  manage 
his  governors,  he  became  a  mere  name  and  a  shadow.  Mahfus 
Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  the  Nawab,  excluded  from  the 
musnad  and  subsequently  appointed  governor  of  Madura 
and  Tinnevelly  by  the  repentant  Nawab,  became  a  rebel  and 
was  up  in  arms.  On  the  approach  of  Muhammad  Yusuf 
Khan,  the  rightful  governor,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Nellit'hankavilai  where  he  was  entertained  by  Puli  Thevan 
who  organised  a  powerful  confederacy  of  poligars  in 
his  support. 

The  poligar  of  Vadakara  had  been  carrying  on  raids 
in  the  territories  belonging  to  Travaucore  near  Shencotta. 

The  Maharaja  had  a  direct  interest  in 
Kalabkad.  putting  him  down.  Yusuf  Khan  who  was 
now  in  Tinnevelly,  taking  steps  for  the  suppression  of 
Mahfus  Khan,  opened  negotiations  with  the  Maharaja 
who  promised  to  send  an  adequate  force  to  assist  him. 
Five,  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  KumSian  Cliem- 
pakaraman  Pillai,  then  stationed  at  Thovalai,  were  ordered 
t@  march  through  the  Aramboly  pass,  and  ten  thousand 
men  from  Quilon  were  sent  through  the  AryankSvu  pass  to 
Shencotta.1  The  poligar  of  Vadakara  was  defeated  and  he 
fled  to  seek  assistance  in  Puli  Thevan’s  stronghold  at  Nelli¬ 
t'hankavilai.  These  successes  weakened  the  position  of 
Mahfus  Khan  and  strengthened  the  Nawab’s  cause,  thus, 
adding  to  the  prestige  of  the  English.  The  governor  of 
Madras  gratefully  appreciated  the  services  rendered  by 


1  Shungoonny  Menon— History  of  Travanoore,  pp.  194-195, 
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Travancore  and  instructed  Y usuf  Khan  to  cede  Kalakkad 
the  Maharaja,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Yusuf,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  rebelled  against  the  Nawab  and  forcibly  took 
possession  of  Kalakkad. 

Puli  Tbevan  and  Mahfus  Khan  spared  no  effort  to 
wean  the  Maharaja  from  the  English.  They  wore  in 
correspondence  with  the  French  to  secure  their  support. 
The  French  promised  to  make  Mahfus  Khan  Nawab 
after  deposing  Muhammad  Ali.  The  letters  whiolr  passed 
between  them  were  sent  to  the  Maharaja.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  impress  upon  him  the  certainty  of  success. 
Mahfus  and  Puli  Thsvan  promised  to  give  the  Maharaja 
whatever  provinces  in  the  Tinnevolly  country  which 
might  be  contiguous  to  his  own.  The  Maharaja  immediately 
acquainted  Muhammad  Yusuf  with  these  negotiations.  At 
the  same  time  he  demanded  the  cession  of  Kalakkad  and 
adjacent  districts,  for  which  he  had  so  long  contended 
against  the  Nawnb’s  government.  He  said  that  more 
territory  than  ho  claimed  had  already  been  recovered  with 
his  assistance;  that  what  might  bo  refused  by  one  would 
be  readily  given  to  him  by  another,  and  that,  if  he  should 
join  the  poligar,  the  Nawab’s  authority  would  never  be  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  Tinnevelly  country.1 

When  these  contentions  were  being  pressed  by  the 
Maharaja, Yusuf  received  information  that  the  two  eighteen- 
pounders  with  500  muskets,  which  had  been  sent  according 
to  his  request  from  Madras  were  lost  at  sea;  and  that  two 
six-pounders,  although  landed,  were  stopped  by  the  Dutch 
agents  at  Tuticorin.  This  mischance  gave  greater  weight 
to  the  Maharaja’s  arguments  and  enhanced  the  value  of  his 
assistance;  for  the  force  of  Muhammad  Yusuf  alone  was 
not  sufficient  to  reduce  Puli  The  van,  whom  all  the  best 
colleries2  in  the  country  were  flocking  to  defend.  He 


1  Caldwell,  History  of  Tinnevelly,  p.  121. 

2  The  oolleriea  (KaJlars)  were  mercenaries. 
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was  therefore  obliged  to  surrender  the  districts  to  the 
Maharaja  in  pursuance  of  directions  issued  by  the  English 
who  knew  very  well  that  if  the  Maharaja  was  not  concili¬ 
ated,  and  his  active  assistance  not  enlisted,  the  rebellious 
poligars  would  gain  the  upper  hand.  Yusuf  Khan  assisted 
by  the  Travanoore  forces  besieged  Vssudsvanallur  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ghats,  one  of  the  strongest  of  Puli  The  van's 
strongholds.  Many  died  on  both  sides,  a  larger  number  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy.  But  Yusufs  ammunition  having 
run  short,  he  withdrew  to  Tinnevelly  while  the  Travan- 
coreans  retired  to  Shencotta. 

Fresh  troubles  were  in  store  for  Yusuf.  The  Nawab 
and  the  Company’s  government  at  Madras  lost  faith  in 

Tall  of  him.  The  former  believed  that  Yusuf 
Yuauf  Khan.  was  attempting  to  set  himself  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  ruler.  The  apprehension  was  confirmed  by  his 
negligence  to  remit  the  stipulated  rent  to  the  Nawab’s 
treasury.  The  English  also  suspected  his  honesty  in 
accounting  for  the  receipts  from  the  pearl  fishery  and  the 
cloth  trade.  The  Company’s  suspicions  became  so  strong 
that  they  ordered  a  detachment  of  their  troops  who  were 
to  march  from  Anjengo  to  Madras  to  remain  at  Anjengo 
until  further  orders,  lest  they  should  be  intercepted  by 
Yusuf  Khan.  The  ambitious  Yusuf  was  at  the  time 
collecting  soldiers  from  all  possible  sources  and  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  several  rulers  in  South  India  to  enable 
him  to  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  the  Nawab  and  his 
upholders,  the  English.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  approach  the 
Maharaja  of  Travancore  with  alluring  proposals.  But&Sma 
Varma  refused  to  be  a  party  to  any  course  of  action  which 
would  be  prejudicial  to  his  friends— -the  Company. 

Enraged  at  this  Yusuf  Khan  sent  an  army  against 
Travancore  which  was,  however,  defeated.  There  was  loss 
of  considerable  numbers  on  both  sides  and  many  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  Maharaja  intimated  to  the  Madras 
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government  that  though  Yusuf  was  a  servant  of  the 
Company,  yet  he  behaved  so  disrespectfully,  and  committed 
inexcusable  hostilities,  plundering,  demolishing  and  setting 
fire  to  all  the  country  houses  together  with  Pagodas,  and 
occasioning  many  losses  to  the  sircar.  The  Maharaja  also 
complained  to  them  that  Yusuf  was  so  base  as  to  cut  off 
the  noses  and  ears  of  his  prisoners  and  send  them  away 
disgraced.  He  added  that  he,  on  his  part,  treated  his 
prisoners  civilly  and  sent  them  back  to  Yusuf’s  camp,  giving 
them  presents  and  money  for  their  expenses  on  the  road.1 

The  English  disapproved  of  Yusuf  s  conduct  in  going 
to  war  with  Travancore.  Pie  was  summoned  to  Madras 
to  offer  his  explanation.  But  the  wily  Yusuf  evaded  the 
summons  and  replied  that  as  the  M'ahSfSja  had  defeated  his 
army  in  Tinnovelly  he  was  proceeding  towards  Travancore 
to  fight  him.  Lawrence,  the  Company’s  commander,  advised 
the  government  of  Madras  on  the  imperative  necessity  of 
dealing  effectively  with  Yusuf  and  removing  him  from 
power  before  he  became  too  strong.  Disappointed  in  his 
quest  for  allies  among  the  Indian  powers,  Yusuf  turned  to 
the  French  who  blessed  his  efforts  and  gave  him  secret 
assistance.  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore  was  also  inclined  to 
respond  to  his  requisition  for  men.  The  French  and  the 
English  were  now  at  peace  with  each  other.  But  in  spite 
of  the  intervention  of  the  French  on  behalf  of  Yusuf 
Khan  who  was  their  ally,  The  English  besieged  Madura,  his 
headquarters.  The  Company’s  forces  were  strengthened 
by  the  Travancore  regiments.  The  siege  failed;  but  Marchand, 
the  Commander  of  the  French  contingent  in  Yusuf’s  service, 
turned  traitor,  seized  his  master  and  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  Commander,  who  hanged  him  “like  a 
dog”.3 

1  Extract  from  Military  Country  Correspondence,  Vol.  XI— Ancient 
Records  of  Fort  St.  George. 

2  Nelson,  Madura  Manual,  p.  28  2 — See  also  Cald  well-History  of  Tinne- 
velly-p- 129, 
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In  1764  A.  D.,  JSfawab  Muhammad  Ali  appears 
to  have  visited  Tinnevelly  under  the  mantle  of  security 
.  .  L  afforded  by  the  Company’s  army.  It  was 

angmg  01  unes.  usuaj  paratje  hj[s  importance  in 

tracts  subdued  by  the  Company’s  army  and  appropriate  for 
himself  the  lion’s  share  of  the  material  advantages  of  the 
enterprises.  The  collection  and  administration  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  by  Yusuf  Khan’s  successors  brought  little  to  the  coffers 
of  his  sircar.  The  Nawab  believed  that  his  august  presence 
would  improve  the  situation.  In  the  course  of  his  stay  in 
Tinnevelly  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  was  persuaded  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  Kalakkad.  The  forts  were  delivered 
up.  There  was  also  a  recrudescence  of  revolt  among  the 
poligars  who  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  the  Nawab’s 
officers.  Villages  became  the  scenes  of  plunder,  and  smiling 
fields  and  gardens  suffered  from  continued  brigandage. 
Twenty  thousand  armed  colleries  roamed  about  and 
ransacked  the  country.  Communication  was  rendered 
impossible.  Anarchy  prevailed  throughout.  The  British 
government  advised  the  Nawab  to  place  the  discipline  and 
pay  of  the  troops  wholly  in  their  hands.  But  the  Nawab 
was  dis-inclined  to  deprive  himself  of  the  vanity  of  his 
phantom  grandeur. 

However,  the  English  took  steps  to  repress  the  ‘irre¬ 
pressible  poligars.’  They  besieged  the  enemy’s  forts,  tut 
without  success.  Meanwhile  such  of  the  British  sepoys  as 
were  available  in  Tinnevelly  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
had  to  be  withdrawn  from  that  quarter  in  order  to  be  sent 
to  the  north  to  check  the  advance  of  Hyder  Ali  who 
was  raising  himself  to  a  formidable  position.  The  evils 
of  disorder  spread  throughout  the  Nawab’s  dominions  and 
cast  their  shadows  all  over  South  India.  But  nowhere 
was  that  shadow  darker  than  in  the  outlying  districts  of 
Tinnevelly  which  lay  contiguous  to  the.  territory  of  Travan¬ 
core.  _  The  Maharaja  could  ill  afford  to  look  on  with 
indifference  -  at-  -the— overpow-er-ing- -spread  -of  -anarchical 
47 
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conditions.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  that  the  Company 
would  be  able  to  establish  peace.  R5ma  Varma  decided  to 
safeguard  his  territories  by  his  own  efforts.  Kalakksd  was 
reconquered.  The  district  of  Sheneotta  which  was  evacu¬ 
ated  by  the  Nawab’s  army  was  also  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Travaneore  forces. 

The  Maharaja,  wishing  to  avoid  a  clash  with  the 
Company,  opened  negotiations  for  an  amicable  settlement 
between  him  and  the  Nawab  through  their 
Disputes  settled-  instvumentality.  The  Anjengo  factors  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  secure  from  Travaneore 
the  agreed  quantity  of  pepper  which  was  in  arrears 
for  some  time.  The  Madras  government  deputed  one  of 
their  officers  to  arbitrate  between  the  Maharaja  and 
the  Nawab.  Conferences  were  held  first  at  Nagerooil  and 
then  at  Anjengo.  The  Maharaja  promised  to  oblige  the 
Company  by  giving  to  them  all  the  pepper  of  his  country 
and  to  permit  them  to  build  a  new  factory  at  a  convenient 
spot  within  easy  distance  of  the  port  of  Cochin  to  enable 
them  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Dutch.  The  claims 
of  Travaneore  over  the  disputed  tract  were  set  down  in 
writing  and  presented  to  the  Company’s  officer.  It  was 
stated  that  the  districts  belonged  to  Travaneore  from  ancient 
times,  that  the  Nawab’s  possession  thereof  was  illegal, 
and  that  the  claim  advanced  by  him  to  those  places  and 
Sheneotta  was  untenable.  “If  the  Hon’ble  Company”, 
said  he,  “will  act  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Nabob  will 
give  up  these  places  to  this  House,  I  propose  to  give  the 
Hon’ble  Company  2,000  candies  of  Pepper  annually 
without  fail,  and  permission  to  erect  a  flagstaff  at  Brinjohn, 
and  to  the  Nabob.  60,000  Fanams  and  one  Elephant  yearly 
exclusive  of  the  40,000  Fanams  which  this  House  usually 
paid  to  the  Nabob;  and  thus  I  determine  to  give  the  Nabob 
100,000  Fanams  and  one  Elephant  yearly  without  fail.”1  The 


1  N again  Alya— State  Manual,  Vol,  I,  p.  378. 
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Nawab  would  not  agree.  He  demanded  that  he  should  have 
all  the  lands  east  of  the  mountains,  while  the  fort  and  those 
to  the  west  of  the  mountains  should  belong  to  Travancore, 
He  insisted  on  the  Maharaja  making  an  annual  payment  of 
Rs.  100,000  in  two  instalments,  besides  the  “original  tribute 
paid  by  the  House  of  Travancore  to  the  king  of  Trichinopoly 
viz.,  400,000  f ananas  yearly,  and  100,000  fanams  on  account 
of  the  expenses  of  the  palace  servants  and  five  elephants 
would  be  reduced  to  a  yearly  tribute  of  Rs.  50, 000”. 1 

The  Company’s  officers  at  Madras  lent  their  support 
to  the  contentions  of  the  Nawab  in  preference  to  those  of 
the  Maharaja.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  at  Madras,  and 
his  propensities  for  perpetual  borrowing  at  extra-hazardous 
rates  of  interest  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  officers  of 
that  government,  who,  while  strutting  as  dispensers  of 
patronage,  did  not  scruple  to  sneak  as  money-lenders  for 
their  own  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  Travancore  entered 
into  their  thoughts  only  when  the  Company  had  something 
to  ask.  The  Mahsfsja,  true  to  the  commands  of  his  dying 
uncle,  reposed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  friendship 
of  the  Company.  He  was,  therefore,  eventually  obliged  to 
accept  the  award  made  by  the  Company’s  agent  who  was  in 
reality  a  party  to  the  transaction  in  the  guise  of  a  judge. 

On  the  14th  of  December  1766,  the  Maharaja 
accepted  a  cowle  from  the  Nawab.  It  was  no  voluntary 
transaction,  but  the  result  of  advice  from 
CowlSamah’8  ^e  Company.  The  Maharaja  was  a  power¬ 
ful  ruler  with  an  extensive  country,  a 
strong  and  numerous  army  and  the  other  sinews  of  war,  with 
financial  stability  broad-based  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
subjects.  He  made  his  own  guns  and  manufactured  his 
own  ammunition.  The  Nawab,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
dignitary  who  fattened  on  the  contributions  made  to  him 


1  Nagam  Aiya— State  Manual,  Vol,  I-  p.  376- 
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by  the  Company ;  a  sleeping  partner,  so  to  speak,  who 
fed  himself  on  the  adulations  of  the  sycophants  who 
surrounded  him. 

The  MahSr&ja  chose  to  accept  tho  cowle  so  that  he 
might  maintain  his  alliance  with  the  English.  This  de¬ 
cision  was  in  compliance  with  the  definite  policy  laid  down 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  emphasised  by  the  officers  of 
the  Company  in  India,  Three  years  before  this  cowlenamah 
was  accepted  by  Travancore  the  Directors  had  written  to  the 
authorities  at  Fort  St.  George : — “A  further  advantage” 
said  they,  “we  hope  to  derive  from  the  recognition  of  this 
prince  (the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic)  and  the  Salabat  jung 
(the  Nizam)  whose  title,  you  will  see,  is  also  acknowledged, 
is  that  it  is  a  confirmation  of  our  title  to  the  territories  we 
hold  under  grants  from  those  princes,  and  a  further  security 
to  the  peace  of  tho  country,  leaving  tho  French  no  colour  to 
interpose  hereafter  in  favour  of  any  other  pretenders  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Dekhan  or  the  Carnatic.”1 

The  Cowle  reads  thus  : — 

“Whereas  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  five 
sealed  Moochalikas  from  you  professing  continual  friend¬ 
ship  and  obedience  on  your  part  to  my  Sircar,  declaring 
that  you  will  not  on  any  account  claim  the  Taluk  of 
Galacaud  &c.,  and  that  you  will  render  any  assistance  that 
may  be  in  your  power  in  the  Taluks  of  Tinnevelly  and 
Madura  and  promising  to  send  troops  at  my  call  for  the 
punishment  of  the  rebels  and  containing  also  other  pro¬ 
fessions  of  fidelity  and  good  will  which  are  inserted  on  the 
back  of  the  Purwanah  ;  I  have  graciously  pardoned  all  your 
past  errors  and  have  agreeably  to  your  request  consented  to 
reoeive  the  full  sum  of  two  lakhs  of  Teerwahpoor  rupees  in 
cash  on  account  of  the  former  Treaty  and  the  plunder  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  Calacaud  Taluk.  As  you  agree  to  pay  the  annual 

1  Asiatio  Annual  Register  Vol.  X.  1808  p.  415— Letter  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the  Fort  St-  George  dated  9th  March,  1763. 
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Nazzaranah  according'to  Mamool,  I  am  pleased  tomake  over 
to  you  the  villages  of  Shencotta  and  the  Pagoda  of  Cape 
Comorin  agreeably  to  your  long  cherished  desire,  and  hope 
that  you  will  duly  appreciate  the  favour  thus  done  to  you  and 
evince  your  sense  of  it  by  an  increased  obedience  and  service 
on  your  part  to  my  Sircar  agreeably  to  your  Moochalilcas 
and  that  you  will  pay  to  me  regularly  the  annual  sums  on 
account  of  the  villages  of  Shencotta  and  the  Pagoda  of  Cape 
Comorin  together  with  the  established  Peishkush  and  remain 
contented,  for  you  must  be  aware  that  as  long  as  you  shall 
continue  firm  in  your  promise  of  submission  and  fidelity  to 
the  Sircar,  you  will  experience  the  favour  of  the  Huzoor. 
Dated  the  11th  Rujjub,  1180  Ileijira.”  (14th  December 
1766  A.  1).). 

This  Cowlenamah  is  generally  interpreted  as  a  docu¬ 
ment  evidencing  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Maharaja  of 
Travancore  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Nawab.' 
But  suzerainty  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  its  language 
is  such  as  bears  a  legitimate  interpretation  that  the  Maha¬ 
raja  of  Travancore  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the 
Nawab  only  in  respect  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the  Carnatic 
and  not  as  the  ruler  of  Travancore. 

The  grantee  (the  Maharaja)  is  described  as  the- 
Zamindar  of  that  part  of  the  Carnatic  which  is  to  the  east 
of  Kapava.  The  rent  directed  to  be  paid 
Its  significance,  to  the  Nawab  is  in  respect  of  Shencotta 
and  Kanyakumari,  which  is  described  as  ‘nazzar’  and 
‘peishkush’.  Two  lakhs  of  rupees  were  to  be  paid  by 
^amafi,5ja.  But  it  is  clearly  stated  that  such  payment 
was  on  account  of  the  revenue  from  Kalakkad  and  other 
districts  of  which  the  Maharaja  was  in  “unlawful  poss¬ 
ession.”  The  liability  to  provide  contingents  of  soldiers 
whenever  the  officers  of  the  Nawab  made  a  demand  was 
also  the  liability  of  a  prominent  land-holder,  and  nob  that  of' 
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a  foreign  sovereign.  There  was  no  mutuality  in  that 
obligation.  The  treaties  between  ruling  powers  contemplate 
a  reciprocity  of  rights  and  obligations.  A  feudatory  prince 
values  the  right  of  protection  from  his  suzerain  more  than 
anything  else.  But  there  is  not  a  single  word  mentioned  in 
the  Cowlenamah  which  shows  that  tlio  Nawab  undertook 
the  obligation  of  assisting  the  MahSrSja  against  his  enemies 
or  helping  him  in  defending  his  country  from  invasion.  The 
magniloquent  words  used  in  the  document  do  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  Maharaja  became  a  feudatory  of 
the  Nawab.  The  use  of  the  words  “established  peishkush” 
requires  explanation.  The  genesis  of  the  undertaking 
appears  to  be  the  agreement  made  with  Chanda  Sahib 
in  915  M.  E.  (1740  A.  D.).  It  is  instructive  to  remember 
that,  far  from  accepting  the  position  of  political  sub¬ 
ordination,  the  Maharaja  was  trying  his  strength  in  the 
open  field  winning  successes  against  the  Nawab’s  forces 
many  a  time.  It  cannot  be  that  tribute  was  paid  and  war 
waged  at  the  same  time.  The  only  legitimate  conclusion 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  transaction  seems  to  be 
that  the  Cowle  relates  only  to  Shencotta  and  Cape  Comorin 
which,  then  lying  outside  the  limits  of  Travancore,  the 
MaharSja  wished  to  acquire  for  himself  to  round  off  his 
dominions.  Suzerainty  over  Travancore  was  therefore  not 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement;  nor 
was  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  in  a  position  to  afford  any 
help  in  men  or  money. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  Maharaja  that  foundations 
were  laid  for  an  abiding  friendship  between  Travancore 
and  the  English  East  India  Company.  In 
^  English.0*  tlie  1764  A.  D.  permission  was  granted  to 
them  to  erect  a  flag-staff  at  Vilinjam  and 
in  tha  very  next  year  they  were  allowed  to  build  a 
factory  at  Yerapoly.  The  English  had  cast  away  their 
attitude  of  a  mere  trading  company  and  were  making 
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forays  from  their  fac  tories  to  grasp  political  power. 
Clive’s  victory  at  Plassey  in  1757  A.  D.  over  the  ill-dis¬ 
ciplined  forces  of  Suraj-ud-Dowlah  opened  to  them  the  main 
arteries  of  conquest  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  Dewanee 
of  Bengal,  Bahar  and  Orissa  made  the  Company  the 
virtual  rulers  of  those  provinces.  The  Nawab  of  Bengal 
was  undergoing  a  rapid  metamorphosis  from  the  position 
of  a  ruler  to  that  of  a  pensioner.  Nor  was  the  case  very 
different  in  Delhi  though  the  hand  that  affixed  signatures 
to  important  finnans  was  still  that  of  the  M  oghul  Emperor 
who  paraded  the  heritag  e  of  conquerors  in  the  folds  of  his 
garments,  and  racei  ved  the  approbation  of  his  subjects  from 
the  lips  of  tale-bearers,  buffoons  and  sycophants  in  an 
atmosphere  of  effeminate  luxury  and  revelry. 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  East  India  Company 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kavefi  and  the  Thamraparni  was  not 
different  from  that  inaugurated  by  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  was  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  and  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic 
was  supposed  to  rule  his  extensive  territories  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  Subedar  of  the  Dekhan.  The 
English  established  their  influence  in  the  name  of  the 
Nawab.  The  revenues  still  belonged  to  him;  but  the  sword 
was  held  by  men  who  were  paid  by  the  Company  and 
disciplined  by  their  officers.  The  Nawab’s  prodigality 
diminished  his  power  of  resistance.  Bankruptcy  led  to 
corruption.  The  French  were  endeavouring  to  establish 
their  supremacy  in  India  by  taking  sides  with  the  Indian 
rulers  of  the  south  who  were  fighting  with  one  another.  Their 
envoys  were  in  every  court  and  their  soldiers  were  in  the 
Service  of  every  prince  and  potentate  of  consequence.  The 
struggle  between  the  French  and  the  English  for  supremacy 
over  the  seas  was  in  high  tension.  The  poligars  of  Tinne- 
velly,  Madura,  and  Trichinopoly.  were  in  open  enmity  against 
the  English  East  India  Company.  The  Madras  Government 
was  frequently  inefficient  and  generally  corrupt*  Divided 
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counsels  and  sordid  self-interest  were  tlie  bane  of  tlieir 
administration. 

It  was  in  this  time  of  stress  that  Hyder  Ali  of 
Mysore  began  to  cast  his  wistful  eyes  towards  the  fertile 
districts  of  the  Carnatic.  .No  family  tradi- 
liyde^AU.  tions  regulated  his  moral  code.  No  in¬ 
convenient  soruplo  restrained  him  from 
a  life  of  plunder.  His  father  Futteh  Muhammad  had  been 
driven  out  of  his  home  by  his  paternal  relations,  and  his 
mother,  though  born  of  a  respectable  family,  was  obliged  to 
enter  into  matrimonial  alliance  as  an  antidote  to  poverty, 
her  father  having  been  robbed  and  murdered  as  he  was  tra¬ 
velling  with  his  family  from  the  Konkan  to  Aroot.  The 
family  was  cruelly  plundered  while  they  were  residing  at 
Kolar  by  orders  of  the  governor  of  the  place,  and  Hyder, 
when  but  seven  years  of  age,  was  taken  prisoner  and  kept 
in  custody.  The  boy  grew  up  in  scenes  of  danger  and  pri¬ 
vation,  riot  and  licentious  pleasure.  In  his  twenty-seventh 
year  he  obtained  the  chance  of  serving  in  the  Mysore 
cavalry  as  a  volunteer  horseman.  He  was  soon  placed  in 
command  of  fifty  horse  and  two  thousand  infantry.  The 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  presented  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  display  of  his  talents  as  a  lieutenant  of  Nand 
&aj,  the  commander  of  the  Mysore  army.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  an  attack  on  the  flank  of  the  French  army  in  the 
course  of  the  dynastic  struggles  in  Hyderabad.  When  the 
fortunes  of  the  battle  turned  against  Nazir  Jung,  Hyder 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  two  camel-loads  of  trea¬ 
sure  besides  a  large  number  of  horses  and  muskets. 

With  these  spoils  Hyder  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fortunes.  His  army  increased  in  splendour,  which  in  turn 
led  to  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  his  soldiers.  Rising 
from  rank  to  rank,  and  from  power  to  power,  the  young  ad¬ 
venturer  was  promoted  to  be  the  Foujdar  of  Dindigal,  and 
soon  became  a  power  in  the  state.  By  June  1761  he  had  made 
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himself  practically  the  master  of  the  £&ja  and  of  Mysore. 
The  weakness  of  the  Mahrattas  after  the  battle  of  Paniput 
gave  him  his  chance,  Hyder  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Bed- 
mi  l-  with  its  many  cities,  pleasant  and  rich,  and  its  beautiful 
fields  and  meadows.  The  daring  adventurer,  however,  sus¬ 
tained  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas  in  1765  A.  D. 
But  the  defeat  only  strengthened  his  resolution  and  whetted 
his  ambition.  His  schemes  of  conquest  were  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  that  consistency  was  not  in  his  programme  whether  in 
friendship  or  in  enmity.  He  cajoled  the  Nizam  and  con¬ 
ciliated  the  Mahrattas.  He  pretended  to  be  friendly  with 
the  English  but  profited  by  French  advice  and  the  support 
of  contingents  officered  by  Frenchmen.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  die-hard  hopes  of  the  Dutch  to  maintain  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  India,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  courted  the  good 
will  of  the  English  by  promises  and  blandishments  set  to 
advantage  by  occasional  intimidation  couched  in  judicious 
language.  Hyder  was  ready  lo  cast  his  undertakings  to 
the  winds  if  it  would  advance  his  interests  and  schemes. 

The  geographical  position  of  Mysore  was  distinctly 
in  his  favour.  On  the  north  and  east  were  the  territories 
of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who  commanded  large 
resources  in  men  and  money,  and  the  French  were 
always  ready  to  throw  their  lot  with  him,  if  that  would 
prejudice  the  English.  But  the  Mahrattas  in  the  north¬ 
west,  with  their  formidable  armies,  wedded  to  courage  and 
sworn  to  plunder,  served  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power. 
The  English  regarded  Mysore  as  a  convenient  buffer  against 
agressions  from  the  north,  though  from  the  very  first  they 
apprehended  danger  in  the  growing  strength  of  Hyder  Ali. 
The  romance  of  his  successful  career  raised  him  to 
importance.  The  Government  of  Madras  desired  to  avoid 
collision  with  him.  The  Government  of  Bombay  wrote  to 
advice  the  presidency  of  Madras  to  refrain  from  taking 
any  step  which  would  bring  upon  them  his  resentment. 

48 
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The  Court  of  Directors  heard  so  much  of  Hyder  Ali  that 
they  demanded  from  their  subordinates  in  India  a  compre¬ 
hensive  account  of  the  acts  and  policies  of  the  powerful 
‘Khan  Bahadur  of  .Mysore’. 

Hyder  Ali  commanded  large  forces  of  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery.  And  his  numerous  ships  added  to  his  power 
by  scouring  the  seas  on  tire  coast  of  Mala* 
His  scheme  against  bar.  The  pass  of  Palghat  opened  to  his 
Ti nvancoro.  armies  the  way  to  Malabar,  while  the 
command  of  the  Gujelhutty  pass  and  a  line  of  forts  enabled 
him  to  command  the  territories  as  far  as  Dindigul  in  the 
south  providing  easy  access  to  the  settlements  of  the  English. 
Prom  Dindigul  the  march  to  Travancore  was  feasible.  Hyder 
visualised  the  prospect  which  lay  before  him  and  worked  to 
further  his  plans  With  indefatigable  industry.  Travancore 
was  always  in  his  thoughts;  for  he  hoped  that  it  would  be 
a  convenient  base  of  operations  in  South  India  besides  being 
a  most  valuable  possession. 

The  soldier  of  fortune  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an 
opportunity  to  enter  Malabar.  The  Zamorin  of  Calicut  had 
about  1756  A.D.  conquered  a  portion  of  the 
*Ma1iabar°f  territory  of  the  Raj  a  of  Palghat,  driving  a 
Wedge  and  cutting  it  into  two  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  annexation  of  the  whole.  The  ruler  of  Pal* 
ghat,  seeing  no  source  Of  help  from  the  Malabar  chiefs,  turned 
to  Hyder  Ali,  then  Foujdar  at  Dindigul,  and  requested  his 
assistance.  The  Foujdar  despatched  his  brother-imlaw 
MukhdUm  Sahib  with  2,000  horse,  5,000  infantry  and  five 
guns  to  assist  him.  The  NSyars  of  Palghat  joined  him  ill 
the  enterprise.  The  Zamorin  was  defeated;  but  he  prevented 
the  annexation  of  his  country  by  agreeing  to  pay  an  ill* 
demnity  of  12,00,000  rupees.  The  next  few  years  saw 
Hyder  Ali  engaged  in  quelling  insurrections  in  Mysore  and 
deizing  the  government. 
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In  1766  A.D.  he  invaded  Malabar  again.  The  Ali  Raja 
of  Cannanore,  a  Muhammadan  tributary  of  the  Kolat'hifi, 
hoped  to  become  an  independent  sovereign  through  Hyder’s 
help.  The  fraternity  of  Islam  contributed  to  mutual  confid¬ 
ence.  A  cdsses  belli  was  soon  found.  The  indemnity  which 
the  Zamorin  agreed  to  pay  to  Mukhdum  Sahib  was  in  arrears. 
Hyder  was  not  the  man  to  give  up  the  amount  due,  or  to 
abandon  his  idea  of  conquering  Malabar  which  had  been 
projected  several  years  ago  and  which  gained  strength  as 
years  advanced.  The  Ali  Raja-  was  a  faithful  and  reliable 
guide.  His  navy  was  of  service  in  transporting  troops.  He 
was  therefore  appointed  ‘High  Admiral’  and  his  brother  was 
made  the  Intendant  of  the  Marine,  of  the  ports,  and  .  of 
the  maritime  commerce  of  Hyder’s  dominions.  On  Hyder’s 
approach  the  Kolat'hifi  fled  with  his  family  to  Travancore. 
The  Ali  Raja  was  put  in  possession  of  his  kingdom  subject, 
however,  to  the  payment  of  a  heavy  annual  tribute.  The 
Mysore  army  entered  the  territory  of  the  Kottayam  Raja 
where  the  MSppija  subjects  forsook  their  king  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  invaders.  In  the  meantime  the  Nayars  of  the 
Kolat'hifi  fell  upon  the  Nawab’s  army  killing  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  men.  Hyder  thereupon  ordered  a  wholesale  massacre. 
Thousands  fled  to  the  hills. 


The  task  of  subjugating  Malabar  was  not  an  easy 
affair  and  Hyder  was  soon  undeceived.  The  Nayars 
offered  a  stout  resistance  and  the  invader 
The  ®e]^sdtanoe  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had 
seldom  encountered  so  formidable  a  foe. 
Large  numbers  and  superior  discipline,  however,  won 
in  the  end.  Hyder  then  marched  against  the  kingdom 
of  Calicut.  The  Zamorin,  assisted  by  some  of  the  Kola¬ 
t'hifi  princes,  tried  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  Nawab 
who  was  fighting  his  way  through  the.opposing  forces,  caus¬ 
ing  terrible  slaughter.  Those  who  fled  the  field  were 
pursued  by  his  horsemen  and  hunted  down.  Hyder  then 
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took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Calicut  thus  becom¬ 
ing  master  of  one-half  of  Malabar.  The  Zamorin  was  kept 
in  imprisonment.  His  ministers  were  subjected  to  the  most 
oruel  forms  of  torture.  Fearing  a  like  disgrace  and  injury 
the  Zamorin  shut  himself  in  his  palace,  fastened  the  doors, 
set  fire  to  the  building,  and  perished  in  the  flumes.  Many 
of  his  dependants  and  relations  followed  him  to  death  by 
throwing  themselves  into  the  conflagration. 

Even  a  scene  of  this  nature  did  not  operate  on  tire 
hardened  nerves  of  Hyder.  The  torture  of  the  ministers 
was  continued  without  the  least  intermission.  But  the 
treasure  which  they  at  length  produced  fell  far  short  of  the 
expected  sum.  While  executing  these  plans  of  cruelty  the 
military  arrangements  for  securing  tire  conquest  were  also 
pursued  with  vigour.  The  fort  of  Calicut  was  enlarged  and 
improved;  other  forts  were  erected  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  stored  with  ammunition  and  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  garrisons.  Three  thousand  regular  infantry, 
aided  by  his  newly  acquired  adherents,  the  Msppilas,  was 
stationed  at  Calicut  and  an  experienced  revenue  officer 
placed  in  charge  of  the  civil  government. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes  Hyder  hoped  to  bring 
the  whole  of  Malabar  under  his  authority  down  to  the 
O  tt  r  iti  80U^ernmost  extremity  of  Travancore. 
the  Dutoh.  '  To  remove  the  possible  obstruction  from 
the  Dutch  he  sought  their  friendship  for 
the  time  being,  intending,  of  course,  to  deal  with  them  in 
his  own  way  as  the  exigencies  of  future  policy  should 
demand.  His  governor  visited  the  Dutch  commandant  at 
Cannanore  and  invited  him  to  his  camp.  On  the  command¬ 
ant  accepting  the  invitation,  the  governor  placed  him 
by  his  side  on  his  own  elephant  and  took  him  to  the 
camp  with  all  ceremony.  He  was  introduced  to  Ali  Raja 
Khan  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  The 
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commandant  was  given  to  understand  that  Hyder  preferred 
the  Dutch  to  all  the  other  European  powers  and  would  be 
‘pleased  to  grant  them  favours  which  he  would  show  neither 
to  the  English  nor  to  the  French.’  The  Khan  further 
informed  him  that  Hyder  had  been  heard  to  say  that  “the 
English  are  masters  of  the  whole  of  Bengal,  and  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Coromandal  coast.  They  are  trying  to 
get  Malabar  under  them  and  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
send  an  expedition  to  China.  What  then  will  remain  for  us 
to  do  but  to  submit  to  them  ?  I  clearly  foresee  and  assure 
you  that  unless  a  change  takes  place  in  two  years  the 
English  will  be  masters  of  all  India.”  “I  know  well,  my 
friend,’’  continued  Ali  Raja  Khan,  “that  Hyder  does  not  see 
things  dimly,  and  he  will  sacrifice  everything  to  prevent  this 
coming  to  pass.  He  is  a  brave  soldier,  and,  if  his  life  be 
spared,  he  will  succeed.” 

The  Dutch  who  were  often  at  their  wits’  end  to  keep 
even  the  Zamorin  out  of  their  territories  were  terrified  at 
the  prospect  of  an  avalanche  coming  down 
Ta°Dutch  tlie  fr°m  Mysore.  They  therefore  thought  it 
prudent  to  flirt  with  the  proposals  of 
Hyder.  They  sent  special  commissioners  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  conquest  of  Calicut.  The  commission  did  not 
fail  to  inform  him  that  the  Company  possessed  various 
privileges  from  of  old  in  the  Zamorin’s  country,  and  that 
the  kings  of  Cochin  and  Travancore  were  their  allies.  They 
made  the  request  that  the  Dutch  possessions  between 
Cranganore  and  Chetva  should  be  respected  and  that  the 
aforesaid  kings  should  be  left  unmolested. 

Hyder’s  reply  was  courteous.  He  welcomed  the  idea 
of  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance,  and  promised  to  assist 
the  Company,  when  occasion  required, 
demands'8  witl1  soldiers  and  his  own  fleet, 

provided  he  might  expect  the  same  friendly 
treatmexit  from  them.  He  expressed  his  readiness  to  grant 
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them  more  lands  and  increased  facilities  for  trade.  The 
Company  might  also  build  a  residency  at  Ponnani  or  Calicut. 
But  ther j  was  one  proposal  among  those  made  by  Hyder 
which  the  Dutch  could  not  accept.  The  Nawab  stipulated 
that,  in  case  ha  should  advance  further  south,  the  Company 
should  provide  him  with  1,000  Europeans,  whose  expenses 
would,  of  oourse,  be  mat  by  him.  Ho  readily  promised 
not  to  molest  the  vassals  and  subjects  of  the  Company,  nor 
to  disturb  the  possessions  of  the  king  of  Cochin  out  of 
respect  for  them.  But  the  Nawab  paid  no  heed  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  proposed  by  the  Dutch  as  regards  Travancore.  It 
was  Iiyder’s  desire  to  subjugate  and  annex  Travancore 
to  his  dominions. 

The  Dutch  could  ill  afford  to  alienate  the  MahSrSja 
of  Travancore  whose  territories  supplied  them  with  the 
commodities  for  their  trade,  and  whose  power  they  had 
learnt  to  respect  by  successive  defeats  at  his  hands.  Hyder 
was  so  anxious  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch  that  he 
addressed  the  government  at  Batavia  direct.  The  Dutch 
governor  finding  himself  in  a  dilemma  would  only  reply 
to  the  enquiries  made  by  the  Nawab  that  he  had  com¬ 
municated  the  proposals  to  Batavia  as  well  as  to  the  kings 
of  Travancore  and  Cochin.  The  delay  covered  by  the 
negotiations  enabled  Hyder  Ali  to  introduce  new  con¬ 
ditions.  He  demanded  that  contribution  should  be  paid  to 
compensate  him  for  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  wars  in 
Malabar.  He  insisted  that  the  Dutch  should  prevail  on  the 
rulers  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  to  pay  a  substantial 
amount,  adding  that  in  case  the  former  was  not  inclined  to 
pay  ‘he  would  pay  him  a  visit’.  The  sum  demanded  from 
Cochin  was  four  lakhs  of  rupees  besides  eight  elephants, 
while  the  share  of  Travancore  was  fixed  at  fifteen  lakhs  of 
rupees  and  thirty  elephants.  The&Sja  of  Cochin  meekly 
replied  that  he  left  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  But  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  took  a  firm  atti¬ 
tude.  He  said  that  it  was  neither  to  please  him  nor  in 
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accordance  with  his  advice  that  the  invasion  of  Malabar 
was  undertaken.  He  protested  against  the  injustice  of  the 
demand.  He  averred  that  he  was  in  alliance  with  the 
English  East  India  Company  and  the  Nawab  of  the  Carna¬ 
tic,  and  declined  to  be  a  party  to  the  proposed  transaction. 
Still  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  give  a  reasonable  sum 
provided  Hyder  Ali  would  reinstate  the  Kolat'hiri  ftaja  and 
the  Zamorin  in  their  respective  territories.  This  was  a 
challenge  to  Hyder. 

The  air  soon  became  thick  with  rumours  of  an 
invasion  of  Travancore.  The  Mah&rSja  declared  his 
_  .  attitude  in  acts,  not  in  words.  The  line  of 

oTTravanoore.1011  fortifications  on  the  northern  frontier  was 
extended  to  within  the  range  of  the  guns 
of  the  Cranganore  fort  and  on  to  the  territory  of  the 
Cranganore  &£ja.  Fearing  to  offend  Hyder  the  Dutch 
requested  the  Maharaja  to  suspend  the  construction*  They 
also  said  that  no  armed  Nayars  belonging  to  his  state 
would  be  permitted  within  their  limits.  This  sentiment 
was  a  strange  contrast  to  that  of  the  Maharaja  who  lavi¬ 
shed  his  hospitality  on  the  Malabar  rulers  who  managed 
to  escape  the  cruelty  of  Hyder  and  sought  refuge  in  Tra¬ 
vancore  along  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  common 
people.  Hyder  was  indignant  and  swore  that  he  would 
invade  Travancore  and  punish  the  Maharaja. 

The  project  of  the  invasion  of  Travancore  had, 
however,  to  be  postponed.  Hyder’s  preoccupation  to  extend 
his  territories  had  brought  him  into  conflict 
Events  elsewhere.  witll  ajj  the  important  powers  in  south  and 
central  India.  His  conquests  of  the  Malabar  chiefs  who 
were  in  alliance  with  the  English  made  him  an  enemy  of 
that  power.  His  attempt  to  extend  his  territories  to  the- 
north  was  looked  on  with  alarm  by  the  Mahrattas  as  well 
as  by  the  Nizam.  The  English  were  eager  to  maintain 
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peace  with  Hyder,  but  in  the  end  they  found  it  highly 
disastrous  to  their  interests  to  pursue  a.  policy  of  non¬ 
intervention.  Meanwhile  the  Nizam,  intending  to  subdue 
Hyder,  sought  the  alliance  of  the  English  by  ceding  the 
Northern  Sircars  to  the  Company.  Tho  English  accepted 
his  offer  readily  lest  tho  Nizam  and  Hyder  should  join 
against  Muhammad  Ali  and  themselves.  Thus,  for  a  time, 
the  Mahrattas,  the  Nizam  and  the  English  seemed  to  join 
their  forces  against  the  usurper  of  Mysore.  Hyder  was  soon 
threatened  in  his  own  kingdom  by  a  combined  invasion  of 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  for  the  time  being  the  intended  inva¬ 
sion  of  Travancore.  He  returned  to  Mysore  to  defend  his 
own  kingdom  from  his  enemies  (1766).  The  Mahrattas 
were  soon  bought  off.  The  Nizam  invaded  the  country 
in  April  1767  and  advanced  as  far  as  Bangalore.  But 
Mahfus  Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  the  Nawab  of  the 
Carnatic,  was  able  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
between  Hyder  and  the  Nizam.  In  fact  he  was  the  former’s 
agent  in  the  latter’s  camp.  Through  his  exertions  the 
Nizam  also  was  persuaded  to  withdraw.  Thus  the  English 
failed  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  allies  who  were  in 
their  contemplation. 

They,  however,  decided  to  fight  Hyder  Ali,  who, 
though  assisted  by  the  Nizam,  sustained  a  defeat  at  Triclii- 
nopoly  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Mysore.  The  Nizam 
then  made  peace  with  the  English,  the  pendulam  swinging 
back  with  the  same  ease  as  it  did  when  he  broke  the  former 
alliance  with  them.  The  English  besieged  Hyder  in  his 
frontier  fortress  of  Bangalore.  In  order  to  give  him  work  on 
both  coasts  at  the  same  time  the  Bombay  Government 
equipped  a  fleet  in  March  1768  A.  D.  They  captured  a  part, 
of  the  Nawab’s  fleet  and  took  Mangalore  which,  however, 
was  recaptured  by  Hyder’s  son.  The  main  army  of  the 
English  were  cut  off  from  the  fortress.  Many  were  put  to 
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the  sword  or  taken  prisoners.  The  survivors  made  their 
escape  to  Bombay.  Hyder’s  troops  then  marched  through 
Coimbatore  and  the  Barmabal.  Finding  the  Company’s 
troops  scattered  in  numerous  small  bodies,  he  seized  forts 
one  after  another,  almost  without  resistance*  while  several 
others  were  betrayed  by  the  native  commandants.  In  six 
weeks  he  had  re-annexed  to  his  territory  all  the  “boasted 
acquisitions”  of  the  English.  He  then  made  a  rapid  sweep 
and  appeared  within  five  miles  of  Madras  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  Company’s  officers  who,  suddenly  awakening 
from  their  dreams  of  security,  were  seized  with  the  deepest 
feelings  of  despondency.  Terms  were  soon  offered  and  the 
Council  agreed  at  once  to  the  demands  made  by  Hyder. 
The  treaty  of  Madras  (1769  A.  D.)  brought  these  operations, 
known  as  the  First  Mysore  War,  to  a  close. 


Its  terms  were  not  very  favourable  to  the  English, 
who  were  obliged  to  surrender  more  territories  by  way  of 
restitution  than  they  were  enabled  to 


recover.  But  the  treaty  was  an  important 
one  for  Travancore.  The  king  of  Travan 


core  was  mentioned  in  the  very  first  article  of  the  treaty  as 


a  friend  of  the  English.  Moens,  the  Dutch  governor,  says 
that  Travancore  found  a  place  in  it  as  a  friend  of  Muham¬ 
mad  Ali.  But  this  is  clearly  wrong.  For  Hyder  Ali  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Nawab  “of  whose  political 
existence  he  recognised  no  trace  but  in  secret  mischief; 


saying, “that  this  treaty  must  be  directly  and  exclusively  with 
those  whom  he  had  been  at  war,  and  not  with  a  person  who 


would  frustrate  their  mutual  desire  of  amity.”x 

The  solicitude  evinced 'by  the  English  for  the  interests 
of  Travancore  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Mah5- 
r&ja  was  their  old  ally,  the  only  one  who  would  be 
able  to  assist  them  in  the  wars  which  might  have  to,  be 
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undertaken  against  the  country  powers  in  the  south  of 
Inlia.  They  m  ist  necessarily  have  given  credence  to  the 
rumour  that  Hyder  had  resolved  to  invade  Travancore, 
which,  if  conquered,  the  ambit:ous  Nawab  would  make  a 
base  for  military  operations  against  Tinnevelly  and 
Madura.  Thus  the  provision  regarding  Travancore  was 
inserted  in  the  treaty  in  the  ends  of  self-interest  as  well 
as  of  friendship. 

In  order  to  establish  direct  communication  to  the 
west  coast  Hydar  marched  into  (Joorg  and  took  Mercara, 
the  capital,  by  surprise  (1773  A.D.).  He  offered  a  reward  of 
five  rupees  for  each  human  head  that  should  be  brought 
before  him,  and  sat  in  state  to  superintend  the  distribution 
of  the  rewards.  After  erecting  a.  strong  fort  in  the  most 
central  situation  and  confirming  the  land-holders  in  then- 
possessions  at  moderately  increased  rates  of  assessment, 
the  conqueror  returned  to  Seringapatam.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  Mysore -army  under  Sayed  Sahib  and  Srini¬ 
vasa  Rao  Berki  marched  on  Calicut  which  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  greater  part  of  the  Malabar  princes 
arranged  with  them  the  terms  of  their  future  dependence 
on  Hyder. 

In  J  773  A.  D.,  Hyder  again  turned  his  attention  to 
Malabar.  His  authority  there  had  undergone  considerable 
diminution.  For  several  years  the  Zamorin’s 
My  Maiabln8  m  subsidy  was  not  paid.  He  added  insult 
to  injury  by  seeking  alliance  with  the 
French  at  Mahe  submitting  himself,  his  country  and  his 
subjects  to  the  king  of  France.  The  Zamorin  placed  the 
administration  of  his  country  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
governor  M.  Dupra.  The  governor  took  possession  of  the 
fort  and  ‘hoisted  French  flags  everywhere*.  But  when 
Hyder’s  generals  advanced  towards  Calicut,  the  French 
abandoned  the  fort  and  retired  to  Mahe  without  striking  a 
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blow.  The  Zamorin  saved  himself  by  flight.  He  sought  to 
take  refuge  with  the  Dutch  who,  when  approached,  diverted 
him  from  that  course;  for  they  were  afraid  of  Hyder’s 
vengeance. 

The  Zamorin  betook  himself  with  his  .family  to 
Travanoore  where  they  received  a  kind  and  hospitable 
treatment.  Thus  the  MahSfSja  of  Travancore  found  it  his 
privilege  to  give  his  protection  and  his  help  to  a  brother 
ruler  of  Malabar  who  had  fallen  from  his  high  estate  and 
was  cast  adrift  into  the  world.  It  is  a  significant  title  to  the 
Maharaja’s  greatness  that  he  forgave  the  Zamorin,  though 
he  had  played  an  important  part  against  Travancore,  some 
years  previously  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  con¬ 
federacy  of  princes  and  potentates  who  assembled  their  forces 
at  Purakkacl.  To  this  day  the  people  of  Malabar  entertain 
feelings  of  love  and  respect  for  the  rulers  of  Travancore 
who  were  bold  enough  to  defy  Hyder  Ali  at  a  time  when  the 
Dutch  and  the  French  found  themselves  well  advised  to 
leave  the  Zamorin  and  his  fugitive  subjects  to  their  own 
resources  for  fear  of  the  Natvab’s  wrath.  It  is  instructive 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Aydros  Huffy,  a  Mussalman  whom 
Hyder  had  placed  over  the  district  of  Chavakk&d.  but  who 
subsequently  joined  the  Zamorin’s  party  and  tried  to  rein¬ 
state  the  Zamorin  on  the  throne  of  Calicut,  was  also 
permitted  to  reside  in  Travancore  territory. 

Hyder’s  way  was  not  smooth  in  Malabar.  The 
exactions  of  the  revenue  collectors  stirred  up  rebellion 
among  the  N&yars,  and  it  soon  spread  far  and  wide.  Hyder 
immediately  moved  again  to  Malabar.  The  prisoners  taken 
in  the  first  attacks  were  beheaded  or  hanged.  But  as  their 
numbers  increased,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  sparing  them 
for  the  advantage  of  his  own  territories.  Large  batches 
were  carried  away  by  force  to  Mysore  to  be  settled  on 
uninhabited  lands.  Out  of  15.000  who  were  so  removed 
only  200  survived  the  experiment.  Tranquility  having  been 
restored,  the  conqueror  returned  again  to  Coimbatore.  He 
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ordered  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  Palgliat  to  serve  as  an  ad¬ 
vance  post  and  depot,  besides  securing  easy  communication 
to  his  conquests  in  Malabar.  The  operations,  however, 
were  much  more  difficult  than  anticipated.  The  turbulent, 
refractory,  and  courageous  inhabitants  refused  to  be  cowed 
down,  embracing  every  possible  opportunity  of  offering 
resistance,  valuing  honour  and  freedom  more  than  their 
lives. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  ever  since  Hyder’s  first 
invasion  he  was  endeavouring  to  tighten  his  hold  on  Mala¬ 
bar  by  every  means  in  his  power.  His 
Hy  Dutch'3  tll<'  officers  were  entrusted  with  the  work 
of  collecting  revenues  and  maintaining 
order.  But  his  exactions  exasperated  the  NSyars  to 
rise  against  his  authority  whenever  chance  held  out  the 
faintest  hope  of  successful  revolt.  This  danger,  however, 
did  not  in  the  least  lessen  his  desire  to  secure  possession 
of  Travancore.  In  1776  Hyder  again  demanded  a  passage 
to  Travancore  through  Dutch  territory.  The  governor 
replied  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Batavia  on  the 
subject.  .  Ten  years  ago  the  same  reply  had  been  given  to 
the  same  demand.  Hyder  read  between  the  lines,  saw  the 
real  meaning  of  the  governor’s  prevarication,  -and  swore  to 
annihilate  the  Dutch.  His  general  Sirdar  Khan  moved 
south  at  the  head  of  ll),000  men  and  captured  Trichur  in 
the  territory  of  the  $Sjaof  Cochin.  He  would  gladly  have 
proceeded  to  Travancore  but  for  the  obstruction  of  the  Tra¬ 
vancore  Lines.  Prudence  prevailed  upon  him  to  withdraw. 

But  the  Dutch  were  not  forgiven.  Sirdar  Khan 
demanded  that  the  Dutch  territory  of  CLsLva  which  origi¬ 
nally  formed  part  of  the  Zaraorin’s  dominions  should  be 
surrendered  to  Hyder  who  was  the  successor  of  the  Zamorin 
by  right  of  conquest.  The  Dutch,  of  course,  repelled  the 
demand.  One  body  of  the  Mysore  forces  thereupon  marched 
southward  towards  Paponetti,  The  Dutch  Resident  was 
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obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  fort  of  Cranganore  with  the 
cash  and  other  effects  belonging  to  the  Company.  Sirdar 
Khan  sent  his  ultimatum  demanding  a  free  passage  to 
Travancore,  which  if  refused  would,  he  said,  be  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  ‘  Without  sufficient  troops  to  hold 
their  own  by  force,  surrounded  by  native  states  outwardly 
friendly  but  secretly  hostile,  attacked  by  the  Mysoreans, 
and  awaiting  instruction  from  Batavia,  Moens’  position  was 
a  very  difficult  one’.  Apprehensions  of  a  common  danger,  it 
was  true,  bound  the  states  of  Cochin  and  Travancore  to  the 
Dutch,  but  it  was  feared  that  they  did  not  possess  sufficient 
forces  to  interpose  any  effectual  barrier  against  the  advance 
of  the  Mysore  troops.  Still  Moons  considered  it  advisable 
to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  two  rulers.  So  he  wrote  to 
inform  them  that  he  was  ready  to  commence  offensive 
operations  against  the  Mysoreans,  and  demanded  a  definite 
answer  as  to  how  far  he  could  depend  on  their  support.  He 
also  proposed  a  plan  according  to  which  all  would  have  to  act 
in  concert  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Baja  of  Tra¬ 
vancore  replied  that  he  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
English  and  the  Nawab  of  Arcot  by  an  agreement  in  which 
it  had  been  stipulated  that  he  was  only  to  act  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  and  not  to  become  the  aggressor.  Otherwise  he  would 
receive  no  aid.  So  he  regretted  his  inability  to  join  the 
Dutch  except  in  defensive  measures. 

The  Dutch  prepared  for  a  defence  by  repairing  and 
strengthening  the  forts  of  AlikkQtta1  and  Cranganore.  A 
contingent  of  soldiers  was  despatched 
Death  of  D  Lannoy.  from  Travancore  to  Alikkottato  defend  the 
place  if  attacked.  General  D ’Lannoy  had  acquired  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  various  strategical  positions,  for,  it 
was  he,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Ayyappan  MSrt'harida 
Pillai  saved  the  possessions  of  the  &aja  of  Cochin  by  driving 
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away  the  Zaraorin.  But  the  old  general,  shrunken  and 
shattered  by  age  and  work,  was  unable  to  take  the  command. 
He  fell  ill  and  passed  away  in  952  M.  E.  (1777  A.  D.) 
in  the  fort  of  Ulayagiri.  His  death  was  universally 
deplored.  His  remains  were  interred  in  his  own  church. 
There  lie  his  bones  with  those  of  his  wife  and  son.  The 
Maharaja  commanded  an  inscription  to  be  engraved 
on  his  tomb.  South  Travancore  is  rich  in  historic  memo¬ 
ries;  but  there  are  few  which  command  the  affectionate 
respect  of  the  Travancoreans  so  much  as  the  simple  stone 
which  identifies  the  spot  where  lie  the  bones  of  general 
D’Lannoy  who  gave  himself  so  unsparingly  to  the  service 
of  this  his  adopted  country. 

The  Maharaja  recognised  the  groat  loss  which  his 
country  sustained  by  the  general’s  death;  but  there  were 
men  of  ability  and  courage  among  his  own  subjects  who 
cheerfully  placed  their  services  and  their  fives  at  the 
disposal  of  their  sovereign.  The  Dutch  then  took  the 
offensive  but  were  unsuccessful.  The  Travancoreans  were 
also  obliged  to  withdraw  to  their  own  country.  The  superior 
numbers  of  the  Mysore  army  carried  everything  before  them, 
and  the  Dutch  at  Clietva  capitulated  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  retreat  to  the  fort  of  Cranganore. 
The  condition  was  of  course  broken.  The  whole  population 
was  taken  prisoners  and  plundered  of  everything,  ‘even  to 
their  very  clothes’  and  sent  to  Calicut,  man,  woman  and 
child.  Chetva,  Paponetti  and  the  territory  of  the  &5ja  of 
Cranganore  fell  into  Sirdar  Khan’s  hands.  The  general 
would  have  advanced  further  south  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Travancore  Lines. 


Early  in  952  M.  E.  (1777  A.  D.)  the  reply  from  Batavia 
was  received  in  Cochin  and  was  soon  for- 
TrthenDurtchnd  warded  to  Plyder  along  with  the  customary 
presents  and  an  apologetic  letter  from  the 
governor,  In  about  six  weeks  the  Dutch  commandant. 
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and  the  Resident  of  the  Chstva  fort  arrived  in  Cochin  and 
informed  governor  Moens  of  Hyder’s  desire  to  be  friendly 
with  them.  The  Dutch  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty. 
This  was  followed  by  a  letter  fromHyder  himself  disowning 
Sirdar  Khan’s  proceedings,  assuring  them  that  he  had 
no  hostile  feelings,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
differences  between  them  might,  after  all,  meet  with  an  ami¬ 
cable  settlement.  Moens,  though  not  an  able  man,  was  good 
enough  in  methods  of  diplomacy.  He  reposed  little  faith 
in  Hyder.  Ror  could  he  afford  to  alienate  the  Maharaja 
of  Travancore.  The  Dutch  authorities  were  also  anxious 
to  prevent  the  Maharaja  from  becoming  a  too  intimate  friend 
of  the  English.  An  alliance  between  the  Dutch  and  Hyder 
would,  it  was  feared,  weave  the  friendship  between  the 
Mahaf  aja  and  the  English  closer.  This  the  Dutch  governor 
and  the  Council  of  Batavia  desired  to  prevent.  But  a  hide- 
and-seek  policy  became  impossible.  Hyder  had  already 
waited  too  long  and  would  no  more  tolerate  the  luxury  of 
evasion  in  which  the  Dutch  were  indulging  for  many  years. 

The  Dutch  were  thereupon  obliged  to  take  definite 
action  of  an  adverse  character.  In  1772  they  stormed  Cranga- 
nore,  took  possession  of  the  Raja’s  palace,  and  proceeded  to 
Paponetti.  But  their  attempt  to  regain  their  lost  poss¬ 
essions  failed.  On  being  pursued  by  the  Mysoreans  they 
retired  to  the  fort  at  Cranganore.  This  serious  turn  of 
affairs  induced  Moens  to  invite  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore 
to  an  interview.  The  Travancore  minister  met  him  at 
Cochin  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  of  keeping  Hyder 
away  from  the  frontiers.  The  governor  urged  the  necessity 
of  preventing  Cranganore  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Hyder,  and  explained  the  advantage  of  Travancore  joining 
them.  If  the  Dutch  were  not  successful,  the  Maharaja 
would,  it  was  argued,  incur  the  risk  of  losing  his  country, 
while  the  Dutch  would  lose  but  a  small  strip  of  territory 
which,  Moens  hinted,  might  be  avoided  if  he  joined  the., 
Mysoreans.  The  interview  came  to  nothing,  but  the  war 
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between  Hyder  and  the  English  in  the  Carnatic  removed  for 
a  time  the  danger  of  an  immediate  invasion. 

The  Mahrattas  under  Madhava  Rao  again  fell  upon 
the  northern  districts  of  Mysore.  Hyder  made  an  attempt 
to  adjust  the  dispute  in  a  friendly  mariner, 
Hyder  s  difficulties.  j^ll0  demanded  a  crore  of 

rupees.  Hyder  replied  that  he  was  but  a  soldier  of  fortune 
and  possessed  no  treasure  but  the  sword.  Finding  little 
chance  of  success  in  the  field,  Hyder  led  away  his  troops 
silently  at  night  to  avoid  observation.  But  the  mishap  of  a 
gun  report  woke  the  Mahrattas  who  pursued  the  Mysoreans. 
Hyder  was  drunk  to  an  imprudent  excess,  and  Tippu  who 
was  in  the  rear  was  not  to  be  found  until  dawn.  When  he 
made  his  appearance,  Hyder  seized  a  large  cane  and  gave  the 
heir-apparant  “a  most  unroyal  and  literally  most  unmerciful 
boating/’  Tippu  immediately  withdrew  from  his  father’s 
presence,  and  dashed  his  turban  and  his  sword  on  the  ground 
swearing  “My  father  may  fight  his  own  battle;  for  by  Allah 
and  his  Prophet  I  draw  no  sword  to-day.”  The  Mahratta 
horse  charged  from  all  directions  and  created  a  scene  of 
unresisted  slaughter.  But  Hyder  made  his  escape.  He 
managed  to  get  hold  of  a  horse,  which  one  of  his  grooms 
had  providentially  kept  ready  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  set 
off  at  full  speed  to  Seringapatam,  while  Tippu  “begged  his 
way”  as  the  servant  of  a  young  mendicant  “through  the 
mass  of  the  spoilers  and  the  spoils"  and  reached  his  father’s 
headquarters  in  safety.  The  army  deprived  of  effective 
leadership  was  thrown  into  confusion.  As  in  the  past,  so 
on  this  occasion,  Hyder  persuaded  the  invaders  to  withdraw, 
after  receiving  a  large  amount  of  money  and  taking  some 
of  his  richest  districts  as  security. 

But  Hyder  soon  recommenced  his  activities.  Before 
1774,  he  was  able  to  reconquer  all  the 
His  renewed  efforts.  pjaoeg  wreste(j  fr0m  him  by  the  Mahrattas. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the 
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English,  Hyder  was  thrown  to  his  own  resources  in  com¬ 
bating  his  enemies.  Muhammad  Ali  always  succeeded  in. 
thwarting  his  endeavours  to  strengthen  the  friendly 
alliance.  In  1773  Hyder  had  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
more  comprehensive  treaty,  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated 
by  the  tactics  of  Muhammad  Ali  who  played  his  usual  , 
game  in  keeping  the  two  powers  in  mutual  distrust.  While 
pretending  to  be  friendly  to  the  English  and  advising  them, 
to  decline  Hyder’s  negotiations  for  friendship,  his  agents 
were  impressing  upon  the  ruler  of  Mysore  the  necessity  of 
united  action  against  the  English.  About  that  time  a  con¬ 
federacy  was  formed  between  the  Mahrattas,  Nizam  Ali  and 
Hyder.  The  details  were  arranged  at  Seringapatam  and  ' 
Hyder  immediately  commenced  preparations  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  his  share  of  the  work.  The  French  promised  him 
their  unstinted  support.  War  was  soon  declared.  But 
success -was  on  the  side  of  the  English,  who  captured  Pondfi 
cherry  on  the  east  coast  and  Mahe  on  the  west.'  The  latter  ' 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  to  Hyder,  for  it  ■  was 
through  that  port  that  he  received  his  supplies  of  European 
troops  and  ammunition. 

Hyder  retaliated  on  the  English  by  invading  the. 
Carnatic.  In  J  une  1780  he  moved  from  Seringapatam  with 
a  large  army  of  90,000  men  of  which  28,000  were  cavalry,  a  : 
force  “which  had  probably  not  been  equalled,  and  certainly 
not  surpassed  in  strength  and  efficiency,  by  any  native  army  ■ 
that  had  ever  been  assembled  in  the  South  of  India”.  It  is 
not  within  the  province  of  this  book  to  narrate  the  history  ■' 
of  the  many  actions  in  the  field'  between  the  rival  parties. 
But  a  few  facts  are  necessary  to  -  understand  the  position. 
The  Madras  Government  was  weak,  irresolute  and  eoffuph 
Hyder  resolved  “to  leave  the  whole  Carnatic  an  everlasting 
monument  of  vengeance.”  There  ensued  a  scene  of  woe. 
The.  miserable  inhabitants  were  slaughtered  without  regard  ' 
to  age  or  sex,  anddheir  property  plundered,  Whole  villages 
were  burnt  down.,  Blaek  columns  of-.smoke  wefe  Seefi 
50 
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everywhere  before  a  single  order  for  the  movement  of  .British 
troops  was  issued.  Many  were  the  blunders  committed 
by  the  officer  who  commanded  the  British  forces.  Bnillie's 
army  was  cut  up  near  Conjeevaram  and  Braitliwaite’s  forces 
at  Tanjore.  Sir  Hector  Munro  was  obliged  to  fling  his 
artillery  into  a  tank  and  retreat;  to  Madras  where  he  was 
hooted  by  the  indignant  populace,  Hyder  took  Aroot  and 
besieged  Wandiwasb,  Vellore,  and  Ohinglepcf  and  then 
led  his  horse  to  the  vicinity  of  Madras.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  presidency  headquarters  could  see  from  their  walls 
the  smoke  of  burning  villages. 

At  the  same  time  the  French  admiral  Suffrein 
succeeded  in  landing  3,000  French  troops  in  Cuddalore  in 
spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  English 
Tho  auoeess  admiral  Hughes  to  prevent  it.  The  Dutch 
t)f  tho  English.  were  ,,]so  entrapped  in  the  web  of  Hyder’s 
diplomacy.  Tho  English  victories  at  Porto  Novo,  Pollilore 
and  Sholingur,  however,  stayed  Hyder’s  conquest  in  the 
south.  Notwithstanding  the  divided  counsels,  collision  of 
interests,  venality  and  corruption  which  ruled  in  the 
presidency  capital  at  Madras,  notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  two  governors,  the  suspension  of  a  third,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  a  fourth.  Lord  Pigot,  for  restraining  his 
subordinates  from  peculation,  the  statesmanship  of  Warren 
Hastings  and  the  bravery  of  the  British  army  eventually 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  powerful  coalition  against  the 
East  India  Company.  Hyder  Ali  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
plans  of  driving  the  English  out  of  India,  and  seizing  for 
himself  the  districts  of  tho  Carnatic.  He  decided  to  retrace 
his  unwilling  steps  to  Mysore,  saddened  by  disappointment 
and  remorse.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  see  his  capital 
again  ;  for  the  old  man  of  seventy,  weakened  by  ceaseless 
aotivity  and  permanently  disabled  by  intemperance,  passed 
away  in  his  camp  near  Chittur  on  the  7th  December,  1782. 

The  heritage  of  ambition  was  safe  in  the  keeping  of 
Jus  son  Tippu.  A  few  months  b'efore  his  death  Hyder  had 
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commissioned  the  heir-apparent  to  proceed  to  Malabar  to 
retake  his  possessions  there  which  had  been  seized  by 
Tippu  Sultan.  ^-umberstone  according  to  the  orders 

of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  Tippu 
reached  Malabar  in  October  1782.  The  English  were  obliged 
to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  in  securing  their  factories  in 
the  west  coast  from  destruction.  In  December  1780  they 
requested  the  Mahsrgja  of  Travancore  and  the  Zamorin  to 
assist  them  in  crushing  Hyder  AIL  as  soon  as  the  Telli- 
cherry  siege  was  raised.  In  1781  .Palghatcherry  was 
reported  to  be  the  only  place  of  importance  remaining  in 
Hyder’s  hands  in  south  Malabar.  His  affairs  at  the  time 
were  anything  but  prosperous.  Disappointed,  and,  as  he 
thought,  deceived  by  the  French,  foiled  in  every  battle  by 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  threatened  by  a  Mahratta  invasion  from 
the  north,  he  determined  to  concentrate  his  forces,  abandon 
his  scheme  of  conquest  in  Coromandel  and  to  direct  his 
efforts  first  for  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the 
West  Coast  and  afterwards  for  the  preservation  of  his 
dominions  and  for  watching  the  course  of  events.  He  had 
to  reduce  his  army  in  the  Carnatic  considerably  in  order  to 
despatch  the  expeditions  required  to  put  down  rebels. 

In  1782  Major  Abbington  took  Calicut.  A  few  days 
after  Colonel  Humberstone  arrived  there  with  1,000  men. 
Humberstone  defeated  and  killed  Mukhdom  Ali  near  Thrik- 
kalttr.  The  objective  was  the  advance  on  Palghatcherry 
via  the  PonnSni  river.  Palghat  was  considered  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  Mysore.  .  Storming  several  forts  on  his 
march,  Humberstone  reached  Palghat  in  October,  when, 
on  a  full  examination,  the  fort  was  found  to  be  of  greater 
strength  than  was  supposed.  At  the  same  time  intelligence 
came  that  Tippu  was  marching  with  a  large  force  to  its 
relief.  Humberstone  therefore  retired  to  Ponnani  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  60  miles  from  Palghat.  Meanwhile, 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  having  arrived  at  Ponnani,  assumed  the 
command,  and  began  to  strengthen  his  position  by  ■  the 
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erection  of  ' certain  protective  works.  Tippu  made  a  sudden 
and  determined  attack  on  the  place.  He  was  advancing 
upon  them  With  rapid  march,  cannonading  on  their  rear. 
Fighting  every  inch  of  the  way  the  British  army  reached 
PonnSni,  fording  the  river  chin-deep  in  water,  “the  men 
dinging  together  in  silence,  the  tall  assisting  the  short”. 

At  day-break  on  the  20th  of  Novembor  1782  Tippu’s 
army  advanced  in  four  columns.  But  tliey  were  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  100  killed  and  1,000  wounded,  the  corres¬ 
ponding  loss  of  the  English  being  only  41  Europeans  and  47 
sepoys.  The  siege  continued  unabated  and  the  small  garri¬ 
son  maintained  its  ground  against  fearful  odds.  In  that 
difficult  struggle  the  Brutish  troops  were  assisted  by  a  large 
number  of  Travancore  soldiers.  The  British  force  consisted 
of  only  3,000  Europeans,  1,000  of  the  Company’s  sepoy  and 
1,200  Travancore  troops.  1  The  success  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  courage  and  efficiency  of  the  contingents 
furnished  by  the  Maharaja.  Nor  was  it  in  PonnSni  alone 
that  the  Travancore  soldiers  gave  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves.  At  the  request  of  Major  Abbington  the  Maharaja  had 
already  despatched  a  body  of  nearly  2,000  men  to  Calicut, 
while  another  division  was  stationed  in  Tinnevelly  which 
co-operated  with  the  British  army  against  Byder  in  the 
Carnatic.  *  A  few  days  afterwards  the  garrison  at  PonnSni 
was  reinforced  by  a  contingent  supplied  by  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  who  was  proceeding  with  a  squadron  from  Madras 
to,  Bombay.  Chagrined  at  his  defeat  at  PonnSni,  Tippu 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  heavy  guns  from  Mysore  in  order 
to  resume  the  attack  on  PonnS.nL  The  news  of  Hyder’s 
death  constrained  Tippu  to  return  to  Mysore  taking  the 
whole  army  with  him. 

The  death  of  Hyder  and  the  retreat  of  Tippu  again 
encouraged  the  Zamorin  to  make  an  attempt  to  regain  his 

1  Wilks — History  of  British  India,  Vol.  II,  p.  412;  Beveridge,  A  Compre- 
hensive  History  of  India,  p.  507. 

§  Shun^oonny  Menon,  History  of  Travancore,  p.  20§, 
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power  with  the  help  of  the  English.  Col.  Fullerton  captured 
the  fort  of  Palghat,  put  the  Zamorin  in  possession,  and 
proceeded  northwards.  At  his  request  the  Maharaja  of  Tra* 
vancore  despatched  four  battalions  to  Palghat.  But  before 
the  force  could  arrive,  the  Zamorin,  learning  that  Tippu’s 
army  was  approaching,  abandoned  the  place  and  retired  to 
the  hills.  Tippu  soon  reoccupied  the  whole  of  South 
Malabar,  Mangalore,  however,  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  English,  after  its  capture  by  General  Mathews. 
Tippu’s  main  object  was  to  seize  the  fort  of  Manga¬ 
lore,  but  Col.  Campbell  resisted  his  attack  most  resolutely. 
By  that  time  peace  had  been  concluded  between  France 
and  England.  The  French  officers  in  .Tippu’s  service 
could  thereafter  give  him  no  help.  But  the  Sultan  continued 
his  activity  on  the  ground  that  he  was  no  party  to  the 
peace  arrangements.  In  gross  violation  of  the  armistice 
the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  British  garrison  was  cut 
off.  Disease  followed  famine,  and  no  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  garrison  were  in  hospital.  Many  of  the  defenders 
became  blind  as  the  consequence,  it  was  supposed,  of 
being  obliged  to  eat  rice  alone  without  salt  or  any  other 
condiment. 

On  26th  January  1784,  Col.  Campbell  the  officer  in 
command  oalled  a  council  of  war  which  advised  capitulation 
on, honourable  terms.  The  capture  of  Mangalore,  however, 
cost  Tippu  dear.  For  nearly  nine  months  it  had  locked  up 
the  services  of  his  main  army.  It  had  prevented  him  from 
collecting  his  revenue.  It  led  to  the  invasion  . of  one  of  his 
richest  provinces,  for  Col.  Fullerton  was  pressing  forward 
to  Seringapatam.  At  this  stage  a  vigorous  policy  should 
perhaps  have  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Sultan, 
But  the  weakness  of  the  Madras  Government  placed  them 
in  the  position  of  recipients  of  favour  graciously  bestowed 
by  the  enemy.  The  peace  commissioners  were  subjected  to 
ail  kinds  of  insult.  “Negotiations  in  which  all  was.  arro¬ 
gance  on  the  one  hand  and  pusillanimous  submission,  oil  the 
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other  continued  a  little  longer,  and  Tippu  having  gratified 
his  pride  to  the  utmost  by  the  employment  of  every  form 
of  derision,  humiliation  and  contempt,  thought  it  necessary 
at  last  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.” 

The  treaty  of  Mangalore  in  1784  A.  D.  terminated 
the  hostilities,  Tippu  agreeing  to  sign  it  to  avoid  the  danger 
to  himself,  which  he  was  sensible  enough 
Mangalore.  see  in  the  great  preparations  for  war 

which  were  being  made  by  the  English. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  such  as  were  calculated  to 
establish  peace  by  proceeding  on  linos  of  least  resistance. 
The  &Sjas  of  Travancore  and  Tanjore  and  the  Nawab  of 
the  Carnatic  were  mentioned  in  the  treaty  as  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  British.  All  the  jftsjas  and  Zamindars  of 
the  Malabar  coast,  all  except  Travancore,  were  expressly 
declared  to  be  dependent  on  Tippu.  The  territories  con¬ 
quered  during  the  war  were  mutually  restored  and  thus 
the  staMs  quo  was  sought  to  be  maintained  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  treaty  of  Mangalore  was  a  guarantee  of  peace 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  Maharaja  took  advantage  of 
,  |  the  favourable  political  situation  in  South 

Thpil^rimagae  a  8  India  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  holy  ftamai- 
waram.  Karthika  Thifunal  was  a  highly 
religious-minded  sovereign.  A  visit  to  6ame§waram  was 
therefore  the  performance  of  a  religious  duty.  But  the 
Maharaja  also  desired  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  admini¬ 
strative  methods  followed  in  the  neighbouring  jurisdictions 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
Tamil  country.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  and 
escorted  by  a  few  companies  of  sepoys  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  some  officers  of  the  Nawab.  With  these  and 
a  portion  of  the  Travancore  army  and  a  large  number  of 
Other  followers,  he  set  out  with  all  the  pomp  and  grandeur 
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usually  attending  the  movements  of  Indian  monarohs. 
During  the  tour  the  Maharaja  inspected  the  various 
irrigation  works,  bridges,  and  means  of  communication  in 
the  districts  of  Tinnevelly  and  Madura.  The  Maharaja 
reached  AsmeSwafam  in  good  health,  and  performed  the 
ablutions  and  other  ceremonies  in  strict  conformity  with 
sasthmic  rules  and  time-honoured  customs.  A  large  sum  of 
money  was  spent  in  charities.  While  at  &gmeswaram 
the  MaharSja  appears  to  have  expressed  the  wish  that 
every  pilgrim  from  the  Malayalam  country  would  pay  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  the  temple.  The  wish  is  being 
respected  to  this  day.  A  visit  to  femsSwaram  is  now  a 
very  simple  matter,  quite  an  ordinary  event.  But  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was  nothing  short  of  an 
achievement,  and  the  people  of  Travancore  looked  upon  the 
Maharaja's  pilgrimage  as  a  triumphal  procession  about 
which  many  a  poet  has  sung. 

This  period  of  the  Maharaja’s  reign  saw  many  a 
domestic  affliction.  Prince  Makayiram  ThirunSl,  his  youn¬ 
ger  brother,  died  in  963  M.  E.  and  his  nep- 
Domeatic  events,  ^ew  prince  Aswathi  Thirunal,  the  talented 
Sanskrit  scholar  and  poet,  in  969  M.  E.  There  was  at  that 
time  only  one  prince  in  the  family,  Bala  Rama  Yarma, 
who  was  but  a  mere  child.  The  Ranis  had  passed  the 
child-bearing  age.  The  Maharaja  therefore  adopted  two 
princesses  into  the  royal  family  from  Kolat'hunsd  in 
964  M.  E. 

In  964  M.  E.  the  Maharaja  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Travancore  and  satisfied  himself  that 
the  defences  were  strong  enough  to  with- 
The  war  brewing.  gtancj  any  p0ssible  invasion  by  the  armies  of 
Tippu.  He  encamped  at  A1  waye  where  he  made  a  prolonged 
stay  to  enjoy  the  bath  in  the  crystal  water  of  the  Pefiygr. 
While  there,  the  Maharaja  celebrated  a  YSgam  (sacrifice)*  ■ 
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a.  religious  ceremony  which  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  earliest  times  and  transmitted  through  countless 
centuries.  Grants  of  land  and  money  were  bestowed  upon 
Brahmans  well-versed  in  the  Sasthras.  and  valuable  pre¬ 
sents  were  given  to  all  those  who  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  Maharaja.  The  expenditure  was  enormous,  but 
Kslava  Pillai,  the  Sarvadliik&fyakk&v,  managed  the 
affairs  so  well  and  so  economically  that  the  Mahsrsja 
was  delighted  with  the  ability  of  his  minister.  About 
this  . time  the  Dalava  Chempakafaman  Pillai  died  and  the 
Maharaja  conferred  the  office  on  Ke&ava  Pillai  who 
Was  the  most  faithful  and  talented  of  his  officers.  For 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Ayyappan  Mg,rt'h&p4a 
Pillai  the  officers  who  were  appointed  Dalavas  appear 
to  have  been  either  inefficient  or  short-lived.  Krishnan 
Gopslayyan  who  succeeded  Varkala  Subbayyan  in  943 
M.  E.  and  continued  till  951  M.  E.  was  a  failure.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  was  carried  on  by  Thampi  KmnSran  Chempa- 
karsman  Pillai  (943-946)  and  Malian  Chempakar Sman  Pillai 
Valiya  Sarv&dhik£ryakkSrs.  It  was  Malian  Chempaka- 
fsman  who  ■  conducted  the  famous  revenue  settlement  of 
948  M.  E.  which  formed  a  substantial  basis  for  future  settle¬ 
ments.  Though  this  officer  was  raised  to  the  post  of  Dalava 
on  the  death  of  Gopalayyan,  his  services  were  lost  to  the 
state  as  he  died  within  a  year  of  his  elevation.  His  sucoeB-  ’ 
sor  Yativiiiwafam  Subrahmanya  Ayyan  died  within  a  short 
time,  and  ftamayyan  of  Nagercoil  was  appointed  Dalava. 
Seniority  in  service  appears  to  have  been  his  title  to  promo¬ 
tion.  But  the  Maharaja  made  compensation  for  his  ineffici¬ 
ency  by  -placing  Chempakafaman  Pillai  Valiya  Sarvadhi- 
kSryakkar  in  charge  of  the  affairs.  He  started  many  useful 
projects,  the  foremost  of  which  was  an  annicut  across  the 
KothaySr  in  south  Travancore.  On  the  death  of  iftamayyan 
of  Nagercoil  in  963  M.E.,  Krishnan  ChempakafSihan  Pillai 
became  Dalava;  but  he  was  snatched  away  by  the  hand  of 
de&th  very  soon.  How  was  the  opportunityTor  the  Maharaja 
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to  place  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  faithful  officers  to  that 
post.  This  was  Ke4ava  Pillai  whose  disinterested  service  is 
still  regarded  with  universal  appreciation  not  only  in  Tra- 
vancore  but  in  the  whole  of  Kerala.  The  Ni{tu  or  writ  of 
appointment  was  presented  by  the  Maharaja  on  the  8th 
Kanni  964  M.  E.  on  the  Vijayadasami  day.  The  title  of 
Dalava  was  changed  into  Dewan.  KeSava  Filial  wras  thus  the 
first  Dewan  of  Travancore  as  he  was  pre-eminently  one  of 
the  greatest.  It  was  particularly  fortunate  that  in  that 
time  the  destinies  of  Travancore  were  entrusted  to  that 
wise,  courageous  and  patriotic  minister  who  venerated  the 
Maharaja  as  the  true  incarnation  of  the  deity,  and  loved  the 
people  of  Travancore  as  his  own  brothers  and  sisters.  Of 
this  man  Travancore  had  need  in  that  difficult  and  dangerous 
period  when  Tippu  Sultan  was  bringing  slaughter  and  devas¬ 
tation  to  its  very  gates. 

However,  the  affairs  in  Malabar  continued  to  cause 
anxiety  and  trouble  to  Tippu.  The  people  rose  in  rebellion 
on.  account  of  the  exactions  of  the  collectors 
Affairs  m  Malabar.  ^  r0V6nu0-  Even  the  MSppila  subjects 
in  Ernad  and  Valluvanad  rebelled.  In  April  1788  Tippu 
was  again  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  Malabar.  The 
Blbi  of  Cannanore  who  oscillated  between  his  friendship 
and  that  of  the  English  was  cajoled  by  the  proposal  that 
Tippu’s  son  should  marry  her  daughter.  The  Kolat’hiriltSja 
of  Chirakkal  began  to  show  his  zeal  for  Tippu’s  cause  and 
attempted  to  translate  his  promises  into  action  by  the 
invasion  of  the  English  factories.  But  the  princes  and 
chiefs  of  Malabar  were  generally  against  Tippu,  and  revolts 
against  his  authority  \yere  general.  Alarming  prophesies  of 
Tippu’s  vengeance  were  circulated  throughout  the  country. 
The  reports  spread  that  a  large  number  of  Brahmans 
was  seized,  confined  and  made  Mussalmans  and  compelled 
to  eat  beef. 

51 
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Malabar  was  always  in  Tippu’s  thoughts,  and  he 
never  wasted  an  opportunity  to  plunder  its  treasures,  and 
to  invest  the  inhabitants  with  the  ‘honour 
Tupon  Sat  of  Islam’.  In  January  1788,  Tippu  set  out 
for  Malabar  by  the  route  of  Thamafa&^sfi. 
His  intention  was  to  reach  Coimbatore  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  rainy  season.  While  rioting  in  imagina¬ 
tion  over  bigoted  schemes  and  brilliant  achievements,  he 
was  apprised  by  men  of  cooler  heads  that  the  monsoon 
would  soon  be  upon  him.  But  he  affected  to  disregard  the 
warning,  saying  that  “he  would  order  the  clouds  to  cease 
discharging  their  waters  until  he  should  have  passed.”  He 
renewed  his  negotiations  with  the  French  in  violation  of 
former  undertakings  with  the  English.  There  was  no 
mistaking  his  intention,  for  he  caused  a  minute  inspection 
to  be  made  as  to  the  routes  by  which  his  armies  might 
enter  Travancore.  The  plan  was  to  push  on  with  the 
invasion  from  the  north  and  the  east  at  the  same  time. 
Dindigul  was  to  be  the  base  of  operations  on  the  east  while 
the  territories  of  the  &Sja  of  Cochin  who  had  been  reduced 
to  vassalage  would  give  him  facility  to  invade  Travancore 
from  the  north.  This,  be  knew,  could  not  be  done  without 
coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  English,  since  Tra¬ 
vancore  was  their  ally  and  had  been  specifically  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  treaty  of  Mangalore.  Tippu’s  move  was 
therefore  an  unambiguous  attempt  to  violate  the  treaty. 
The  expedition  was  planned  on  a  grand  scale.  In  a  pro¬ 
clamation  addressed  to  the  people  of  Malabar,  Tippu  said 
that  he  had  made  repeated  vows  to  honour  the  whole  of 
them  with  Islam  and  to  march  all  the  chief  persons  to 
the  seat  of  the  empire.  Many  thousands  of  people  with 
their  families  fled  from  the  country  and  took  refuge  in 
Travancore  where  they  received  a  kind  and  hospitable 
welcome. 

Tippu’s  army  suffered  the  greatest  hardships  in  their  ■ 
fjedious  march  through  the  swamps,  th®  floods,  and  the 
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unceasing  torrents  of  rain  until  their  arrival  at  Coimbh- 
tore.  From  there  the  Sultan  made  a  progress  to 
Ti  u’scli  lomao-  ^indigul.  The  Maharaja.  of  Travancore 
c  ip  omao>  now  began  to  entertain  fear  of  invasion 
from  two  sides,  on  the  eastern  frontier  through  the 
Aramboly  pass,  and  on  the  northern  frontier  through  Mala¬ 
bar  and  Oochin.  Before  leaving  Dindigul  Tippu  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  the  countries  of  several  poligars.  The 
invasion  of  Travancore  was  a  favourite  design  with  Tippu  as 
it  was  with  his  father.  It  was  the  only  state  west  of  the 
Ghats  which  was  not  subject  in  some  degree  or  other  to 
his  authority,  the  only  obstruction  to  the  extension  of 
his  dominions  from  the  Maratha  frontier  to  Cape  Comorin; 
an  extension  attended  with  the  highly  coveted  advantage  of 
placing  him  in  contact  with  Tinnevelly,  the  most  distant 
and  most  defenceless  part  of  English  possessions  in  Coro¬ 
mandel. a  To  save  appearances  and  avoid  the  enmity  of 
the  English,  Tippu  made  repeated  attempts  to  attain  his 
purpose  through  the  .instrumentality  of  others.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  to  invade 
Travancore  in  prosecution  of  some  antiquated  claims;  and 
would  probably  have  succeeded,  had  he  not  offended  him  by 
his  furious  zeal  for  making  compulsory  proselytes  to  the 
Muhammadan  faith.  He  therefore  found  a  pretext  in  the 
hospitality  shown  by  the  Maharaja  to  the  fugitives  from 
Malabar  to  invade  Travancore.  The  ftaja  of  Cochin  also 
was  believed  to  have  given  some  aid  to  those  unfortunates. 
Tippu  demanded  an  explanation  from  the  Asja  of  Cochin 
for  his  disloyal  conduct.  On  the  Bsja  appearing  before 
him  the  Sultan  took  him  to  task  for  the  delay  in  his 
appearance.  The  6aja  apologised  in  bated  breath  and 
whispering  humbleness.  Tippu  suggested  to  the  &S.ja  that 
he  should  lay  claim  to  Paiur  and  Alan  gad  which  were 
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formerly  feudatory  to  Cochin,  and  to  declare  war  against 
Travaneore  if  they  were  not  immediately  surrendered.  The 
claim  was  untenable,  but  Tippu  would  not  listen  to 
the  enunciation  of  moral  or  contractual  obligations. 
The  Raja  of  Cochin  had  too  much  of  a  conscience  to 
lay  any  claims  to  lands  which  belonged  to  Travaneore  by 
right  of  conquest.  But  he  saved  his  life  by  promising  his 
suzerain  that  ha  would  persuade  the  $aja  of  Travaneore 
also  to  become  a  feudatory  to  Mysore  like  himself.  $ama 
Varma  was  at  the  time  at  Annamanf  dd  where  he  had  gone 
on  a  tour  of  mili  tary  inspection.  The  ftsjn  of  Cochin  paid  a 
visit  to  him  in  due  time  and  executed  his  trust  with  all 
the  sincerity  of  self-in  merest.  But  the  Maharaja  made 
it  clear  that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  negotiation 
without  informing  the  East  India  Company,  his  allies.  He 
definitely  refused  to  discuss  any  terms  except  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  British  officer.  At  the  Maharaja’s  request  the 
g  wernor  of  Madras,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  sent  Major 
Bannerman  to  his  court.  Tippu’s  envoys  were  received  in 
durbar  in  the  presence  of  tlie  major  and  the  Khareetha  was 
read.  It  ran  thus 

“I  learn  from  Rama  Varma  Raja  of  Cochin  that  you 
are  a  good  and  great  Prince  and  that  you  desire  to  cultivate 
friendship  with  our  Sircar.  As  you  are  wise  and  well 
informed  it  must  be  manifest  to  you  how  advantageous  my 
alliance  will  be  to  your  interests.  My  trusty  servants  Mir 
Goolam  Moadien  and  DadaRow  are  charged  with  this  letter 
and  will  convey  to  you  my  present  of  a  dress,  some  jewels, 
and  a  horse.  They  come  to  you  on  a  friendly  mission  and 
will  communicate  full  particulars.” 

The  Maharaja  treated  the  envoys  with  courtesy  and 
dismissed  them,  promising  to  send  a  reply  through  his  own 
officers.  However,  the  envoys  were  not  pleased  with  the 
reception  in  the  presence  of  Major  Bannerman.  The  Sultan 
wos  indignant  when  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  embassy, 
he  other  hand  the  governor  of  Madras  complimented 
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the  Maharaja  on  the  course  of  conduct  adopted  by  him, 
a  course  which  gave  fresh  proof  of  his  friendship  with  the 
East  India  Company.  The  governor  also  expressed  his 
readiness  to  tender  to  the  Maharaja  his  advice  and 
assistance. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Maharaja  was  reliably  in¬ 
formed  of  the  great  military  preparations  which  were  being 
made  in  Mysore.  Without  losing  any  time 
TiPEnglish.  th°  h0  began  his  own  preparations,  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  fortifications  and  increasing  his 
forces  to  meet  the  emergency  of  an  attack.  He  requested 
Sir  Archibald  to  lend  him  four  English  officers  and 
a  few  sergeants  to  reorganise  his  army  and  drill  them 
to  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency.  The  Maharaja  wrote: 
‘The  territory  of  Calicut  and  Palghatcherry  lie  quite 
contiguous  to  the  wall  of  my  fort  and  Tippu  Sultan  parti¬ 
cularly  at  this  time  is  moving  frequently  through  these 
districts.  In  consequence  of  the  orders  you  are  pleased  to 
give  to  me  and  trusting  to  the  peaceable  state  of  affairs 
between  you  and  Tippu,  Ido  nothing  more  than  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  my  district,  for  which  purpose  I  have 
appointed  six  battalions  and  other  troops  to  guard  the  places 
of  strength  belonging  to  me;  but  it  is  necessary  to  have 
officers  and  sergeants  to  discipline  those  battalions.  I  have 
therefore  to  request  you  will,  out  of  your  favour  and  friend¬ 
ship  to  me,  order  4  officers  and  12  sergeants  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  exercise  and  discipline  of  troops,  that 
I  may  employ  them  for  that  purpose  in  my  service.  I  hope 
your  Excellency  will  grant  me  this  favour.  Major 
Bannerman,  whom  I  have  spoke  to  on  the  subject,  has 
written  to  your  Excellency,  and  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you 
to  what  he  says.  What  shall  I  say  more?” 

The  governor  courteously  rejected  the  request  saying 
that  “it  was  contrary  to  the  system  now'  laid  down  for  the 
management  pf  th©  English  Company’s  affairs  to  lend  their 
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officers  to  command  any  troops  except  such  as  are  actually 
in  their  own  pay  and  under  their  own  authority”.  At  the 
same  time  he  suggested  that  one,  two,  or  even  three 
battalions  of  the  Company’s  troops  might  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  securing  the  Travancore  territories  against 
any  sudden  attack  from  Tippu.  Pie  promised  that  he  would, 
if  practicable,  make  an  arrangement  which  would  afford 
safety  to  the  territories  of  Travancore  without  deviating 
from  the  rules  of  their  service.  To  this  the  Maharaja 
agreed.  He  accepted  the  suggestion  of  the  governor  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
British  troops  either  in  cash  or  in  pepper.  It  was  agreed 
that  in  times  of  peace  two  battalions  of  the  Company’s 
native  infantry  should  be  stationed  on  the  frontiers 
at  the  Maharaja’s  expense.  The  monthly  expenditure  of 
a  battalion  was  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  1,750  star 
pagodas.  The  army,  however,  was  not  to  be  employed  in 
any  place  beyond  Travancore.  Should  any  additional  force 
of  Europeans  and  natives  be  required  to  strengthen  the  frontier 
against  the  designs  of  an  enemy ,  those  shall  be  maintained  at  the 
Company's  cost  entirely,  provided  the  Maharaja  i could  supply 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  at  the  market  rale  prevailing  in 
Tra  vancore. 

The  MahSfaja  thanked  the  governor  and  expressed 
his  hope  that  his  government  and  territories  were  per¬ 
fectly  safe  and  secure.  In  the  event  of  a  war  it  was 
distinctly  understood  that  all  the  additional  expense  which 
the  Maharaja  undertook  to  incur  was  the  payment  of  a 
batta  agreeably  to  the  rates  settled.  The  governor  was 
also  requested  to  issue  positive  injunctions  to  the  officer 
commanding  in  Tinnevelly  to  send  back  the  Travancore 
battalions  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  stationed  in  that 
district.  Thbse  men,  the  Maharaja  hoped,  might  be  employed 
iti  the  defence  of  Travancore  along  with  the  Company’s 
forces.  Accordingly  two  British  regiments  were  stationed 
pear  Ayakkojta  under  the  command  of  Captain  Knox,  and 
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a  civil  officer,  Mr.  George  Powney,  was  sent  to  the  Travan- 
core  court  as  the  agent  to  the  Company.  The  Maharaja 
also  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  governor  of 
Cochin  who  promised  to  reinforce  the  forts  of  Cranganore 
and  Ayakkotta  in  the  event  of  an  invasion. 

In  January  1789  Tippu  seeing  that  the  infidels  of 
Malabar  had  disregarded  his  preaching  and  had  risen  in  re¬ 
bellion  pitched  his  tent  and  marched  with 
°r™yakk«itand  wh°l0  army,  and  after  some  delay  in 
traversing  Coorg,  and  restoring  a  temporary, 
quiet  descended  by  the  pass  of  Thamafa^ssfi  into  Malabar. 
He  gave  order  for  the  destruction  of  Calicut  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  annihilating  old  memories  and  patriotic 
associations.  Forced  conversion  was  pushed  on  in  an 
unprecedented  manner  with  the  infliction  of  the  severest 
forms  of  barbarity.  If  Tippu  had  a  zeal  for  anything  like 
the  one  he  had  for  the  spread  of  Islam,  it  was  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  English  both  in  the  west  and  the  east 
coasts.  In  that  endeavour  he  recognised  no  half-way  house. 
He  left  no  source  untapped.  He  nurtured  his  ambitions  in 
a  permanent  atmosphere  of  intrigue  with  the  French  who 
were  the  determined  enemies  of  the  English.  He  also  made 
an  effort  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  his  plans.  But  considerations  of  self-interest 
prevented  the  Dutch  from  doing  anything  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  Sultan. 
However  he  opened  negotiations  with  them  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  forts  of  Cranganore  and  Ayakkotta  which 
were  of  great  strategic  importance.  The  Dutch  were . 
in  possession  of  these  forts  from  1662  onwards.  The 
fort  of  AyakkStta  was  situated  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Vaipin,  and  Cranganore  on  the  bank  of  the  same 
estuary,  three  miles  distant.  Between  the  sea  and  the  hills 
ran’ the- Travancore  Lines  which  constituted  a  system. .  of 
defence.  The  territory  of  Oochin  extended  on  both  sides  of 
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the  Lines.  The  defence  works  were  started  in  1775.  The 
improvements  were  effected  in  the  fortifications  of  Syak- 
kotta  and  Cranganore.  Although  sufficient  in  dimensions 
and  provided  with  ramparts  and  a  ditch,  few  points  were 
closed  in  the  rear,  and  those  imperfectly,  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  would  fall  if  a  single  point  was  carried.  If  therefore 
Tippu  were  to  secure  Cranganore  and  SLyakkotta  an  invasion 
of  Travancore  would  be  rendered  easy. 

The  treaty  of  Mangalore  (1784)  being  still  in  force, 
the  Government  of  Madras  communicated  with  Tippu  on 
representations  made  to  them  by  the  Maharaja  of  Travan¬ 
core  that  the  Sultan  was  contemplating  an  invasion  of  the 
country  and  making  a  careful  survey  of  the  routes  thiough 
which  he  might  lead  his  army.  Tippu  disclaimed  all  in¬ 
tention  of  invading  the  territories  of  the  Maharaja  who 
was  the  faithful  ally  of  the  English.  But  the  Maharaja 
attached  no  weight  to  the  disclaimer.  It  was  apprehended 
that  Tippu  might  attack  Cranganore  and  Syakkotta  any 
moment.  The  English  would  not  interfere,  for  their 
engagement  under  the  treaty  of  Mangalore  was  only  to 
defend  the  territories  of  Travancore  against  her  enemies. 
The  British  battalions  stationed  in  the  vicinity  had  been 
expressly  prohibited  from  being  employed  on  any  enterprise 
other  than  defending  that  part  of  the  line  of  defence  which 
was  built  on  the  Maharaja’s  own  territory.  The  Sultan 
argued  that  the  Travancore  Lines  actually  intersected  the 
country  of  his  tributary  and  were  therefore  standing  on 
his  property,  not  on  that  of  Travancore.  He  contended  that 
the  Maharaja  had  no  right  to  build  the  wall  or  to  prevent 
him  from  going  to  every  part  of  his  own  territory  of  Cochin 
on  either  side  of  the  wall  as  he  might  choose.  Self-help 
being  found  to  be  the  only  effective  means  of  saving  his 
possessions,  the  Maharaja  decided  to  purchase  both  the 
forts  from  the  Dutch  and  ordered  Dewan  Kelava  Pillai  to 
open  negotiations  with  them.  It  was  only  two  years  before 
(963  M.  E. )  that  Travancore  purchased  from  the  Dutch 
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their  gardens,  fields  and  salt-pans  between  KSyankulam 
and  Arukkutty.1  The  Dutch  found  that  it  would  redound  to 
their  advantage  as  well  if  the  forts  were  strengthened 
and  garrisoned  by  Travaneore  troops.  Major  Bannerman, 
the  British  representative,  strongly  advised  the  Maharaja 
to  make  the  purchase. 

The  agreement  of  transfer  was  drawn  up  in  964  M.  E,  ; 
(31st  July  .1789)  and  was  eventually  ratified  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Batavia.  The  Most  Worshipful  John  Gerard  Van 
Angel  beck,  governor  of  the  Netherlands  India  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces  of  the  Netherlands  Company  in,  the 
Malabar  Coast,  conveyed  to  Kesava  Pillai,  the  minislerof: 
the  king  of  Travaneore,  the  fort  ol  Cranganore  and  the  Post 
of  Ayakkotta  with  the  cannon  and  ordnance  belonging  . 
thereto  as  they  now  stand  together  with  the  powder-magazine 
and  the  lands  and  gardens.  The  sale  and  purchase  was 
agreed  to  upon  the  condition  that  the  king  of  Travaneore 
should  never  hinder  the  navigation  of  the  river  past  the 
fort  either  to  the  Company’s  vessels  or  to  the  vessels  of  the  : 
king  of  Cochin  or  their  subjects.  The  Romish  churches  at 
Cranganore  and  Ayakkotta  standing  from  ancient  times 
were  to  remain  under  the  Company  and  so  was  the  Parson’s 
house  and  the  Lepers’  house  at  Palliport.  The  Christians 
were  to  remain  vassals  of  the  Company  and  were  not  to  be 
burdened  with  any  new  tax.  The  inhabitants  ■were  to  be 
permitted  to  keep  their  gardens  and  lands  as  private 
property.  The  purchase  money  was  fixed  at  300,000  Surat 
rupees  of  which  50,000  rupees  was  to  be  paid  at  once  and 
the  balance  in  four  annual  instalments  by  supplying  pepper 
t<?  the  amount  of  62,500  rupees  per  year. 

The  suggestion  for  the  purohase  emanated  from  Major 
Bannerman  whose  mission  had  a  direct  reference  to  the 

1  App.  C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CLXXm~pM75.. 
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means  of  defending  Travancore.  The  purchase  was  made 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Powney,  the  British  representative, 
and  had  the  approval  of  Sir  Archibald 
UthPeUtraa8aotio^inS '  Campbell,  the  governor  of  Madras.  But 
when  the  news  of  the  complete  transaction 
reached  Madras,  Hollond,  the  new  governor,  expressed  his 
emphatic  disapproval.  The  governor  wrote  to  the  Maha¬ 
raja  on  30th  August  1789  thus: — 

“  I  lament  that  you  have  taken  the  indiscrete  step 
which  may  possibly  involve  you  in  much  embarrassment,  if 
Tippu  should  be  disposed  to  wrest  from  you  these  late 
acquisitions.  I  cannot  approve  of  your  having  entered  into 
a. treaty  with  the  Dutch  for  the  extension  of  territory 
without  the  consent  of  this  Government.  This  very 
impolitic  conduct  makes  you  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  the 
Company’s  protection;  for  you  cannot  expect  that  they  will 
defend  a  territory  of  which  you  were  not  possessed  when 
their  troops  were  sent  into  your  country,  and  which  have 
since  been  obtained  without  their  assent.”  On  these 
grounds  he  advised  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  forts 
to  the  Dutch.  The  view  taken  by  Hollond  was  entirely 
wrong.  The  characterisation  of  the  agreement  as 
impolitic  was  not  warranted  by  history  or  international 
law.  The  forts  belonged  originally  to  the  Portuguese 
from  whom  the  Dutch  obtained  them  by  conquest  in  1662. 
They  had  been  in  uninterrupted  possession  ever  since. 
Tippu  himself  had  recognised  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to 
sell  the  forts  by  offering  them  double  the  price  stipulated 
by  the  Maharaja.  But  Hollond  thought,  or  affected  to  think, 
otherwise.  His  sympathies  leaned  towards  Tippu,  and  his 
correspondence  with  the  Maharaja  was  characterised  by 
the  most  unfriendly  attitude. 

The  Maharaja  made  a  full  representation  of  the 
facts  to  the  governments  of  Bombay  and  Bengal  as  well 
as  of  Madras.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  forts  origi¬ 
nally  belonged  to  the  Portuguese  from  whom  the  Dutch 
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obtained  them  by  conquest  and  were  in  their  undisturbed 
possession  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years, 
They  had  every  right  to  part  with  the  same  without  any  re¬ 
ference  to  the  &Sja  of  Cochin  or  Tippu  Sultan,  his  suzerain, 
“The  purchase”,  said  he,  “was  recommended  by  Major  Ban- 
nerman  who  kept  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  informed  of  the 
negotiations.”  The  Maharaja  explained  that  the  object  of 
the  purchase  was  not  the  extension  of  the  territories  but  the 
security  of  his  kingdom  against  invasion.  It  tvas  averred 
in  this  correspondence  that  the  Sultan  himself  recognised 
the  right  of  sale  by  offering  to  the  Dutch  double  the  sum 
offered  by  Travancore.  The  Governor-General  also  was 
at  first  inclined  to  accept  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  man 
on  the  spot.  But  the  Maharaja  requested  him  to  postpone 
the  final  decision  of  the  matter  until  a  full  and  proper 
inquiry  was  made.  The  question  was  also  taken  up  in 
Parliament.  The  Court  of  Directors  referred  the  matter 
to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  who,  however,  stated  that  he 
did  not  recollect  having  given  sanction  for  the  purchase 
of  the  forts,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  Major  Banner- 
man  had  overstepped  his  authority  if  he  had  actually 
intimated  t.o  the  MabSraja  that  sanction  was  given..  Thb 
Madras  Government  were  ordered  to  make  a  careful  inquiry. 
The  facts  were,  then  ascertained.  It  was  Bannerman 
who  urged  the  Maharaja  to  purchase  the  forts.  It  was 
agreed  to  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  When  Bannerman 
was  in  Madras  in  1789  he  informed  Sir  Archibald  of  the 
Maharaja’s  intention  to  purchase  the  forts  and  explained 
the  importance  of  the  measure.  The  governor  did  not  dis¬ 
approve  of  it  nor  did  he  communicate  any  disapproval  to 
Mr.  Powney  who  was  the  British  representative  at  the 
Travancore  court.  “It  is  therefore  clear”  as  pointed  out  by 
Wiiks,  “that  the  Raja  of  Travancore  stands  fully  absolved 
from  the  charge  of  making  the  purchase  without  the  pre¬ 
vious  sanction  of  the  British  Government;  and  that  Major 
Bannerman  stands  equally  absolved  from  the  imput 
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overstepping  his  authority  in  conveying  the  sanction  of  his 
.Government,  or  of  erroneous  judgment  in  the  importance 
which  he  attached  to  the  possession  of  Ayacotta,  which  in 
point. of  fact  was  selected  as  the  best  position  on  the  coast 
by  the  able  officer  who  afterwards  arrived  with  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Bombay".* 

Baffled  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  two  forts  for  himself 
Tippu  resolved  to  make  the  transaction,  the  cassvs  belli  for 
the  invasion  of  Travancore.  In  December  1789  he  deputed 
a  Sirdar  to  demand  from  the  Mah5.r5ja  that  the  chiefs 
and  nobles  of  Malabar  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Travancore 
should  be  immediately  surrendered,  that  his  troops  holding 
the;  Cranganore  fort  should  be  wiihdrawm,  and  that 
he  should  demolish  that  part  of  his  fortifications  which 
crossed  the  territory  of  Cochin  because  it  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Mysore.  The.  Maharaja  replied  that  the  fiajas 
and  chiefs  complained  against  by  the  Sultan  had  obtained 
asylum  several  years  back.  He  pointed  out  that  no 
objection  to  their  residence  had  ever  been  taken  before, 
emphasising  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  not  disavow 
or  conoeal  a  fact  when  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  disgraceful^ 
.Travancore  took  this  attitude  in  spite  of  advice  from 
governor  Hollond  to  act  differently.2 

An  invasion  became  imminent  and  the  Mahaf  sja  who 
placed  his  reliance  on  English  support  requested  their 
.Oo-operation  in  fighting  the  .  enemy.  But  Mr.  Hollond 
informed  the  &sja  that  except  for  the  immediate  protection 
of  his  own  dominions,  he  could  not  receive  assistance  from 
the  English;  and  enjoined  him,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
abstain  from  every  act  which  could  raise  the  jealousy  of 
Tippu,  or  afford  him  a  pretext  for  invading  Travancore3 
British  statesmanship  in  India  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion. 


1  Wilks  Historical  Sketches  o£  the  South  of  India,  Vol  III,  p.  45-1817. 
%  Beveridge — A  Comprehensive  History  of  India,  Vol  III,  p.  584. 
f.  Lfi^tory  of  British  India,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1^1,  . 
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The  behaviour  of  governor  Hollond  was  little  short  of  being 
criminal.  There  was  little  doubt  that  he  expected  to  receive 
-large  sums  from  the  MahsrSja  in  return  for  the  British 
-support  claimed  by  .  Travancore..  It  was  evident  .that  the 
only  means,  of  extortion  was  to  keep  the  British  force 
"in  suoh  an  inefficient  state  as  to  encourage  Tippu  to  terrify 
Travancore.1 

■  In  984  M.E.  (1789)  Tippu  marched  with  his  whole  force 
.  .  .  ,  to  invade  Travancore.  He  soon  arrived 

■  Tippu  defeated. 

before  the  Lines  and  pitched  his  camp  six 
t  miles  northward  of  the  Lines  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
-principal  gate.  About  midnight  on  the  28th  of  December 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  14,000  infantry,  the  flower  of 
his  army,  and  500  pioneers  by  a  circuitous  road  made 
(  known  to  him  by  a  native  of  the  country.  When  morn¬ 
ing  dawned,  he  was  in  possession  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  rampart  on  the  ditch  in  order  to  make  a  wide  and 
solid  road  for  easy  communication  with  the  camp;  Mean¬ 
while  the  troops  advanced  along  the  rampart  and  the 
Travancoreans  were  obliged  to  retreat  from  each  successive 
■tower  until  the  column  approached  a  building  within  the 
works  constituting  a  square  enclosure  which  was  at  the 
same  time  a  magazine,  store-house  and  barrack.  The  Tra¬ 
vancoreans  suddenly  rushed  out  and  made  a  determined 
stand  at  the  square.  They  drew  into  it  a  small  gun  and 
some  grape  from  their  now  useless  lines.  Tippu,  seeing  his 
first  division  diminished  by  successive  contests,  ordered  it  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  new  corps.  The  order  was  imperfectly 
executed.  The  Mysore  troops,  having  fallen  into  some 
disorder,  a  party  of  twenty  Travancoreans  from  under  a 
close  cover  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  their  flank.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  fell  and  the  whole  army  was  thrown  into 
irretrievable  confusion.  The  relieving  corps  awkwardly 

1.  .  Correspondence  of  Charles,  First  Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  Edited  by 

^Charles- Roes,: Vol,  I,  p.  464,  - 
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advancing  along  the  same  flank  was  met  and  checked  by  an 

■  impetuous  mass  of  fugitives.  The  next  corps  caught  the 
infection.  The  panic  became  general  and  the  confusion  inex¬ 
tricable.  The  Sultan  himself  was  borne  away  in  the  crowd; 
the  rear,  now  become  the  front,  rushed  into  the  intended 
road  across  the  ditch,  which  had  been  no  farther  prepared 
than  by  cutting  down  the  underwood,  and  throwing  a  part 
of  the  rampart  on  the  berm;  the  foremost  leaped  or  were 
forced  into  the  ditch;  and  such  was  the  pressure  of  the 
succeeding  mass  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  follow. 
The  undermost,  of  course,  were  trampled  to  death;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  bodies  by  which  the  ditch  was  nearly  filled, 
enabled  the  remainder  to  pass  over.  The  Sultan  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  with  the  vest,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  exertions 
of  some  steady  and  active  chelas  who  raised  him  on  their 
shoulders,  and  enabled  him  to  ascend  the  counterscarp, 
after  having  twice  fallen  back  in  the  attempt  to  clamber  up; 
and  the  lameness,  which  occasionally  continued  until  his 
death,  was  occasioned  by  the  severe  contusions  he  received. 
His  palanquin  remained  in  the  ditch,  the  bearers  having 

■  been  trodden  to  death,  his  seals,  rings,  and  personal  orna¬ 
ments  fell  as  trophies  into  the  hands  of  the  Travancoreans.1 

The  fortunes  of  a  day  which  was  turned  by  twenty 
-men  cost  Tippu’s  army  upwards  of  2000.  The  Sultan, 
on  clearing  the  ditch,  made  the  best  of  his  way  on  foot 
towards  his  camp;  but  soon  was  furnished  with  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  a  common  dhooly  to  bear  him  unperceived  to  his 
tent.  On  arriving  at  the  camp  he  swore  in  a  paroxysm  of 
shame  and  rage  that  he  would  not  quit  the  place  until  he 
-had  carried  the  “contemptible  wall”.  He  immediately  order¬ 
ed  reinforcements  from  Coorg  and  battering  guns  from 
Seringapatam  and  Bangalore.  The  preparations  took  three 
months  to  complete. 

This  battle  has  not  attracted  that  attention  in  the  eyes 
of  the  general  historian  of  India  which  it  deserves.  But  the 
1  This  account  of  the  fight  is  taken  from  Wilk’s  India,  Voi.  Ill,  pp.  46-43, 
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heroism  of  the  handful  of  Travancoreans^-r-rbut  twenty- 
in  number — is  not  less  glorious  than  that  of  the$QC .Spartans , 
who  kept  the  vast  hordes  of  Xerxes  at  bay  in  theagass  of 
Thermopylae.  The  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  Travan- 
coreans;  for  here,  there  was  no  natural  entrenchment  as 
there  was  in  Greece  to  afford  a  position  of  vantage.  The 
Spartans  won  everlasting  fame  by  allowing  themselves  to  be 
cut  down  by  the  enemy  while  the  Travancoreans  by  their 
courage  turned  what  appeared  to  be  the  success  of  Tippu 
and  his  overwhelming  force  into  a  disastrous  defeat.  This 
is  all  the  more  creditable  when  it  is  remembered  that  Tippu 
was  not  an  ordinary  foe,  but  one  whose  indomitable  courage 
and  command  of  resources  in  men  and  money  appeared  at 
one  time  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  British  dominion 
in  India. 

Four  weeks  after  this  ignominious  defeat  Tippu  placed 
himself  in  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  Madras 
in  exculpation  of  what  he  did  against  Travancore.  He 
sent  an  antedated  letter  which  purported 
Further  plans.  to  give  an  account  of  the  encounter  at  the 
Lines.  “His  troops”  said  he  “while  searching  for  fugitives 
had  been  fired  upon  by  the  ftsja’s  people.  They  retaliated 
and  forced  the  lines,  but  he  on  hearing  the  affair  recalled 
them.”  False  and  hypocritical  as  this  account  was  known 
to  be  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  governor  Hollond  that  he 
actually  proposed  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
adjust  the  points  in  dispute.  This  was  a  strange  attitude. 
But  it  has  been  proved  that  Hollond  was  in  “wretched 
subterfuges.”1  The  Sultan  hotly  replied  that  he  had  himself 
ascertained  the  points  in  dispute;  “after  this,  what  was  the 
use  of  commissioners?  Nevertheless,  if  Mr.  Hollond 
wished  it,  he  might  send  commissioners  to  the  presence 
And  doubtless,  had  Mr.  Hollond  been  permitted  to  take 


1  Beveridge— History  of.  British  India,  Vol.  II-p.-58$. 
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his  own  way,  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  this  per¬ 
mission  and  repeated  the  ignominious  farce  of  sending 
commissioners  to  Tippu’s  camp  to  be  paraded  as  before, 
over  the  country,  and  perhaps  put  in  bodily  terror,  as  at 
Mangalore  by  the  erection  of  gibbets  in  front  of  their 
tents’’.1 

The  attitude  of  governor  Hollond  was  strongly  con¬ 
demned  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  wrote: — “I  think  the  late 
Government  of  Fort  St.  George  were  guilty  of  a  most  crimi¬ 
nal  disobedience  of  the  clear  and  explicit  orders  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment  dated  the  29th  of  August  and  13th  of  November,  by 
not  considering  themselves  to  be  at  war  with  Tippoo  from 
the  moment  that  they  heard  of  his  attack,  etc.  So  far  am  I 
from  giving  credit  to  the  late  Government  for  economy  in  not 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  war,  according  to  the 
positive  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government  after  having 
received  the  most  gross  insults  that  could  be  offered  to  any 
nation,  I  think  it  very  possible  that  every  cash  of  that  ill- 
judged  saving  may  cause  the  Company  a  crore  of  rupees; 
besides  which,  I  still  more  sincerely  lament,  the  disgraceful 
sacrifice  which  you  have  made  by  that  delay,  of  the  honour 
of.  your  country,  by  tamely  suffering  an  insolent  and  cruel 
enemy  to  overwhelm  the  dominjons  of  the  raja  of  Travan- 
core,  which  we  were  bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
friendship  and  good  faith  to  defend’'.2 

Tippu  now  made  another  advance  towards  the  Travan- 
core  Lines.  The  Maharaja  requested  the  governor  of  Madras 
to  issue  orders  to  the  British  contingents 
;  Travancore'8  stationed  near  the  Lines  to  assist  him  in 
case  Tippu  should  make  an  attack.  The 
aid  was  promised  but  not  rendered.  On  the  2nd  March 
hostilities  were  again  commenced  heralded  by  a  sustained 
execution  of  artillery.  For  nearly  a  month  the  Travancore 


1  Beveridge — History  of  British  India,  Vol.  II,  p.  588. 
g  Wilks— Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  India,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  61.02. 
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lines,  Tippu’s  ‘contemptible  wall’  resisted  the  onslaught. 
At  length  a  breach  was  effected,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long.  “By  this  time  the  Travaneore  army  abandoned  the 
defence  as  useless,  and  retreated.  A  portion  of  Tippu’s 
army  under  Lally  attacked  Cranganore  which  was  defended 
by  the  Travaneore  troops  under  captain  Fleury.  The  fort 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Lally  then  proceeded  to  KuriyEppalli 
which  was  also  abandoned.  The  whole  line  thus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sultan  together  with  two  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  British 
army  consisting  of  one  European  and  two  native  regiments 
which  landed  at  Munampam  and  Palliport  remained  passive 
spectators  on  the  plea  that  no  orders  had  been  received  by 
them  from  the  Government  of  Madras  to  fight  against  the 
Sultan. .  When  that  order  was  received  it  was  too  late,  and 
the  Commander  fearing  that  his  force  was  no  match  for  the 
Sultan  thought  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  sacrifice  his 
men.  Thus  encouraged  Tippu  pursued  his  project  and 
marched  into  Travaneore  committing  devastation  on  the 
way.  The  Mysore  troops  advanced  to  Verapoly  and  set 
houses  on  fire.  They  plundered  and  destroyed  whatever  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  The  lawless  force  was  let 
loose  in  the  villages.  They  committed  various  atrocities 
and  the  country  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  fled  for  shelter  to  the  wild  hills 
of  Kunnat'hunS^,  while  many  were  taken  captives. 
Hindu,  temples  and  Christian  churches  were  desecrated. 
The  houses  of  the  rich  and  the  huts  of  the  poor,  all 
were  burnt  to  ashes.  These  acts  of  cruelty  were  per-, 
petrated  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Sultan.  The  Tra- 
vancore  force  was  obliged  to  retreat  south  of  the  river.  The 
victorious  army  encamped  at  Alwaye.  Travaneore  was  in 
great  danger*  But  Kssava  Pillai  and  his  men  did  the  utmost 
that  they  could  do. 

Historians  are  agreed  in  that  the  Sultan  did  not  succeed 
in  carrying  his  armies  to  the  south  of  the  river,  But 
S3 
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Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  give  the  credit  of 
stopping  the  Saltan’s  advance  to  the  south  west  monsoon 
which  broke  out  with  great  severity.  The  ammunition, 
accoutrements  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life  of  Tippu’s 
force  are  said  to  have  been  washed  away  by  the  impetuous 
current  of  the  flooded  river.  This  is  not  correct.  The  cause 
of  Tippu’s  discomfiture  was  different.  On  this  point  there 
is  reliable  authority;  for  we  find  a  narrative  compiled  by  a 
Muhammadan  historian,  Meer  Hussein  Ali  Khan  Kirmani, 
a  son  of  one  of  the  officers  of  honourable  rank  who  served 
under  Tippu.  The  author  laboured  with  such  care  and 
caution  that  he  is  certain  that  “nothing  but  fact  and  truth 
had  found  an  entrance  into  his  work.”  The  version  must 
therefore  be  accepted  in  preference  to  that  of  later  histo¬ 
rians.  What  occurred  is  thus  described  by  Kirmani. 

“The  people  of  Cochin1  being  aware  of  the  Sultan’s 
approach  and  intention,  raised  three  or  four  batteries, 
(seemingly  those  of  Cranganore  and  Ayakotta,)  on  the 
banks  of  the  different  rivers,  and  surrounded  them  with 
deep  ditches,  and  remained  ready  for  battle,  occupying  the 
rbad  with  a  very  strong  body  of  archers  and  musketeers; — 
at  nightfall  of  the  day  on  which  he  arrived  (apparently), 
the  Sultan  ordered  his  troops  to  assault  and  take  the 
batteries,  and  they,  with  honourable  emulation  and  the 
greatest  bravery,  took  them,  and  the  Sultan  immediately 
moved  on  to  a  place  where  two  rivers  crossed  the  road,  and 
where  the  enemy  had  built  a  wall  across  the  road  of  the  ford, 
and  had  stationed  themselves  to  defend  it.  The  passage  of 
the  tide  also  above  and  where  the  water  of  the  sea  flowed 
into  the  river,  was  blocked  up  by  a  mound,  so  that  the  water 
was  stopped  in  its  passage,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  became 


1  The  context  shows  that  it  was  the  people  of  Travancore  who  were 
meant;  for  it  was  they  who  were  in  possession  of  Cranganore  and  Aya¬ 
kotta  forte,  protected  the  Lines  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  The 
kuthot  speaks  of  the  Country  as  Cochin  or  Travaneore  (See  p.  168). 
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dry.  But-,  although  several  of  the  Sultan’s  confidential 
servants,  such  as  Turbeut  Ali  Khan,  and  others,  took  the 
liberty  to  represent  that  in  front  the  road  was  bad  and 
intersected  by  the  beds  of  deep  rivers,  and  that  a  night 
expedition  was  not  safe,  and  God  forbid  that  the  enemy 
should  gain  an  advantage  and  the  Ghazies  be  defeated;  still 
their  advice  was  disregarded  and  the  representation  of 
no  one  met  with  approval,  the  Sultan  getting  into  his 
Palki  with  two  Risalas,  and  two  thousand  regular  horse, 
proceeded  onwards  forthwith,  dark  as  it  was.  The  Sultan’s 
faithful  soldiers  now  at  one  assault  with  their  swords  and 
muskets,  drove  the  enemy  before  them  and  by  the  help  of 
ropes  and  ladders,  scaled  and  took  the  first  .works,  and  as' 
the  enemy  lost  the  power  of  resistance  and  fled  before 
the  Mussalmans,  towards  the  fort,  the  Sultan  halted  where 
he  was,  and  ordered  his  Hurkuras  (messengers)  to  bring  up 
the  Kushoons  and  artillery.  As  soon  as  these  arrived,  two 
Kushoons  forming  the  advanced  guard,  being  in  all  points 
prepared  for  action,  were  ordered  on,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Kushoons  kept  in  reserve; — when  at  about  day-break 
all  of  a  sudden  the  treacherous  enemy  finding  this  the 
critical  moment  for  them  to  obtain  the  victory,  cut  down 
the  mound,  which  (as  before  mentioned)  they  had  raised 
above  in  order  to  stop  out  the  sea,  and  the  tide  rushing  in 
with  great  violence  filled  up  the  rivers  to  the  brim,  and  the 
road  of  succour  and  assistance  to  the  advanced  division  of 
the  Sultan’s  troops  was  cut  off. 

“In  this  time  the  enemy  attacked  the  Sultan’s  troops 
on  all  sides  with  arrows  and  musketry,  and  caused  incal¬ 
culable  distress  and  confusion  among  them,  and,  however 
vigorously  they  strove  to  repel  their  infidel  assailants  it 
was  of  no  avail,  and  they  were  overwhelmed  with  all  kinds 
of  evil  and  calamity,  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  three  or 
four  hundred  brave  horsemen,  men  of  good  families,  gave 
substantial  proofs  of  their  valour,  and  were  all  killed  and 
wounded  in  front  qf  the  Sultan.  At  this  time  Kumruddin 
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Khan,  who  was  present  with  the  Sultan,  by  adjurations 
and  entreaties  falling  at  his  feet,  took  him  out  of  his  Palki, 
and  by  the  strong  exertion  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  caused 
him  to  be  carried  through  the  water  to  tho  opposite  side 
of  the  river  and  then  constrained  him  to  turn  his  stops 
towards  his  camp.  Bui;  of  those  present  in  that  battle  not 
one  man  ever  returned  safe  to  the  presence.  Tho  Sultan’s 
Palki  with  its  bed,  -the  great  seal  of  the  exchequer  and  a 
dagger  were  taken  by  the  infidels”.1 

The  danger  was  thus  averted  for  the  time  being.  But 
measures  of  defence  were  pushed  on  without  intermis¬ 
sion.  Ke&ava  Pillai  increased  the  garrison  at  every 
military  station,  erected  stockades  at  every  backwater 
passage,  and  strengthened  the  line  of  fortifications  between 
Kumarakam  on  the  banks  of  the  VempanSd  lake  and  the 
hills  of  Kondur  in  Punjar.  The  militia  was  mobilised  from 
all  places.  After  making  these  arrangements  which, 
it  was  hoped,  would  stem  the  tide  of  Tippu’s  advance 
to  this,  side  of  the  Periysr,  Kes'ava,  Pillai  hurried  to 
Trivandrum  to  inform  his  royal  master  of  the  actual  state 
of  affairs.  “We  have  trusted  the  English”  said  the 
Maharaja,  “and  placed  every  confidence  in  them  but  now  it 
is  our  misfortune  that  the  Sultan  should  be  thus  allowed 
to  invade  our  territory”.  Well  might  the  Maharaja  say  so, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
and  the  unambiguous  undertaking  by  the  English  of  the 
fullest  responsibility  for  defending  the  territories  of  Travan- 
core  against  Tippu’s  attack,  the  disastrous  policy  of  inaction 
pursued  by  Governor  Hollond  had  reduced  this  country  to 
a  perilous  situation.  But  the  Travancore  army  though 
obliged  to  retreat,  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  Tippu 
gaining  any  ground  south  of  the  Alwaye  river.  The  mon¬ 
soon  was  now  fast  approaching.  But  independently  of  that 
which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  Sultan’s  army  should 


1  Tippu  Sultan- translated  from  the  Persian  by  Col.  W.  Miles-p.  157-15?, 
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leave  the  coast  before  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
the  military  preparations  of  the  English  had  begum  to 
indicate  the  design  of  arresting  his  progress. 

Travancore,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  safe  and  secure 
until  the  commencement  of  the  war  which  the  English  were 
trying  to  wage.  The  hope  was  legitimate  and  reasonable. 
But,  in  the  interval,  Tippu  would  fain  feed  fat  his  grudge. 
Before  quitting  Travancore  he  gratified  his  vanity  by 
destroying  the  Lines.  “The  whole  army  was  regularly 
paraded  without  arms  and  marched  in  divisions  to  the 
appointed  stations;  the  Sultan  placed  on  an  eminence  set 
the  example  of  striking  the  first  stroke  with  a  pickaxe;  the 
ceremony  was  repeated  by  the  courtiers  and  chiefs  and 
followers  of  every  description.  The  whole  was  raised  in  six 
days”. 


While  engaged  in  these  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  and 
unparalleled  vandalism,  Tippu  received  information  from 
a  French  officer  that  Meadows,  the  new 
TiPto  r°etreafc!led  governor  of  Madras,  was  making  formidable 
preparations  to  punish  him  for  attacking 
Travancore.  He  affected  to  regard  the  information 
with  levity.  But  the  logic  of  faces  soon  persuaded  him 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  his  native  country  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  His  retreat 
is  thus  described  by  Shungoonny  Menon:  “Harassed  on 
all  sides  the  Sultan  .was  under  the  necessity  of  beating  a 
precipitate  retreat.  But  he  was  in  a  position  full  of  danger 
and  anxiety.  The  rivers  were  all  full,  the  country  was 
under .  water,  the  Cranganore  bar  rose  high  with  a  swift 
current  seawards.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He 
divided  his  army  into  two  portions  and  ordered  one  portion 
to  march  via  Annamanadai  and  Chalakkudi  to  Trichur  and 
thence  to  Palghat,  and  the  other  via  Cranganore  and  Chow- 
ghat  to  Palghat.  This  hasty  retreat  was  attended  with  the 
loss .  of  a  great  portion  of  the  army.  This  calamity  was 
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aggravated  by  Dewan  Ke&ava  Pijlai  following  in  close 
pursuit’*. 

The  Travancore  contingents  co-operated  with  the 
British  forces  at  Palghatcherry,  Coimbatore  and  Dindi- 
gul.  They  fought  under  the  command  of 
Glonous^part^played  s^uart,  Ijieutenant  Chalmers,  Major 
Cuppage  and  other  British  officers.  The 
defence  of  Coimbatore  was  a  stirring  incident.  The  fort 
“not  being  tenable  against  any  respectable  force”,  Major 
Cuppage  withdrew  all  the  troops  early  in  1791  with  the 
exception  of  200  Travancoreans  and  120  topasses.  Lieut. 
Chalmers  was  placed  in  command.  About  the  middle  of 
June  the  fort  was  surrounded  by  2,000  regular  infantry 
with  guns  and  a  large  body  of  irregulars  from  Mysore. 
For  nearly  two  months  the  small  garrison  held  out 
against  tremendous  odds.  Their  ammunition  was  nearly 
exhausted.  The  enemy  made  a  desperate  assault,  got  into 
the  ditch  in  large  numbers  and,  planting  their  ladders, 
mounted  the  rampart  at  several  points.  But  after  two 
hours  of  desperate  fighting  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  When  the  day  broke  they  were  seen  carrying  their 
killed  and  wounded  towards  the  p l$ta  and  taking  their 
guns,  upon  which  the  garrison  made  a  sally,  took  possession 
of  the  batteries,  and  captured  two  guns.  Major  Cuppage 
came  up  immediately  after  that  from  Pal/hatcherry  with 
a  fairly  large  force  of  which  the  Travancore  soldiers  formed 
a  large  proportion.  The  Mysore  answere  soon  driven  away. 

The  garrison  in  Coimbatore  was  strengthened  by 
detaining  there  a  few  companies  of  whom  again  the  Travan¬ 
core  soldiers  formed  a  large  proportion.  When  apprised  of 
this  defeat,  Tippu  despatched  a  large  force  under  Kummrud- 
din,  one  of  his  best  officers,  who  soon  appeared  before 
Coimbatore.  His  army  was  composed  of  8,000  regular 
infantry,  500  horses,  14  guns,  4  mortars  and  a  body  of 
irregulars,  horse  and  foot,  He  took  possession  of  the 
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Petto,  on  the  8th  of  October.  A  picquet  under  Lieut.  Nash, 
composed  of  his  own  companies,  a  party  of  topasses  and  a 
company  of  Travancore  soldiers  which  occupied  the  encamp¬ 
ment  of  a  tank  near  the  fort,  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in 
force  and  driven  in  after  hard  fighting.  But  entrance  into 
the  fort  was  prevented  by  the  garrison  keeping  a  continual 
fire.  Leaving  part  of  his  troops  in  the  trenches  Kummr- 
ud-din  marched  to  Mudagherry,  about  seven  miles  to  the 
westward,  in  order  to  oppose  Major  Cuppage  who  had 
arrived  there.  On  approaching  -iv.udagh.erry  Kummr-ud- 
din  moved  part  of  his  army  to  the  right  with  the  apparent 
object  of  cutting  off  the  detachment  from  Palghatcherry. 
Major  Cuppage  decided  to  retreat,  but  on  being  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  enemy  he  was  obliged  to  fight.  The  enemy 
was  repulsed;  but  the  Major  was  obliged  to  return  to  Pal¬ 
ghatcherry. 

The  siege  of  Coimbatore  was  renewed  with  vigour 
and  a  practicable  breach  was  made.  The  ammunition  of 
the  garrison  having  been  nearly  exhausted,  Lieut.  Chalmers 
surrendered  on  3rd  November,  the  terms  being  that  the 
men  should  be  allowed  to  return  unmolested  on  condition 
that  they  would  not  serve  again  during  the  war.  The 
detachment  engaged  at  Mudagherry  was  thanked  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  for  the  steadiness  and  gallantry  displayed  during 
the  action.  Major  Cuppage’s  army  was  composed  largely 
of  the  soldiers  of  Travancore  besides  the  fighting  men  of 
the  East  India  Company.  The  defence  of  Coimbatore  was 
mainly  the  achievement  of  the  Travancore  contingents.  For 
nine  months  they  maintained  their  position  against  the 
besiegers  who  were  many  times  their  number.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  complimented  Lieut.  Chalmers  who  “so  ably 
defended  Coimbatore,  repulsing  the  enemy  with  heavy  loss 
in  their  assault  on  the  works,  which  terminated  the  first 
siege,  and  maintaining  the  post  on  the  second  occasion  to 
the  last  extremity  under  circumstances  that  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  discouraging.”  The  work  of  Lieut.  Nash  of  th©  16tlv 
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Native  battalion  who  served  under  Lieut.  Chalmers  during 
the  second  attack  was  also  appreciated  and  rewarded. 

But  though  the  brunt  of  the  fight  was  borne  by  Tra- 
vancoreans  who  displayed  the  most  resolute  courage,  their 
services  do  not  seem  to  have  been  properly  recognised,  much 
less  rewarded.  This  omission  may  perhaps  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  reward  only 
such  of  their  “own  officers  as  signalised  themselves  by 
such  high  deserts.”  The  achievements  of  the  forces  contri¬ 
buted  by  Travancore  was  in  all  probability  a  terra  incognita- 
to  the  Governor-General.  But  even  those  who  ought  to 
have  known  better  do  not  seem  to  have  treated  Travancore 
with  the  justice  it  deserved.  W.  J.  Wilson,  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Madars  Army,  has  failed  to  draw  deserving 
attention  to  the  part  played  by  Travancore  soldiers.  The- 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  under  Major  Cuppage  from  Coim¬ 
batore  in  December  1790  is  attempted  to  be  justified  by 
the  explanation  that  the  fort  was  “not  tenable  against  any  • 
respectable  force.”1  He  has  no  unfavourable  remarks  to 
offer  on  the  capitulation  of  Coimbatore  by  Lieut.  Chalmers 
in  November  of  the  same  year  except  by  way  of  vindication 
that  the  “ammunition  of  the  garrison  had  been  nearly 
expended”.11  But  when  on  a  previous  occasion,  the  idea 
of  surrender  was  entertained  by  the  garrison  in  August, 
the  talented  historian  would  attribute  it  to  the  “Tra-  • 
vancore  sepoys  losing  heart”  though  he  concedes  that 
“the  ammunition  of  the  garrison  was  nearly  exhausted’’. 
The  events  of  the  period  show  that  the  Travancore  soldiers 
acquitted  themselves  honourably  in  the  various  battle- 
fronts  and  patiently  bore  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
sieges  against  numerous  odds.  There  was  no  difficulty  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  fighting  men  though  their  pay 
was  nominal.  There  was  no  occasion  in  which  they  were 
not  up  to  the  mark. 

1  History  of  the  Madras  Army,  Wilson^  Vol.  II,  p.  213. 

2  Do-  Do-  ‘  p.  215. 
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The  Travancore  forces  fought  side  -by  side  with  the 
Company’s  army  in  Palghatcherry  Coimbatore  and  Dindiguh 
Dewan  KeSa'va  Pillai  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  fighting 
line  as  in  making'  commissariat  arrangements  and  pro¬ 
viding  money.  The  Maharaja's  contingens  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Beringapatam,  and  Kss'ava-  Pillai  also  re¬ 
mained  there  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1792.  He 
was  often  in  sore  straits  for  money  but  was  able  to 
obtain  large  loans  from  the  bankers  and  from  several" 
Europeans  and  Indians  who  were  his  personal  friends. 
These  loans  were  subsequently  repaid  from  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  State  and  a  loan  of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  taken 
from  the  Sri  Padmanabha’s  temple  by  pledging  crown 
jewels. 

The  plans  of  Tippu  were  all  baffled,  his  hopes  cruelly 
disappointed.  If,  as  he  calculated  in  December  1789,  Tra¬ 
vancore  had  been  conquered,  it  should  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  invade  the  southern  provinces  of  Madras  to  ‘round 
off  his  territories  between  the  Kaveri  and  the  Cape.’ 
But,  asevents  proved,  he  was  not  able  to  reduce  Tra¬ 
vancore  except  a  small  fraction  of  its  territories  in  the 
north.  The  English  were  not  only  not  humbled  but  were 
strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive  against  him. 

Tippu  had  turned  to  Pondicherry  for  an  alliance  and 
despatched  an  envoy  to  France  soliciting  the  aid  of  six 
thousand  French  troops.  But  Louis  XVI  refused  to 
countenance  the  request.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
received  large  detachments  from  their  allies,  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahrattas.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their- 
forces  had  not  the  discipline  to  co-operate  effectively  with 
the  Company’s  forees.  However,  the  chain  of  forts  along 
the  rivers  of  the  Ks.veri  and  the  BhavSni,  namely  Dmdigul, 
Karur,  Erode  and  Sat'hyamangalam  were  reduced.  The  pace 
of  victory  was  slow  and  Tippu  was  making  the  most  frantic 
efforts  to  retrieve  his  fortunes. 
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Lord  Cornwallis  now  decided  to  take  up  the  command 
himself,  as  it  was  felt  that  his  presence  in  the  scene  of 
action  would  be  considered  by  the  allies 
tabesCthenfield8  as  a  Pledg°  of  British  sincerity  and  operate 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  army  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  exertions.  Cornwallis  wrote  to  his  brother 
in  these  terms  “Our  war  on  the  coast  has  not  succeeded 
hitherto  so  well  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  Our  army,  the 
finest  and  bast  appointed  that  ever  took  the  field  in  India, 
is  worn  down  with  unprofitable  fatigue,  and  much  dis¬ 
contented  with  their  leaders,  and  the  conduct  of  Meadows 
and  Musgrave  (the  previous  commanders)  was  highly 
reprobated.  In  these  circumstances  I  have  no  other  part 
to  take,  but  to  go  myself  and  take  the  command,  and  try 
whether  I  can  do  batter. ..I  have  in  this  war  everything  to 
.loose  and  nothing  to  gain.  I  shall  deserve  no  credit  for  beat¬ 
ing  Tippu  and  shall  be  for  ever  disgraced  that  he  beats 
me.”* 

The  Governor-General  set  out  from  Calcutta  with  a 
x'einforoement,  including  a  considerable  number  of  horses 
and  draught  bullocks  which  he  caused  to  be  transported 
from  Bengal,  and  a  heavy  military  chest.  He  assumed 
command  on  the  24th  January  1791.  On  the  5th  of 
February,  Cornwallis  began  his  march,  passed  through 
Vellore  towards  Ambur,  entered,  the  plain  of  Mysore, 
and  took  his  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Sultan’s  terri¬ 
tories.  Tippu  hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  Ban¬ 
galore  fell  before  he  could  arrive.  Hearing  the  tidings  from 
crowds  of  fugitives  the  Sultan  sank  in  silence  and  stupor. 
Meanwhile,  the  Governor-General  decided  to  advance 
upon  Seringapatam  itself,,  desiring  to  terminate  the  war 
with  expedition.  Provisions  were  scanty;  but  he  continued 
his  march  in  hopes  of  obtaining  supplies  and  of  being  joined 
by  th-e.10,-010  hor^e,  promised  by  the  Nizam.  Their .  belated 


1  Correspondence  of  Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  Vol.  II,  p.  52. 
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arrival  created  a  severe  disappointment;  for  they  were 
nothing  more  than  a  motley  crowd  without  the  semblance 
of  order  or  discipline.1  However  the  British  army  conti¬ 
nued  its  advance.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  that  cannon¬ 
balls  were  carried  even  by  women  and  children,  and  thus 
almost  without  any  regular  equipment,  the  army  was 
enabled  to  march  upon  the  capital. 


This  movement  struck  Tippu  with  alarm.  He  even 
made  arrangements  for  conveying  his  harem  and  treasure 
to  Chitaldurg.  But  his  mother  represented 
Treatpi[lmerinSa'  the  vital  impression  of  despon¬ 

dency  which  such  a  step  would  make 
upon  his  troops  and  subjects.  He  yielded  to  her  judg¬ 
ment  aud  determined  to  hazard  all  in  the  defence  of 
his  capital.  Tippu’s  encampment  was  very  strong,  covered 
on  one  side  by  a  thick  bamboo  hedge  and  by  a  small  river 
and  canal,  while  the  main  body  of  his  army  was  secured  in 
front  by  a  fortified  hill  and  a  chain  of  redoubts,  and  its  rear 
by  the  works  of  the  town  and  island,  which  at  the  same 
time  afforded  a  secure  retreat.  This  position  was  such  asj 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  and  particularly  of  all  the  native 
officers,  precluded  every  idea  of  attack.  A  nocturnal  attack, 
however,  proved  effective.  When  morning  dawned  the 
British  army  had  fully  established  on  the  island  of  Seringa- 
patam  facing  the  fortress  without  any  interposing  barrier. 
The  Sultan’s  loss  was  no  less  than  23,000  men.  The 
British  loss  was  only  500  dead  and  wounded.  Tippu  realised 
that  his  crown  and  kingdom  were  at  the  most  extreme  peril 
and  that  a  peace  dictated  by  his  enemies  could  alone  save 
them.  He  accordingly  determined  to  seek  peace  on  almost 
any  condition.  The  terms  proposed  by  the  Governor- 
General  were  severe.  They  were  : — 

1.  A  surrender  by  Tippu  of  all  his  dominions  taken  from 
the  district. contiguous  to  the  territory  of  the  confederates; 
1  Beveridge — A  Comprehensive  History  of  India-,  Vol.  II,- p.  609,  ■ 
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2,  The  payment  of  three  crores  and  thirty  lakhs  of 

rupees,  and 

'  3.  The  delivery  of  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages. 

Tippu  gave  his  assent,  and  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace  were  signed  on  23rd  February  1792. 

The  Sultan  summoned  his  principal  officers  to  meet  him 
in  the  great  mosque,  and,  laying  before  them  the  Koran, 
adjured  them  by  that  sacred  book  to  give  faithful  assistance 
in  that  dire  emergency.  They  unanimously  advised  the 
acceptance  of  the  proposed  terms.  The  treaty  was  signed 
and  sealed  the  same  night.  The  delivery  of  Tippu’s  sons  as 
hostages  was  most  affecting.  He  prayed  that  the  children 
should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Cornwallis  him¬ 
self.  They  set  out  in  all  state,  the  walls  being  crowded 
with  spectators  among  whom  was  the  Sultan  himself. 
Lord  Cornwallis  attended  by  his  staff  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  met  the  princes  at  the  door  of  his  large 
tent,  and  after  embracing  them,  led  them  in  by  the  hand. 
His  Lordship  presented  each  of  them  with  a  handsome 
gold  watch,  and  the  next  day,  he  visited  them  at  their 
tents. 

The  details  of  the  relation  between  the  English 
and  Tippu  need  not  be  described  here.  But  it  stands  to  the 
lasting  fame  of  Lord  Cornwallis  that  he  helped  Travancore 
.at  the  time  of  need,  protecting  at  the  same  time  the 
interests  of  the  East  India  Company  and  maintaining  the 
honour  of  the  British  nation  in  adhering  to  the  terms  of 
solemn  engagements.  Writers  on  Indian  history  delight  to 
compliment  the  British  Government  on  their  resolve  and 
their  endeavours  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  ally  the 
■Maharaja  of  Travancore.  The  benefits  and  sacrifices 
were  reciprocal.  Travancore  was  from  the  first  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  its  treaty  obligations  with  the  Company. 
The  Maharaja  repeatedly  declined  the  invitation  of  Hyder 
AU  and  Tippu  Sultan  for  an  alliance,  He  counteracted  the 
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vacillation  of  the  Dutch,  stiffened  their  resolution,  and  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  reject  the  Sultan’s  proposals.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  England  had  to  fight  its 
battles  in  South  India  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  Their  enemies  were  strong  and  determined. 
Their  friends  were  often  of  doubtful  sincerity.  The  plan  of 
Tippu  Sultan,  like  that  of  his  father,  was  to  subdue  Travan- 
core  and  use  it  as  the  base  of  operations  against  Tinnevelly 
and  Madura  and  other  parts  of  the  Carnatic,  with  the  help 
of  his  -own  resources  strengthened  by  those  of  the  French, 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  English.  In  that  contest  Tra- 
vancore  was  of  immense  assistance  to  the  English. 

However  the  profits  of  the  Peace  of  Serin gapatsm 
went  to  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  though  the .  armies 
dispatched  by  them  in  pursuance  of  treaty  were  found  unfit 
for  service  in  the  field.  The  Travancore  armies  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  well-disciplined  and  efficient.  They  played 
an  honourable  and  brilliant  part  in  many  an  engagement 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Company  in  the  Carnatic 
and.  in  Mysore  as  well  as  in  Ponnani,  .Palghat  and 
other  places  in  Malabar.  Yet  the  profits  of  victory  fell  to 
others  \yhile  Travancore  was  treated  most  shabbily  by  the 
officers  of  the  Madras  Government,  who,  while  benefiting  by 
the  efficient  armies  furnished  by  the  Maharaja,  conveniently 
forgot  the  clear  provisions  of  .  solemn  engagements,  and 
demanded  from  him  large  amounts  which  neither  agreement 
nor  morality  obliged  him  to  pay.  Such  was  the  irony  of  fate. 
On  one  point,  however,  they  took  a  detached  judicial  view 
of  the  rights  of  Travancore.  Tippu  had  included  SlangSd, 
Parar  and  Kunnafhunad  in  the  list  of  lands  ceded  by  him 
in  pursuance  of  the  peace  of  Seringapatam.  Dewan 
Ke^ava  Pillai  informed  the  British  Commissioners  who  were 
appointed  to  take  possession  of  the  territories  thatSlangad 
and  Parar  belonged  to  Travancore.  On  the  matter  being 
lajd  before  Lord  Cornwallis  by  the  Maharaja,-  tjie 
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Governor-General  directed  a  proper  enquiry  into  the  alleged 
claims.  The  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  gave 
their  decision  in  favour  of  Travancore.  But  the  Cochin 
Baja  laid  claim  to  the  disputed  tract.  The  right  of  Travan- 
oore  over  Pavur,  Siangan  and  Kiuinat'liun&d  received  final 
confirmation  from  the  Governor-General. 

We  have  already  seen  that  many  of  the  chiefs  and 
nobles  of  Malabar  had  betaken  themselves  to  Travancore 
to  escape  the  cruelty  of  the  Sultan.  Con- 
SMalS*  of  sequently  the  affairs  in  Malabar  were  in 
a  state  of  confusion.  Subjected  to  the 
bigotry  of  the  late  Muhammadan  conquerors,  abandoned  by 
their  principal  land-owners,  and  distracted  by  the  depreda¬ 
tions  and  rapacity  of  the  MSppila  banditti,  the  whole  country 
presented  one  scene  of  gruesome  suffering.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  instructed  the  Governor  of  Bombay  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  the  country  and  to  establish  a  system  of  government, 
but  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with  all 
the  chiefs  for  some  specified  revenue  to  be  paid  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  friendiy  Bsjas  whose  territories  were 
not  included  in  the  cession  were  to  be  allowed  the  option  of 
returning  to  their  possessions  under  the  protection  of  the  8th 
article  of  the  treaty,  or  of  remaining  within  the  limits  of  the 
Company’s  territories.  The  British  Government  desired  to 
establish  peace  and  order,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ensure 
a  prompt  collection  of  the  revenues  due  to  them.  It  was 
decided  that  the  best  means  of  safeguarding  their  influence 
and  their  trade  was  to  place  the  dislodged  rulers  of  Malabar 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  states  and  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  numerous  chieftains  over  their  tenants  in 
conformity  to  custom.  Commissioners  were  therefore 
appointed  by  the  Governments  of  Bombay  and  Madras.  The 
Governor-General  also  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter 
Of  appointing  competent  officers,  , . 
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General  Meadows  requested  the  Mahafsja  to 
prevail  upon  the  Malabar  chiefs  who  had  taken  shelter 
in  Travancore  to  join  the  English  against  Tippu  and 
to  exercise  a  controlling  authority  until  order  was  com¬ 
pletely  restored.  The  Maharaja  delegated  his  authority 
to  his  minister  KeSava  Pillai  who  carefully  investigated 
the  titles  and  fixed  the  contributions.  He  also  made 
arrangements  with  the  chiefs  and  nobles  by  which  they 
were  required  to  supply  the  British  and  Travancore  com¬ 
missariat  departments  with  grain  and  other  provisions. 
Among  the  princes  who  had  taken  shelter  in  Travancore  at 
the  time  were  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  the  Rajas  of  Cochin, 
Chirakkal,  Kottayam,  Palghat  and  the  chiefs  of  Kavala- 
ppSra,  Kurungottu,  Chowghat,  Etathari  and  Mannur.  Ke&ava 
Pillai  toured  the  whole  of  Malabar  from  Palghat  toChirakkal, 
visited  the  capitals  of  all  the  Rajas  and  chiefs,  and  re-in¬ 
stated  them  in  their  territories.  Proper  arrangements  were 
made  for  conducting  the  administration  by  the  appointment 
of  KSryakkars.  A  junior  member  of  the  Zamorin’s  family, 
however,  managed  to  secure  a  cowle  from  the  Madras 
Government  recognising  him  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  old  Zamorin  who  continued  to  reside  in  Travancore. 
The  new&aja  began  to  act  independently  of  Dewan  Kgsava 
Pillai  with  the  result  that  very  soon  a  deficiency  occurred 
in  the  supply  of  grain  and  other  necessaries  to  the  British 
army.  This  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government 
of  Madras,  the  Governor  observed  that  the  cowle-namah  was 
never  intended  to  convey  any  authority  independent  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Travancore  “whose  protection  to  the  dis¬ 
possessed  Rajas  and  exertions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
entitled  him  to  take  a  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  coast.  It 
was  distinctly  stated  that,  in  execution  of  such  authority  as 
he  might  be  vested  with  by  the  old  sovereign,  he  is  to  be 
guided  by  the  instructions  he  shall  receive  from  the  mini- ' 
ster  of  the&ama&Sja,  now  at  Palghat,  and  consider  himself- 
i£ •  alL  respects-  -subject  to-bis  -  command-  •  and.  -author!  tyr'' 
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All  parties  were  impressed  with  the  justice'of  the  Travancore 
minister’s  decisions.  The  work  of  Ke^ava  Das  received  the 
warm  commendation  of  the  British  Government. 

The  success  of  the  war  against  Tippu  gave  immense 
satisfaction  to  the  Maharaja.  But  the  officers  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  began  to  make  unreasonable  demands 
Th°th«Pwar?a  °f  lb0  Maharaja,  requiring  him  to  meet 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  war  which,  they 
alleged,  was  waged  to  secure  the  interests  of  Travancore. 
The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  were  clear  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  According  to  the  agreement  of  1788  the  Company  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  that  if  any  force  was  found  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  Travancore  frontier  other  than  the  battalions 
maintained  by  the  Travancore  Government  it  should  be 
mobilised  at  the  Company’s  cost.  The  demand  now  made 
being  therefore  in  violation  of  the  treaty  was  resented  by  the 
Maharaja.  But  Kesava  Pillai  knew  that  the  Company’s 
officers  would  not  yield.  He  therefore  advised  the  Maharaja 
to  respond  to  the  obstinate  demand.  The  financial  position 
of  Travancore  at  the  time  was  low  on  account  of  the  large 
expenditure  incurred  for  the  war.  However  a  sum  of  seven 
lakhs  of  rupees  was  paid.  Sir  Charles  Oakeiy,  the  new 
Governor  of  Madras,  pressed  for  the  payment  of  the  whole 
amount  fixed,  in  annual  instalments  of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees. 
The  method  of  fixing  the  amount  was  unfair.  In  cal¬ 
culating  the  expenses  of  the  war  the  moneys  spent  by 
Travancore  on  its  own  troops  were  not  taken  into  account. 
The  Maharaja  protested  against  this  treatment  but  the 
Governor  continued  to  press  for  the  payment  of  the  balance. 
Once  again  Lord  Cornwallis  came  to  the  rescue.  Travan¬ 
core  was  relieved  from  further  payment.  A  permanent 
allianoe  between  Travancore  and  the  East  India  Company 
was  soon  established.  On  the  termination  of  the  war 
the  MahSfSja  intimated  to  the  authorities  at  Madras  that 
the  Company's  forces  stationed  at  Syakstta  might  be 
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withdrawn.  That  government,  however,  viewed  the  matter 
from  another  stand-point.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Warren 
Hastings  the  subsidiary  alliance  with  Indian  princes  was  a 
favourite  idea  with  British  Indian  administrators.  The  agents 
of  the  British  Government  in  Travancore  impressed  upon 
the  'Maharaja  the  wisdom  of  a  perpetual  friendship,  and  the 
latter  was  prepared  to  place  his  faith  in  them.  On  the  17th 
November  1795,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
Honourable  English  East  India  Company  and  the  Maharaja 
of  Travancore.  The  following  were  the  terms: — 

“1.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  bet¬ 
ween  the  Honourable  Company  and  Tippoo  Sultan,  the  three 
talooks  of  Paroor,  Alumgar,  and  Koonatnaar,  made  part 
of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore’s  country,  and  having  by  the  said 
Sultan  been  included  in  his  cessions  to  the  Honourable 
Company  by  the  Treaty  of  Peaoe  of  the  18th  of  March  1792, 
the  said  Company  do,  in  view  to  their  ancient  friendship 
with  and  the  plea  of  right  preferred  by  the  Rajah  of  Travan- 
core,  renounce  every  claim  that  they  may  have  to  the 
talooks  in  question,  and  all  the  said  three  talooks  are 
accordingly  left  on  the  former  footing  as  part  of  the  said 
Rajah’s  country. 

“2.  If  any  power  or  States,  near  or  remote,  by 
sea  or  land,  shall,  without  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore,  attempt  or  begin  hostility  and  war 
upon  the  country  of  the  said  Rajah  or  of  his  successors; 
.under  such  circumstances,  the  expulsion  of,  and  the 
protection  of  the  country  against,  such  enemies  rest  with 
the  Company’s  Government. 

“3.  In  consideration  of  the  stipulation  in  the  second 
Article,  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  doth  engage  for  himself 
.and  his  successors  to  pay  annually  at  Anjengo,  both  in 
peaoe  and  war,  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  three  of 
the  Honourable  Company’s  battalions  of  sepoys,  together 
with  a  Company  of  European  artillery  and:  two  Companies 
of  Lascars. 
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“4.  The  Company  stipulate  that  this  force  of  infantry 
and  artillery  shall,  if  the  Rajah  desire  it,  always  be  stationed 
in  his  country,  or  on  the  frontiers  near  it,  or  in  any  other 
part  within  the  Company’s  possessions  where  he  shall 
prefer;  and  that  they  shall  always  be  in  readiness;  and  in 
respect  to  such  requisitions  as  the  Rajah  and  his  successors 
may  have  occasion  to  address  to  the  officer  in  command  of 
these  troops,  to  proceed  to  act  against  foreign  enemies  who 
shall  have  invaded  the  said  Rajah’s  country,  it  is  proper 
that  such  commanding  officer  stand  previously  furnished 
■with  instructions  from  the  Government  of  that  Presidency 
whence  he  shall  have  been  detached;  or  otherwise,  he  is 
immediately  on  such  requisition  to  procure  instructions  and 
the  sanction  of  his  said  superiors  for  repelling  such  invasion; 
but  in  the  event  of  the  Rajah’s  country  being  so  unexpected¬ 
ly  invaded  by  an  enemy,  that  the  urgency  of  the  danger  or 
attack  from  without  shall  not  admit  of  deferring  the 
■necessary  operations  till  the  orders  of  the  Government  of 
such  Presidency  can  be  received,  the  commanding  officer  is, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  apply  immediately  and 
without  objection  the  force  under  his  command  to  the 
defenoe  and  protection  of  the  Rajah  and  his  successors;  and 
should  it  so  happen  that  the  aforesaid  force  and  the  Rajah’s 
own  army  be  at  any  time  found  unequal  to  cope  with  and 
defend  the  country  against  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
the  expense  of  such  further  troops  as  it  may  be  necessary 
and  requisite  for  the  Company  to  furnish  in  such  instances, 
is  to  be  altogether  at  the  said  Company’s  cost;  nor  shall  their 
Government  in  any  wise  object  to  furnish  such  additional 
foroe,  the  expense  of  whioh  shall  in  no  respect  be  chargeable 
On  the  Rajah  or  his  successors;  nor  shall  the  Company  ever 
apply  for  or  demand  any  sum  on  that  account,  nor  possess 
any  plea  or  claim  to  make  any  further  requisition  for 
pecuniary  aid  from  the  Rajah  or  his  successors,  by  reason  of 
any  warfare  or  hostility  that  may  hereafter  eventually 
occur, 
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“5.  As  the  Company  do  only  engage  to. defend  and 
protect  the  country  dependent  in  the  Rajah  of  Travancore 
against  unprovoked  attacks;  it  is  therefore  to  be  clearly  and. 
distinctly  understood  between  the  parties  that  the  Rajahs, 
present  and  future,  are  not  to  commit  any  hostile  aggression 
towards  any  other  State  whether  Indian  or  European;  and  in 
the  event  of  the  Rajah  or  his  successors  having  any  disputes 
of  a  political  nature  or  tendency,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
same  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  latter  to  tho  Honourable 
Company’s  Government  who  will  determine  thereon  accor¬ 
ding  to  justice  and  policy  and  mutual  concert. 

“6.  The  reigning  Rajah  of  Travancore  for  the  time 
being  shall  not  keep  in  his  service,  in  any  civil  or  military 
capacity,  nor  allow  to  remain  within  his  dominions  as 
merchants,  or  under  any  other  plea  or  pretest,  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  any  nation  being  at  war  with  Great  Britain  or 
with  the  East  India  Company;  nor  under  any  circumstances 
of  peace  or  war  allow  any  European  nation  to  obtain  settle¬ 
ments  (i.  e.,  territory  or  places  under  his  own  authority) 
within  the  same,  nor  enter  into  any  new  engagements  with 
any  European  or  Indian  States  without  the  previous  con¬ 
currence  of  the  British  Governments  in  India. 

“7.  When  the  Company  shall  require  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore  any  aid  of  his  troops  to  assist  them  in  war,  it 
shall  be  incumbent  on  the  said  reigning  Rajah  for  the  time 
being  to  furnish  such  aid,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  num¬ 
bers  as  may  be  in  his  power,  from  his  regular  infantry  and 
cavalry,  exclusive  of  the  native  Nayars  of  his  country,  which 
succours  thus  furnishable  by  the  Rajah,  as  far  as.  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  his  own  country,  shall  be  liable 
to  be  employed  as  far  by  the  Company’s  Government  on 
either  side  of  the  Peninsula  as  to  Madura  and  Calicut;  and 
to  be,  during  such  service,  at  the  Company’s  expense  and 
under  their  orders. 

“8.  That  the  pepper  contract  with  the  Company  shall 
continue  in  perpetuity,  liable,  how  every  after  the  expiration 
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of  the  period  of  the  existing  contract,  to  such  modifications 
as  to  price,  period,  or  quantity,  as  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 

“9.  The  Company  engage  not  to  impede  in  any  wise 
the  oourse  of  the  rule  or  of  administration  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travaucore’s  Government;  nor  at  all  to  possess  themselves ' 
or  enter  upon  any  part  of  what  regards  the  management  of 
the  present  Rajah’s  or  his  successor’s- country.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  provided  that  all  the  former  agreements  between- 
the  Honourable  Company  and  the  Rajahs  of  Travancore, 
relative  to  the  settlements  of  Anjengo  and  Eddowa  or  Erawa, 
and  to  the  Company’s  privileges  in  respect  to  trade  through¬ 
out  the  Rajah’s  dominions,  remain  in  full  force,  according  to 
the  praotice  hitherto;  and  as  otherwise  the  object  of  this: 
Treaty  is  principally  to  provide  for  the  purposes  of  external 
defence,  it  bears  therefore  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
Rajah’s  situation  as  a  tributary  to  the  Carnatic,  concerning 
which  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  doth  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
heart,  of  his  own  accord,  acknowledge  and  deolare  that  in 
the  line  of  his  former  fealty,  as  from  of  old  established, 
towards  the  Circar  of  the  soubah  of  Arcot,  there  shall  never 
occur  any  difference  or  deviation. 

“10.  All  unsettled  claims  of  a  pecuniary  nature  which 
the  contracting  parties  may  have  had  upon  each  other,  rela¬ 
tive  to  warlike  expenses,  up  to  the  period  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  Treaty  of  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  under  date  the 
18th  of  March  1792,  shall  be  cancelled  and  declared  null  and 
void. 

“11.  The  Company  engage  that  none  of  the  Rajahs 
of  Malabar  under  their  jurisdiction  shall  be  allowed  to 
commit  excesses  in  the  country,  or  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  or  of  his  successors;  and  both  the 
contracting  parties  engage  not  to  give  shelter  to  the  rebels, 
whosoever  they  may  be,  of  either  of  the  two  States  within 
the  country  of  Malabar;  but  on  the  contrary  to  seize  on  and 
mutually  to  deliver  up  such  persons, 
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“12.  On  the  commercial  vessels  of  the  said  Rajah’s 
frequenting  any  of  the  ports  in  India  appertaining  to  the. 
Honourable  Company,  they  shall  obtain  every  requisite 
assistance  and  supply  on  paying  for  the  same;  and  in  like 
manner  the  Honourable  Company’s  ships  shall  exprience  the 
like  assistance  and  supply  in  the  ports  and  roads  of  his 
country.  ” 

The  7th  Article,  of  this  treaty  was  slightly  amended 
in  1797  by  introducing  the  words  “and  the  boundary  of  the . 
cavae”  after  the  word  ‘Calicut’,  thus  extending  the  limits  to 
which  the  auxiliary  forces  furnished  by  the  .  Maharaja : 
might  be  taken  by  the  Company  in  times  of  war.  . 

The  long  reign  of  the  M  ahsrsja  was  a  period  of  war 
or  preparation  for  war.  The  treasury  had  to  meet  a  conti- 
'Reforms  nuous  drain.  The  pay  of  Tra  van  core 
soldiers  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum, 
while  the  contributions  made  to  the  British  Government 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  auxiliary  forces  was  a  re¬ 
curring  item  of  expenditure.  Large  sums  had  to  be  expend¬ 
ed  on  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies  which  were 
sanctioned  by  custom  and  regarded  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  time  as  indispensable  to  the  prestige  of  royalty  and 
the  welfare  of  the  state.  The  personal  example  of  the 
Mahar sja,  the  austere  simplicity  of  his  life,  and  the  regular¬ 
ity  of  financial  administration  enabled  the  Government  to. 
meet  the  continual  demands.  The  levy  of  special  war-taxes 
was  sometimes  resorted  to,  but  the  rates  appear  to  have 
been  equitable.  The  taxes  were  punctually  collected,  but 
the  taxable  margin  was  scrupulously  respected.  The 
Maharaja  and  the  minister  Kesava  Pillai  realised  that  the 
stability  of  the  public  revenue  depended  more  than  anything 
else  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  policy  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Mart’hand.a  Varma  and 'his  ministers  in  developing 
agriculture  and  stimulating  industries  was  continued.  The 
ejajms  of  irrigation  were  always  kept  in  view,  Fresh  lands 
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were  brought  under  cultivation.  Loans  were  advanced  to 
agriculturists  and  remissions  allowed  in  all  appropriate 
cases.  A  careful  settlement  was  made  to  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  fix  the  rate  of  land-tax  throughout  the  state.  In 
,948  M.E.  a  comprehensive  revenue  survey  was  made  which 
took  in  the  whole  area  of  the  state  as  finally  constituted. 
The  tenures  were  classified.  The  revenue  officers  were 
ordered  to  pay  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Chatjtavdriyola  or  rules  issued  from  time  to  time. 

Dewan  Kesava  Pillai’s  acquaintance  with  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  afforded  him  considerable  opportunity  of 
learning  the  conditions  of  trade.  When  the  nations  of  the 
west  were  fighting  one  another  in  the  remote  corners  of  the 
globe  for  commercial  advantages  Ks^ava  Pillai  felt  that  he 
would  not  be  serving  the  people  and  the  sovereign  unless 
proper  arrangements  were  made  to  collect  the  natural  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  country  and  sell  them  at  the  highest  possible 
price.  Travancore  was  rich  in  her  natural  produce,  and  her 
forests  abounded  in  timbers,  cardamom,  honey,  wax  and 
many  other  products.  All  these  were  running  to  waste. 
Arrangements  were  therefore  made  to  collect  the  produce  of 
Travancore  with  due  safeguards  against  indifference  and 
corruption. 

Communications  were  opened  to  facilitate  transport. 
Roads  and  canals  were  widened,  and  the  smaller  streams  and 
water-courses  were  bridged.  Facilities  for  export  and 
import  trade  were  provided.  A.,  survey  of  the  coast  was 
conducted  by  competent  persons  ,_under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  Dewan.  The  existing  ports  were  improved, 
while  a  new  one  was  opened  at  Alleppey,  which  was  then  “a 
sandy  wilderness  covered  with  thorny  herbs  and  infested  by 
jackals  and  monkeys.”  Kesava  Pillai  appreciated  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  place  which  gave  a  safe  anchor  for  ships 
in  wintry  weather.  The  port  was  soon  opened  and  merchants, 
artisans  and  labourers  were  encouraged  to  reside  there  in 
large  numbers.  Traders  from  Bombay,  Cutch  and  Sind 
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were  persuaded  to  start  branches  of  their  firms  at  Alleppey, 
the  Government  giving  them  every  kind  of  assistance  and 
encouragement.  The  erection  of  a  Hindu  temple  in  the  heart 
of  the  town  became  a  source  of  attraction  to  the  Hindu 
settlers.  In  the  south  Colachel,  Punthura  and  Vilinjam 
were  improved  and  provided  with  warehouses  and  other 
buildings.  Ships  were  built  to  help  the  growth  of  commerce. 
Transport  of  goods  in  foreign  ships  necessarily  meant 
increased  freightage  besides  delays  and  uncertainties 
incidental  to  their  chartering.  The  teak  trees  in  the  forests 
were  excellent  for  ship-building  purposes,  and  Kesava  Pillai 
caused  a  few  ships  to  be  constructed  which  conveyed  the 
products  of  the  country  to  distant  places.  The  venture  was 
successful  and  brought  in  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 


Gold  coins  called  Ananthar&yan  Fanam,  Chinn  a 
fanam,  and  Ananthavar  ahan  were  coined  in  the  Travancore 
mint  in  addition  to  a  large  quantity  of  silver  bullion  coined 
as  chuokrams.  A  new  contribution  called  Nilavar  upon 
Sircar  pattom  lands  was  raised,  which  yielded  a  good  round 
sum  of  money.  Thus  the  Dewan  succeeded  in  clearing 
away  the  greater  part  of  the  state  debt  contracted  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  war  and  other  emergencies. 

Other  improvements  made  by  Kesava  Pillai  are  thus 
narrated  by  Shungoonny  Menon.  “The  Dewan  after 
accomplishing  so  much  returned  to  Trivandrum,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  improvements  there.  The  public  road  leading 
to  the  east  from  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Trivandrum  fort 
was  further  widened.  Bazaars  or  shops  were  built  on  the 
side  of  the  road  at  Chalay,  and  a  regular  traffic  and  market 
established  there.  A  bridge  over  the  Killiar  river  and 
another  over  the  Karamanai  river  with  granite  stone,  and 
several  other  public  works  were  constructed,  besides  further 
irrigation  works  at  Hanjenaud.  The  Dewan  also  introduced 
improvements  into  the  town  of  Kottar  by  inviting  a  number 
of  weavers,  dyers,  painters  and  other  industrious  workmen 
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from  Tinnevelly  and  Madura  to  settle  there;  and  thus  this 
town  became  a  very  rich  and  important  one,  and  formed  the 
grand  depot  for  the  supply  of  cloths  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Travancore.  The  great  Pagoda  of  Trivandrum  was  repaired 
and  the  large  flag-staff  beautified  and  gilt.  A  golden  vehicle 
for  carrying  the  image  of  Sri  Padmanabha  Swamy,  called 
Indr  a  Vahanam,  was  made  and  an  admirable  granite  work 
called  Kulasekhara  Mandapam,  as  well  as  several  other 
valuable  works  were  constructed.” 

All  the  fortifications  were  improved,  a  few  more 
were  newly  constructed;  and  the  manufacture  of  guns,  shots 
and  other  warlike  stores  at  Udayagiri  was  pushed  on  with 
great  vigour.  Palaces  were  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  official  buildings  at  M&vslikkara  received 
much  attention.  The  Pagoda  tower  at  Trivandrum  was 
successfully  completed.  The  temples  throughout  the 
country  were  repaired  or  improved.  The  work  of  adminis¬ 
tration  was  eminently  successful.  Kesava  Pillai  attribut¬ 
ed  the  success  of  his  measures  to  the  inspiration  and 
guidance  of  his  royal  master.  “The  creatures  born  on  the 
Maha  Meru  cannot  but  have  at  least  in  a  slight  degree 
a  reflection  of  its  greatness;  so  born  as  I  am,  though 
humble  and  poor  in  Your  Highness’  auspicious  realm,  which 
is  the  ocean  of  Your  Highness’  glory,  and  supported  as  I 
am,  by  Your  Highness’  glory  cannot  but  reflect  on  myself 
•by  Your  Highness’  merciful  countenance  in  whatever  clime 
■I  may  be ;  like  the  sun’s  rays  to  which  I  shall  compare 
Your  Highness’ kindness.’’  This  language  may  appear  to 
be  high-flown  and  euphuistic  to  prosaic  tastes.  But  Kesava 
Pillai  expressed  no  sentiment  which  he  did  not  feel,  feel  in 
the  heart  and  feel  along  the  blood.  Bom  in  a  poor  family 
Kesava  Pillai  rose  to  prominence  and  fame  through  dint  of 
■steady  exertion  and  uncommon  intelligence.  The  Maharaja 
picked  him  up  a  beardless  boy,  a  merchant’s  clerk.  His 
■servioe  in  the  palace  under  the  inspiration  of  a  great  ruler 
opened  to  him  vistas  of  honourable  ambition.  It  gave 
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him  facilities  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Dutch  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  officers  of  the  English  East  India  Company. 
He  rose  step  by  step  in  the  ladder  of  public  service.  As 
V  ally  a  Sarvadhikafyakk&r  he  controlled  the  strings  of 
administration  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Maharaja. 
Dewan  Kssava.  Eillai  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  in 
an  atmosphere  of  loyalty  to  his  king  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  his  country.  Whatever  money  he  received  from 
the  treasury  was  spent  with  rigid  economy  eschewing 
luxuries  and  even  comforts,  the  balance  if  any,  being  paid 
back  with  scrupulous  attention.  The  Maharaja  wished  to 
grant  him  a  dUam  which  the  minister  politely  declined. 
The  Earl  of  Mornington  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
'&£ja’  in  recognition  of  his  proved  service  and  in  sincere 
appreciation  of  his  “ability  and  prudence”  as  well  as  “his 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  Company”.  &aja  Ks^ava 
Das  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  Valiya  Dewanji ,  the  great 
Dewan. 

The  reign  of  this  Maharaja  was  a  brilliant  period  in 
the  history  of  Travancore.  It  is  true  that  Marihanija 
Varma  extended  the  limits  of  the  kingdom. 

E  M?hataj>a.tIie  His  successes  over  the  Dutch  were  remark¬ 
able.  But  the  wars  which  he  waged  were 
mostly  with  the  neighbouring  princes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enemies  whom  Rama  Varma  was  obliged  to  fight  were  the 
most  powerful  in  India,  and  he  had  to  fight  with  more  than 
one  of  them  at  the  same  time.  The  confederacy  headed  by 
the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  was  a  powerful  one.  We  have  seen 
how  Dalava  Ayyappan  Marihanda  Pillai  and  General 
D’Lannoy  succeeded  in  driving  away  the  Zamorin’s  forces 
from  Cochin  territory  arid  in  occupying  the  Zamorin’s 
possessions  in  the  vicinity  of  his  capital.  W e  have  also 
seen  the  complications  in  the  eastern  frontier  which  centred 
round  the  possession  of  Kalakka$.  The  struggle  with  Mahfus 
Khan  and  later  on  with  Yusuf  Khan,  and  the  frequent 
5  <5 
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fighting  with  Puli  Thsvan  and  the  other  poligars  demanded 
the  best  and  the  most  sustained  efforts.  The  bravery  of  Tra- 
vanoore  generals  and  the  courage  of  the  troops  were  of  im¬ 
mense  assistance  to  the  East  India  Company  in  maintaining 
their  hold  in  South  India.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that 
the  Maharaja  and  his  ministers  succeeded  in  keeping  out 
the  invasion  of  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore,  and  inflicting  a  defeat 
on  Tippu  Sultan,  the  determined  enemy  of  the  English,  at  a 
time  when  the  French  were  straining  every  nerve  to  effect 
a  combination  of  Indian  rulers  with  the  avowed  object  of 
driving  the  English  out  of  India.  It  has  been  recognised 
by  eminent  writers  that,  but  for  the  resolute  stand  made 
by  Travancore,  Tippu  should  have  been  able  to  subjugate 
the  whole  of  the  Malabar  Coast  right  down  to  Capo  Comorin, 
making  it  a  base  of  operations  against  the  British  poss¬ 
essions  in  the  Carnatic.  Great  was  the  help  rendered  to  the 
English  from  Travancore  and  creditable  was  the  part  played 
by  the  Travancore  army  in  the  battles  at  Ponnani,  Palghat 
and  Seringapatam. 

There  are  Indian  States  at  the  present  day  to  which 
are  assigned  a  more  prominent  place  than  Travancore  in 
the  precedence  list  in  titles  and  salutes.  But  no  Indian 
ruler  has  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  British  India 
remained  more  steadfast  in  his  alliance  with  the  English. 
Time  after  time  the  enemies  of  the  English — Yusuf 
Khan,  Hyder  Ali,  Tippu  and  the  French — besought  the 
assistance  of  Travancore,  but  6ama  Varma  declined  the 
invitation  •  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  English  were  more 
honourable  in  their  public  dealings  than  any  other  power, 
Indian  or  European.  Travancore  never  violated  the  plighted 
word. 

The  major  portion  of  the  reign  of  the  Maharaja  was 
a  continuing  pre-occupation  to  mobilise  large  armies  and 
find  the  wherewithal  to  maintain  them  in  efficiency. 
There  was  a  perpetual  drain  on  the  treasury.  But  a  careful 
husbanding  of  the  resources  enabled  the  Government  to 
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tide  over  recurring  difficulties  and  find  funds  for  measures 
calculated  to  advance  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of 
the  people.  The  Maharaja  was  a  man  of  spotless  piety. 
He  was  the  embodiment  of  the  lofty  ideals  of  Hindu 
kingship.  The  temples  were  the  objects  of  his  especial 
attention.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  so  deep  was  his 
faith  in  the  deity  that  he  dedicated  to  Sr!  PadmanSbha 
the  colours  of  Tippu  Sultan  which  Ksiava  Pillai  placed 
before  him  as  a  trophy  of  Travaneore’s  victory  over  the 
vast  armies  of  Mysore. 

The  Maharaja’s  generosity  was  as  great  as  his  courage 
and  statesmanship.  He  responded  to  the  appeals  of  the 
&aja  of  Cochin  and  helped  him  to  retain  his  throne  when  it 
was  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  Zamorin.  He  likewise 
listened  to  the  Zamorin’s  appeal  for  protection  when  Calicut 
was  within  easy  grasp  of  the  Travancore  generals.  He  gave 
asylum  to  the  Zamorin,  the  KSlat'hiri  and  the  members  of  the 
Cochin  ruling  family  and  the  other  &ajas  who  fled  from 
Hyder  Ali  and  Tippu  Sultan,  braving  their  retribution. 
Thousands  of  families  from  Malabar-Brahmans,  Kshathri- 
yas,  N&yars,  Thiyas  and  Musalmans  were  permitted  to  seek 
shelter  in  Travancore,  and  treated  with  the  kindest  hospita¬ 
lity  during  their  prolonged  sojourn.  So  great  was  his  reput¬ 
ation  for  justice  and  so  extensive  his  popularity  among  all 
classes  that  the  British  Government  took  advantage  of  his 
influence  and  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  settling  the 
rights  of  the  Malabar  rulers  after  the  peace  of  Seringapatam. 
MahSraja  ft&ma  Varma  is  still  remembered  as  the  great 
Dharma  llaja  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

He  was  a  great  scholar  and  a  reputed  poet.  He  was 
conversant  with  European  languages  like  English  and 
Dutch.  He  enriched  Malayalam  literature  with  numerous 
works.  In  his  court  flourished  some  of  the  greatest  poets 
and  scholars  of  the  day.  The  reign  of  this  Maharaja  was 
propitious  for  the  development  of  literature  and  ..the 
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extension  of  learning.  Scholarship  and  patronage  of  letters 
are  the  birthright  of  the  kings  of  Travancore.  A  nd  Maharaja 
Mst'handa  Varma  took  deep  interest  to  give  his  nephew  the 
best  education.  A  well-regulated  course  of  study  developed 
his  intelligence  and  brightened  his  genius.  While  still  young, 
he  commanded  the  intense  admiration  of  the  men  of  learn¬ 
ing;  On  one  occasion,  when  Mart'hapda  Varma  enquired  of 
the  Pandits  regarding  the  extent  of  the  prince’s  learning, 
they  replied  with  one  voice  that  although  they  had  specia¬ 
lised  in  the  several  departments  of  knowledge  with  long  and 
assiduous  industry,  none  of  them  ever  succeeded  in  covering 
the  prince’s  range  or  in  discovering  any  principle  or  hidden 
secret  whioh  he  had  not  mastered  and  made  his  own.1 
DevarSja  Kavi  extols  the  achievements  of  the  Maharaja 
in  the  various  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy,  in  the  his¬ 
trionic  art,  in  poetry  and  in  music.  This  is  no  undeserved 
panegyric.  The  Bslar&mabhafatham,  is  a  treatise  in 
Sanskrit  on  natya  sasthra  a  complex  subject  which 
demands  a  complete  mastery  of  Swara,  llaga  and  Thai  a 
and  the  principles  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
body  on  the  stage.  The  Maharaja  was  well-versed  in  the 
practice  as  well  as  theory  of  the  art.  The  KatHakalis  com¬ 
posed  by  him  and  staged  in  the  palace  soon  became  popular. 
The  Panditha  Sadas,  the  council  of  the  learned,  gave  ample 
opportunity  for  exhibition  of  talent,  and  none  was  more 
competent  to  form  a  critical  estimate  of  literary  ability  and 
erudition  than  the  Maharaja.  K unchan  Nampiyar  and 
TJpnayi  Variyar  continued  to  enrich  Malayalam  literature 
as  they  did  during  the  previous  reign.  The  Maharaja  was 
fortunate  to  find  in  his  own  nephew  Prince  Aiwathi 
ThirunSl,  a  sound  scholar  and  poet  of  remarkable  talent 
and  originality.  The  Maharaja’s  correspondence  with 
Manorama  Thampuratti  of  Calicut,  a  lady  of  high  literary 
attainments  who  had  sought  asylum  in  Travancore  from 
the  invasion  of  Tippu  Sultan,  is  characterised  by  a  generous 
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appreciation  of  merit  as  well  as  a  delightful  spirit  of 
chivalry. 

The  Mah5,fs.ja  was  a  conservative  Hindu.  His  sym¬ 
pathies  were  catholic.  He  rendered  all  legitimate  help  to 
the  followers  of  other  forms  of  faith.  Pope  Clement  XIV 
thanked  him  for  bis  kindness  towards  the  members  of  his 
church  resident  in  Travancore.  Fra  Bartolomew  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  letter  from  His  Holiness  has  left  a  graphic 
account  of  the  reception  which  it  was  his  privilege  to  enjoy 
at  His  Highness’  hands.  “For  my  part”  says  he,  “I  could 
not  help  admiring  the  goodness  of  heart,  affability  and 
humanity  of  this  prince  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of 
his  household  establishment  and  way  of  life.”  To  this 
testimony  may  be  added  the  appreciation  of  the  English 
Commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Malabar  in 
1792  A.  D.  “We  own”,  said  the  Commissioners,  “he  left  a 
very  favourable  impression  in  our  minds,  both  as  to  his 
personal  qualities  and  what  we  consider  as  the  unequivocal 
sincerity  to  the  Honourable  Company”. 


Sir  T.  Madava  Row,  who  was  Dewan  of  Travancore  for 
fourteen  years  and  had  abundant  opportunity  to  study  the 
events  of  the  reign  in  the  course  of  his  efforts  to  write  a 
history  of  Travancore,  has  given  to  the  Maharaja  his 
respectful  tribute  of  praise.  “Judged  even  by  the  standard 
of  modern  times”,  says  Madava  Row  “the  Maharaja  must  be 
allowed  a  high  place  in  the  catalogue  of  beneficent  rulers. 
He  was  in  every  sense  the  model  of  a  mild  Hindu,  amicable, 
urbane,  just  and  generous.  His  humanity,  compassion  and 
hospitality  are  the  theme  of  traditionary  praise  to  this  day. 
As  a  monarch  he  was  remarkably  truthful,  straightforward 
and  faithful  to  engagements.  Wisdom  and  prudence  charac¬ 
terised  the  tenour  of  his  long  career;  and  as  a  consequence, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  native  courtier  of  the  time,  ‘dangers 
and  difficulties  which  came  like  mountains  passed  away 
like  mists,’ 
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ftama  Varma  died  on  6  th  Kumbhom  973  M,  E.  (17th 
February  1798)  on  Sivarathri  day,  sacred  to  the  Hindus,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy  four,  leaving  to  his  successor  a 
groat  kingdom  in  the  plenitude  of  its  reputation, 


Bala  Rama  Varma,  973-986  M-  E. 

During  the  seventy  years  from  the  accession  of  the 
celebrated  Mart'handa  Varma  to  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
ftsma  Varma  Travancore  had  extended  its  limits  between 
Cape  Comorin  and  Pamr,  and  attained  to  a  predominant 
position  as  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  South  India.  Bala 
&ama  Varma  who  was  installed  on  the  Musnad  on  the  7th 
Kumbham  973  M.  E.  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  began 
well  and  KsSava  Pillai  who  continued  as  Dewan  made  every 
effort  to  initiate  him  in  the  details  of  administration.  But 
the  Maharaja  was  of  a  weak  and  vacillating  disposition. 
There  were  several  interested  people  in  the  kingdom  who 
knew  that  if  Kesava  Pillai  continued  in  his  office  they 
would  not  succeed  in  their  projects  of  avarice.  Some  of  the 
palace  officers  also  felt  that  they  would  get  more  power  in 
their  hands  if  Kesava  Pillai  was  removed  from  his  office. 
Fond  of  favourites  and  indifferent  to  public  business,  the 
young  Maharaja  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  a  coterie  of  syco¬ 
phants  of  whom  Udiysri  Jayanthan  Jayanthan  Hampuri  was 
the  foremost.  The  Namphri  was  an  adept  in  intrigue  and 
his  sole  desire  was  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunity  in 
gaining  illicit  advantages  for  himself.  Fearing  that  so  long  as 
Ke&ava  Pillai  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  Maharaja  he 
would  not  succeed  in  his  frolics  of  nefarious  ambition,  he 
resolved  to  remove  him  from  his  position  of  influence.  The 
Maharaja  lent  his  ears  to  the  stories  of  his  glib-tongued 
favourite.  The  gulf  soon  became  broad  and  deep  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  minister.  The  Maharaja  refused  audi¬ 
ence  to  K^ava  Pillai  even  for  the  transaction  of  public 
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business.  This  strange  attitude  of  the  Maharaja  paralysed 
the  administration. 

Two  events  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Within  a 
few  months  of  the  accession  the  Namptiri  succeeded  in 
Betra  al  of  the  Sign  Manual  affixed  to  a  docu- 

StateTnterests.  ment  of  grant  making  over  the  district  of 
Karappuram  to  the  &S ja  of  Cochin.  The 
conveyance  was  entrusted  to  ThottappSi  Nampuri,  a  con¬ 
fidante  of  the  Maharaja’s  favourite,  who  made  off  to  Cochin 
with  all  possible  speed  and  secrecy.  Receiving  private 
information  of  this  act  of  huge  public  betrayal  Kesava  Pillai 
pursued  the  messenger,  overtook  him  at  Paravar  near 
Quilon  where  Thottapp&i  had  stopped  to  take  his  meal  at 
the  Uttupum ,  and  recovered  the  royal  s  aim  ad  from  his 
hands.  Thus  did  the  patriotic  minister  save  for  Travancore 
the  valuable  tract  of  land  from  the  reckless  act  of  his  own 
sovereign. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  that  event  came  another. 
One  day  the  Nampnri  caused  himself  to  be  taken  in  pro¬ 
cession  through  the  streets  of  Trivandrum  in  the  state 
palanquin,  the  one  used  by  the  deceased  Maharaja.  That 
was  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Travancore  a  base- 
insult  offered  to  a  sacred  memory,  an  act  of  sacrilege. 
It  was  specially  mortifying  to  the  faithful  minister.  Kssava 
Pillai  admonished  the  Nampari  in  strong  and  severe  terms. 
The  action  of  the  Namptiri  was  really  scandalous  and  the 
Dewan  was  only  discharging  his  duty  when  he  disapproved 
of  the  act  of  profanity.  But  so  great  was  the  influence  of 
the  Nampuri  and  his  clique  that  the  Maharaja  dismissed 
the  Dewan  from  his  office,  an  office  on  which  heMied  lustrd^ 
through  many  years  o;f  war  and  peace.  Kesava  Pillai  was 
served  with  the  Velakhu  Nitty,  (writ  of  dismissal)  and  was 
confined  in  his  own  house  as  a  state-prisoner. 

A  few  days  after,  on  the  8th  of  Med  am,  the 
people  were  shocked  with  the  sad  intelligence  that  $5ja 
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KesSava  Das  was  found  lying  dead  in  his  own  residence. 
Rumour  attributed  his  death  to  poisoning  at  the  instance  of 
the  Nampuri  while  a  few  asserted  that  he  poisoned  himself 
in  consequence  of  the  irregular,  ill-advised  and  irres¬ 
ponsible  proceedings  of  the  young  Maharaja.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Madi'as  Government  on  29th  September 
1809  the  Court  of  Directors  observed: — “The  late  Dewan 
(Kesava  Pillai)  so  much  respected  by  the  people  was 
not  suffered  to  live  even  in  retirement.  There  is  very 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  taken  off  by  poison.” 
Thus,  says  the  historian,  the  old  and  faithful  minister 
was  cut  off  in  middle  age  and  almost  within  a  year  of  the 
death  of  his  sovereign  master  of  happy  memory.  It  was 
very  surprising  and  certainly  a  matter  for  painful  reflection 
that  such  a  remarkable  personage  as  6aja  Kesava  Das  who 
had  actually  saved  the  country  from  the  grasp  of  a  powerful 
enemy,  Tippu  Sultan,  and  ensured  the  permanent  security 
of  the  country  by  strengthening  the  alliance  with  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company  and  who  had  improved  it 
in  every  respect,  was  allowed  to  meet  with  such  a  shameful 
death,  and  that  his  remains  should  have  been  hurried  like 
those  of  an  ordinary  private  individual  without  any  public 
demonstration  of  regret  or  respect.1 

The  death  of  Kesava  Pillai  removed  the  last  obstacle 
from  the  path  of  Jayanthan  Sankaran  Nampuri.  On  the 
llth  of  Me^iam,  four  days  after  the  Dewan’s 
SarvftdhikftrySr  death,  he  was  appointed  Valiya  Sarvadhiks- 
r yakkSr.  The  new  minister,  untrained  and 
unsuited  for  the  post,  had  for  his  colleagues  two  men  quite 
as  unfit  and  unprincipled  as  himself,  $ankaransr&yapan 
Chetti  of  Thakkala  Taliya  Mslelut'hu  or  Finance  Minister, 
and  Mst'hu  Tharakan,  a  merchant  who  held  the  salt,  tobacco 


1  Shungoonny  Menon,  History  of  Travancore,  p.  291-292- 
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and  other  government  contracts.  “Thus  this  triumverate  of 
ignorance,  profligacy  and  rapacity”  came  to  rule  the  country. 
Their  first  act  was  to  confiscate  all  the  movable  property  of 
Ke^ava  Pillai,  not  sparing  even  the  ornaments  worn  by  the 
female  members  of  his  family. 

The  ministers  were  intoxicated  with  power  and  fired 
by  the  most  frantic  ambition  and  an  inordinate  desire  to 
feather  their  own  nests.  The  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
state  required  immediate  action.  The  ministry  began  their 
government  by  raising  forced  contributions  from  the  people. 
A  list  was  prepared  of  those  persons  who  were  deemed  to  be 
able  to  pay.  Rules  were  framed  for  a  systematic  levy,  and 
the  sanction  of  the  MahS.fa.ja  was  pleaded  as  the  authority 
for  the  strange  procedure.  The  ministry  summoned  the 
people  and  demanded  immediate  payment  of  sums  of  money. 
Those  who  failed  to  meet  the  demands  were  flogged  and 
imprisoned.  Persons  of  position  and  respectability  suffered 
equally  with  the  others.  But  the  excesses  of  the  tyrannical 
rule  soon  brought  its  own  remedy.  Among  those  summoned 
in  the  course  of  these  high-handed  proceedings  was  Velu 
Thampi  K&fyakkair.  He  was  required  to  pay  20,000  fanams 
nearly  3,000  Rs.)  immediately.  Velu  Thampi  applied  for) 
three  days’  time  to  raise  the  amount.  He  was  let  off  on 
executing  a  recognizance.  He  proceeded  to  the  south  and 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  villagers.  The  brass  drum  of 
NsSnjansid  was  sounded  to  summon  the  people.  Emissaries 
were  sent  even  to  distant  places.  Surging  crowds  res¬ 
ponded  to  the  invitation  and  flocked  to  Velu  Thampi's 
standard.  The  whole  country  rose  as  one  man  to  fight  for 
the  time-honoured  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges. 

The  indignation  of  the  ministers  knew  no  bounds. 
Hearing  that  Velu  Thampi  was  organising  an  insurrection 
they  issued  a  proclamation  for  his  apprehension.  But 
that  only  served  to  hasten  the  approach  of  the  insurgents 
to  Trivandrum.  Armed  men  from  far  and  near  swelled 
their  ranks.  It  is  said  that  the  military  sympathised  witlq 
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them.  It  was  easy  to  effect  an  entry  into  the  fort,  but  Vein 
Thampi’s  loyalty  and  the  reverence  of  his  associates 
towards  the  seat  of  royalty  prevented  them  from  venturing 
to  approach  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  The  Mahgrgja 
however,  was  alarmed.  Envoys  were  sent  to  Velu  Thampi 
to  suggest  an  amicable  settlement.  The  people  demanded 
that  the  Nampnri  should  be  immediately  dismissed  and 
banished  the  kingdom  for  ever,  that  Sankafangrgyapan 
and  Mat'ha  Tharakan  should  be  publicly  flogged  and  have 
their  ears  cut  off,  and  that  the  levy  of  forced  contribu¬ 
tions  and  excessive  imposts  should  be  immediately 
abolished.  The  details  of  the  rising  are  set  forth  in  an 
official  document  of  974  M.  E.1  It  substance  is  given  below: 

“Sankaranafayapan  Chetti,  a  native  of  Tinnevelly  who 
was  residing  at  Thakkala  and  Mgtlhi  Tharakan,  a  govern¬ 
ment  contractor,  approached  UthiyQri  Jayanthan  Jayantban, 
the  favourite  of  the  Mahgrgja,  and  suggested  that  if  Jayan¬ 
than  fciankaran,  the  favourite’s  brother,  was  appointed 
Valiya  Sarvadhikgryakkgr,  the  Chetti  would  be  glad  to  con¬ 
duct  the  administration  as  Valiya  Melelut’hu  subject  to  the 
orders  of  Jayanthan  Jayanthan.  The  idea  was  attractive 
and  the  appointments  were  soon  made.  Jayanthan  Subrah¬ 
manyan,  the  younger  brother  of  the  favourite  was  made 
private  secretary  to  the  Mahgrgja.  The  Chetti  entered 
upon  his  duties.  He  had  a  coterie  of  friends  Ampala- 
ygnan  ThSnuvan,  Mut'huvaifavan  Sankaran,  Padmang- 
bhan  Ohempakargman  and  Mst'hfl.  Tharakan.  They  ad¬ 
opted  an  original  method  of  raising  money.  People 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  sent  for,  and  many 
were  brought  under  arrest.  They  were  ordered  to  pay 
large  sums;  five  thousand,  ten  thousand,  fifty  thousand, 
one  hundred  thousand  and  two  hundred  thousand  fanams, 
sums  far  in  excess  of  their  means.  Those  who  would 
not  or  could  not  pay  were  subjected  to  gross  insult,  and 
many  were  beaten  and  horse-whipped.  Engines  of  torture 
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were  freely  used  to  extort  promises  and  realise  moneys. 
Neither  influence  nor  position  afforded  any  immunity 
from  the  wicked  attempts  at  exaction.  One  of  the  citizens 
brought  before  the  board  was  Velu  Thampi  of  Thala* 
kkulam,  a  Karyakkar  in  the  service  of  the  State,- 
V<5lu  Thampi  proceeded  to  South  Travancore  w’here  he 
summoned  the  people.  The  object  of  the  summons  was 
thus  explained.  Uthiysri  Nampafis  have  gained  ascendancy' 
over  the  Maharaja  by  foul  sorcery.  These  men,  the  Nam* 
puris,  Sankara  N&rSyapa  Pillai  and  others  of  their  ilk  have 
nothing  to  lose,  however  badly  the  country  is  misgoverned. 
The  injury  and  disgrace  of  it  all  is  for  our  king  and  for  us 
his  subjects.  The  state  of  affairs  was  therefore  to  be 
corrected. 

“The  people  responded  to  the  invitation  in  large  num¬ 
bers  and  assembled  in  front  of  the  palace  at  Eraniel.  The 
proceedings  began  with  certain  offerings  to  the  deified 
Maharaja,  Vanchi  Mart’handa  Varma.  A  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
Maharaja  at  Trivandrum.  From  every  town  and  village 
the  inhabitants  came  forward  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
petitioners.  The  Maharaja  sent  envoys  promising  sym* 
pathetic  consideration  of  their  grievances.  The  citizens 
replied  that  they  wished  to  represent  their  ‘sorrows’  directly 
to  their  sovereign  master.  They  said  there  were  certain 
things  which  they  could  not  put  up  with.  ‘How  can  we  witness 
the  spectacle  of  the  Yaliya  Sarvadhikafyakkar  riding  in  the 
palanquin  used  by  our  great  and  good  king,  the  late  Maha¬ 
raja?  How  can  we  bear  the  sight  of  an  ignorant  and  irres¬ 
ponsible  man  governing  the  country  according  to  his  whims 
and  fancies?  tie  and  his  associates  are  transgressing .  our 
laws.  They  are  ill-treating  the  subjects  of  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja,  assaulting  and  imprisoning  respectable  citizens.' 
And  more  than  all  this  they  are  levying  various  imposts  by 
citing  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  for  measures  of  which 
IJis  Highness  was  not  even  informed,  We  have  therefore 
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resolved  not  to  disperse  until  our  sovereign  hears  our  coni' 
plaints  and  redresses  our  grievances.’ 

“The  surging  crowds  camped  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
capital,  men  from  all  parts  of  the  stale.  The  offending 
officers  were  seized  and  kept  in  confinement.  Mat'hu 
Tharakan  managed  to  escape  from  custody  into  the  Anjengo 
fort.  The  fort  was  then  surrounded.  The  officer  com¬ 
manding  the  British  guards  was  obliged  to  hand  him  over 
to  the  popular  leaders  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  obtained 
the  Maharaja’s  command.  Large  numbers  of  people 
assembled  in  and  near  Trivandrum.  Velu  Tharapi  posted 
guards  in  leading  positions  near  the  palace  to  prevent 
violation  of  the  precincts  by  design  or  oversight.  The 
Mah&r Sja  awoke  to  his  sense  of  duty.  He  deputed  a  batch 
of  his  officers  ChempakarRraan  Krishnan  the  Yaliya 
Sarvadhikaryalckar,  the  Valiya  Melelut'hu,  the  Sam- 
prathi,  and  others  to  meet  the  leaders  of  the  people  and 
ascertain  their  demands.  V§lu  Thampi  and  his  comrades 
explained  the  whole  situation  and  protested  against  the 
misdeeds  of  the  N ampari  and  his  companions  in  office.  They 
demanded  that  JayanthanSankaran  should  be  forthwith  dis¬ 
missed  from  office  and  banished  the  country,  that  Sankara 
Narayanan  Chetti  and  Mat' hu  Tharakan  should  be  publicly 
flogged  and  have  their  ears  out  off,  and  that  all  the  illegal 
levies  and  impositions  should  be  immediately  remitted.  Velu 
Thampi  expressed  himself  in  unequivocal  language  that  the 
men  would  not  disperse  unless  their  grievances  were  red¬ 
ressed.  But  the  negotiations  did  not  take  shape  in  any  de¬ 
finite  settlement.  The  Maharaja  commanded  a  search  being 
made  for  precedents  which  might  help  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion.  Documents  relating  to  a  trouble  of  a  similar  kind 
which  occurred  in  863  M.  E.  was  discovered;  and  on  perusal 
thereof  the  Maharaja  agreed  to  grant  the  prayers  of  his 
subjects.  Jay  an  than  Sankaran  and  his  relations  were 
deported.  Chetti  and  Tharakan  were  publicly  flogged  and 
th§ir  eaps  (jut  off  by  tfie  common  executioner.  Ampalava^an 
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ThSJnuvan,  the  Valiya  Melelut'hu,  Mut’hu  Vairavan,  and 
PadmanSbhan  Chempakaraman  the  Commandant  were  also 
banished  the  country.  The  duties  on  salt,  coconuts, 
cotton,  etc,  were  reduced  by  one  half.  The  Maharaja  set 
his  hand  and  seal  to  a  document  by  which  he  undertook 
that  he  would  not  bring  back  the  banished  men  within 
the  kingdom.  Then  the  representatives  of  the  people  were 
admitted  to  the  royal  presence  and  they  paid  their  respects 
to  him.  The  Maharaja  said:  “  Now  my  good  subjects, 
your  grievances  have  all  been  redressed.  I  wish  you 
will  lighten  my  difficulty.  You  know  that  the  former 
Dewan  borrowed  certain  amounts  for  public  purposes 
with  the  sanction  of  my  late  lamented  uncle  of  happy 
memory.  I  hope  you  will  help  me  in  devising  ways  and 
means  for  its  discharge.’’ 

Maharaja  Bala  Rama  Varma  has  been  generally 
described  as  a  young  man  of  weak  and  vacillating  dis¬ 
position,  who  was  in  the  hands  of  his  favourites.  But 
he  understood  his  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  country 
when  they  were  properly  put  before  him.  When  he  knew 
the  real  state  of  affairs  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  away 
favourites  and  sycophants,  however  much  he  was  attached 
to  them.  The  agreement  between  the  Maharaja  and  his 
people  was  an  important  transaction. 

Ayyappan  Chempakaraman  Pillai  of  Chirayinkll,  one 
of  the  popular  leaders,  was  appointed  as  Valiya  Sarvsdhi- 
k&ryakk&r,  and  Velu  Thampi  as  Mulakumati&la  Sarvadhi- 
karyakkar.  The  former  continued  in  office  until  his  death 
in  976  M.  E.  and  was  succeeded  by  Paras£ala  Padmanabhan 
Chempakaraman  Pillai  who  was  relieved  of  his  office  after 
eighfc  months.  Now  was  Velu  Thampi’s  chance.  He  had 
the  support  of  some  of  the  influential  officers  of  the  palace, 
Samprathi  Kunchu  Nilan  Pillai,  Valiya  Melelut'hu  Mut’hu 
Pillai  and  Sthanapathi  Subbayyan.  But  there  were  two 
officers  in  the  superior  ranks  whose  claims  could  not  be 
overlooked  without  causing  sorpe  discontent  to  the  public, 
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They  were  Kumsran  Thampi  and  Irayimman  Thampi,  the 
younger  brother  and  nephew  respectively  of  &5.ja  Kesava 
Das.  A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  against  them.  False 
accounts  were  fabricated  to  fix  heavy  pecuniary  liabilities 
on  the  late  minister  with  a  view  to  impoverish  his  family 
and  bring  the  two  officers  into  disgrace  and  ruin.  It 
was  made  to  appear  that  Kesava  Pillai  was  guilty  of 
gross  misappropriation  of  public  funds.  Kum&ran  Thampi 
and  Irayimman  Thampi  communicated  with  their  English 
friends  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  asking  them  to  intercede  on 
their  behalf  and  prevent  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  Their 
letters  were  intercepted  and  their  contents  misrepresented 
to  the  Maharaja  as  importing  disaffection.  Other  letters 
were  forged  in  order  to  prove  treasonable  correspondence  of 
the  two  officers  with  Europeans  abroad.  The  home-keeping 
Maharaja  had  no  means  of  discovering  the  truth.  The 
brother  and  nephew  of  KsSava  Piilai  were  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  sedition.  Soon  after  this  Velu  Thampi  was 
appointed  Yaliya  Sarvadhikafyakkar.  He  soon  proceeded 
to  Alleppey  which  was  then  the  official  headquarters 
of  the  minister.  After  Velu  Thampi  left  the  capital  the 
two  condemned  officers  were  taken  to  the  sea-beach  at 
Trivandrum  and  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  the  palace 
guards  in  exercise  of  authority  conferred  upon  them 
by  royal  warrants.1  Next  morning  when  the  news  of  the 
tragedy  spread  in  the  capital,  the  military  and  civil  esta¬ 
blishments  resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the  authors  of 
the  diabolical  crime.  But  Kunchu  Nllan  Pillai  and  his  party 
were  able  to  pacify  them  not  only  by  citing  the  authority 
of  the  royal  warrant  but  also  by  detailing  the  alleged  com¬ 
plicity  of  the  deceased  in  treasonable  practices  against  the 
king  and  country.  It  was  stated  that  the  General  and  the 
Peishkar  were  actually  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  give  up  the 
country  to  the  English  and  even  to  attempt  the  king’s 
life.  This  pacified  the  people;  for  they  had  the  utmost 
J.  Sfrungoonny  Menon,  History  of  Travanoore,  p.  290. 
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reverence  for  royalty,  and  a  charge  of  planning  the  death 
of  the  ruler  was  an  offence  for  which  no  punishment  was 
too  severe. 

Velu  Thampi  was  appointed  Dalava  in  977  M.  E.  “He 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability  and  talents;  of  strong 
passions  and  quick  sensibility  and  was  amazingly  bold 
and  daring.’’  He  was  anxious  to  promote  public  interests 
and  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  State.  Shungoonny  Menon 
gives  him  very  high  praise.  Thampi  was  a  strong  man 
feared  by  the  inefficient  and  dreaded  by  the  corrupt.  His 
criminal  code  was  severe,  and  delinquents  were  punished  not 
only  by  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  property  but  by 
public  flogging  and  mutilation  of  limbs  in  certain  cases. 
He  moved  from  one  district  to  another  for  the  expeditious 
despatch  of  business.  The  differentiation  of  functions  as 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  was,  of  course,  unknown 
at  that  time.  The  Dalava  was  therefore  able  to  dispose  of 
civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases  by  his  own  authority  in 
addition  to  matters  connected  with  the  collection  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  public  revenues. 

Vslu  Thampi  ordered  a  survey  of  gardens  and  paddy 
lands  to  be  made.  He  ensured  the  successful  working  of  the 
department  by  a  vigilant  personal  supervision.  The  assess¬ 
ment  was  fixed  after  careful  inspection  on  the  spot  and  not 
on  hearsay  information  as  was  the  case  in  the  previous 
settlements.  It  included  all  Pantsfavaka  (Sircar)  lands, 
those  belonging  to  Msdampis  and  other  chiefs  and  ’the 
tax-paying  portions  of  Devaswam  and  Brahmaswam 
properties  while  it  excluded  Inam  lands,  un-alienated  pro¬ 
perties  of  Nampuri  Jenmis  and  of  Devaswams,  Kaptukrishi 
lands,  the  villages  belonging  to  E<Jappalli  Chief  the  free 
holds  of  certain  other  chiefs,  Devaswam  and  Sri  Psdam 
lands.1  Pa^as  (title  deeds)  were  issued  to  land-holders.  A 
new,  Ayacut  or  Settlement  Register  was  completed  and 
regularity  in  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  was  enforced. 


1  S.  Padmanabha  Aiyar— Settlement  Final  Report, p.  9. 
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By  this  measure  an  increase  in  land  revenue  was  effected 
and  the  financial  position  of  the  country  considerably 
improved. 

The  commercial  activity  of  the  State  engaged  the 
Dalava’s  attention.  New  roads  were  opened  and  markets 
were  established.  Alleppey  and  Quilon  were  improved. 
The  Psthirgmanal,  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
VempanEd.  lake,  was  cleared  of  its  bushy  growth  and 
planted  with  coconut  trees.  The  finances  were  soon  brought 
to  a  flourishing  condition  and  the  arrears  of  the  State  debts 
were  worked  down  within  a  short  time.  The  town  of 
Trivandrum  was  improved  and  several  public  buildings  were 
constructed.  All  this  was  possible  because  the  revenue 
which  was  collected  from  the  people  was  economically  ex¬ 
pended.  The  Da|ava  ordered  the  submission  of  the  daily 
returns  of  the  income  and  expenditure  from  all  the  divi¬ 
sions,  and  taluqs  of  the  state,  thus  minimising  chances  of 
misappropriation  of  public  funds.  ChaUavai  iycla-s  or  codes  of 
rules  were  also  promulgated  setting  forth  in  detail  the  work 
to  be  done  by  officers  both  high  and  low  and  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  by  them  in  the  discharge  of  public  business. 

The  severe  discipline  which  the  Dalava  enforced 
turned  his  own  colleagues  into  declared  enemies.  Kunchu 
Nllan  Pillai  and  his  comrades,  the  very 
1  Vfi^Thampi-8**  persons  who  helped  him  to  high  office, 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him.  They 
prevailed  upon  the  Mahar&ja  to  issue  a  royal  writ  for  his 
arrest  and  immediate  execution.  The  Dalava  was  then  at 
Alleppey.  He  proceeded  to  Cochin  where  the  Resident 
Macaulay  was  then  oamping  and  informed  him  of  what  was 
transpiring.  The  Resident  advised  him  to  seek  an  interview 
with  the  Maharaja  and  explain  the  accusations  made  by  his 
enemies.  It  was  a  perilous  course.  But  Velu  Thampi  was 
t  the  man  to  be  frightened.  He  proceeded  to  Trivandrum 
ay  his  respects  to  his  sovereign  master  but  audience 
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was  refused.  On  being  apprised  of  the  si  range  development 
Col.  .Macaulay  came  t,o  Trivandrum  with  a  few  companies 
of  the  subsidiary  force  then  stationed  at  Quilon.  The 
intercession  of  the  Resident,  stayed  the  execution  of  the 
royal  mandate.  Col.  Macaulay  held  . an  enquiry  into  the 
conspiracy  and  the  conduct  of  Kunchu'Klian  Pillai,  Mufhu 
Pillai,  and  others  in  the  plot  against  Kum5.r'an  Thampi 
and  Irayimman  Thampi  who  according  to  Vein  Thampi 
had  bean  executed  without  sufficient  justification.  The 
conspirators  were  arrested  and  confined  some  in  Udayagiri 
fort  and  others  at  Mavglikkara  and  Alleppey.  Many  of 
the  prisoners  died  in  gaol.  It  is  said  that  they  were  secretly 
murdered. 

.  But  the  trouble  did  not  stop  there.  The  Maharaja 
was  persuaded  to  believe  that  Velu  Thampi  and  the 
Resident  were  in  league  to  deprive  him  of  the  services  of  his 
faithful  officers,  and  that  the  Resident  was  anxious  to  seize 
all  power  over  the  administration.  The  Maharaja  therefore 
addressed  the  Governor-General  on  the  subject  and  demand¬ 
ed  the.  immediate  recall  of  Col.  Macaulay.  Macaulay,  was 
thereupon  summoned  to  Calcutta  but  the  decision  of  the 
Governor-General  was  not  favourable  to  the  MahAcSja.  The 
Governor-General  wrote : — 

“  The  Major  being  an  able  and  energetic  officer  was  . 
sent  to  Travancore  in  the  hope  that  he  should  conduct  all 
affairs  to  your  satisfaction.  Iam  sorry  to  hear  so  from 
you.  Major  Macaulay  by  our  order  came  to  Calcutta 
and  fully  related  matters.  He  says  that  there  are  no 
differences  between  you  and  him  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  this.  Valu  Thamby’s  appointment  as  Dewan  was  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  Government  because  he  is 
able  and  energetic.*’  . 

There  was  a  letter  from  Major  Mhoaulay  during  hist 
stay  at  Calcutta  which  shows  clearly  his  friendship  for  V«lu‘. 
Thampi  and  the. favourable  estimate  lortned  of  him  by  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley.  . 
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“I  am  happy”,  wrote  the  Major  to  his  agent,  “that 
the  Travancore,  minister  is  going  on  so  well.  I  have 
most  particularly  mentioned  him  to  Marquis  Wellesley 
who  has  been  gratified  by  hearing  of  the  judicious  choice 
made  by  the  Rajah.”  Lord  Wellesley  was  so  impressed 
with  the  account  that  he  sent  to  Volu  Thampi  through  Col. 
Macaulay  the  present  of  a  pair  of  valuable  shawls,  gold 
dress  and  kincob  according  to  the  formality  observed  at 
the  installation  of  chiefs  in  India.  This  is  eloquent  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  Governor-General  regarded  Volu 
Thampi  as  a  sincere  and  respected  friend  of  the  British 
Government.  Macaulay  returned  to  Trivandrum  more 
powerful  than  he  ever  was,  and  Velu  Thampi’s  influence 
grew  stronger  through  the  support  of  the  British  Resident. 

The  demands  of  public  economy  were  so  great  that 
the  Dalava  was  obliged  to  effect  retrenchments  in  the  expen- 
,  diture  on  the  military  forces.  A  reduction 

utinyof  troops.  0£  aijowances  to  the  troops  was  decided 
upon.  This  was  found  necessary  as  the  subsidy  to  the 
British  Government  was  in  arrears.  The  measure  crea¬ 
ted  dissatisfaction  which  was  fanned  into  flame  by  the 
Dalava’s  enemies.  The  men  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  Prisons  were  broken  open  and  the  convicts  relea¬ 
sed.  Military  stations  were  abandoned.  The  mutineers 
and  their  adherents,  ten  thousand  strong  marched  to 
Trivandrum  and  demanded  the  immediate  dissmissal  of 
the  Dalava  and  the  appointment, of  their  own  nominee.  The 
Mah5.fS.ja  was  alarmed.  Velu  Thampi  was  at  the  time,  in 
Alleppey  where  also  the  troops  declared  themselves  for  the 
insurgents.  The  Dalava  escaped  to  Cochin  and  secured 
the  assistance  of  Major  Macaulay.  A  body  of  troops  from 
Tinnevelly  was  ordered  to  march  to  Trivandrum.  The 
subsidiary  force  at  Quilon  was  also  directed  to  be  in 
readiness,.  The  rebels  thereupon  dispersed.  The  ringleaders 
were  apprehended  and  many  of  them  “hanged,  beheaded, 
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shot  down,  or  blown  from  the  mouths  of  guns."  The 
mutiny  was  quelled;  but  the  fire  of  enmity  continued  to 
smoulder.  The  Dalava’s  enemies  awaited  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  revenge,  and  they  hoped  that  one  should 
present  itself  ere  long. 


When  the  news  of  the  rising  reached  Calcutta  the 
Governor-General  communicated  to  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment  his  desire  to  insert  certain  important 
M°ditreatyn  °f  the  Provisi°ns  in  the  treaty  between  Travan- 
core  and  the  East  India  Company. 

“  The  British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore  has  communicated  to  your  Lordship  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  an  insurrection  among  the  Nair  battalions  in 
the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  and  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  authority  of  the  Rajah,  and  the  influence  of 
the  British  Government  in  Travancore  are  exposed  by  the 
extent  of  that  insurrection  and  the  violence  and  activity  of 
the  insurgents. 

“  The  treaty  concluded  between  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  in  the  year  1797  dees 
not  contain  any  express  stipulation  for  the  aid  of  the  British 
power  in  quelling  internal  commotions  within  the  territories 
of  that  Prince;  but  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  certainly  imposes 
upon  us  that  obligation.  The  expediency,  however,  of 
affording  such  aid  in  the  present  crisis  is  obvious,  especially 
under  this  consideration,  that  the  avowed  object  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  is  the  subversion  of  the  British  influence  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Rajah. 

“If,  therefore,  your  Lordship  should  not  have  adopted 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  I  request 
that  on  receipt  of  this  despatch  your  Lordship  will  issue 
orders  directing  the  immediate  despatch  of  a  British  force 
from  the  most  convenient  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  quell¬ 
ing  the  insurrection  in  the  vicinity  of  Travancore,  and  cf 
Restoring  the  authority  of  the  Rajah  and  the  Dewan, 
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“  I  consider  this  occurrerce  to  afford  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  tha  modification  of  our  subsidiary  engage¬ 
ments  wiih  the  Rajah  of  Travancore.  The  modification 
which  I  propose  is  that  the  British  force  at  present,  sub¬ 
sidized  by  tli o  Rajah  be  permanently  stationed  within  his 
dominions,  and  that  the  British  Government  possess 
authority  to  regulate  the  dispositions  of  that  force  within 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah  in  such  a  manner  as  may  appear 
best  calculated  to  secure  the  object  of  its  appointment. 

“  I  have  accordingly  directed  the  Resident  at  Travan¬ 
core  to  propose  that  modification  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

“  It  may  be  proper  on  this  occasion  to  state  to  your 
Lordship  that  tha  preservation  and  improvement  of  our  in¬ 
fluence  in  that  country  has  been  uniformly  considered  by 
me  to  be  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
interests  and  security  of  the  British  Government  in  India; 
and  in  my  judgment  the  present  exigency  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore’s  affairs  justifies  and  requires  a  vigorous  exer¬ 
tion  of  our  force  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority,  and  for 
tha  preservation  of  the  British  interests  in  that  quarter. 

“  Your  Lordship  will  also  observe  from  the  tenor  of 
this  despatch,  that  my  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  cause  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  with  the  aid  of  our 
troops  is  founded  on  the  obligations  of  treaty,  combined 
with  the  importance  of  maintaining  and  improving  our 
political  connection  with  the  State.”1 

Many  were  the  discussions  between  the  Resident  and 
VSlu  Thampi  on  the  various  points  stated  in  the  Governor- 
General’s  communication.  The  Dalava  was  on  the  whole 
in  favour  of  the  modification  suggested ;  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  proposal  to  increase  the  subsidy  for 
any  reason.  The  Maharaja  took  a  pronounced  attitude 
against  the  new  terms.  He  was  made  to  believe  that  the 

1  Letter  from  Lord  Wellesley,  to  the  Madras  Government^  dated  17tb 
peo.  j804. 
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change  would  deprive  him  of  his  authority  as  the  ruler  of  < 
the  state.  The  palace  party  composed  of  persons  who  were  > 
hostile  to  Valu  Thampi  stiffened  the  Maharaja's  attitude. 
But  times  had  changed.  The  English  were  no  longer  peti- 
tionars  for  favour  or  bargainers  for  commercial  privileges. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  had  established  their  supremacy  in  ^ 
India  and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  Empire.  Vslu  Thampi 
explained  the  altered  situation  with  earmstness.  Col, 
Macaulay  also  persisted  in  his  counsels  by  assertions,  argu¬ 
ments,  blandishments  and  veiled  intimidations.  Macaulay 
wrote  to  his  agent  Ramalinga  MutlialiySr  in  these  terms: 

“Wait  upon  the  Rajah  with  the  letter  I  send,  and 
explain  it  to  him  distinctly.  They  are  positively  mad;  tell 
the  Rajah  that  in  case  he  thinks  proper  to  continue  to  avert 
his  engagements  and  to  oppose  himself  to  the  wish  of  the 
Government  it  ma.v  become  my  duty  to  publish  a  proclama-  \ 
tion;  my  wish  has  been,  and  still  is  to  preserve  His  High¬ 
ness’ house  in  honour  and  dignity  and  it  is  to  be  ardently' 

hoped  that  for  the  sake  of  half  a  dozen  of . ....His 

Highness  may  not  reduce  the  Government  to  the  necessity 
of  considering  His  Highness  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  a  friend  and  an  ally.” 

Tii3  Mathuliyar  replied  that  he  had  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  explain  to  the  Mah5,f5ja  the  imperative 
necessity  for  the  ready  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the 
Government  and  the  bad  consequences  he  had  to  expect  on 
the  contrary'.  But  the  delay  irritated  Col.  Macaulay.  Old 
associations  were  disregarded  and  the  prestige  of  a  state 
which  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  East  India  Company 
on  terms  of  equality  was  overlooked.  It  was  suggested 
that  Major  General  Mau  Bowel  should  lead  an  army 
into  Travancora  to  press  upon  the  Maharaja  the  logic 
of  the  altered  situation.  That  course  however  was  aban¬ 
doned  on  the  assurance  given  by  Vslu  Thampi  that  all 
should  be  well  yet.  The  ultimate  fountains  of  British 
political  authority  have  always  been  undefiled.  But  their 
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subordinates  in  India  have  often  delighted  to  put  pressure 
on  Indian  rulers  in  a  manner  not  justified  by  the  treaties 
or  engagements.  Macaulay  was  obstinate  inflexible  and 
inexorable.  The  Dalava  was  his  friend  and  understood  the 
,  workings  of  his  proud  and  impetuous  heart.  At  the  same 
time  he  realised  the  immeasurable  value  of  British  friend¬ 
ship.  The  MahSrSja  at  last  (1805)  yielded  his  assent  to  the 
new  agreement  which  was  neither  free  nor  voluntary.  The 
comment  of  James  Mill  on  the  transaction  is  instructive, 

“The  proceedings  in  Travancore,  in  truth,  were  the 
least  justifiable  on  the  very  questionable  transaction  by 
which  the  British  Power  in  India  has  been  acquired  or 
preserved.  The  protection  of  the  Raja  was  in  the  first 
instance  generous  and  politic;  and  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  specific  interests  of  the  Raja  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  limited  dominion.  To  impose  upon  him  the  maintenance 
of  a  force  infinitely  more  numerous  than  was  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  at  the  cost  of  which  heavily 
taxed  the  resources,  to  urge  the  exactions  with  unrelenting 
vigour,  and  to  resent  with  unpitying  vengeance,  the  passions 
excited  by  a  deep  sense  of  national  wrong...  were  unworthy 
of  the  character  of  the  British  nation  for  justice  and 
generosity,  of  the  civilisation  it  had  attained,  and  religion  it 
professed.’*  The  text  of  the  treaty  is  given  below: — 

“  Treaty  of  perpetual  friendship  and  alliance  bet¬ 
ween  the  Honourable  English  East  India  Company  Baha- 
door,  and  the  Maharajah  Ram  Rajah  Bahadoor,  Rajah  of 
Travancore: — 

“Whereas  the  Treaty,  concluded  in  the  year  1795 
between  the  Honourable  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  East  Indies  and  His  late  Highness  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  was  intended  to  defend  and  protect  the 
Travancore  country  against  foreign  enemies,  and  to 
strengthen  and  fix  the  terms  of  the  ancient  friendship  and 
alliance  subsisting  between  the  Company  and  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore;  and  Whereas  it  is. evident  that  the  intentions  of 
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the  contracting  parties  have  not  been  duly  fulfilled;  and 
Whereas  the  said  Company  and  the  Rajah  of  Travancore 
have  judged  it  expedient  that  additional  provisions  should 
at  this  time  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  defects 
in  the  said  Treaty,  and  of  establishing  the  connection 
between  the  said  contracting  parties  on  a  permanent  basis 
of  security  in  all  times  to  coma:  Therefore,  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  said  intentions,  the  present  Treaty  is  com 
eluded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Colin  Macaulay,  the  Resident  ) 
at  Travancore,  on  the  part  and  in  the  name  of  His  Excell¬ 
ency  the  Most  Noble  Marquis  Wellesley,  K.  P.  and  K.  C., 
Governor  General  in  Council  of  all  the  British  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  by  His  Highness  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore  for  himself,  agreeably  to  the  following  Articles, 
which  shall  be  binding  on  the  contracting  parties  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure. 

“Article  1.  The  friends  and  enemies  of  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  shall  be  considered  as  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  both;  the  Honourable  Company  especially  enga¬ 
ging  to  defend  and  protect  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore  against  all  enemies  whatsoever. 

“2.  Whereas  by  the  seventh  Article  of  the  Treaty, 
concluded  in:  the  year  1795  between  the  Ram  Rajah  ' 
Bahadoor  and  the  English  East  India  Company  Bahadoor, 
it  was  stipulated  ‘that  when  the  Company  shall  require  any 
aid  of  his  troops  to  assist  them  in  war,  it  shall  be  incumbent 
on  the  said  reigning  Rajah  for  the  time  being  to  furnish 
such  aid,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  in 
bis  power,  from  his  regular  infantry  and  cavalry,  exclusive 
of  the  Native  Nayrs  of  his  country’,  and  the  Company  being 
now  willing  entirely  to  release  the  Rajah  from  the  obligation : 
incurred  under  the  said  stipulation;  it  is  hereby  concluded 
and  agreed  that  the  Ram  Rajah  Bahadoor  is  for  ever  dis* 
charged  from  the  aforesaid  burdensome  obligation. 

“3.  In  consideration  of  the  stipulation  and  release 
contained  in  the  first  and  second  Articles,  whereby  the 
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Company  becomes  liable  to  heavy  and  constant  expense, 
while  great  relief  is  afforded  .to  the  finances  of  the  Rajah, 
Hi.s  Highness  engages  to  pay  annually  to  the  said  Company 
a  sum  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  one  regiment  of  native 
infantry  in  addition  to  the  suin  now  payable  for  the  force 
subsidised  by  the  third  Article  of  the  subsidiary  Treaty  of 
1795;  the  said  amount,  to  be  paid  in  six  equal  instalments  to 
commence  from  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  five;  and  His  said  Highness  further  agrees  that 
the  disposal  of  the  said  sum,  together  wiili  the  arrangement 
and  employment  of  the  troops  to  be  maintained  by  it, 
whether  stationed  within  the  Truvancore  country  or  within 
the  Company’s  limits,  shall  be  left  entirely  to  the  Company. 

“4.  Should  it  become  necessary  for  the  Company  to 
employ  a  larger  force  than  that  which  is  stipulated  for  in 
the  preceding  Article,  to  protect  the  territories  of  the  said 
Maharajah  against  attack  or  invasion,  His  Highness  agrees 
to  contribute  jointly  with  the  Company  towards  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  increased  expense  thereby  occasioned  such 
a  sum  as  shall  appear  on  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
means  of  His  said  Highness  to  bear  a  just  and  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  actual  net  revenues  of  His  Highness. 

“5.  And  whereas  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
effectual  and  lasting  security  should  be  provided  against  any 
failure  in  the  funds  destined  to  defray  either  the  expenses 
of  the  permanent  military  force  in  time  of  peace,  or  the 
extraordinary  expenses  described  in  the  preceding  Article 
of  the  present  Treaty,  it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed 
between  the  contracting  parties  that  whenever  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  shall  have 
reason  to  apprehend  such  failure  in  the  funds  so  destined, 
the  said  Governor  General  in  Council  shall  be  at  liberty 
and  shall  have  full  power  and  right  either  to  introduce  such 
regulations  and  ordinances  as  he  shall  deem  expedient  for 
the  internal  management  and  collection  of  the  revenues  or 
for  the  better  ordering  of  any  other  branch  and  department 
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of  the  government  of  Travancore,  or  t6  assume  and  bring 
under  the  direct  management  of  the  servants  of  the  said 
Company  Bahadoor  such  part  or  parts  of  the  territorial  pos¬ 
sessions  of  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  Ram  Rajah  Baha-’ 
door  as  shall  appear  to  him,  the  said  Governor-Geheral-in- 
Council,  necessary  to  render  the  said  funds  efficient  and 
available  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war. 

“6.  And  it  is  hereby  further  agreed  that',  whenever 
the  said  Goverhor-General-in-  Council  shall  signify  to  tlie 
said  Maharajah  Ram  Rajah  Bahadoor  that  it  is  become 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  'provisions  of  the  fifth 
Article,  His' said  Highness  Maharajah  Ram  Rajah  Bahadoor 
shall  immediately  issue  orders  to  his  amils  or  other  officers, 
either  for  carrying  into  effeot  the  said  regulations  and' 
ordinances  according  to  the  tenor  of  thefifth  Article,  or  for' 
placing  the  territories  required  under  the  exclusive  authority' 
and  control  of  the  English  Company  Bahadoor;  and  in  case 
Itlis  Highness  shall  not  issue  such  orders  within  ten  days 
from  the  time  when  the  application  shall  have  been  formally' 
made  to  him,  then  the  said  Governor-General-in-Council' 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  issue  orders  by  bis  own  authority 
either  for  carrying  into  effect  the  said  regulations  and 
ordinances,  or  for  assuming  the  management  and  collection 
of  the  said  territories,  as  he  shall  judge  most  expedient,  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  efficiency  of  the  said  military  ' 
funds  and  off  providing  for  the  effectual  protection  of  the 
country  and  the  welfare  of  the  people;  Provided  always  that, 
whenever  and  so  long  as  any  part  or  parts  of  His  said'High- 
ness’s  territories  shall  he  placed  and  shall  remain  under 
the:  exclusive  authority  and  control  of  the  said  East  India 
Company,  the  Governor-General-in-Council  shall  render  to  ' 
His  Highness  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the  revenues 
and  produce  of  the  territories  so  assumed:  Provided  also 
that  in  no  case  whatever' shall  His  Highness’s  actual  receipt 
or  annual  income,  arising  out  of  his  territorial  revenue,  be 
less- than  the  sum  of  two  lakhs  of  Rupees,,  together  with 
59 
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one-fifth  part  of  the  net  revenues  of  the  whole  of  his  terri¬ 
tories,  which  sum  of  two  lakhs  of  Rupees,  together  with  the 
amount  of  one-fifth  of  the  said  net  revenues,  the  East  India 
Company  engages  at  all  times  and  in  every  possible  case 
to  secure  and  cause  to  be  paid  for  His  Highness’s  use. 

“  7.  His  Highness  Maharajah  Ram  Rajah  Bahadoor 
engages  that  he  will  be  guided  by  a  sincere  and  cordial 
attention  to  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  established 
between  the  English  Company  and  their  allies,  and  that  he 
will  carefully  abstain  from  any  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  any  State  in  alliance  with  the  said  English  Company 
Bahadoor,  or  of  any  State  whatever  ;  and  for  securing  the 
object  of  this  stipulation  it  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed 
that  no  communication  or  correspondence  with  any  foreign 
State  whatever  shall  be  holden  by  His  said  Highness  with¬ 
out  the  previous  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  said  English 
Company  Bahadoor. 

“  8.  His  Highness  stipulates  and  agrees  that  he  will 
not  admit  any  European  foreigners  into  his  service  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  English  Company  Bahadoor,  and  that 
he  will  apprehend  and  deliver  to  the  Company's  Government 
all  Europeans  of  whatever  description,  who  shall  be  found 
Within  the  territories  of  His  said  Highness  without  regular 
passports  from  the  English  Government ;  it  being  His  High¬ 
ness’s  determined  resolution  not  to  suffer  even  for  a  day  any 
European  to  remain  within  his  territories  unless  by  consent 
of  the  said  Company. 

“  9.  Such  parts  of  the  Treaty  of  Anno  Domini  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninty-five  (1795),  between  the 
English  East  India  Company  and  the  late  Rajah  of  Travan* 
core,  as  are  calculated  to  strengthen  the  alliance,  to  cement 
the  friendship,  and  to  identify  -the  interests  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties,  are  hereby  renewed  and  confirmed  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  His  Highness  hereby  promises  to  pay  at  all  times  the 
utmost  attention  to  such  advice  as  the  English  Government 
qjjall  occasionally  judge  it. necessary  to  offer  to  him,  with  a 
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view  to  the  economy  o'f  his  finances,  the  better  collection  of 
his  revenues,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  extension  of 
commerce,  the  encouragement  of  trade,  agriculture,  and 
industry,  or  any  other  objects  connected  with  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Ilia  Highness’s  interests,  the  happiness  of  his 
people,  and  the  mutual  welfare  of  both  States. 

“10.  This  treaty,  consisting  of  ten  Articles,  being 
this  day,  the  twelfth  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  five,  settled  and  concluded  at  the  fortress  of 
Teeroovanandapooram  in  Travancore  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Colin  Macaulay,  on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Most  Noble  Marquis  Wellesley,  K.  P.  and  K.  0., 
Governor-General-in-Council,  with  the  Maharajah  Ram 
Rajah  Bahadoor;  he  has  delivered  to  the  said  Maharajah  one 
copy  of  the  same  in  English  and  Persian  signed  and  sealed 
by  him,  and  His  Highness  has  delivered  to  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel  aforesaid  another  copy,  also  in  Persian  and  English 
bearing  his  seal  and  signature,  and  signed  and  sealed  by 
Valoo  Tomby,  Dewan  to  the  Maharajah;  and  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel  aforesaid  has  engaged  to  procure  and  deliver  to 
the  said  Maharajah,  without  delay,  a  copy  of  the  same  under 
the  seal  and  signature  of  His  Excellency  the  Most  Noble 
Marquis  Wellesley,  Governor-GeneraHn- Council,  on  the 
receipt  of  which  by  the  said  Maharajah,  the  present  Treaty 
shall  be  deemed  complete  and  binding  on  the  Honourable 
the  English  East  India  Company  and  on  the  Maharajah 
Ram  Rajah  Bahadoor  of  Travancore,  and  the  copy  of  it  now 
delivered  to  the  said  Maharajah  shall  be  returned”.1 

It  was  then  sent  to  the  Governor-General  and  was 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  him  in  due  course.  The  delivery 
of  the  document  to  the  Maharaja  was  solemnised  by  a  grand 
ceremony.  Anjengo  was  the  place  selected  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion.  Thither  the  Maharaja  repaired  in  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  an  oriental  monarch  accompanied  by  his  officers  and 
1~  Aitohison’s  Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagement  and  Sunnuds,  Vol.  V, 
p.  3  5- 
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escorted  by  the  .army,  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery, 
caparisoned  elephants  bringing  up  the  rear.  There  in 
solemn  assembly  within  the  historic  fort  consecrated  by 
memories  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  mutual  alliance 
Major  Macaulay  delivered  the  parchment  to  the  Maharaja. 
The  function  was  an  imposing  one.  Yslu  Thampi  as 
j  master  of  the  ceremonies  moved  about  in  his  gorgeous 
state-dress  presented  -  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley. 
This  display  enraged  his  enemies  who  convinced  them¬ 
selves  that  the  minister  who.  once  stood  for  the  rights 
]  of  the  people  had  now  become  so  degraded  as  to  barter 
the  interests  of  his.  country  to  the  furtherance  of  .  his 
1  personal  ambition.  The.  Maharaja  believed  likewise.  The 
Dalava  did  his  best  to  disarm  the  suspicions  of  his  country¬ 
men.  lie  summoned  a  meeting  of  officers  and  sought  to 
1  explain  the  actual  circumstances  which  made- the  acceptance 
of  the  treaty  a  matter  of  imperative  political  necessity.  But 
he  agreed  with  them  in  the  view  that  the  stipulated  increase 
in  the  subsidy  was.  injurious  to  the  state.  Everyone  in 
I  Travancore  felt  unhappy  at  this  sad  consummation  of  affairs, 
j  .  The  people  resented  the  action  of  Vslu  Thampi  and 
Macaulay  and  believed  that  the  Dalava  betrayed  his  country 
in  order  to  gain  his  own  private  ends.  Efforts  were  made 
to  inform  the  MahSrsja  of  the  real  issue  involved  in  the 
proposed  transaction.  The  diminution  of  royal  authority 
and  the  loss  of  political  independence  were  apprehended. 
But  Macaulay  wilfully  made  the  worse  the  better  reason, 
informing  the  Governor-General ‘that  the  gratifications  of 
the  people  appeared  complete’  and  that  the  benefits  resulting 
to  the  Maharaja  and  to  all  classes  of  the  subjects  by  the 
j  provision  of  that  treaty  appeared  to  be  duly  appreciated  by 
His  Highness.1  The  Resident  continued  that  ‘  He  seems 
now  perfectly  sensible  that  so  far  from  having  any  tendency 
to  impair  his  confidence  and  authority,  it  is  on  the  contrary 

1  See  Macaulay’s  letter  quoted  in  Shungoonny  Menon’a  Historv  of  Travan¬ 
core,  p.  324. 
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ca  lculated  to  raise  the  one  and  to  strengthen  "the  other,  not 
only  in  the  view  of  his  subjects  but  also  in  His  Highness’ 
own  estimation’’.  •  -  j_ 

While  the  Resident  expressed  his  complacent  satis¬ 
faction  about  the  new  agreement,  Vslu  Thampi  put  forth 
his  best  endeavours  in  pleading  for  a  remission  of:  the 
increased  subsidy  which  the  Government  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  pay.  But  the  arguments  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Macaulay 
resolved  to  realise  the  amount  due  to  the  last  cash  and  he 
■would  do  so  without  allowing  any  amount  to  fall  into  arrears. 
He  pleaded  the  binding  force  of  the  signed  agreement  while 
the  Dalava  stressed  the  unsatisfactory  finances:  and  the 
consequent  inability  to  make  the  payment.  Correspondence 
on  the  subject  became  acrimonious.  Macaulay  resorted 
to  intimidations  of  a  character  which  certainly  did  not 
reflect  credit  on  the  British  representative  at  the  court  of 
an  Indian  Ruler  in  honourable  alliance. 

“Travancore,  18th  February  1807. 

“Soobiah, 

“Day  after  day  such  ludicrous  things  are  -said  that 
when  I  reflect  seriously  upon  the  future,  I  almost  despair. 
I  do  not  however  judge  of  people,  either  when  they  say 
wrong  or  when  they  say  right,  by  their  saying  merely.  I 
wait  to  see  if  they  carry  the  sayings  into  practice. 

.  ‘‘If  the  minister  ultimately  injure  himself  he  will  do 
so  (after  this  explanation),  with  bis  eyes  open. 

“Very  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  treaty,.  I 
assured  the  Rajah  that  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  no 
change  would,  take  place.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
assurance,  I  gave  him  a  ring  as  a  solemn  pledge  to  re¬ 
main  with  him  and  to  be  handed  down  to  his  successor,  in 
order  that  each  time  they  looked  at  the  ring,  they,  might 
repose  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  assurance  given  by  the 
Resident  who  negotiated  the  treaty.  But  what  did  this 
imply?  The  explanation  and  the  right  understanding  of 
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that  point  ia  important.  I  suspected  that  there  might  lurk 
in  the  Rajah’s  mind  much  uneasiness  respecting  that  stipu¬ 
lation  in  the  treaty  which  empowers  the  Company  to  assume 
the  country.  I  resolved  therefore  to  remove  all  uneasiness 
upon  that  score,  and  I  assured  him  that  there  would  he  no 
such  change,  that  is,  that  the  country  never  would  be 
assumed  by  the  Company  or  at  all  taken  out  of  the  Rajah’s 
management,  such  was  the  object  and  the  extent  of  the 
pledge  made  to  His  Highness— how,  it  may  be  asked,  came 
I  to  be  so  positive  in  such  an  assurance?  for  the  following 
plain  and  simple  reason: 

i  “  By  the  treaty  the  Sircar  is  bound  to  follow  the  advice 

of  the  British  Government  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  and  people,  the  Resident  under  .this 
comprehensive  stipulation  possessing  the  right  of  interfering 
by  advice,  enjoys  the  means  of  correcting  errors,  obviating 
failures,  regulating  justice,  &c.,  and  thereby  removing  all 
pretext  for  assuming  the-country  or  rather  rendering  the 
consideration  even  of  such  an  extreme  measure  for  ever 
'  and  for  ever  unnecessary.  • 

“  But  'again,  it  may  be  asked,  what  security  has  the 
Resident,  that  his  advice  will  be  followed?  Why  simply 
this — should  any  minister  of  this  country  be  daring  enough 
j  to  resist  his  advice  when  sanctioned  by  Government — the 
>  Rajah  and  the  Resident  will  lay  hold  of  that  minister  and 
throw  him  into  the  Valiatoray*  surf  and  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  towards  every  succeeding  minister  who  should 
design  the  ruin  of  his  master.. 

“Should  it  again  be  supposed  that  there  may  come  a 
Rajah  who,  to  save  a  minister,  would  risk  his  own  musnud, 
I  have  no  observation  to  make  upon  such  a  case— the  con- 
,  sequences  are  obvious  to  every  one. 

“Finally,  it  might  possibly  be  asked,  if  the  Resident 
possess  such  power,  why  has  he  not  during  the  last  two 
years  had  recourse  to  the  Valiatoray  surf,  against  those 


*  A  port  about  Trivandrum, 
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who  not  only  slighted  his  advice,  but  who  everywhere  openly 
and  secretly  set  him  at  defiance? 

“The  answer  to  this  last  question  could  be  given  in  a 
few  clear  and  plain  sentences,  but  I  have  said,  that  I  over¬ 
look  the  past — and  nothing  but  necessity,  a  necessity 
originating  with  others  shall  ever  bring  me  to  refer  to  those 
subjects. 

“This  letter  contains  matters  of  high  importance,  it 
must  be  distinctly  explained  to  the  minister  and  impressed 
upon  his  mind.  I  also  keep  a  copy  of  it. 

Your’s  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  0.  Macaulay/’ 

It  was  wrong  in  sentiment  and  offensive  in  tone.  It 
was  derogatory  to  the  position  of  the  Maharaja,  for  it  was 
assumed  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  powers  that  the  Mahsrsja  should  perforce  act  up  to  the 
behests  of  the  Resident.  This  the  Dalava  would  not  tolerate,  I 
Soon  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  Velu  Thampi  by  Col. 
Macaulay  underwent  a  change  and  was  soon  transformed  > 
into  active  enmity.  He  described  the  minister  as  a  “tempo-  ( 
rising,  equivocating,  prevaricating,  and  marauding  boy.’’  j 
This  objectionable  language  filled  the  minister  with  indigna¬ 
tion  and  he  resolved  not  to  hold  office  as  long  as  Col. 
Macaulay  represented  the  Honourable  Company  in  Travan-  , 
core.  He  gave  the  Resident  to  understand  that  he  would 
rather  give  up  his  appointment  than  be  exposed  to  such  vile 
and  humiliating  treatment.1  The  obstinate  Resident  mis-  i 
represented  the  Dalava’s  intention  and  wrote  to  the  British 
Government  that  “the  Dewan  was  afflicted -with  a  com-  1 
plaint  which  sometimes  laid  him  up;  that  the  Dewan 
himself  had  informed  him  that  he  was  unable  to  conduct  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  requested  to  be  relieved  and  that  ' 
unless  he  be  relieved,  it  is  certain  that  the  poor, Raja  will  be 
likely  to  be  injured.” 


1  Shungoonny  Menem,  History  of  Tfavancore,  p.  328, 
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■  There  occurred  another  incident  at  the  time  which 
led  to  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  two.  The  Dalava 
ordored  the  attachment  of  the  lands  of  Mat'hu  Tharakan 
;  who  owed  large  sums  to  the  Sirkar  by  way  of  tax  on  his 
extensive  lands.  The  Tharakan,  being  a  persona  grata  with 
the  Resident,  threw  himself  on  his  protection  and  set  up  a 
case  that  he  “  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Sirkar  for  some 
time,  that  some  of  his  goods  had  been  confiscated  and  its 
|  value  misappropriated  by  YeluThampy.”  Macaulay  resolved' 
to  interpose  his  influence  to  prevent  the  Dalava  from 
exercising  his  authority.  A  mandate  was  issued  to  cancel 
the  attachment.  Velu  Thampi  refused  to  submit  to  this 
•  kind  of  high-handed  interference.  But  the  Resident 
would  not  yield  his  point.  He  enunciated  the  law  in  a 
mariner  which  was  nothing  less  than  strange.  He  said  that 
the  Dalava’s  proceedings  against  Mat'hu  Tharakan  “  was 
dictated  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  base  treachery  and  tyranny” 
j  arid  observed  that,  “if  arrears  of  tax  arose  from  the  neglig¬ 
ence  of  the  Sirkar,  it  should  not  reap  any  advantage  from  its 
own  wrong  and  wilful  negligence."  I  solemnly  declare,  said 
He,  “that  I  will  interfere  in  a  way  that  will  make  him  surely 
repent  his  conduct.”1  Macaulay  thereupon  pressed  the 
i  Maharaja  to  dismiss  the  minister  who  then  decided  to  hold 
on  to  the  last  for  the  satisfaction  of  thwarting  the  Resident 
who  was  now  his  personal  enemy.  The  Resident  insisted 
tba-t  tHe  minister  should  retire  from  service  and  take  *  his 
abode  in  British  Malabar  on  a  pension  of  Rs.  500  per  mensem 
i  which  he  might  receive  from  Mr.  Baber,  the  Collector  of 
Malabar.  The  Maharaja  who  was  unwilling  to  let  him  go 
!  wrote  to  the  Madras  Government  requesting  them  to  recall 
Macaulay  and  appoint  another  officer  in  his  place. 

'■  ‘  Meanwhile  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  subsidy 
i  was  demanded  by  the  Resident  with  relentless  severity.  ' 
The  Maharaja  managed  to  pay  one  half  of  the  amount  due 

1  ^Latt&jLtstPdYe.isftB-oited  .iii  Shungoonny,  Menon’s  History  ctTravaneore, 
"pp.  320.333.  ■  .WV... : 
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to  the  Company,  and  the  Madras  Government  directed 
some  relaxation  of  the  pressure.  The  Resident,  however,  1 
pressed  the  demand  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the 
balance.  The  Maharaja  again  complained  that  the  new 
treaty,  which  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  Resident,  / 
was  unbearable,  and  that,  though  the  Dalava  was  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve  to  meet  the  demands,  he  was  oon-  , 
siderably  hampered  in  his  efforts  by  the  unwarrantable 
interference  of  the  Resident.  Bala  &£ma  Yarma  pressed 
the  Madras  Government  for  the  recall  of  Macaulay  and  the 
latter  in  his  turn  pressed  the  Maharaja  to  dismiss  Velu-  , 
Thampi  from  the  Dewanship. 


The  Storm 
gathers. 


This  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Resident' 
roused  Velu  Thampi  to  the  adoption  of  violent  measures.  , 
Matters  took  a  serious  turn.  Macaulay  be^ 
came  more  obstinate  than  ever.  Vglu 
Thampi  professed  his  willingness  to  resign1 
his  office,  but,  under  oover  of  pretended  acquiescence  to  t 
the  Resident’s  wishes,  he  set  himself  to  organise  an  in¬ 
surrection  to  teach  a  lesson  to  the  Resident.  The  suspici-  ' 
ous  death  of  St'hanSpathi  Subbayyan  at  Alleppey  whither  i 
he  had  gone  to  see  Velu  Thampi  on  business  led  to 
open  rupture.  The  Dalava  realised  that  his  position  was 
getting  dangerous.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  in  organis-  1 
ing  his  forces  to  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of  Macaulay 
eyen  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  British 
Government.  The ‘patriotic’ party  pledged  their  support  in  < 
carrying  out  the  schema.  Ksrala  Yarma  Raja  ofMsveli- 
kkara,  who  possessed  great  influence  over  the  Maharaja  also1 
appears  to  have  thrown  his  weight  in  favour  of  a  trial  of1 
strength.1  However,  the  attempt  of  Velu  Thampi  to  rise 
against  the  British  Government  does  not  appear  to  have  met 


I  App.  Doo.  C0VII1,  p.  26A- 
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f  with  universal  support  in  the  country.  There  were  people  in 
many  parts  of  Travancore  who  were  indifferent.  There  is 
distinct  evidence  to  show  that  the  chief  commander  of 
/  the  military  forces,  Mart’handan  Cliempakarsman,  entered 
his  emphatic  protest  against  commencing  hostilities1. 
YSlu  Thampi,  however,  overruled  him  and  collected 
reinforcements  from  all  classes  of  the  people  in  differ- 
<  ent  parts  of  the  state. 

The  affairs  of  Coohin  favoured  a  combination  of 
'  the  two  states  against  Col.  Macaulay.  The  &5ja  of  Cochin 
was  also  a  weak  prince  who  was  content  to  live  a 
quiet  life  at  Vellarappalli  while  he  allowed  the  minister 
j  Psliyat'hu  Ao'han  to  administer  the  state  as  he  liked.  Both 
states  presented  the  same  spectacle  in  their  administration. 
Paliyat'hu  Atfhan  began  his  career  by  murdering  the  &£ja’s 
officers  who  were  likely  to  become  his  rivals.  He  wished 
also  to  remove  from  his  path  the  younger  men  who  were 
likely  to  compete  with  him  in  the  long  run  for  the  premier* 
ship.  One  such  was  Kunju  Krishna  Menon,  a  favourite  of 
theftaja.  The  intentions  of  Paliyat'hu  Ao'han  were  so  well- 
known  that  the  &aja  would  never  permit  the  young  man  to 
'  stir  out  of  the  palace.  Alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  the 
minister,  and  finding  it  unable  to  protect  Kunju  Krishna 
Menon  from  his  wrath,  the  ftaja  begged  Col.  Macaulay  to 
take  the  young  man  under  his  special  protection.  Kunju 
Krishna  Menon  was  permitted  to  accompany  the  Resident 
to  the  British  town  of  Cochin  and  take  his  abode  in  the 
Residency.  The  Ao'han  immediately  demanded  his  sur¬ 
render,  which  being  refused,  he  swore  to  punish  the  Resident. 
f  Thus  both  the  ministers  who  were  already  united  in  private 
friendship  with  each  other  were  stirred  by  a  common 
motive  against  Ma,oaulay  who,  they  believed,  was  not  only 


1  App.  Doc.  OOYIII,  pp.  259-264. 
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their  personal  foe  but  also  a  dangerous  enemy  to  both  , 
countries.  “Paliyath  Menon  deputed  a  private  messenger 
to  Quilon,  with  a  secret  despatch  to  Velu  Thampy  Dalpwa 
and  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected  military,  proposing  to 
them  the  massacre  of  the  British  Resident  and  his  small  • 
garrison  in  the  fort  at  Cochin,  and  offering  his  co-operation  , 
in  the  affair.” 

On  this  point  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  bet¬ 
ween  Shungoonny  Menon,  the  historian  of  Travancore,  and 
Radmanabha  Menon,  the  historian  of  Cochin,  who  along 
with  the  author  of  the  Cochin  State  Manual  affirms  that  the  1 
negotiations  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance  from  Velu 
i  Thampi  and  not  from  the  Ao'han.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  the  ministers  of  both  States,  both  of  them  virtually 
independent  of  their  rulers,  were  equally  determined  to 
strike  at  the  Resident,  their  inveterate  enemy. 

It  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  Macaulay’s  influence 
in  the  governments  of  Travancore  and  Cochin.  Velu  Thampi 
enlisted  recruits  to  the  army,  and  collected  arms  and 
ammunition  on  a  large  scale.  He  negotiated  with  the  1 
Zamorin  and  the  French  at  the  Isle  of  France  for  assistance  . 
when  required.  The  plan  of  operations  was  soon  arranged. 
The  garrisons  at  Alleppey  and  Paiur  were  to  unite  in  an  ) 
attack  on  the  fort  of  Cochin  while  another  force  was  to 
march  against  the  British  garrison  at  Quilon.  The  Resident 
requested  the  Government  of  Madras  for  military  assistance.  ' 
He  also  wrote  to  the  officer  commanding  the  British  forces 
in  Malabar  to  send  a  force  without  delay.  Three  battalions  ■ 
were  ordered  to  march  from  Malabar,  while  another  British 
regiment  and  three  battalions  of  native  infantry  with  ' 
artillery  were  directed  to  proceed  from  Trichinopoly.  Vslu 
Thampi  feigned  great  alarm  at  these  arrangements  and  1 
offered  to  resign  his  office  and  retire  to  Calicut.  A  sum  of  > 
money  was  advanced  to  him  for  his  expenses,  and  his  request 
for  a  party  of  British  troops  to  escort  him  thither  was  alsd  1 
granted.  A  pick  of  the  Resident’s  escort  was  ther&upon 
gent  to  Alleppey. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  situation  thus  created,  a 
body  of  armed  men,  six  hundred  in  number  under  Psliyat'hu 
Ac'han  and  two  of  Velu  Thampi’s  officers, 
^begins*110"  surrounded  the  Residency  at  midnight  on  ‘ 
the  29th  December  1808,  and  surprised 
the  Resident  by  discharging  muskets  at  all  the  openings 
of  the  house.  Macaulay  contrived  to  escape  by  concealing 
himself  in  one  of  the  inner  recesses.  Kunju  Krishna 
Menon  also  managed  to  escape  and  join  his  patron.  Before 
day-break  they  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  a  country 
vessel  and  finding  their  safety  in  a  British  ship  which  had  I 
arrived  at  the  Cochin  roads.  The  insurgents  plundered  the 
house  and  put  to  death  the  few  sepoys  and  domestic  servants 
who  were  there.  They  then  broke  open  the  jail,  let  the 
prisoners  loose  and  spread  consternation  and  havoc  in  the” 
town.  On  the  approach  of  British  reinforcements  the  rebels 
1  retreated, 

On  learning  the  discouraging  tidings,  Velu  Thampi 
quitted  Alleppey  for  Quilon  where  he  found  himself  at  the 
I  head  of  a  large  number  of  armed  men  well-supplied  with 
ammunition.  Another  large  body  of  Nayars  was  reported  to 
be  advancing  upon  the  cantonment.  Lieut.  Col.  Chalmers 
1  who  commanded  the  subsidiary  force  acted  with  great 
promptitude.  “He  detached  Captain  Clapham  with  five 
companies  of  the  IVth  regiment,  and  a  gun,  to  occupy  some 
heights  near  the  Dewan’s  house,  and  to  remain  there  during 
the  night  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  force  being 
placed  between  the  fire  of  two  parties.  On  approaching  the 
heights  Capt.  Clapham  found  that  a  small  hill  on  the 
right  of  the  road  was  already  held  by  the  insurgents, 
whose  numbers  were  increasing  every  moment,  and  he 
had  scarcely  time  to  load  when  ha  was  attacked  by  a 
strong  body  in  column.”1  A  good  deal  of  firing  took  place. 

/  The  Dalawa’s  forces  were  ultimately  obliged  to  retreat. 


T.  W.  J-  Wilson— History  of  the  Madias  Army,  VqI,  UL  p.  207- 
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Next  morning  Capt.  Clapham  having  been  joined  by 
Major  Hamilton  with  two  companies  of  the  XIHth  regiment 
seized  the  Dalava’s  house  at  Quilon  and  captured  six  four- 
pounders  which  had  been  mounted  in  front  of  it. 

The  Travancore  troops  from  the  north  attempted  to 
make  a  junction  with  the  Dalava’s  men  who  were  encamped 
at  Quilon.  A  portion  of  the  force  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Nlntakara  estuary1  about  five  miles  north.  Major  Hamilton 
pushed  on  to  oppose  this  movement.  It  was  found  that 
a  considerable  number  of  men  had  already  crossed  the  water 
and  had  gone' up  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  remainder. 
Hamilton  attacked  them  instantly  and  drove  the  rest  into 
the  water,  killing  about  four  hundred.  A  number  of  Trhvan- 
coreans  is  said  to  have  drowned.  The  guns  were  then  opened 
upon  the  Travancore  Carnatic  battalion  on  the  opposite  side 
which  was  compelled  to  retire,  but  in  about  two  hours 
the  men  returned  with  several  guns  and  began  to  fire, 
which  was  replied  to  by  the  British  force  on  the 
southern  bank.  While  this  was  going  on,  Col.  Chalmers 
directed  Major  Hamilton  to  fall  back  lest  he  should  be  cut 
off  from  the  cantonment.  In  the  afternoon  it  was  reported 
that  ten  thousand  Travancoreans  were  advancing  towards 
Quilon  from  Paravttr.  Col,  Chalmers  then  moved  the  troops 
into  the  ruined  fort  as  being  a  more  defensible  position. 
But  finding  that  no  immediate  attack  was  to  be  apprehended 
he  left  the  fort  early  next  morning  and  encamped  near  the 
cantonment  which  he  entrenched  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Early  in  Junuary  the  British  army  received  reinforcements. » 

Meanwhile  there  occurred  at  Alleppey  an  unfortunate 
event  which  has  been  interpreted  by  certain  historians  to  be 
“a  convincing  instance  of  the  cruel  and 
TheA?leppey.at  treacherous  disposition  of  V elu  Thampi 
and  the  disgraoe  of  his  country’s  cause.’’ 
“Three  European  military  officers  including  surgeon  Hume 
1  Wilson  calls  this  place  lvioa,  which  appears  to  be  an  anglicised  form  of 
Aliyikkal. 
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and  a  lady  in  one  party,  and  twelve  European  soldiers  of  his 
Majesty’s  12th  regiment  and  thirty-three  Indian  soldiers  in 
another,  were  proceeding  from  Quilon  to  Cochin  and  while 
near  Purakkad  they  were  seized  by  the  Travancore  troops 
and  put  in  close  confinement,  one  batch  at  Purakk&d  and  the 
other  at  Alleppey”.  This  statement  is  taken  fromShungoonny 
Menon’s  History  of  Travancore.  But  Mr.  Nagam  Aiya 
who  relies  on  this  omits  a  portion  of  Shungoonny  Menon’s 
account  which  says  “they  were  taken  up  by  the  military 
who  had  been  scattered  over  those  parts  in  large  bodies, 
and  who  now  began  to  exhibit  a  declared  enmity  towards 
the  Company’s  people”.  Shungoonny  Menon  proceeds  to  say 
that  “In  consultation  of  the  ministerial  officers  stationed  at 
Alleppey,  all  these  were  confined,  the  first  party  in  the 
Poracaud  Bankshall,  and  the  second  at  Alleppey.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  matter  was  reported  to  Vslu  Thamby  Dalawah, 
with  an  application  for  his  sanction  for  the  immediate  execu¬ 
tion  of  those  unfortunate  and  innocent  men.’’  Nagam  Aiya, 
however,  says  that  Velu  Thampi  ordered  the  wholesale 
j  butchery  and  that  they  were  all  accordingly  murdered  in  the 
beach  at  Purakk&d.  He  adds: — “The  European  soldiers 
were  tied  back  to  back  in  couples  and  thrown  into  the  Palla- 
thurithy  river  on  the  eastern  side  of  Alleppey  with  heavy 
stones  tied  round  their  necks.”  According  to  Shungoonny 
Menon  it  was  only  the  three  officers  who  were  butchered  at 
Purakkad  while  the  European  and  Indian  soldiers  were 
confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pallat'hurut'hi  river  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Alleppey.  The  distance  between  Palla- 
<  fhurut’hi  and  Purakkad  is  nearly  ten  miles. 

Thornton1  and  Wilson2  who  wrote  their  books  on  the 
history  of  India  in  1842  and  1845  respectively  both  record 
the  incident.  The  former  has  not  made  any  attempt  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  blame,  but  attributes  it  to  the  “turpitude 
'  and  moral  degradation”  of  the  people  of  the  land.  But 

1  Thornton— History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  121-122. 

%  H.  H.  Wilson — History  of  British  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  251. 
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Wilson  makes  Vela  Thampi  responsible  for  the  atrocity; 
He,  however,  does  not  cite  any  authority  from  which  he  got 
his  information.  It  must  be  noted  that  he  had  no  particular 
knowledge  of  South  India  or  the  details  of  its  history  as  he 
was  living  in  Calcutta  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
career  in  India.  In  1866,  Beveridge  wrote  that  Velu  Thampi 
atrociously  murdered  Mr.  Hume,  a  British  surgeon,  and 
thirty-four  soldiers  of  the  12th  regiment  whom  he  had 
entrapped  into  his  custody. 

Thus,  there  seems  to  be  a  concensus  of  opinion  that 
a  number  of  men  and  a  few  officers  suffered  a  cruel  death 
either  at  PurakkSiJ  or  at  Alleppey  or  perhaps  in  both  places 
together.  How  the  party  happened  to  be  at  Alleppey  is  not 
free  from  doubt.  Some  authors  say  that  they  were  a  part 
of  the  British  force  sent  from  Malabar  in  response  to 
Macaulay’s  requisition  for  men  to  be  despatched  to  Quilon, 
while  others  maintain  that  they  were  proceeding  from  Quilon 
to  Cochin.  Thornton  has  accounted  for  the  landing  of 
the  party  in  the  following  manner.  “The  vessel  that  had 
appeared  in  sight  so  opportunely  for  the  Resident  was 
one  of  several  which  were  conveying  reinforcements  to  the 
British  strength  in  Travancore,  All  of  these  arrived  in 
safety  except  one  having  on  board  a  surgeon  and  thirty- 
three  privates  of  his  Majesty’s  12th  regiment.  This  vessel, 
being  detained  by  some  accidents,  put  into  Alleppi  for 
a  supply  of  water  and  other  necessaries.’’1  According  to 
Grant  they  landed  at  Alleppey  mistaking  the  place  for  Qui¬ 
lon.3  Mr.  Achyutha  Menon,  the  author  of  the  Coohin  State 
Manual,  does  not  mention  the  incident.  Nagam  Aiya  follows 
in  the  wake  of  Shungoonny  Menon,  adding  that  “  the 
Dalawa  perpetrated  a  wholesale  massacre  of  Europeans  and 
thus  disgraced  himself  and  the  country’s  cause,  for  no 
Travancdrean  has  been  able  since  to  justify  this  unaccount¬ 
ably  wicked  proceeding  of  Velu  Thampi,  and  to  that  cursed 

1  Thornton — History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  Vol.  IV,  p.  121. 

2  James  Grant— The  History  oi  India,  Vol.  I,  j.  430- 
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day  is  attributed  all  the  subsequent  trials  and  misfortunes 
into  which  the  country  was  plunged.”1 

This  is  an  overdrawn  picture.  Admittedly  Velu 
(  Thampi  was  not  present  on  the  scene  of  this  barbarous 
incident,  for  he  had  quitted  Alleppey  several  days  previ¬ 
ously  and  proceeded  to  Quilon.  Padmanabha  Menon,  a 
careful  and  fair-minded  historian,  does  not  implicate  the 
Dalava  in  the  crime.3  On  the  other  hand,  he  makes  a  definite 
statement  that  the  people  who  were  present  on  the.  shore 
were  the  culprits.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  part  taken 
by  the  Dalava  in  the  ordering,  supervising,  or  approving  of 
the  murder.  An  admission  made  by  Grant  also  serves  to 
exculpate  the  Dalava;  for  he  sayB  that  the  party  got  badly 
drunk  and  became  intoxicated.3  It  is  possible  that  the 
misbehaviour  of  some  members  of  the  party  might  have 
led  to  a  scuffle,  whereupon  the  inhabitants  of  Alleppey 
subjected  them  to  a  condign  and  cruel  punishment. 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  misunderstanding 
of  relevent  facts  on  the  part  of  the  various  writers. 
"VAlu  Thampi  has  been  regarded  as  an  enemy,  of  the 
'  British  Government.  Loyalist  writers  would  naturally 
vie  with  one  another  in  coupling  the  name  of  a  rebel  leader 
with  the  blackest  adjectives.  “The  hard-hearted  minister”, 
says  Shungoonny  Menon,  “who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
mercy,  sanctioned  the  wholesale  murder  of  the  helpless, 
jparty  without  tne  least  hesitation,  and  the  unfortunate 
and  unoffending  men  were  all  cruelly  murdered  there.”4 
The  evidence  on  which  Shungoonny  Menon  professes 
t,o  base  his  account  was  supplied  by  RSmalingam,  then  a 
dressing  boy  under  Col.  Chalmers,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
present  when  the  unfortunate  men  were  murdered.  The 
dressing  boy  becomes  a  cook  boy  in  the  account  given  by 

1  Travancore  State  Manual,  Vol.  1,  pp-  4o8-439. 

2"  History  of  Oochin  (Malayalam)  Part  II,  p.  756. 

3  ~  James  Grant— The  History  of  India,  p,  430, 

4  History  of  Travancore,  p.  337- 
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Grant.1  Ths  nature  of  the  statement  said  to  have  been 
given  by  R&malingam  disproves  its  veracity.  Granting  for 
argument  that  Ramalingam  or  any  other  servant  was 
actually  present  at  the  scene  of  murder,  and  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape,  even  he  could  not  say  that  the  act  was 
done  under  Velu  Thampi’s  authority,  for  the  Dalava  waS 
not  on  the  spot.  From  the  extract  given  by  Grant  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  “massacre  was  commanded  by  the  collector 
of  pepper  named  Popina  Pilly”.  Thus  Velu  Thampi’s  com¬ 
plicity  is  not  proved.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
Dalava  was  responsible  for  creating  a  state  of  War. 

Velu  Thampi  resolved  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
people  to  enlist  their  co-operation.  From  Quilon  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  Kuptara  and  issued  a  proclama- 
•  proclamation!  ^on*  It  was  a  document  of  forcible  expres* 
sion  and  eloquence.  The  people  of  Tra* 
vancore  had  learnt  to  look  upon  the  British  Govern* 
ment  as  a  powerful  ally.  They,  however,  resented  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  British  Resident  in  the 
administration  of  the  state.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
at  one  time  Vslu  Thampi  was  known  to  the  people  as  the 
bosom  friend  of  Col.  Macaulay  and  that  it  was  through  his 
untiring  labours  that  the  Maharaja  was  forced  to  affix 
his  signature  to  the  agreement.  It  was  therefore  diffi* 
oult  for  the  Dalava  to  establish  his  good  faith  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  when  he  counselled  a  rebellion.  The 
apprehension  of  ultimate  defeat  was  shared  by  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  task  of  persuasion  was  thus  one 
of  great  difficulty.  Velu  Thampi  therefore  stated  his 
Case  in  such  forcible  language  that  the  whole  country 
seethed  with  a  spirit  of  uncompromising  hostility  towards 
those  who  were  described  as  enemies  to  the  country. 


1  History  of  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  430. 
3  App.  Doc.  CXClV-p.  220. 
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The  minister  described  the  unique  position  of  Travancore, 
and.  the  greatness,  of  its  former  rulers  as  contrasted  with 
the,  present  situation  produced  by  the  grasping  policy  of 
the  Company’s  government  in  demanding  moneys  which 
/were  not  due  to  them,  but  levied  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  appeal  was  made  in 
defence  of  the  Hindu  religion,  the  cherished  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  and  above  all,  the  prestige 
of  royalty.  It  was  a  declamation  calculated  to  give 
strength  to  the  aggressive,  and  inspire  courage  in  the  weak, 
and  vacillating.-  It  was,  issued  on  the  first  of  Makaram 
1  98-1  M.  E.1 

The  proclamation  had  the  desired  effect.  The  country 
rose,  as  one,  man  to  fight  its  battles  to  the  utmost  of  its  re* 
1  sources.  Armed  men  came  in  thousands  upon  thousands  to 
join  Velu  Thampi’s  standard.  The  Travancore  army  consis¬ 
ted  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  with  eighteen  guns. 
Lieut., Col.  Picton  who  had  arrived  from  Cannanore  advanced 
against  a  large  body  which  had  occupied  some  heights  in 
front  of  the  Quilon  cantonment,  while  Major  Hamilton 
moved  against  another  body  with  guns,  which  had 
taken  up  a  position  on  the  left  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
cantonment  upon  which  they  had  opened  fire.2  Col.  Chal- 
|  mers  accompanied  this  latter  column.  Captain  Newall  was 
left.bahind  to,  defend  the  camp.  The  British  army  was- 
successful  in  both  attacks.  Meanwhile  a  part  of  the 
Travapcore  Carnatic  Brigade,  with  guns,  appeared  on  the- 
heights  to  the  west  of  the  cantonment  and  opened  fire.  It 
Was  immediately  charged  and  forced  to  retire,  and  the 
guns  were  captured.  At  the  same  time,  three  regular 
corps  of  NSyars  which  had  advanced  on  the  right,  of 
the-  oamp  had  been  attacked  and  dispersed  by  Captain 
HewalJ.  The  engagement  lasted  four  hours.  A  good  many 

1  .  ~ 

2  This  account  is  mainly  baaed  on  Col.  Wilson— History  ol  the.  Madras 
Army. 
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Travancoreans  were  killed.  The  British  casualties  amounted  ' 
to  one  hundred  and  forty^one  killed  and  wounded.  The 
success  of  the  British  army  in  the  engagements  at  Quilon 
was  highly  commended  by  the  Governor-in-Gouncfi  at 
Madras.  A  further  attack  was  made  by  the  Travancoreans  < 
on  the  3lst  January  but  they  were  defeated  with  such  loss 
that  the  men  deserted  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  affairs  in  the' north  were  equally  disappointing  to 
the  insurgents.  The  defeat  at  Quilon  induced  V§lu  Thampi 
to  concentrate  his  attention  on  Cochin  > 
Attack  m  CqcWh.  wbich  waS  he](j  by  a  strong  English  force 
under  Major  Hewitt.  A  division  of  the  Travancore  army 
was  immediately  despatched  to  assist  P&liyat'hu  Ac'ban  in  t 
capturing  the  place.  On  the  19th  January  the  combined 
army  advanced  towards  Cochin  in  three  columns-  of  a 
thousand  each.  They  erected  a  battery  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  islandofVaipin,  doing  considerable  damage  by  opening 
fire.  Hewitt’s  men  made  a  determined  attack.  Both  sides  , 
lost  heavily.  But  the  advantage  was  again  on  the  side  of 
the  British  forces.  The  insurgents,  however,  remained 
near  Cochin  and  made  an  attempt  to  cut  off  supplies  to  the 
British  garrison  both  by  land  and  sea.  They  also  plundered 
the  property  of  the  Dutch  Governor  of  the  place  and  des-. 
troyed  his  garden.  Finding  that  his  men  were  not  well 
provided  with  muskets,  Pgdiyat'hu  Ac’han  communicated 
with  Valu  Thampi  and  obtained  a  supply.  A  fresh  attack  on 
Cochin  being  apprehended,  Hewitt’s  men  made  the  utmost 
endeavours  to  withstand  it.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
advance  would  be  from  the  south.  But  when  the  attack  was 
actually  made,  it  was  from  the  east  that  they  approached 
the  place,  after  setting  the  customs  house  on  fire  and  demo¬ 
lishing  the  bridge  at  MattSncheri,  The  combined  army 
evinced  considerable  enthusiasm.  Their  guns  were-de  cor¬ 
ated  with  red  flowers  which,  it  was  believed,  wefe  harbingr  j 
erg  of  victory, 
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After  a  severe  engagement  of  three  hours  the  British 
army  was  again  suooessful,  Once  again  the  Government  of 
Madras  expressed  their  warm  approbation  of  the  bravery  of 
their  troops  stationed  at  Cochin  and  congratulated  Major 
Hewitt  who  “with  great  skill  and  bravery  repulsed  the 
numerous  and  united  force  of  the  troops  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin”.  Years  afterwards,  in  1840,  a  regiment  of  the 
Madras  native  infantry  was  authorised  to  bear  the  word 
“Cochin”  on  the  colours  and  appointments  in  commemor¬ 
ation  of  this  service. 

During  all  this  time  attempts  were  being  made  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Travancore,  and  Mr.  Blackburn,  the  i 
Company’s  envoy,  was  staying  in  Palamcotta  to  push  on 
with  the  negotiations.  But  the  efforts  proved  inf ructuous., 
Yslu  Thampi  continued  to  instil  courage  in  his  Cochin  ally, 
the  Psliyat'hu  Ac'han,  and  give  him  detailed  directions  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  fighting  was  to  be  continued. 
The  Madras  Government  realised  that  matters  had  reached 
a  crisis  which  demanded  the  despatch  of  a  larger  force. 
Col.  Cuppage,  the  officer  commanding  in  Malabar,  was 
ordered  to  march  from  the  north.  His  ranks  received  con- 
k  siderable  reinforcements  from  Malabar. 

The  tidings  of  the  march  got  into  the  nerves  of  P&li- 
yat'hu  Ac'han  and  made  him  vacillate.  But  Valu  Thampi, 

I  who  kept  himself  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
from  day  to  day,  revived  the  Ac'han’s  drooping  spirits  by 
example  as  well  as  by  precept.  Men,  fire,  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  he  would  send  al],  and  he  advised  the  Ac'han  to  remove 
the  ftsja  of  Cochin  to  a  place  of  safety  in  Vefi&rappalli,  and 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  British  force  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  It  was  confidently  asserted  that  the  whole 
I  trouble  of  the  invasion  would  be  over  within  thirty  days. 
The  Adhan,  however,  was  frightened  by  the  manifestations 
of  British  power,  and  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  the  danger  un¬ 
scathed,  With  an  easy  conscience  he  resolved  tp  avail 
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himself  of  the  promise  of  amnesty  held  out  by  the  pro¬ 
clamation  issued  by  the  Madras  Government.  “He  agreed  to 
surrender,  if  he  should  be  assured  of  security  to  his  person, 
honours,  family  and  property”.  The  stipulations  made  by 
Macaulay  were  accepted,  the  Ac'han  undertaking  to  abandon 
his  alliance  with  Vslu  Thampi,  to  obey  the  Company’s 
orders  in  all  matters,  to  permit  the  British  forces  to  march 
through  Cochin  territory,  to  supply  the  necessary  provisions 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  to  lend  his  full  support  in 
putting  down  the  insurrection.  Thus  the  Ac'han,  one  of 
the  prime  movers  of  the  insurrection,  abandoned  the  cause. 
Within  a  few  days  of  this  arrangement  the  &aja  of  Cochin 
died  at  Yellarappalli.  His  successor  was  in  favour  of 
continuing  the  struggle.  For  about  six  weeks  desultory 
fighting  continued,  the  Cochin  forces  co-operating  with 
those  of  Travancore. 

Vslu  Thampi  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last.  The  British 
army  was  proceeding  to  Travancore  from  two  directions. 

Col.  Cuppage  marched  through  the  northern 
Further  stages.  frori  tier  and  advanced  to  the  south  without 
meeting  any  opposition.  Col.  St.  Leger  pushed  on  towards 
Aramboly  with  a  force  composed  of  one  regiment  of  European 
soldiers,  another  of  Indian  cavalry,  and  three  battalions  of 
Indian  infantry.  A  detachment  of  artillery  and  a  regiment 
from  Ceylon  were  also  to  join  him.  Two  divisions  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  Wallace  and  Lieut.  Col,  Gibbs  respectively 
were  stationed,  the  first  in  the  Tinnevelly  district  and 
the  other  in  the  vicinity  of  WynSd  to  keep  the  Tra- 
vancoreans  in  check  and  eventually  to  co-operate  with 
Col.  St.  Leger.  The  Madras  Government  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  referring  to  the  closest  alliance  during  many 
years  between  the  British  Government  and  Travancore, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  British  armies  in  “saving  the  latter 
from  subjection  to  the  power  of  Tippu  Sultan”  and  ex¬ 
pressing  their  extreme  surprise  at  the  military  preparations 
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•of  great  extent  which,  had  lately  taken  place  in  Tra* 
vahGore  ■  in-  purposes  hostile  to  the  British  Government, 
■the  attack  on  the  British  Resident  and  the  assault  on  the 
subsidiary  force  stationed  at  Quilon.  It  ascribed  the  unavoid¬ 
able  necessity  of  military  measures  to  the  intrigues  of  Vslu 
Thampi,  and  declared  that  the  British  Government  had  ‘'no 
other  object  than  to  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  that  danger- 
I  ous  minister  and  to  re-establish  the  connection  of  the  two 
,  governments  on  a  secure  and  happy  foundation.  The 
Governar-in-Council  proclaimed  that  the  approach  of  the 
British  troops  need  occasion  no  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  who  conducted  themselves  peaceably,  that  their 
persons  and  property  would  be  quite  safe,  and  that  parti¬ 
cular  orders  would  be  issued  to  give  no  disturbance  to  the 
Brahmans  and  religious  establishments  throughout  the 
'  entire  country.  Copies  of  this  were  distributed  broadcast. 

Col.  St.  Leger  and  his  men  arrived  from  Trichinopoly 
and  encamped  near  the  Ararnboly  pass  (6th  February).  The 
pass  was  protected  by  a  strong  wall  supported  by  well-built 
bastions  provided  with  guns.  “The  southern  fortified  lines 
of  Travancore,  commencing  among  rugged  hills  on  the  sea- 
coast,'  near  Cape  Comorin,  joined  such  hills  as  came  in  the 
way,  as  far  as  the  mountain  range  which  separates  the 
eastern  and  western  coast,  these  fortifications  completing 
the  boundary.  The  lines  were  divided  into  two  separate 
parts  by  a  high  mountain,  those  next  the  sea  being  called 
the  “Southern  lines,”  those  carried  beyond  that  mountain 
to  the  ghats,  the  Aramboly  lines”.  The  highroad  from 
Palamootta  passed  through  the  centre  of  them  by  a  gate 
covered  with  two  large  circular  bastions,  and  defended  by 
several  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  extent  of  the  whole  was 
about  two  miles,  embracing  a  rugged  hill  on  the  south¬ 
ward,  completely  fortified,  and  a  very  strong  rock,  about 
half  way,  called  the  northern  redoubt,  beyond  which,  to  the 
range  of  mountains  it  was  nearly  inaccessible  in  deep 
jungle.  The  works  consisted  of  small  well-built  bastions 
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for  two  and  three  guns,  joined  at  different  intervals  by 
strong  and  neat  curtains,  the  whole  cannon-proof,  and 
covered  by  a  thick;  thorny  hedge,  the  approach  to  which  was 
rather  difficult,  from  the  wild  state  of  the  country,  within 
cannon  range  of  the  walls. 

Col.  Welsh,  one  of  the  officers  who  has  left  for  us 
the  above  description  of  the  frontier  defences,  proposed  to 
Col.  St.  Leger  that  the  entry  should  be  effected  by  a. 
coup  de  main.  The  latter  accepted  the  suggestion  though 
with  much  reluctance.  An  escalade  was  attempted  in  the; 
darkness  of  the  night  before  the  approach  of  the  British, 
army  was  suspected  by  the  Travancoreans.  The  ascent 
was  accomplished  with  great  difficulty,  and  required  six- 
hours  of  actual  scrambling  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  walls. 
It  proved  successful  and  the  whc  le  lines  were  taken  poss*. 
ession  of,  the  next  morning.,  The  arsenal  which  was  filled- 
with  arms,  ammunition  and  many  stores  and  ordnance  fell- 
into  their  hands.  Col.  St.  Leger  now  encamped  inside  the- 
walls.  The  works  on  both  sides  of  the  gate  were  destroyed. 
He  complimented  Col.  Welsh  in  the  most  flattering  terms 
and  requested  him  to  convey  to  the  officers  and  men  who 
composed  the  detachment  for  escalade  under  his  command 
“the  most  unqualified  approbation  of  their  gallant  exertions 
in  accomplishing  an  object  which  must  ever  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  military  records.” 

Col.  St.  Leger ’s  army  was  now  reinforced  with  a 
regiment  and  some  artillery  from  Ceylon.  On  the  17th 
February  the  army  marched  for  the  interior.  They  found 
the  Travancoreans  strongly  posted  near  the  village  of 
Nagercoil  across  a  river  with  high  banks,  commanding  the 
approach,  and  several  cannon  pointed  down  on  the,  high¬ 
road.  The  force  was  supposed  to  number  six  hundred  men.. 
Captain  Mcleod  formed  the  line  for  the  attack,  and  drove 
them  from  their  guns  after  a  very  heavy  fire  of  cannon-  and 
musketry.  The  defenders  were  routed  and  dispersed.  Nine, 
capital  guns  and  several  dead  bodies  were  the  fruits  of  thia ; 
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victory.  The  loss  of  the  British  army  was  two  officers 
killed  and  forty  nine  rank  and  file  slain  and  wounded. 
They  also  took  possession  of  KottSr  and  Nagercoil  without 
any  further  effort. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  the  British  garrison,  having 
been  strengthened  by  a  regiment  under  Lieut.  Ool.  Stuart, 
attacked  the  Travancoreans  who  were  encamped  at  Kili- 
kollur  about  three  miles  from  Quilon.  It  was  defended  by 
about  five  thousand  men,  and  protected  by  batteries  besides 
a  deep  nullah  full  of  water  in  their  front.  Ool.  Picton 
directed  his  efforts  to  turn  the  left,  of  the  position, 
while  Stuart’s  division  made  the  .  attack  in  front.  Both 
attacks  were  successful.  The  Travancoreans  abandoned 
their  position  leaving  their  guns  behind.  The  Governor-in- 
Gouncil  was  pleased  to  record  “the  high  sense  which  he 
entertained  of  the  skill  and  judgment  evinced  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Chalmers  in  the  arrangement  made  by  him  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  attack”.  He  was  also  directed  to  convey  to 
the  officers  and  men  the  public  thanks  of  the  Honourable 
the  Governor-in-Council  for  their  meritorious  exertions  on 
this  occasion. 

On  the  same  day  (19th  February)  the  forts  of  Udayagiri 
and  Padmanabhapuram  fell  into  their  hands,  having  been 
abandoned  by  the  Travancore  troops.  Col.  Welsh  continues: 
“We  succeeded  at  last  in  breaking  open  the  treasury,  and 
found  all  the  cash  chests  open,  with  one  solitary,  rupee  on  the 
floor,  and  two  small  jewels,  evidently  left  on  purpose  for  our 
annoyance.  We  had  already  captured  sixteen  elephants,  and 
about  fifty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  with  some  hundred  guns; 
but  the  greatest  curiosities  were  a  gun  and  mortar  both  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  mounted  on  the  parade,  in.Oodaya- 
gherry  and  cast  in  .  the  place,  by  some  European  artists. 
They  were  made  of  brass,  the  gun  16  ft.  long  and  bored  as  a 
twenty-two  pounder,  was  so  extremely  massive,  that  twelve 
hundred  men  assisted  by  sixteen  elephants  could  not  move 
it  even  for  a  few  yards’’. 
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At  this  stage  Col.  St.  Leger  received  a  communication 
from  the  Maharaja  asking  for  peace.  The  Col.  replied 
that  the  first  proof  of  the  Maharaja’s  sincerity  would 
be  his  allowing  two  of  the  British  troopers  to  pass  on  tb-Ooh 
Chalmers’  camp  at  Quilon  and  return  unmolested  with 
an  answer.  On  the  assurance  of  safety  being  given; 
two  troopers  were  sent.  They  returned  to  the  camp  in  due 
time  with  letters  from  the  Maharaja,  Col.  Macaulay  and 
Col.  St.  Leger.  An  armistice  was  declared  on  the  26th  of 
February.  In  the  meantime  the  subsidiary  force  at  Quilon 
under  Col.  Chalmers  continued  to  be  hemmed  in  by  the 
Travancoreans  during  St.  Leger’s  advance.  But  ultimately 
he  was  able  to  carry  their  work  of  defence,  capture  the 
artillery  and  disperse  the  force.  Col.  Chalmers  engaged 
in  several  actions  with  the  Dalava’s  forces  though  without 
definite  results. 

The  capture  of  the  Aramboly  lines  and  the  progress 
of  the  British  expedition  caused  considerable  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  dismay  among  the  Travancore  ranks  who  there¬ 
upon  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Col.  Chalmers  soon  march¬ 
ed  towards,  the  capital  and  encamped  at  a  place  within 
twelve  miles  of  it  (26th  Feb.).  Col.  St.  Leger  commenced  his 
march  on  the  28th  of  February,  the  troops  moving  by  the 
right  and  the  baggage  on  the  left.  But  fighting  there  was 
none,  for  there  was  no  need.  The  army  reached  PSppanam*  | 
kodu,  three  miles  south  east  of  the  capital,  and  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  banks  of  the  Kafamana  river.  In  the  north 
Col.  Cuppage  also  crossed  the  frontier  and  advanced  tb 
Parttr.  All  was  now  lost  and  Velu  Thampi  paid  his  last  | 
respects  to  the  MahSiSja  and  quitted  Trivandrum  which  he 
was  not  destined  to  see  again.  Before  he  left  the  capital 
the  fallen  minister  was  careful  enough  to  instruct  the 
MahSrSja  regarding  the  course  to  be  taken  to  safeguard 
his'  own  interests  and  those  of  his  dynasty  and  state,  i 
“Being  a  patriotic  minister  and  a  faithful  subject  of  Tra- 
vancore,  aiid  conscious  of  hieoWn  guilt'  and'  wrong  doings;  i 
68 
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,  he  resolved  honestly  to  take  the  blame  upon  himself  and 
save  his  sovereign  and  the  country,  and  requested  that  all 
the  blame  may  be  distinctly  imputed  to  him,  when  the 
i  British  Government  would  question  His  Highness”. 

Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  are  agreed  in 
the  view  that  the  Dalava  went  to  the  hills  of  Kunnat'hur  to 
,  save  himself.  But  a  traditional  account  which  has  found 
the  acceptance  of  generations  states  that  he  did  so  with 
a  desperate  obstinacy  to  collect  men  and  money  for  yet 
1  another  struggle.  The  fates  were  however  against  him. 

The  KampIt’iJSn  of  Manpati,  a  stubborn  chieftain  who  exer- 
i  cised  a  combined  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  in  the  up- 
country  from  whom  the  Dalava  hoped  for  ultimate  assist¬ 
ance,  was  now  no  more.  The  inhabitants  were  demoralised 
l  by  the  reports  of  a  series  of  defeats  at  the  hands  of  British 
army.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  secret  journey  to 
Kunnat'hur  that  Vein  Thampi  received  the  hospitality  of  the 
i  Koyil  Thampursn  -of  Kilimanflr.  Leaving  his  sword  there 
as  a  memento  of  his  visit  the  Dalava  bid  his  farewell 
saying  that  all  about  him  would  be  known  ere  long.  The 
sword  is  still  preserved  in  the  KilimSnOr  KottSram  as  a 
valuable  heirloom. 

(  Gol.  Macaulay  now  made  his  appearance  in  St.  Leger’s 
camp  and  was  •  saluted  with  17  guns.  The  appointment  of 
Thampi  Iravi  (Ummini  Thampi)  as  Dewan  (15th  March 
'  1809)  in  the  place  of  Y6lu  Thampi  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  Resident  and  marked  a  further  stage  in  the  success 
of  the  peace. negotiations.  The  MahSrSja  agreed  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  the  war  besides  the  arrears  of  subsidy. 

•  Eleven  lakhs  of  rupees  were  paid  before  the  end  of  the 
month.-  The  Madras  Government .  proposed  that  the  guns 
and  stores  oaptured  by  the  troops  should  become  public  pro¬ 
perty  upon  the  payment  to  the  army  of  their  value,  which 
should  be  charged  to- the  £taja.  But  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  disapproved  of  the  idea  of  levying  a  double  penalty 
greeting  that  the  stores  should  be  paid  for,  The  Oarnatic 
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brigade  and  some  of  the  Nayar  battalions  in  the  service 
of  Travancore  were  disbanded  and  the  defence  of  the 
Maharaja  and  the  country  was  entrusted  solely  to  the 
subsidiary  force.  The  native  officers  of  the  late  Carnatic 
brigade  were  brought  into  the  camp  and  disgraced  by -the 
drummers  of  the  line  who  cut  their  jackets  off  their  backs 
and  then  turned  about  with  the  Rogue’s  March.  “It  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  Maharaja  had  an  arsenal  within 
the  palace  which  contained  140  pieces  of  serviceable  con  non, 
14,000  stand  of  muskets  and  bayonets  besides  ammunition 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  all  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
deliver  up.v  The  Dewan  also  visited  the  camp  and  was 
received  with  military  honours  and  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns,  f 
Thampi  Iravi  was  thus  publicly  proclaimed  as  the  accre¬ 
dited  minister  of  the  Maharaja.  Soon  after  the  British 
army  was  withdrawn,  a  portion  of  the  subsidiary  force 
being,  however,  permanently  stationed  at  Quiion  for  main- 
taining  internal  peace.  Thus  the  friendship  between  the 
two  powers  was  re-established;  but  the  authority  of  the 
Maharaja  underwent  considerable  diminution.  Macaulay 
was  now  the  master  of  the  situation.  He  had  virtually  , 
succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  threat  that,  should  any  minister 
of  the  country  be  daring  enough  to  resist  his  advice  when 
sanctioned  by  government,  the  &aja  and  the  Resident 
would  lay  hold  of  that  minister  and  throw  him  into  Valiya- 
thura  surf. 


Thampi  Iravi  evinced  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm-in 
apprehending  Velu  Thampi,  a  service  in  which  Macaulay 
took  great  personal  interest.  It  was  at 
Velu  Thampi  kills  instance  0f  the  Resident  that  Col.  St. 

Leger  wrote  to  the  Mahsr£ja  to  deliver  up 
the  person  of  the  Dalava  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  . 
receipt  of  his  letter.  The  Dewan  despatched  several  com¬ 
panies  of  soldiers  under  Travancore  and  British  officers  to 
find  out  the  whereabouts  of  his  predecessor  and  apprehend 
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him  in  order  that  lie  might  be  handed  over  to  the  British; 
authorities.  A.  reward  of  fifty  thousand  rupees  was  offered  • 
to  the  person  who  might  succeed  in  apprehending  him.  The 
Maharaja  issued  repeated  commands  to  his  officers  - 
to  seize  the  minister  forthwith  and  bring  him  in  chains 
to  Trivandrum.1  The  fallen  Dalava  was  obliged  to  move 
from  place  to  plaoe  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  surrendering 
and  falling  a  victim  to  the  vindictiveness  of  bis  enemies. 
A-t  last  he  took  refuge  in  a  POtti’s  house  at  Mannatis  on 
*  tha  bank  of  the  Kollakatavu  river.  The  secret  was  soon  out, 
t  and  KsryakkSr  Malian  Pillai  with  a  company  ofN&yars 
under  a  Subadar  surrounded  the  place  where  the  Dalava 
had  set  up  a  fugitive  abode.  The  house  was  soon  broken  in. 
Valu  Thampi,  realising  the  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence  rather  than 
allow  the  enemies  to  capture  him  alive.  He  ordered  his 
brother  to  despatch  him  but  the  latter  would  never  commit 
fratricide.  The  Dalava  therefore  plunged  his  dagger  into 
his  own  bosom.  Fearing  that  the  self-inflicted  wound  might 
prove  not  fatal,  he  cried  out  to  his  brother  to  complete 
the  work.  This  time  the  brother  complied  with  his  request; 
and  with  one  stroke  of  the  sword  he  severed  the  head  from 
the  body. 

When  the  pursuers  forced  open  the  door  and  entered 
1  the  apartment  they  found  Valu  Thampi  but  a  corpse, 
His  brother  was  taken  captive  to  Quilon  and  hanged 
as  an  accessory  in  the  murder  of  their  comrades,  in  the 
presence  of  the  12th  regiment,  drawn  out  to  witness 
this  execution.  The  Dalava’s  body  was  taken  to  Tri- 
vandriim  where  it  was  exposed  on  a  common  gibbet. 
Many  of  l\i?  accomplices  were  also  seized,  taken  to 
Trivandrum  and  hanged.  The  Dalava’s  house  was  razed  to 
the  ground  and  his  relatives  were  transported  to  the  Mala- 
i  dives.  Some  of  them  having  been  compelled  to  touch  at 
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Tuticorin  owing  to- the  severity  of  the  weather  are  reported, 
to  have  committed  suicide  while  others  died  in  prison.  Many, 
were  flogged  and  several  men  of  position  were  hanged  , or 
banished  the  country  for  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion.- 
Macaulay  was  the  author  of  this  posthumous  disgrace  to  one 
who  was  once  his  own  friend  and  a  faithful  supporter  of  the 
British  cause.  The  Resident  defended  his  vindictive  measures, 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  a  just  retri¬ 
bution  for  the  foul  treachery  and  sanguinary  cruelty  of  the  J 
Dalava  and  his  brother.  The  Government  of  Bengal  thought, 
that  the  execution  of  the  Da-lava’s  brother  was-  defensible 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  implicated  in  the  murder  of 
Surgeon  Hume  and  the  British  soldiers  near  Alleppey.  It 
is  possible  that  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  the  > 
evidence  of  his  complicity. 1 

What  punishment  Velu  Thampi  might  have  had  to 
suffer  if  he  were  living  is  a  different  matter.  But  Lord  1 
Minto,  the  Governor-General,  condemned 
condem'ned  a°f  °f  Macaulay  in  very  strong  langu¬ 

age.  “The  ends' of  justice  and  the  purposes  .  > 
of  public  security”  said  he,  “were  attained  by  the  death 
of  the  Dew  an;  and  the  prosecution  of  a  vindictive  policy 
when  the  object  of  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  was  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  common  humanity  and  the  principles 
of  a  civilised  Government.”  Macaulay  tried,  to  excul¬ 
pate  himself  with  the  explanation  that  the.  act.  was. 
done  under  the  command  of  the  ruler.  But  the  Goyernor- 
General  observed  that,  “although  the  act  was  ostensibly  that 
of  the  6sja,  yet  it  would  not  be  believed  by  the  public  that 
it  had  not  the  Resident’s  sanction  and  did  not  originate  in 
his  advice.  He  went  further”  observing  that  even  if  the 

1  The  Daiava’s  brother  was  Padmanabhan  Thampi.  'ihe  person  who  is 
said  to  have  supervised  the  murder  of  the  British  officers  at  Alleppey  . 
was  Vaikam  Padmanibha  Pillai,  Pepper  Sarvfidhikaryakk&r.  See  Grant-, 
History  of  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  43Q- 
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$5ja  had  commanded  the  act  with  a  view  to  impress  upon 
the  British  Government  the  notion  that  he  had  not  parti’ 
oipated  in  the  treachery  of  his  minister,  yet  a  sentiment  of 
just  abhorrence  of  the  measure  itself,  and  a  regard  for  the 
reputation  of  the  British  Government,  should  have  induced 
the  Resident  to  prevent  the  exposure,  or,  if  anticipated,  to 
have  publicly  proclaimed  his  disapprobation.”  It  was  this 
sense  of  fairness  of  some  of  the  British  authorities  which 
drew  the  Indian  States  under  a  bond  of  close  and  abiding 
friendship  with  the  English  Bast  India  Company  and  the 
King  of  England. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  British  officer  who  was 
administering  a  portion  of  Malabar  at  the  time,  enunciating 
a  noble  principle  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in  spite 
of  grave  provocation  to  the  contrary.  On  the  recovery 
|  of  the  body  •  of  Pala&i  $aja,  once  an  ally  but  then  a 
determined  enemy,  who  was  slain  in  an  engagement 
with  the  British  force,  Baber  treated  the  deceased  with 
respect,  ‘assembled  all  the  Brahmans’  and  saw  to  it 
“that  the  customary  honours  were  performed  at  his 
funeral”.  “I  was  induced  to  this  conduct”,  said  he, 
“from  the  consideration  that,  although  a  rebel,  he  was  one 
of  the  natural  chieftains  of  the  country,  and  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  that  account  rather  as  a  fallen  enemy.  If  I  have 
acted  unjudieiously,  I  hope  some  allowance  will  be  made 
for  my  feelings  on  such  an  occasion.”  And  he  records  his 
reasons  in  these  words.  “Notwithstanding  that  every  effort 
of  moderation  and  lenity  was  pursued  towards  the  Rajah, 
nothing  could  get  the  better  of  bis  natural  restlessness  and 
ferocity  of  disposition  which,  aided  by  the  evil  counsels  of 
his  advisers,  impelled  him  to  the  most  desperate  acts,  and 
produced  an  infatuation  which  rendered  him  insensible  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity  or  reason.  His  annihilation  became 
necessary  for  the  stability  and  security  of  the  government 
and  its  subjects.  While  this  severe  necessity  existed,  the 
recollection  of  the  services  he  has  performed  during  the 
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infancy  of  our  government  cannot  but  inspire  ns  with  a 
sentiment  of  regret  that  a  man  so  formed  should  have 
pursued  a  conduct,  should  have  thrown  so  insuperable  a  bar 
to  all  kind  of  accommodations”.1  This  attitude  taken  by  a 
brother  British  officer  four  years  before  Macaulay’s  vindic¬ 
tive  action  against  Velu  Thampi  should,  if  followed  have 
saved  the  Resident  from  condemnation. 

Velu  Thampi  Dalava  was  a  man  strong-willed  and 
courageous,  arrogant  and  headstrong.  But  the  real 

meaning  of  his  policy  and  actions  has  \ 
explained.  been  greatly  misunderstood,  particularly 
his  attitude  towards  the  English.  At  first 
he  was  not  merely  a  warm  friend  of  the  Resident, 
but  also  a  sincere  supporter  of  the  British  connection,  i 
He  used  all  his  talent  and  energy  in  advising  the 
MahSraja  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  against  giving  to  the  Company’s 
agents  the  right  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Travancore 
under  any  pretext  whatsoever.  He  even  suffered  ridicule  for 
the  ‘betrayal’  of  his  country’s  interests.  But  he  opposed  with 
equal  determination  the  unsympathetic  and  unjust  acts  of 
Col.  Macaulay  when  he  attempted  to  use  his  powers  and  his  j 
opportunities  tyranically  against  Travancore.  The  corres¬ 
pondence  between  him  and  the  Resident  reveals  a  most 
unenviable  situation.  “By  the  treaty’’,  said  the  Resident, 
“the  Sircar  is  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  British  ^ 
Government  in  all  cases  whatsoever  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  and  people,  the  Resident  under  this  compre¬ 
hensive  stipulation  possessing  the  right  of  interfering  by 
advice  enjoys  the  means  of  correcting  errors,  obviating 
failures,  regulating  justic  etc.”  The  Mahsr&ja  complained 
that  the  new  treaty  which  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  Resid¬ 
ent  was  unbearable.  The  Dalava  strained  every  nerve  to  meet 
the  demands,  but  was  hampered  by .  the.  unwarrantable,. 


I  Logan— Malabar  Manual,  Vol.  I,  pp,  553-054. 
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acts  of  the  Resident  in  realising  the  moneys  due  to  the 
Government.  The  Maharaja  urged  the  recall  of  Col. 
Macaulay  more  than  once  but  the  request  was  repeatedly 
rejected.  • 

The  political  condition  of  Cochin  and  the  invitation 
of  his  friend  the  Paliyat'hu  Ac'han,  strengthened  Vein 
Thampi’s  resolve.  He  fought  and  failed,  and  paid  for  his 
recklessness  with  his  own  life.  More  than  a  century  of 
association  with  the  British  has  created  in  the  people  of 
Travancore  a  feeling  of  absolute  reliance  on  British  justice 
and  a  warmth  of  loyalty  to  the  crown  of  England.  But  Valu 
Thampi  lived  at  a  time  when  the  idea  of  paramountcy  was 
in  its  nascency.  The  condemnation  of  the  proceedings  initi¬ 
ated  by  Macaulay  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  wfhich 
were  rendered  necessary  appear  to  be  well-deserved.  '‘The 
proceedings  in  Travancore”  says  Wilson  “were,  in  truth, 
among  the  least  justifiable  of  the  many  questionable  trans¬ 
actions  by  which  the  British  power  in  India  has  been 
acquired  or  preserved.  The  protection  of  the  Raja  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  generous  and  politic;  the  military  com¬ 
mand  of  his  country,  subsequently,  was  necessary  for 
objects  of  British  policy,  and  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
pacific  interests  of  the  Raja  and  prosperity  of  his  limited 
dominion.  To  impose  upon  him  the  maintenance  of  a  force 
infinitely  more  numerous  than  was  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  the  cost  of  which  heavily  taxed 
its  resources;  to  urge  the  exaction  with  unrelenting  rigour; 
and  tcf  resent  with  unpitying  vengeance  the  passions  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  deep  sense  of  national  wrong  among  a  semi- 
barborous  and  demoralised  race1, — were  unworthy  of  the 
character  of  the  British  nation  for  justice  and  generosity, 
of  the  civilization  it  had  attained,  and  the  religion  it  pro¬ 
fessed.”2  - 

1  This  estimate  of  the  people  of  Travancore  betrays  astounding  ignorance. 

The  facts  narrated  in  these  pages  entirely  disprove  the  allegation,  b 
%  History  of  British  India,  MoL  I;  p.  258.  "  .  ;.r_. 
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The  choice  of  Macaulay  to  fill  the  office  of  Resi¬ 
dent  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the 
troubles.  The  Major  was  quite  as  bad  in  statesmanship  * 
as  he  was  reckless  and  inefficient  in  the  battlefield.1  The 
evils  suffered  by  Travancore  at  the  time  were  due  to  a 
conjuncture  of  evil  influences,  an  incompetent  and 
vindictive  Resident,  a  headstrong,  tactless  and  miscalculat-  1 
ing  minister,  and  an  imbecile,  unimaginative  and  favourite- 
ridden  Maharaja. 


The  new  minister,  Thampi  Iravi,  was  a  man  of 
ambition;  and,  notwithstanding  his  great  personal  regard  | 
for  the  ruler,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
he  new  minister,  from  him  on  several  matters.  He 

was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and, intelligence,  and  had 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Yet 
he  was  too  ambitious  for  power  and  wished  to  acquire 
a  reputation  superior  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  But  the  { 
times  were  difficult.  The  ruler  took  little  interest  in 
public  business,  and. sank  into  the  old  ways  of  indolence  and 
irresponsibility  when  the  fear  of  annexation  was  removed. 
The  minister  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  conduct¬ 
ing  t-he  administration.  The  country  was  in  an  unsettled 
condition  and  the  memory  of  the  insurrection  took  a 
considerable  time  to  die  out.  Thampi,  however,  made  the 
best  of  the  situation.  Taking  a  deep  personal  interest  in; 
realising  the  public  revenue  from  all  the  available  sources, 
he  pursued  a  comprehensive  policy  to  improve  the  financial  I 
condition  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  establish  peace  and. 
order.  The  officers  of  justice  were  ordered  to  put  the 
maximum  vigilance  into  their  work.  The  right  of  associ-  f 
ation  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  people  for  centuries  was 
discouraged.  Effective  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  meetings. 

X  For  his  failures  in  Kayattar  and  Panjalamkurichi,  see  H.  B.  Patel 
Gazetteer  of  the  Tinnevelly  District,  pp.  83  &  437;-^also  Col.  Wilson* 
History  of  the  Madras  Army,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  43. 
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to  voice  forth  disapproval  .of  measures  adopted  by  govern¬ 
ment.  Even  the  bell-metel  trumpet,  which  had  been  given  to 
the  people  of  NSnjanad  as  a  mark  of  distinction  as  well  as 
to  enable  them  to  summon  public  meetings,  was  taken  away 
by  force.  A  system  of  watch  and  ward  was  established  in 
order  to  obtain  information  of  any  popular  movement 
against  the  Government.  Jails  were  established  in  every 
district.  Public  tranquility  was  secured  by  effective  mea¬ 
sures.  The  Dewan  cared  for  no  popularity  and  stopped 
short  of  no  rigour  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  wishes. 
Like  Velu  Tbampi,  he  devoted  his  best  energy  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  and  trade.  The  jungle  of  Anthi- 
kkS^u  between  NeyySttinkara  and  Trivandrum  was  cleared, 
and  bazaars  were  built.  Storehouses  were  constructed.  A 
number  of  weavers  were  settled  upon  the  place  and  all 
encouragement  was  given  to  them  to  establish  looms.  The 
place  was  named  Balarsmapufam  in  honour  of  the  Maha¬ 
raja.  The  Dewan  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  place  in  pursuing  a  liberal  economic  policy.  He  knew 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  state  depended  on  the 
i  increase  of  exports  and  imports.  Alleppey  and  Quilon  lay 
so  far  away  in  the  north  that  they  could  hardly  help 
the  growth  of  trade  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 
He  sought  to  encourage  trade  by  opening  a  new  port 
near  Trivandrum.  The  place  was  not  difficult  to  choose. 
For,  eight  miles  in  the  south  lay  Vilinjam  with  its 
'  memories  of  old  commercial  importance,  a  port  sought  after 
by  foreign  merchants  for  many  oenturies.  This  place  the 
Dewan  would  improve  and  raise  to  the  status  of  the  premier 
port  in  TraVancore.  He  would  construct  a  navigable  canal 
from  there  to  Balar&mapuram*  Thus  his  schemes  of  econo¬ 
mic  improvement  was  comprehensive.  So  greatly  was  the 
success  of  his  administration  appreciated  that  he  earned 
three  different  titles,  R&ya  RSya  R&ya  PrathSpavantha,- 
PadmanSbhadasa  Bahadur  and  Mahudul  Mulk  Mahumud 
Paula. 
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But  the  success  of  Thampi  Iravi  was  transient. 
Misfortunes  soon  thickened  around  him.  It  is  not  possible 
to  estimate  how  much  of  it  he  owed  to  his  own  vanity  and 
recklessness.  He  soon  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Maharaja.  There  was  a  certain  member  of  the  MSvelikkara 
Baja’s  family,  a  persona  grata  with  the  ruler,  residing 
in  the  palace  at  the  time.  The  Maharaja  treated  him 
with  great  consideration  and  called  him  Elaya  &£ja  by 
courtesy.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  object  to  make  the 
prince  his  successor.  The  Dewan  disapproved  of  the 
prince’s  interference  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  he 
disliked  him  for  his  superciliousness  and  his  intrigue.  The 
enmity  between  the  two  might  have  been  also  due  to  the 
prince’s  attachment  to  Yslu  Thampi.  The  Dewan  proposed 
to  the  Maharaja  that  Kerala  Varma  should  be  sent  away 
to  Mavelikkara.  But  the  young  Maharaja,  who  could 
brook  no  opposition  to  his  own  inclinations,  began  to 
dislike  the  Dewan,  a  dislike  which  soon  grew  into  enmity 
and  hatred.  The  Maharaja  was  parsimonious  in  public 
expenditure,  but  was  prodigal  in  private  life.  Fond  of 
pageantry  and  scrupulous  in  the  performance  of  the 
outward  exercises  of  religion,  he  decided  to  celebrate 
the  usual  Murajapam  on  the  same  scale  as  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  financial  condition  of  the  state  being  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  demands  for  the  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  the  subsidy  to  the  British  Government 
pressing,  the  Dewan  advised  the  sovereign  to  suspend  the 
Murajapam  in  order  that  the  saving  thus  effected  should 
pay  off  a  part  of  the  subsidy.  This  irritated  the  Maharaja 
beyond  measure.  It  also  created  a  strong  party  in  the  palace 
against  the  Dewan  headed  by  Kerala  Varma.  Thampi  Iravi’s 
life  was  threatened  and  he  complained  to  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Government  of  India  considered  that  the  Dewan 
was  entitled  to  their  protection  and  gave  the  Maharaja  to 
understand  that  the  Dewan’s  assassination  would  be  an  act 
Of  hostility  against  themselves.  The  Governor-General 
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resolved  that  the  Resident  should  stay  at  Trivandrum  to 
control  the  hostility  of  the  Durbar,  and  subsequently  the 
Resident  was  instructed  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the 
claircis  of  the  young  6aja  to  style  himself  Elaya Raja  or  heir- 
apparent  of  Travancore.  Col.  Macaulay  made  the  enquiry, 
taking  statements  from  the  Rani,  state-officers  and  others, 
and  recorded  his  finding  against  the  preferred  claim.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Maharaja  insisted  on  Kerala  Varma’s  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  court.  In  the  meantime  Col.  Macaulay  had 
retired  and  Col.  Munro  was  appointed  Resident  in  his  place 
(1810).  “The  inability  of  the  ruling  power  so  to  administer 
the  state  as  to  avert  financial  difficulty  in  the  payment  of 
subsidy  went  so  far  as  to  evoke  the  threats  of  the  Para¬ 
mount  Power  that  it  would  assume  the  direct  management 
Of  the  country  for  the  security  of  the  funds  destined 
to  such  subsidy.” 

In  the  midst  of  these  complications  Bala  Rama 
.  Varma  died  on  the  26th  of  Thulam  986  M.  E.  (7th 
November  1810),  leaving  no  male  member 
Close  of  the  reiga.  -n  farajjy  to  succeed  to  the  musnad.  The 
Only  members  in  the  ruling  family  at  the  time  were 
four  princesses,  Lakshmi  Bayi,  Parvathi  Bayi,  Lakshmi 
Bayi’s  daughter  Rukmini  Bayi,  and  a  young  female  child 
who  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  reign  of  this  Maha¬ 
raja  was  a  dismal  chapter  in  the  history  of  Travancore, 
in  fact  the  only  one  in  the  course  of  many  centuries.  His 
immediate  predecessors  were,  as  we  have  seen,  men  of  great 
ability  and  patriotism,  who  devoted  their  time  and  energy  to 
the  advancement  of  the  public  weal.  But  notwithstanding 
the  sense  of  security  from  foreign  invasion  which  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Maharaja  was  not  able  to  govern  the 
country  properly  and  advance  the  interests  of  his  people. 
The  Mah5.fS.ja  spent  the  major  portion  of  his  time  in  the 
-ppmpany  of  favourites,  and  preferred  the  pleasures  of  the 
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89nses  to  the  regularity  and  discipline  of'  successful  states¬ 
manship.  .No  ruler  of  Tra  van  core  was  so  unfortunate  as  he 
in  his  ministers  and  his  advisers.  JayanthanNainjuthiriwas 
as  unprincipled  as  he  was  avaricious  and  vainglorious.  Sam- 
prathi  Kunchu  Nllan  Pillai,  who  pulled  the  strings  from 
behind,  was  a  monster  of  iniquity.  Vslu  Thampi  Dalava,  was  i 
so  self-willed  and  arrogant  and  imbued  with  so  high  a  sense 
of  his  own  importance  that  the  Maharaja  was  frequently 
Obliged  to  register  the  minister’s  decrees.  The  Maharaja 
at  first  agreed  to  the  proposals  of  Vslu  Thampi  to  rise  t 
against  the  British  power  but  eventually  gave  his.  assent 
with  equal  readiness  to  the  capture  of  the  Dalava  and  the  ' 
extermination  of  his  family  and  friends.  Expedients  were 
devised  from  time  to  time  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
temporary  peace.  But  the  causes  of  unrest  were  permanent, 
though  superficial  wounds  were  skinned  over  and  made 
endurable  by  temporary  palliatives.  The  disbanded  soldiery 
became  a  menace  to  public  security.  The  insolent  parading 
of  political  authority  by  Col.  Macaulay  engendered  an 
attitude  of  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Thampi 
Iravi  began  well,  but  found  it  impossible  to  please  either  the  i 
Maharaja  or  the  Resident.  The  people  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  Government.  It  was  reserved  for  his  successor  Rani 
Gauri  Lakshmi  Bayi  to  remove  the  evils  and  to  initiate  a 
system,  of  peaceful  administration  under  the  aegis  of  the  ' 
Paramount  Power. 


Gauri  Lakshmi  Bayi,  986-990  M  E. 

Gauri  Lakshmi  Bayi  was  the  heir  to  the  musnad. 
She  was  barely  twenty  years  old  and  possessed  little  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  world;  for  in  those  days 
succession  settled.  ^  members  of  the  royal  family  led  a 
more  or  less  secluded  life  within  the  walls  of  the  palace. 
This  encouraged  Kerala  Varma  to  contest  t.he  right  to 
succession,  He  refused  to  take  the  previous  decision  of  his 
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y  claims  as  final.  The  East  India  Company  had  by  this  time 
made  themselves  responsible  for  the  internal  security  of 
the  state.  They  had  assumed  the  authority  to  determine 
the  succession.  The  Rani  invited  the  Resident  for  an  inter¬ 
view  and  pressed  her  claims. 

Munro  sent  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  dignitaries 
including  the  members  of  the  Ycgam  in  the  Sri  Fadmanabha 
temple,  the  prominent  priests  and  the  important  officers 
and  took  elaborate  statements  from  them  all  regarding 
the  contention  of  the  ftaja  and  the  precedents  on  the 
subject.1  Though  some  of  them  at  first  supported  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Raja,  they  gave  an  entirely  different  version 
when  Munro  directed  them  to  base  their  opinions  on  the 
records  in  existence.  It  was  in  evidence  that  the  pretender 
Ksfala  Varma  was  clandestinely  taken  into  the  royal 
house  through  the  machinations  of  a  clique  and  made 
to  perform  certain  auxiliary  ceremonies  in  the  temple  in 
the  face  of  the  protest  of  the  Senior  Rani  of  Sttingal. 
The  contentions  of  the  Thampuran  were  repelled.  Foiled 
in  his  attempt,  the^aja  resorted  to  persuasion  and  blandish¬ 
ment  which  also  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  The  Rsiji 
promptly  rejected  his  proposal  that  she  should  adandon 
C  the  right  of  succession  in  his  favour. 

Kerala  Varma,  however,  continued  to  live  at  Trivan¬ 
drum.  He  abused  the  kindness  of  the  R&pi  by  hatching 
many  a  plot  against  her.  The  country  was  split  by  factions) 
partisans  of  the  young  6aja  and  those  of  the  Dewan.  Both 
parties  were  unprincipled  men.  But  the  prince  had  been  a 
r  partisan  of  Velu  Thampi  and  was  now  surrounded  by  turbu¬ 
lent  characters.  The  people  adhered  to  no  consistent  prin¬ 
ciple.  Their  enmity  and  reconciliation  were  often  sudden 
and  apparently  unaccountable.  Col.  Munro  therefore  found 
it  necessary  to  maintain  “a  kind  of  balance  of  power.” 
While  the  Resident  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  prince 
from  adopting  any  improper  measure,  he  found  it  expedient 
1  App.  pp.  229.248,  ' 
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to  support  the  Dewan’s  party  thus  preventing  a  coalition. ; 
Nevertheless,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  residence  of 
Kerala  Varrna  at  the  capital  was  dangerous  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  and  the  safety  of  the  sovereign.  He  was 
therefore  sent  away  as  a  state-prisoner  first  to  Tellicherry 
and  afterwards  to  Chingleput. 

The  young  Rani  possessed  a  cultivated  mind  and  was 
gifted  with  a  sound  judgment.  She  was  able  to  resist  the 
influence  of  evil  counsellors  and  sycophants.  Her  husband, 
6,&ja  6sja  Varma  Koyil  ThampufSn,  was  competent  to  give 
her  sound  advice  in  matters  of  state.  She  also  placed 
full  confidence  in  Ool.  Munro  and  the  British  Government.  < 
The  Rani  frankly  acknowledged  in  her  installation  speech 
that  “being  a  young  female  quite  unprepared  and  unquali¬ 
fied  for  such  a  high  and  responsible  position,  .she  could  not 
do  better  than  place  herself  under  the  guidance  and  support 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  whose  bosom  bad 
been  an  asylum  for  the  protection  of  an  infant  like  Travan- 
core.’’  “To  you  Colonel,”  she  said,  “  I  entrust  everything 
connected  with  my  country.” 


Armed  with  the  support  of  the  Resident  the 
Rani  soon  decided  to  remove  Thampi  1 
TdfsmiasedaV1  Ifavi  from  the  Dewanship.  Her  feelings 
were  embittered  by  the  accounts  of  his 
misappropriation  of  certain  ornaments  and  other  articles 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Dewan  Velu  Thampi  and 
some  of  his  principal  adherents.  It  was  stated  that  the 
articles  were  seized  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  to 
be  confiscated  to  the  state,  but  were  misappropriated 
by  the  Dewan  for  his  own  use.  The  Rani  wrote  to  the 
Resident  that  it  was  her  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  her  engage¬ 
ments  and  to  strengthen  her  friendship  which  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  the  state  and  the  British  Government. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  the  removal  of 
Thampi  Ifavi  from  his  office  was  indispensable.  Seeing 
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that  Thampi  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  RSni 
and  that  his  continuance  in  office  would  therefore  be 
unfavourable  to  the  attainment  of  a  close  and  cordial  union 
between  the  ‘two  States’  the  Resident  complied  with  the 
request.  Munro  took  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Madras 
Government,  and,  after  securing  their  approval  for  the 
intended  step,  he  wrote  to  Thampi  Ifavi  to  say  that  “as 
there  did  not  appear  in  the  judgment  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  “land  of.  Her  Highness  the  Rani  to  be  any  occasion  at 
present  for  the  office  of  Dewan  he  was  relieved  from  the 
'  duties  of  that  situation.”  The  Rapi  accordingly  issued 
Nittus  to  her  officers  announcing  the  removal  of  the 
Dewan  and  the  Resident’s  assumption  of  the  duties  of  the 
administration. 

Thus  removed  from  office,  Thampi  Ifavi  commenced 
his  retaliation  on  the  Resident.  He  set  up  Malian  Pillai, 
the.  former  Yaliya  SarvSdhikirfyakkar,  to  lay  before  the 
Government  of  Madras  certain  charges  against  Munro. 
That  Government  had  too  great  a  confidence  in  the 
Colonel  to  give  any  weight  to  those  accusations.  The 
iattempt  however  recoiled  on  Thampi  Ifavi  himself.  It 
was  resolved  that  he  should  quit  Trivandrum.  Munro  fixed 
Quilon  as  his  place  of  residence  as  he  thought  that!* 
the. presence  of  the  subsidiary  force  there  would  prevent 
him  from  doing  anything  to  dusturb  the  peace.  But  trou- 
‘  bles  soon  arose  in  Quilon  where  a  conspiracy  was  set  on 
foot  and  Thampi  was  implicated  in  the  transaction.  The 
design  was  to  confer  the  sovereignty  of  Travancore  upon 
the. Pychy  Raja,  a  nephew  of  the  Pychy  Raja  already 
referred  to.  The  chief  body  of  conspirators  consisted  of 
discharged  sepoys,  fakeers,  and  disaffected  natives  of  the 
provin.ce.  The  European  officers  were  to  have  been  attacked 
while  at  dinner,  and  the  barracks  set  on  fire  at  the  same 
time  in-order  to  distract  attention,  after  which  the  public 
treasury  was  to  have  been  given  up  to  plunder.  Informa¬ 
tion  having  been  received  by  the  officers,  in  command,  a 
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general  parade  of  the  troops  was  held.  Jamadar  Shaik 
Hoossain  of  the  14th  regiment,  together  with  2  havildars 
and  22  men  of  that  battalion  were  called  out  of  the  ranks, 
and  placed  in  confinement.  Shaik  Hoossain  and  a  Muham¬ 
madan  private  were  tried  in  a  summary  manner,  found 
guilty  and  blown  from  a  gun.  Two  havildars,  and  26 
privates  of  the  14th,  of  whom  16  were  Muhammadans, 
and  10  Hindus,  were  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  They  were  either  shot  or  hanged,  the  sentences 
being  carried  into  execution  at  Quilon,  Oannanore,  Seringa- 
patam,  Trichinopoly,  Vellore,  and  St.  Thomas’  Mount 
respectively.  Thampi  Iravi  was  seized  by  the  Resident's 
people  as  being  the  chief  instigator.  The  result  of  the 
enquiries  made  by  the  Resident  led  him-  to  the  conclusion 
that  Thampi  and  Shaik  Hoossain  had  been  the  originators  of 
the  conspiracy.  He  and  the  Pychy  Raja  were  tried,  by  the 
Oourt  of  the  Travancore  Government.  The  former  was 
sentenced  to  death  but  this  sentence  was  commuted  to 
‘  banishment,  and  he  was  removed  to  Nellore.  The  Pychy 
Raja  wras  banished  to  Ohingleput,  but  was  released  from 
confinement  in  1815.1 

On  the  dismissal  of  Thampi  Iravi,  Munro  assumed  the 
Dewanship  at  the  request  of  the  Rapi  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Government  of  Madras.  Munro  wrote  to  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  “the  office  of  the  Dewan  should  be  discontinued 
and  that  the  Resident  should  superintend 
Resident.Dewan.  ^  administration  of  affairs  if  that 
measure  should  be  agreeable  to  Ihe  wishes  of  Her  Highness 
the  Rani  and  the  people.”  The  appointment  of  the  Resident 
as  the  minister  of  the  state  was  opposed  to  principle, 
As  pointed  out  by  Nan 00  Pillai,  a  former  Dewan  of  Travan¬ 
core,  “justice  demanded  that  the  Ruler  should  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  country  through  her  own  Minister.” 
The  function  of  the  British  Government  was  only  to 
1  This  aocount  is  taken  fiom  Col.  Wilson’s  History  of  the  Madras  Army 
Voi-  Ill,  pp.  355-357. 
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correct  abuses  and  control  the  administration  of  the 
state.  According  to  the  treaty  in  force  the  Company 
engaged  not  to  impede  in  any  wise  the  course  of  the 
rule  or  administration  of  the  &aja  of  Travancore’s  Gov¬ 
ernment;  not  at  all  times  to  possess  themselves  or  enter 
upon  any  part  of  what  regards  the  management  of  the 
present  ftija’s  or  his  successors’  country.  The  Resident 
was  the  man  on  the  spot  to  see  to  it  that  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  were  duly  carried  out.  The  De wan  was  in  law 
responsible  to  the  ruleiv  The  Resident,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  responsible  to  the  Government  of  Madras  for  his 
actions  in  Travancore.  The  union  of  the  two  offices  in  one 
and  the  same  person  was  therefore  a  violation  of  the 
principle.  However,  Munro  entertained  the  idea  of  com¬ 
bining  his  authority  as  Resident  with  the  powers  of 
the  R&ffi’s  minister.  Though  the  two  jurisdictions  were 
clearly  incompatible  with  each  other,  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment  gave  their  approval  to  that  extraordinary  scheme. 
Munro  assumed  the  office  of  Dewan  on  the  23rd  E^avam 
986  (3rd  June  1811).  He  conducted  the  administration 
obtaining  the  formal  sanction  of  the  R&pi  for  the  various 
details  as  well  as  for  modifications  of  policy. 

Munro  was  not  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  the  country.  He  entertained  a  very  low 
opinion  about  the  local  system  of  administration  and  in  his 
report  to  the  Madras  Government  he  gave  expression  to  his 
utter  dissatisfaction.  He  exaggerated  the 
Need  for  reforms.  ev^s  that  prevailed  in  the  public  service. 
In- his  report  to  the  Madras  Government  dated  7th  March 
1818  he  descrioed  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  following 
language.  “Ho  description  can  produce  an  adequate  im¬ 
pression  of  the  tyranny,  corruption  and  abuses  of  the 
system,  full  of  activity  and  energy  in  everything  misohie- 
vous, ,  oppressive  and  infamous,  but  slow  and  dilatory 
to  effect  any  purpose  of  humanity,  mercy  and.  justice. 
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This  body  of  public  officers,  united  with  each  other 
on  fixed  principles  of  combination  and  mutual  support, 
resented  a  complaint  against  one  of  their  number,  as  an 
attack  upon  the  whole.  Their  pay  was  very  small,  and 
never  issued  from  the  treasury,  but  supplied  from  several 
authorised  exactions  made  by  themselves.  They  offered,  on 
receiving  their  appointment,  large  nuzzers  to  the  Rajah,  and 
had  afterwards  to  make  presents,  on  days  of  public  solem- 
nity,  that  exceeded  the  half  of  their  pay.  They  realised,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  large  sums  of  money  and 
were  generally  subjected  to  a  complete  confiscation  of  their 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  The  Rajah,  therefore, 
imposed  no  restraint  on  their  rapacity,  aware  that  their 
plunder  would  be  transferred  to  his  own  treasury.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  this  consideration  had  any  effect  in 
checking  their  extortions.  They  calculated  upon  being  able 
to  conceal  their  property  during  their  lives,  and  felt  little 
concern  as  to  the  mode  of  its  disposal  after  their  death.  On 
the  part  of  the  people,  complaint  was  useless,  redress  hope¬ 
less;  they  had  only  one  remedy,  and  that  was  bribery. 
This  practice  was  universal,  and  it  was  one  of  the  melan* 
choly  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the  people,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  was  necessarily  resorted  to  as  a  good, 
to  mitigate  the  still  more  intolerable  grievances  of  injustice 
and  oppression.  Innocense  was  protected,  justice  obtained, 
and  right  secured  by  bribes.  There  were  also  still  more 
efficacious  means  of  injury,  and  their  universal  use 
produced  an  extraordinary  spirit  of  avarice  in  the 
country;  for  every  man  endeavoured  to  have  a  secret  hoard 
of  money,  as  the  best  protection  of  his  liberty,  property 
and  life”. 

This  description  is  a  grossly  exaggerated  one..  The 
desire  for  power  is  a  well-known  frailty  of  human  nature, 
and  Col.  Munro  wished  to  help  the  people  of  Travancore  by 
taking  charge  of  the. duties  of  Dewan.  The  work  that 
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Munro  was  able  to  do  in  Travancore  was  beneficial  to  the 
state  as  some  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  him  were  of  a 
useful  and  far-reaching  oharacter.  But  the  claim  to  have 
brought  sunshine  into  a  land  of  darkness  does  not  appear  to 
be  legitimate,  for  Travancore  possessed  the  blessings  of 
a  settled  government  with  proper  arrangements  for  safety 
and  security  and  a  fairly  good  system  of  judicial  ad  minis* 
tration.  It  is  affirmed  by  all  the  historians  that  during 
Vslu  Thampi’s  administration  the  affairs  of  government 
were  conducted  with 'such  efficiency  and  expedition  that 
public  honesty  was  advanced.  The  administration  of  affairs 
in  Travancore  in  the  reigns  of  Msrifh5H?$a  Varma  and  &Sma 
Varna  have  earned  the  especial  commendation  of  all  those 
who  knew  the  country.  Fra  Bartolomeo  refers  to  it  in  these 
words.  ‘‘Public  security  is  again  restored  throughout  the 
whole  country;  robbery  and  murder  are  no  longer  heard  of; 
no  one  has  occasion  to  be  afraid  on  the  highways;  religious 
worship  is  never  interrupted  and  people  may  rest  assured 
that  on  every  occasion  justice  will  be  speedily  administered. 
In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  he  (the  king)  can  be  in¬ 
formed  of  every  thing  that  takes  place  throughout  his  whole 
kingdom.  After  deducting  the  expenses  of  government, 
his  yearly  income  may  amount  to  half  a  million  of  rupees, 
arising  from  trade,  duties,  and  various  kinds  of  fines. 
One  half  of  this  revenue  is  deposited  in  the  royal 
treasury  and  never  touched  but  in  cases  of  the  utmost 
necessity.”1 

It  is  possible  that  the  troubles  of  the  rebellion  and  the 
subsequent  happenings  had  made  the  general  condition 
of  the  people  rather  hard.  Two  years  had  hardly  elapsed 
when  Munro  took  the  administration  into  his  own  hands. 
Thampi  Iravi,  who  was  the  Dewan  during  that  short  inter¬ 
val,  was  admittedly  a  man  of  capacity  and  ambition.  He 
had  been  appointed  Dewan  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 


1  A  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies— Translated  by  W.  Johnston-pp.  173-174, 
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British  Government.  The  details  of  his  administration 
prove  that  he  was  an  efficient  minister  with  a  great 
deal  of  statesmanship.  It  is  therefore,  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Munro  understood  and  represented  the  facts 
correctly  when  he  describe:!  the  condition  of  Travan- 
core  as  chaotic.  However,  some  confusion  prevailed 
in  the  country  as  a  consequence  of  the  insurrection  of 
Y§lu  Thampi  and  the  disputes  of  succession,  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  subsidy  to  the  British  Government  according  to 
the  increased  rate  was  in  arrears  for  some  time.  The  state 
was. really  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  paying  the  subsidy. 
The  Maharaja  had  little  faith  in  Thampi  Iravi;  and  this  fact 
must  have  considerably  encouraged  the  lower  officials 
of  the  state  to  disregard  the  central  authority.  These 
temporary  evils  might  have  led  Munro  to  think  that  the 
government  of  the  country  was  ever  weak  and  the  public 
service  always  clogged  by  corruption.  But  the  happenings 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  B&la  ft&ma  Varma  show 
■  that  the  people  would  not  put  up  with  the  exactions  of  the 
officers  however  high.  No  wholesale  degradation  as 
described  by  Munro  could  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years.  Erring  individuals  there  might  have 
been,  but  a  general  condemnation  was  unwarranted. 

However,  Munro  was  able  to  strengthen  the  central 
authority  by  reorganising  the  whole  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  his  desire  to  introduce  into  Travancore  the 
system  of  administration  which  was  in  vogue  in  British 
India.  The  agency  and  the  procedure  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business  were  soon  modified  in  order  to  prevent  the 
officers  pulling  in  different  directions.  Munro  decided  to 
keep  the  whole  authority  concentrated  in  his  own  hands. 
It  was  ordered  that  all  letters  to  the  Huzur  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Dewan  and  that  the  letters  sent  out  of 
that  office  should  go  under  the  name  of  the  Dewan 
and  bear  his  signature.  The  beginnings  of  a  Secretariat 
System  ware  laid.  Betters  >  received  in  the  Huzur  we?e  to 
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be  read  to  the  Resident  before  they  were  sent  to  the  respec- 
tive  officers.  This  was  only  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
practice  according  to  which  even  in  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  matters  the  measures  proposed  or  initiated  by  the 
officers  were  adopted  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Dewan 
and  the  specific  sanction  of  the  sovereign.  The  Aayasam 
branch  was  made  an  important  annex  to  the  Huzur. 
Gases  of  corruption  were  duly  investigated  and  offend¬ 
ers  promptly  punished.  Men  of  character  and  capacity 
were  selected  to  fill  the  various  offices,  and  the  work 
of  selection  was  entrusted  to  a  competent  Board.  A 
rigid  economy  was  practiced  in  the  fields  of  expendi¬ 
ture.  A  retrenchment  in  salaries  was  effected  by  the 
abolition  of  certain  establishments.  The  cost  of  the  staff 
of  the  Huzur  Outohery  which  was  6,000  rupees  per 
mensem  was  reduced  to  1,500  rupees.  Changes  were 
effected  in  the  nomenclature  of  officers  by  substituting 
the  names  of  functionaries  in  British  India,  as  for  example 
Tahsildar  for  K&ryaksr. 

The  arrears  of  taxes  were  expeditiously  collected  and 
rules  were  framed  to  prevent  misappropriation  by  the 
officers  of  money  which  belonged  to  the  Government.  An 
improved  system  of  audit  and  accounts  was  introduced. 
The  officers  who  violated  the  rules  were  punished.  Munro 
did  not  believe  in  dismissing  officers  for  slight  faults.  Like 
Yslu  Thampi  he  preferred  to  chastise  them  with  a  view 
to  their  improvement.  Many  were  the  public  servants  who 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  by  that  treatment.  Munro  toured  the 
country  at  frequent  intervals  and  lent  his  ears  freely  to  re¬ 
presentations  made  by  the  people.  Castes  and  communities 
which  were  kept  in  a  position  of  inferiority  by  the  force  of 
custom  received  at  the  hands  of  Col.  Munro  the  most 
sympathetic  assistance. 

There  was  a  well-defined  system  of  administrative 
divisions  and  from  the  Mullakkars  to  the  Sarvadhiharya- 
kkars  there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  officers.  These 
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officers  were  charged  with  a  variety  of  duties.  They 
had  to  look  after  the  assessment  of  the  revenue,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  punishment  of  offenders,  the 
command  of  the  militia  and  the  defence  of  the  country. 
.  The  combination  of  these  diverse  functions  as  executive, 
judicial,  military  and  revenue  in  the  same  officer  had, 
to  some  extent,  become  inconvenient  in  their  operations 
and  detrimental  to  efficiency.  The  Sarvadhikaryaklcars  and 
Karyakkars  exercised  very  great  power  and  influence 
within  their  jurisdiction.  Most  of  them  were  arrogant  in 
their  ways  and  high-handed  in  their  dealings.  Munro 
abolished  the  posts  of  Valiya  Sarvadhikaryakkar  and  Sar¬ 
vadhikaryakkar.  The  Karyakkars  were  retained,  but  their 
designation  was  changed  into  Tahasildars.  However,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  military  and  judicial  powers  and 
reduced  to  the  position  of  collectors  of  revenue. 


The  efforts  made  by  Munro  to  improve  the  material 
condition  of  the  people  were  not  less  successful.  Travancore 
was  then  mainly  an  agricultural  country. 

Revenuo.  Ceaseless  cultivation  had  impoverished 
the  soil  in  many  places.  Droughts  were  not  uncommon 
as  the  crops  depended  on  the  uncertain  monsoons.  The 
taxes  pressed  heavily  on  the  people.  Munro  made  a  careful 
enquiry  into  the  actual  conditions  of  the  cultivators.  He 
found  that  though  remissions  were  allowed  from  time  to 
time  it  was  often  a  means  of  illegal  profit  to  the  tax-collec¬ 
tors.  With  a  view  to  remedy  this  evil  Col.  Munro  furnished 
the  land-holders  with  documents  called  PaUayams.  The 
Patt&yam  contained  the  extent,  tenure,  Government  demand 
etc.,  of  each  ryot’s  holding  and  a  land-register  called 
Pattayapplru  was  also  compiled. 

The  accumulation  of  arrears  was  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  agriculturists.  The  law,  no  doubt,  empowered  the 
revenue  officers  to  turn  out  the  ryot  from  his  holding  but 
the  effect  of  it  was  to  make  him  waif  and  stray.  The 
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punctual  payment  of  the  taxes  was  therefore  insisted  on 
as  the  best  means  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
state  and  the  people  at  the  same  time.  Those  who 
would  not  pay  their  dues  were  placed  in  confinement 
and  the  officers  responsible  for  collection  were  treated 
in  the  same  manner  and  their  properties  attached  for  failure 
to  realise  the  moneys  due  to  the  Sircar.  Lands  newly 
brought  under  cultivation  were  favourably  assessed.  The 
output  of  paddy  and  other  produce  was  sought  to  be  increased 
by  taking  away  fields  and  gardens  from  the  possession 
of  indifferent  and  indolent  owners  and  giving  them  to  others 
who  were  ready  to  apply  the  requisite  quantity  of  labour. 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  Munro’s  revenue  code  were  high¬ 
handed  and  arbitrary,  but  the  end  appears  to  have  justified 
the  means. 

Considerable  relief  was  given  to  the  people  by  the 
abolition  of  certain  taxes  which  pressed  heavily  upon  them. 
The  succession  tax  called  Purushantharam  was  abolished  by 
a  royal  proclamation.  It  was  greatly  appreciated  throughout 
the  country.  Various  fines  imposed  by  public  authorities 
were  done  away  with.  No  fine  was  thereafter  to  be  collected 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Government.  The  tax  of  1  Re. 
per  para  of  cultivated  paddy  field  and  the  light  sum 
of  a  rupee  per  head  imposed  on  every  merchant  and  holder 
of  property  who  was  not  a  cultivator  was  also  abolished. 
The  extension  of  cultivation  was  encouraged  by  issuing 
small  loans  to  the  ryots  and  sanctioning  the  necessary 
staff  for  the  destruction  of  wild  animals  dangerous  to 
life  and  property. 

Increased  facilities  were  offered  to  trade  by  abolishing 
the  system  of  farming  the  customs  duties  and  by  esta- 

T  ad  Wishing  a  certain  number  of  chowkeys  or 

r  e'  customs  houses  in  suitable  places  under 

the  control  of  responsible  officers.  Market  regulations 
were  strictly  enforced.  Provisions  in  “common  use  were 
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exempted  from  duty  when  sold  in  the  bazaars.  The  sale 
of  tobacco,  arrack  and  other  intoxicants  was  regulated  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  framed  by  the  government. 
Prices  were  fixed  week  after  week  in  consultation  with  the 
merchants  and  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  had 
a  beneficial  effect  in  preventing  dealers  from  forming  com¬ 
binations  to  raise  the  selling  price  of  commodities  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  consumers.  In  certain  matters  the  Govern¬ 
ment  adhered  to  old  methods  as  for  instance  in  impressing, 
labour  for  the  service  of  the  Government  and  the  British 
troops  in  camp  within  the  Travancore  territory.  The  names 
of  the  impressed  coolies  were  entered  in  a  register.  Those 
who  went  away  after  receiving  wages  in  advance  were 
punished.  Improved  methods  were  adopted  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  salt,  which  was  collected  and  sold  in  Sirkar  bank" 
shalls. 

A  commercial  agent  was  appointed  at  Alleppey. 
Warehouses  were  established  in  all  centres  of  trade  suoh  as 
Padmanabhapuram,  Trivandrum,  Quilon,  and  MSvslikkara. 
Each  warehouse  was  managed  by  a  staff  of  officers  and 
guarded  by  a  detachment  of  the  military.  The  destruction 
of  the  ‘lines’,  the  disbanding  of  the  troops,  and  the  increased 
communication  with  Malabar  and  Tinnevelly  had  exposed 
the  country  to  the  inroads  of  smugglers.  There  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  weavers  in  Travancore.  But  the  levy  of 
duty  of  35  and  sometimes  40  Rs,  per  candy  on  cotton  im¬ 
ported  from  outside  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  Company’s 
investment  deprived  a  large  portion  of  the  weavers  of 
employment.  So  the  duty  on  cotton  was  reduced  to 
Rs.  15  per  candy  and  he  thought  it  expedient  to  reduce 
it  further.  This  change  encouraged  a  larger  importation 
of  cotton  and  larger  manufacture.  Pepper,  tobacco  and  salt 
were  government  monopolies,  but  their  sale  was  regulated 
by  /measures  beneficial  to  the  people. 

The  labouring  population  was  also  encouraged  to 
pursue  their  vocation  by  the  abolition  of  the  poll-tax  on 
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the  Ilavas,  Mukkuvas  and  Parayas,  the  tax  on  nests  and 
certain  other  imposts.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
slaves  was  another  achievement  to  the  credit  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  Travancore  the  slaves  were  always  treated 
with  more  kindness  than  it  was  the  lot  of  that  unfortunate 
class  to  receive  in  other  countries.  But  they  continued  to 
be  bought  and  sold,  particularly  in  times  of  adversity.  By  a 
royal  proclamation  of  987  M.  E.  the  purchase  and  sale  of  all 
slaves  other  than  those  attached  to  the  soil  such  as  the 
Kuravas,  Parayas,  Pallas,  Malayans  and  Vedans,  were 
strictly  prohibited.  Those  who  transgressed  the  law  were 
liable  to  confiscation  of  their  property  and  banishment  from 
the  country.  The  total  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  slaves  however  took  place  only  in  1030 
M.  E.  as  will  be  seen  latter. 

Col.  Munro  resolved  to  take  upon  himself  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  justice  until  a  proper  system  could  be  designed 
j  ^ 1  and  brought  into  operation.  He  encour¬ 
aged  the  people  to  take  their  suits  to  him 
even  in  the  first  instance.  Parties  flocked  to  him  in  large 
numbers.  This  led  to  serious  difficulties.  “About  a  hundred 
persons  came  to  me  every  day”  says  he  “demanding  justice. 
I  hear  the  representations  of  these  people.  I  generally 
investigate  fully  one  or  two  cases  daily,  assisted  by  some 
pandits  and  I  send  the  rest  of  the  complaints  to  the 
Karyakkars  with  orders  for  their  being  settled  by  means 
of  Panchayat.”  The  procedure  was  unsatisfactory  and 
it  led  to  inconvenience  on  both  sides.  It  made  continual 
inroads  into  Munro’s  time.  The  long  distances  which  the 
people  had  to  travel  to  the  Residency  and  back  again 
to  their  own  districts,  the  interruptions  which  their 
absence  from  home  occasioned  to  their  daily  routine 
of  work,  the-  scant  dependence  that  oould  be  placed  upon 
the  decisions,  made  by  the  Karyakkars  and  PanchSyats 
assembled  under  them,  and,  many  other  difficulties  besides, 
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made  the  continuance  of  the  system  impossible.  Munro 
himself  realised  later  on  that  though  it  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  satisfactory  if  the  Resident  himself  could  settle 
the  complaints  of  the  people,  and  nothing  would  contribute 
more  to  secure  their  attachment  and  inspire  them  with 
a  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  British  Government,  yet  the 
arrangement  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  immense 
number  and  the  intricate  nature  of  cases  which  were 
brought  forward  for  his  decision,  and  by  the  large  area  of 
the  jurisdiction.1  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  scheme  of 
expeditious  justice  inaugurated  by  the  Resident  terminated 
in  complete  failure  in  a  country  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  been  accustomed  from  early  times  to  judicial  processes 
of  a  different  character.  The  mistake  lay  in  imagining  that 
everything  in  Travancore  was  primitive  and  unsatisfactory. 
Col,  Munro  soon  realised  his  mistake  . and  made  amends  for 
it  by  devising  a  suitable  scheme. 


Zilla  courts  were  established  at  Padman&bhapuram, 
Trivandrum,  Mavelikkara,  Yaikam  and  Alwaye  for  the 
trial  of  offenders  and  the  decision  of  civil 
disputes.  A  Court  of  Appeal  was  esta¬ 
blished  at  the  capital  with  five  judges',  one 
of  whom  was  the  Dewan  himself.  The  judges  were  selected 
from  among  the  most  respectable  Nsyars,  Brahmans 
and  Christians.  The  district  Courts  had  each  of  them  three 
judges  to  hear  and  decide  cases,  and  a  Sasthri  learned  in  the 
DKarma,  Sasthra  to  expound  the  law.  A  Duffadar  or  Daroga 
and  a  party  of  police  men  were  also  attached  to  each 
of  the  courts.  Laws  were  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of 
the  tribunals.  These  were  based  on  a  healthy  compromise 
between  the  rules  of  the  Dharma  Sasthra  and  the  regulations 
in  force  in  British  territory.  The  Huzur  court  was  consti¬ 
tuted  for  the  trial  of  public  servants  who  were  guilty  of 
acts  of  omission  or  commission  in  the  execution  of  their 


1  JSf.  Nanpo  Pjllai— History  of  Travanoore  (unpublished). 
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public  duty.  The  sections  dealing  with  it  may  be  quoted 
in  full.  “That  when  complainants  may  be  preferred  against 
any  of  the  Sirkar  authorities  for  matters  connected  with 
the  execution  of  their  public  duty,  or  for  abuse  of  authority, 
oppression,  or  acts  of  injustice,  the  court  shall  examine  upon 
oath  the  oomplainants,  together  with  their  witnesses,  and 
shall,  without  summoning  the  defendants  transmit  the 
proceedings  to  the  Principal  court  by  whom  they  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Dewan  for  his  directions. 

“That  the  Proceedings  of  the  court  shall  invariably 
be  conducted  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  that  all  trials 
shall  be  founded  upon  evidence  to  be  delivered  upon  oath, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  party.” 

It  must  be  said  that  the  Huzur  Court  which  was  like 
droit  administratif  of  France  was  opposed  to  the  genius 
of  British  institutions.  In  Great  Britain  the  citizen  and 
the  officer  are  subject  to  the  same  system  of  laws 
administered  by  the  same  tribunals.  It  looks  therefore 
strange  that  Munro  thought  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
special  court  for  the  trial  of  officers  rather  than  leave  that 
work  to  be  done  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  which  it  may  be 
remembered,  were  guided  and  controlled  by  Government 
through  the  Appeal  Court  of  which  the  Dewan  also  was  a 
member.  This  was  done  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
administration  in  British  India.  Munro  distinctly  averred 
that  if  the  officers  were  subjected  “to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  it  would  materially  interfere  with  the  revenue 
arrangements  of  the  country.” 

The  administration  of  justice  in  Travancore  was 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Hindu  law  from  the 
earliest  times.  There  was  a  large  Christian  and  a  consider¬ 
able  Muhammadan  population  besides  a  smaller  number  of 
Jews  and  Parsees.  Until  then  all  communities  submitted 
to  tjie  law  of  the  Sasthras,  the  only  exception  being  a  body  of 
Pathans  who  when  entering  the  military  service  of  the  6s,  ja 

?W<J  Plained  from  hinj  a  written  promise  tp  be  tried  imal| 
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matters,  both  civil  and  criminal,  by  the  laws  of  the' Q-u-ran. 
The  Hindu  law  of  punishment  was  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Hindu  religion,-  and  was  therefore 
unacceptable  to  the  followers  of  other  forms  of  faith.  It 
was  impracticable  to  erect  tribunals  for  the  investigation 
and  decision  of  cases  according  to  the  tenets  of  all  the 
prevailing  religions.  But  a  general  code  of  law  applicable 
to  all  communities  in  certain  respects  was  essential  to 
progress.  Col.  Munro  therefore  consulted  the  Pandits  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  changes  he  desired  to  effect 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  scheme  and  principles  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  was  found  that  the  “sacred  books’’ 
themselves  permitted  modifications  of  the  law  to  suit  the 
changing  conditions  in  the  progress  of  the  country.  The 
Pandits  expressed  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  Rspi  as 
sovereign  ruler  possessed  full  authority  to  frame'  and 
enforce  laws  provided  they  were  not  radically  hostile 
to  the  laws  Of  the  land.  The  rigours  of  the  law  were 
softened  by  the  discretion  of  the  judicial  officers  who 
administered  justice  in  the  light  of  the  principles  enum 
ciated  and  the  laws  promulgated  in  the  Chattavariyclas 
of  MartliSmcla  Varma  and  fema  Yarma.  The  Resident 
effected  certain  further  changes  with  the  sanction  of 
the  &5ni.  Trial  by  ordeal  was  prohibited  and  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  crime  were  thereafter  to  proceed  under 
due  forms  of  law  and  judgments  and  decrees  were  to  be 
based  on  evidence  duly  taken  on  oath  in  public  court. 

The  enlargement  of  the  police  department  marked  a 
further  step  in  the  maintenance  of  internal  security.  There 
existed  in  the  state  a  small  police  esta- 
p°hoe.  blishment  recently  formed  by  Thampi 
Iravi.  .Of  that  force  Col.  Munro  speaks  thus: — “It  was 
without  order  or  regulation  and  the  peons.scarcely  possessed 
any  knowledge  of  their  proper  duty.  I  was  very  soon 
convinced  that  an.  efficient  Police  establishment  was 
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essentially  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the 
country”.  There  was  much  work  to  be  done.  The 
force  at  this  time  consisted  of  200  men.  Col.  Munro 
increased  the  strength  to  500,  making  a  more  than  pro* 
portional  reduction  in  the  number  of  N&yar  soldiers.  He 
judged  it  expedient  to  retain  the  constabulary  under  his 
direct  control  and  immediate  direction.  The  force  thus 
organised  proved  to  be  of  great  advantage  in  preventing 
crimes  and  apprehending  offenders.  Their  services  were 
also  requisitioned  in  reducing  the  contraband  trade  and 
illicit  imports  and  exports  of  dutiable  articles,  a  work  which 
was  formerly  performed  by  the  military. 

The  newly  instituted  reform  laid  down  the  rule  that 
all  offenders  whom  it  might  be  requisite  to  put  under 
restraint  should  be  placed  in  custody  of  the  police.  This 
rule  produced  a  salutary  effect;  for,  it  put  a  stop  to 
the  indiscriminate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Tahsil- 
dars.  The  evil  practice  received  a  further  check  by  the 
peremptory  instructions  issued  by  Munro  prohibiting 
the  Tahsildars  from  levying  fines  or  inflicting  other  punish* 
ments,  and  from  keeping  persons  in  confinement  under 
thejr  own  custody.  The  withdrawal  of  these  powers  from 
the  Tahsildar  and  the  empowering  of  the  police  force  with 
these  duties  created  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  them. 
But  it  was  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the  efficiency  of 
public  service,  for  each  of  them  tried  to  find  out  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  other  and  report  them  direct  to  the  Resident. 
.The  maintenance  of  peace  within  the  borders  of  the  state 
demanded  the  utmost  vigilance.  The  southernmost  taluks 
of  Th5vsla  and  AgasthlSwar am  adjoining  the  British  district 
of  Tinnevelly  were  the  scenes  of  robbery  and  plunder. 
Criminal  tribes  entered  the  state  in  large  numbers  through 
the  Aramboly  pass  and  committed  raids.  The  police  force 
was  detached  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  military  to  put 
down  the  free-booters.  Rinding  that  the  marauders  played 
9  ganqe  of  hidp-and-seel?  by  escaping  to  Tinnevelley,  biding 
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their  time  for  renewing  their  nefarious  activities,  the  Resi¬ 
dent  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  British  authorities  in 
bringing  them  to  book.  The  military,  till  then  stationed 
at  Udayagiri,  was  transferred  to  Nagercoil  which  was 
considered  a  more  favourable '  station  as  being  nearer  to 
the  frontier.  A  small  guard  was,  however,  retained  at 
Udayagiri. 

The  assumption  of  the  management  of  temples  was 
an  act  with  far-reaching  consequences.  The  Government 
Devaswams  Travancore  was  never  a  theocracy,  but 
successive  Maharajas  have,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  been  interesting  themselves  in  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  religious  institutions  in  the  exercise  of  their 
Melkoyma  or  sovereign  rights.  Some  of  them  were  founded 
and  endowed  by  royalty  while  the  vast  bulk  of  their  number 
had  its  origin  in  private  endowments.  The  people  of  each 
locality  interested  themselves  in  the  proper  management  of 
their  temples.  The  Uralars  elected  by  the  people  came  in 
course  of  time  to  occupy  the  position  of  trustees  and  later  on 
that  of  owners  for  all  practibal  purposes.  The  Samudayams 
or  Manushyams  administered  the  funds  and  managed 
the  properties,  but  the  supreme  control  remained  in  the, 
Uralars  who  met  within  the  temples  at  specified  times  and 
gave  general  or  particular  instructions.  The  suppression 
of  village  associations  and  the  centralisation  of  political 
authority  deprived  these  managing  boards  of  their  use-  • 
fulness  and  enthusiasm.  There  arose  a  conflict  of  interests 
with  duty,  and  the  trustees  and  managers  quarrelled  with 
one  another  in  their  dishonest  attempts  to  turn  the  temple 
funds  for  their  individual  benefit.  Consequently  spiritual 
ministration  suffered,  and  the  properties  of  temples  came  to 
b9  more  and  more  mismanaged. 

As  the  temples  had  a  well-defined  place  in  the 
scheme  of  Hinduism,  the  State-religion,  the  Government 
could  not  shirk  its  responsibility  in  safeguarding  their 
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interests.  It  was  also  hoped  that  if  the  expenditure  was 
properly  ascertained  and  regulated  the  surplus  might  be  uti¬ 
lised  for  Government  purposes.  Col.  Munro  therefore  decided 
upon  the  assumption  of  348  of  the  more  important  temples, 
and  1171  minor  ones  along  with  their  properties.  By  the 
assumption  of  the  Devaswams  the  State  took  over  63,000 
gardens  and  5,48,000  pctrus  of  rice  lands.  The  gardens  yielded 
a  rental  of  about  Rs.  50,000  annually,  while  the  wet  lands 
Rs.  3,50,000,  thus  aggregating  four  lacs  of  rupees.  Besides 
these  there  were  other  sources  of  income  of  a  fluctuating 
character  which  flowed  into  the  treasury.  These  were  four¬ 
fold.  Firstly,  offerings  received  in  money  and  things ;  the 
latter  in  the  shape  of  silk,  silver,  images  etc.;  secondly, 
money  put  into  the  TaucM;  thirdly,  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
boiled  rice;  and  fourthly,  succession  fee  on  Pagoda  offices 
such  as  that  of  the  Santhi  or  officiating  priest,  which  varies 
according  to  the  income.  The  gold  and  ornaments  taken  from 
the  temples  found  their  way  into  the  Government  treasury 
and  were  used  to  mint  coins  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

The  revenue  officers  were  directed  to  supervise  the 
administration  of  temple  affairs,  realise  the  rents  and  profits, 
remit  the  collections  to  the  treasury,  and  disburse  the 
necessary  amounts  for  the  daily  pujas  and  special  cafe- 
monies.  Superior  and  subordinate  officers  were  alike  directed 
to  do  the  work  with  the  utmost  care.  It  was  expressly  stated 
that  in  cases  of  misfeasance  the  officer  responsible  would 
be  punished  with  immediate  dismissal  from  service. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  revision  of  the  pathivtis  or  allotted 
amounts.  The  intention  of  the  Government  was  to  see 
that  the  various  ceremonies  were  conducted  in  proper 
time  and  fashion  and  not  to  reduce  the  expenditure  which 
was  sanctioned  by  unin terrupted  custom.  Munro  had 
retrenchment  of  expenses  also  in  contemplation  as  he  felt 
that  a  sum  of  2|  to  3  lakhs  of  rupees  spent  annually  on  'the 
temples  was  too  large  a  drain  on  the  ‘treasury’  to  permit  its 
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continuance.  The  committee  considered  all  aspects  of 
the  question  and  made  their  recommendations.  Reason¬ 
able  allowances  were  sanctioned  for  the  due  performariee 
of  religious  ceremonies  in  the  assumed  pagodas.  Rules 
were  framed  to  secure  the  payment  of  adequate  prices 
to  persons  who  supplied  articles.  Opportunities  for  ex¬ 
action  and  corruption  were  thus  brought  down  to  a 
minimum.  The  result  of  the  reform  was  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  charitable  institutions  came  under  the  direct 
control  of  government.  The  Government  obtained  con¬ 
siderable  addition  to  the  revenue.  It  appears  to  have 
been  an  equally  important  object  of  the  Government  tb 
neutralise  and  destroy  by  that  step  the  influence  of  the 
Devaswams  over  the  people  and  thus  check  any  future 
commotions.1 


The  administration  of  Col.  Munro  in  his  dual  capa¬ 
city  was  fruitful  of  great  good  to  the  state.  He  speaks  of 
his  own  achievements  in  these  words! 
lunro  a  work,  principle  0f  my  proceedings  was 

to  conciliate  both  the  Raja  and  the  people,  and  this 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  conferring  benefits  on 
them.  To  please  the  Raja,  it  was  necessary  that  his 
authority,  dignity  and  revenues  should  be  maintained 
unimpaired,  and  especially  that  the  burdens  of  the  country 
should  be  speedly  removed;  and  to  please  the  people,  it  was 
requisite  that  the  oppressions,  the  onerous  imposts,  and  the 
ruinous  monopolies  under  which  they  laboured,  should  be 
abolished,  measures  which  would  of  course  decrease  the 
revenues  and  the  means  of  paying  the  debt.  I  however 
cherished  a  hope,  that  by  a  system  of  activity,  order  and 
justice,  I  might  succeed  in  accomplishing  those  objects, 
apparently  irreconcilable'.'  My  expectations  were  not  dis¬ 
appointed:  in  less  than  three  years,  although  I  encountered 

1  Sbqngoonny  Menpn-History  of  Travancore,  pp,  367-368, 
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far  greater  difficulties  than  I  had  anticipated,  I  succeeded 
in  paying,  besides  the  current  subsidy,  debts  of  18  lacs  of 
rupees  to  the  Company,  and  nearly  6  lacs  to  individuals; 
in  abolishing  the  most  oppressive  monopolies  and  taxes;  in 
getting-the-  affairs  of  the  country  on  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity;  and  I  restored  the  management  of  the  State 
to  a  native  dewan,  delivered  from  its  burdens,  with  a 
gfeatly  augmented  revenue  and  in  a  situation  of  complete 
internal  tranquility”. 

In  his  Memoir  of  Travancore,  Lieut.  Horsely 
has  emphasised  the  beneficial  reformation  effected  by 
Munro.  which  deserved  and  received  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  and  established  the  name  and  authority  of  the  British 
in  their  affections.  Shungoonny  Menon  is  equally  warm 
in  his  praise.  But  the  principle  of  combining  two  offices, 
that  of  the  Dewan  of  an  Indian  state  and  the  British  Resi¬ 
dent,  in  the  same  individual  was  a  step  in  contravention  of 
ail  ruling  principles;  On  this  point  the  observations  of 
Dewan  Nanoo  Pillai  are  worthy  of  citation.  “Consistently 
with  the  spirit  of  the  subsisting  treaty”  says  he  “the  dictates 
of  even  a  benevolent  policy  could  scarcely  have  justified  the 
Resident  to  administer  the  country  for  a  prolonged  period. 
Justice  demanded  that  the  Ruler  of  Travancore  should 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  country  through  her  own 
minister.’’  The  treaty  empowered  the  Governor-General* 
in-Council  in  certain  cases  to  assume  such  part  or 
parts  of  .  the.  territorial  possessions  of  Travancore  as  it 
shall  appear  to;  him  necessary  and  bring  them  under 
the  direct  management  of  the  Company’s  servants.  Even 
in  normal  times  the  rhldr  tvas  bound  to  pay  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  advice  preferred  b.y  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  state.  But  the 
treaties  did  not  contemplate  that  a  British  officer  should  at 
any  time  make  his  residence  -  in  anTndian  state  practically 
Useless  by  playing  the  role  of  the  ruler’s  servant.  It  Was 
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equally  wrong  to  transmute  a  minister’s  advice  to  a  man* 
date  from  the  Residency  as  oocasion  demanded. 

Col.  Munro  did  in  Cochin  the  same  thing  as  he 
did  in  Travancore.  It  might  be  that  he  assumed  the 
powers  of  Dewan  in  both  eases  with  perfect  good  faith, 
But  the  premises  were  wrong.  The  fundamental  basis 
of  his  action  was  the  alleged  inefficiency  and  corruption 
which,  according  to  him,  were  rampant  in  both  the  states, 
So  far  as  Travancore  was  concerned  it  cannot  be  contended 
with  any  justice  that  the  administrative  talent  and  the 
statesmanly  wisdom  of  the  Travancoreans  which  shed 
their  lustre  in  the  reigns  of  previous  rulers  like  Mar- 
fh&p$a  Varma  and  fema  Varma  came  to  a  sudden  extinc¬ 
tion  soon  after  Vslu  Thampi’s  insurrection.  The  only  rea¬ 
sonable  explanation  therefore  appears  to  be  that  Munro  was 
unwilling  to  put  his  faith  in  the  sons  of  the  soil.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  appointment  of  his  own  proteges,  Bappu 
Rao  and  Reddy  Rao,  to  high  offices  in  Travancore  and 
Nanjappayya  in  Cochin,  Pie  did  not  consider  it  wrong  in 
principle  to  appoint  his  own  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Blacker,  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  Cochin.  Munro,  however,  was  tact¬ 
ful  and  conciliatory  and  therefore  afforded  a  direct  contrast 
to  Macaulay.  It  was  the.  policy  of  the  East  India  Company 
that  their  officers  in  India  should  not  use  their  authority  to 
advance  the  cause  of  conversions  to  Christianity;  much. less 
could  that  be  legitimately  done  in  a  state  where  the  ruler 
had  no  means  of  obtaining  independent  advice  from  her  own 
minister.  But  Munro  did  more  for  Christianity  in  Travan¬ 
core  than  any  administrator  was  able  to  do  in  any  other  part 
of  India.  He  was  careful  to  utilise  the  surplus  revenues 
from  Hindu  temples  for  the  service  of  the  public  powers 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  exert  his  influence  qver  the  Ranis, 
of  Travancore  to  persuade  them  to  confer  upon  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  missionary  societies  various  rights  and  privileges 
and  sanction  considerable  sums  of  money  for  building 
churches  and  propagating  his  own.  faith,  Munro’s  policy;  in 
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thijs  respect  may  not  be  proper  in  a  statesman,  but  as  a  man 
he  must  hqve  felt  justified  in  helping  the  progress  of  a 
religion  in  which  he  had  the  profoundest  faith. 

On  the'  6th  Meclam  988  M.  E.  (16th  of  April  1813)  the 
Rapi  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  infant  prince  femaVarma 
(Sw&thi  Thirun&l)  was  proclaimed  MahS- 
Bnth  of  the  prlnoeg.  on  ggtla  July.  But  the  queen-mother 

continued  to  rule  the  state  in  the  name  of  her  son.  In  pre¬ 
senting  the  prince  to  the  distinguished  audience  in  a  durbar, 
the  Rapi.  said  that  she  placed  the  child  others  on  the  hosom 
of  the  Company  observing  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
future  support  and  respectable  treatment  of  the  Royal 
scion  shall  now  rest  with  the  Honourable  Company1.  On 
the  3rd  Chingam  990  another  prince,  Uthram  Thirungl,  was 
born. 

In  989  Col.  M.unro  was  relieved  of  his  duties  as 
the  Dewan.  He  was  succeeded  by  D§van  PadmanSbhan, 
a  native  of  Trivandrum  who  had  .risen  by  his  character  and 
proved  ability  to  the  high  office  of  the  president  of  the 
Appeal  Court.  It  is  creditable  to  Munro’s  sense  of  justice 
that  he  himself  recommended  his  appointment  as  Dewan 
though  in  the  earlier  days  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  impossible  to  find  a  single  individual  in  Travancore 
whd  was  fit  to  occupy  a  responsible  position  in  the  public 
service.1  '  In  this  respect  Munro  was  a  shining  example  of 
justice  and  fairness,  for  he  did  not  advance  the  fortunes  of 
his  own  dependents  to  the  prejudice  of  the  permanent 
interests  of  the.  countryl  “It  appeared  to  be  desirable” 
said-  he  “that  the  administration  of  affairs,  particularly  of 
auch  as  relate  to  the  treasury,  finance  and  revenue,  and  the 
distribution  of  justice  should  be  entrusted  principally  to 
the  natives  of  Travancore.”  That  arrangement  would 

1  The  appointment  of  Devon  Padman&bhan  was  sanctioned  by  the  Madras' 
Government  in  986  M.  E.  (1811).  It  was  withheld  because  be  once  exhi¬ 
bited  bad  temper  while  on  the  bench  by  kicking  a  Pandit  who  persisted 
-  .  jp,  living  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  law, 
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contribute  .to;  conciliate  the  minds  and  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  would  ,  likewise  be  productive  of  other 
benefits,  for  the  natives  of  the  country  feeling  some  interests 
in  its  prosperity  and  knowing  that  they  should  always.be 
responsible  to  the  Raja’s  Government  would  be  less  likely 
than  strangers  to  commit  great  abuses. 

Dgvan  Padmansbhan  began  exceedingly  well.  He 
effected  certain  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the 
land,  revenue  by  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  previous 
settlement  and  by  making  rules  for  the  proper  adjustment 
of  public  income  and  revenue.  But  within  five  months  of. 
his.  assumption  of  office  he  was  cut  off  by  small-pox.  Bappu 
Rao1  who  was  then  a  Dewan  Peishkar  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  administration.  Soon  after,  the  R§,ni  died  in  Kanni 
990  M.  E.  (1814  A.  D.)  to  the  great  sorrow  of  her  subjects. 

The  reign  of  Rspi  Lakshipi  Bayi,  though  short,  was 
a  bright  period  in  the  history  of  Travancore.  She  was  a 
clear-headed,  sagacious  and  firm-minded  ruler.  She  respected 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  but  was  anxious  to  effect  reforms 
which  facilitated  the  evolution  of  the  administrative 
system,  recognising  the  needs  of  the  times.  She  reposed 
a  profound  faith  in  the  friendship  and  good  intentions 
of  the  Paramount  Power.  Her  personal  relationship  with 
the  Resident  was  of  a  cordial  nature.2  In  everything  that 
1  He  wad  one  of  the  two  Mahratta  Brahman  proteges  who  aocompanied 
Col.  Munro  to  Travancore,  the  other  being  Reddy  Rao  alias  Venkata 
Rao.  This  Venkata  Rao  became  Dewan  subsequently. 

% '  It  is  stated  by  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  that  she  was  the 
.  first  female  member  of  the  ruling  family  of  Travancore  to  break  through  : 
the  system  of  ghosha.  That  cannot  he  accepted  as  true;  for  there  was 
no  ghosha  system  in  Travancore  at  any  time.  Nor  was  she  the  first 
queen  to  receive  a  European  visitor.  The  Attingal  Ranis  were  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  Europeans  '  at  their  residence  from  the  times  of  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dntoh .  Suoh  practice  was  strengthened  and  solidi. 

•  fiedby  the  cordial  relations  which  existed  between  the  English  factors 
at  Anjengo  and  the  members  of  the  ruling  house.  The  presentation  of 
a  gold  bracelet  to  Nieuhoff  and  the  acceptance  of  annual  presents  by  the 
Attjngal  R&nis  from  the  English  faotors  are  instances  in  poiqt.  .  - 
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pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  the  Rspi  was  always 
ready  to  listen  to  Munro’s  advice.  But  when  the  Resident 
went  out  of  his  way  to  interfere  in  domestic  matters  she 
was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  attempt.  For  instance,  when 
Munro  advised  that  the  Kbyil  ThampurSn,  the  Rspi’s  con¬ 
sort.  should  live  separate  for  a  time  she  sternly  refused  to 
accept  the  direction.1  Col.  Munro  was  always  ready  to 
give  her  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  his  assistance. 
Her  consort  6aja  Raja  Varma  Koyil  Tharnpur&n  of  Chan- 
ganS&sgfi  also  possessed  a  high  sense  of  public  duty  and  a 
consciousness  of  the  larger  interests  of  the  state.  A 
few  minutes  before  her  death  the  Rani  called  her 
consort  to  her  bedside  and  committed  to  him  the  care  of 
her  three  children  and  her  sister  P&rvathi  B&yi,  a  girl  of 
thirteen,  on  whom  the  responsibilities  of  the  ruler  of  the 
state  were  soon  to  devolve,  Throughout  the  whole  course 
of  Travancore  history  Rstni  Lakshmi  BSyi  was  the  only 
queen  who  reigned  on  her  own  right. 


Gauri  Parvathi  Bayi,  990-1004  M-  E- 

Rani  Gauri  Parvathi  Bayi  was  recognised  as  Regent. 
Being  very  young  she  was  without  any  experience  of  the 
country  and  its  affairs.  Naturally  the  world  entortained 
serious  apprehensions  of  her  capacity  to  rule.  But  her 
natural  intelligence,  mild  and  kindly  disposition  and  a 
robust  patriotism  combined  to  make  her  one  of  the  greatest 
rulers  of  Travancore.  Col.  Munro  continued  to  give  her  his 
advice  with  unabated  ardour.  She  had  also  the  benefit  of 
the  counsels  of  her  brother-in-law,  besides  that  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  KOyil  Thampursn  of  KilimSnur. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  ruler  was  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent  Dewan.  Bappu  Rao,  the  Dewan  Peishkar,  in 
l  EpraJa  Society  Papers,  Vol.  II,  Series  8,  App.  p,  3.  ’  ~ 
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charge  of  the  administration  stood  in  high  favour  with  the 
Resident,  but  the  Rsrji  decided  to  confer  the  appointment 
on  one  of  her  own  subjects.  The  choice 
Ministerial  changes.  ^  Qn  gan]jaf  Aiyar,  commonly 

known  as  Sanku  AnpSvi,  who  though  thoroughly  loyal  to  his 
sovereign  was  found  to  be  inefficient.  Parvathi  Bayi  pre¬ 
ferred  the  interests  of  the  state  to  her  personal  inclinations 
towards  an  old  dependent.  Sanku  AnpSvi’s  services  were 
therefore  dispensed  with  after  a  period  of  ten  months,  and 
6sman  Menon,  a  Judge  of  the  Huzur  Court,  was  appointed  in 
his  place  on  the  22nd  Vrschikam  991  M.E.  The  new  Dewan 
was  a  capable  and  energetic  officer.  Entering  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  he  had  risen  to  a  seat  in  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
of  the  land  by  dint  of  industry  and  intelligence.  Col.  Munro 
recommended  him  for  the  office  of  Dewan  and  theREni  was 
pleased  to  confer  it  upon  him.  The  new  Dewan  directed 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  administrative 
machinery.  His  work  gave  satisfaction  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  Rapi.  But  the  situation  was  soon  complicat¬ 
ed  by  the  Dewan’s  sense  of  duty  and  fearless  independence. 
Captain  Gordon,  the  Commercial  Agent  of  the  Travancore 
Government,  though  an  officer  of  considerable  experience  in 
the  line,  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Department  under  his 
charge  in  defiance  of  rules  passed  by  Government  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  certain  items  of  work  were  to  be  performed., 
From  independence  Gordon  soon  made  himself  liable  to  the 
charge  of  insubordination.  The  Dewan  took  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  certain  affairs  into  his  own  hands.  This  step 
created  a  feeling  of  animosity  on  the  part  of  Gordon  towards 
the  Dewan.  In  those  days  it  was  easy  for  European  officers 
to  gain  the  ear  of  the  Resident.  Munro  made  a  prompt 
enquiry  into  the  matter,  but  found  that  some  of  the  acts 
of  the  commercial  agent  were  unwarranted  and  clearly 
against  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  those  trans* 
actions.  Yet  he  upbraided  the  Dewan  of  the  stern  action 
taken  against  Captain  Gordon.  Misunderstanding  between 
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Munro  and  &5man  Menon  soon  grew  to  a  crisis,  Dewan 
Peishkar  Janardana  Rao  Venkata  Rao  (alias  Reddy  Rao) 
saw  his  chance  of  becoming  the  Dewan  in  his  turn 
through  his  patron’s  help  in  Travan core,  Munro  proposed 
to  the  Rani  that  the  old  office  of  Dalalmtha  should  be 
revived  and  B&man  Menon  appointed  to  the  place.  The 
RSni  had  no  alternative  but  to  yield.  From  the  headship 
of  the  administration  B&man  Menon  was  degraded  to  a 
position  of  complete  innocuousness.  This  was  in  the 
middle  of  992  M.  E.  His  duty  as  Fouzdar  or  Dalakartha 
was  merely  to  sign  death-warrants  on  behalf  of  the  ruler. 
His  salary  was  reduced  and  he  was  consigned  to  a  life  of 
enforced  idleness  and  insignificance,  Bsman  Menon 
escaped  the  humiliation  by  retiring  from  service  in  the  same 
year. 

Reddy  Rao  soon  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambition.  He, 
was  appointed  to  act  as  Dewan  on  28th  Makar  am  992  M.  E. 
and  was  subsequently  confirmed  in  the  place.  The 
commencement  of  his  administration  augured  well  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  He  had  the  benefit  of  Munro’s  ad* 
vice  and  the  advantage  of  his  steady  and  effective  support/ 
But  the  Resident’s  retirement  in  994  M.  E,  (1819  A.  D.) 
marked  a  change  in  the  political  atmosphere.  The  inefficiency 
of  Reddy  Rao  led  to  the  decline  of  discipline  in  the 
public  service.  The  Rani  who  took  a  personal  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  Government  and  acquired  by  this  time  some 
experience  of  administrative  matters,  found  that  the  Dewan 
Reddy  Rao,  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  high  level  in 
the  management  of  affairs.  The  court  was  therefore  obliged 
to  scrutinise  the  proceedings  of  the  Dewan  even  in  the  most 
trivial’ details. 

...  The.  politics  of  the  Residency...  complicated  the 
situation  still  further.  The  channel  through  which  Reddy 
Rao  .worked  his  way  up  to  the  ministership,  was:  open  , 
to  other  adventurers,  Col.  Mac  Dowall,  the  new  Resident, 
had  his  own  favourite,  another  Mahratta  Brahman,,  called 
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Gundo  Panditha  Venkata  Rao.  The  latter  was  a  man  of 
considerable  ability.  He  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of 
English  and  the  South  Indian  languages.  He  was  soon  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Resident’s  Agent  and  Interpreter,  the  accredited 
channel  of  communication  between  him  and  the  Rapi.  He 
soon  rose  in  the  Rani’s  favour.  Within  a  short  time  of 
his  coming  to  Travancore  he  was  able  to  secure  for  himself 
the  high  office  of  Dewan'  Peishkar.  'He  was  influential  at 
court  and  knew  the  way  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Rani  and  the  public  by  pandering  to  spectacular  dis¬ 
plays.  He  repaired  some  buildings  in  the  pagoda  at  Tri-  | 
vandrum;  made  a  golden  ornament  for  the  image  of  Sri 
Padmanabha;  improved  the  ittfupura  ;  added  various  orna¬ 
mental  accessories  to  the  royal  processions  and  improved 
the  dress  of  the  sepoys  and  troops  in  imitation  of  the 
^ysore  fashion. .  The  Peishkar’s  name  was  in  every  man’s 
mouth,  both  at  court  and  in  the  country  at  large.  The  Dewan 
feared  that  he  might  lose  his  office  in  the  rising  wave  of 
the  Peishkar’s  popularity.  He  apprehended  that  what  he 
himself  did  against  his  predecessor  might  be  done  against 
him  by  the  ambitious  Peishkar.  Reddy  Rao  therefore  re¬ 
solved  to  fortify  his  position  through  the  help  of  the  astute 
Nanjappayya,  the  Cochin  Minister,  a  member  of  the  frater¬ 
nity  of  Col.  Munro’s  dependants.  He  came  to  Trivandrum 
under  some  convenient  pretext.  The  mission  proved  success¬ 
ful  and  Nanjappayya  managed  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  Rapi  and  the  Resident  the  most  favourable  impressions 
of  his  friend.  Reddy  Rao’s  position  was  secured tagainst  the 
machinations  of  his  opponent  and  Nanjappayya  was  able 
to  secure  for  himself  from  the. Rani  an  extensive  tract 
of  land  in  the  taluk  of  Parur  adjoining  the  territory  of 
Cochin. 

Close  upon  this  came  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
Rukmipi  Bayi  which  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  and 
splendour  through  a  prolonged  period  of  fourteen  days 
instead  of  the  usual  four.  The  efforts.-  made  by  the  Dewafi 
67 
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in  the  successful  management  of  the  ceremonies  strength¬ 
ened  his  hold  on  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the  Rani. 
But  Reddy  Rao  soon  overshot  the  mark.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  favourable  turn  in  his  affairs  he  asked  for  a  tangible 
recognition  of  his  ‘devoted’  services.  His  friends  in  the 
domestic  circle  of  the  ruler  sang  his  praises  and  enhanced 
the  favourable  impression  of  the  Rani  by  reiterating  his 
great  personal  services  tp  the  ruling  family.  The  young 
Rani  was  greatly  pleased  that  she  granted  to  him  the 
two  villages  of  Sambur  and  Vadakara  in  the  Shenkotta 
taluk  as  a  Jaghir.  This  gave  Dewan  Peishkar  Venkata 
Rao  his  chance  and  he  was  not  slow  to  impress  upon 
Col.  Newal,  who  became  Resident  after  the  death  of 
MacDowell,  the  impropriety  of  the  minister  receiving 
the  grant  which  was  prejudicial  to  the  revenues  of  the 
State.  The  Resident  accepted  the  argument  and  directed 
that  the  Dewan  should  immediately  disgorge  his  ill-gotten 
property  and  surrender  the  lands  to  the  state.  This  was 
done.  Reddy  Rao  resigned  in  disgust  on  the  16th  Mlnam 
997  M.  E.  The  Resident  appears  to  have  given  his 
advice  on  general  grounds  of  public  policy.  But  it  was 
justified  by  a  superior  reason.  The  rulers  of  Travancore, 
it  is  authoritatively  stated,  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
country  as  the  servants  of  the  Deity  to  whom  the  whole 
state  was  dedicated  by  MSrfhan<jLa  Varma  and  confirmed  by 
RSmaVarma.  That  being  the  case,  the  Rani  had  no  right 
to  alienate  a  portion  of  the  territory.  The  prejudice  to  the 
state  was  great  as  the  grant  did  not  reserve  the  rights  to 
levy  tax,  the  tenure  being  Sarvamanya. 

Gun<Jo  Panditha  was  raised  to  the  dewanship.  His 
administration  was  vigorous  and  he  made  himself  popular 
by  a  general  remission  of  arrears  of  tax.  He  fixed  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Quilon,  a  central  position  from  which  he  could 
make  himself  accessible  to  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  took  deep  interest  in  improving  irrigational 
facilities  and  the  means  of  communication.  In  999  M.E.  the 
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construction  of  two  canals,  one  from  Trivandrum  to  Kathi- 
namkulam  and  the  other  from  Parav&r  to  Quilon,  was 
sanctioned.  The  Dewan  patiently  listened  to  all  classes  of 
the  people  and  did  his  best  to  redress  their  grievances.  He 
continued  in  office  till  1005  M.  E. 

The  reign  of  Rani  PErvathi  Bayi  was  remarkable  as 
one  of  the  best  periods  in  the  annals  of  the  state.  We  learn 
R  f  in  Indian  history  of  several  queens  who  in 

r  the  absence  of  male  members  in  the  ruling 

dynasties  kept  up  the  reputation  of  their  ancestors  by  effi¬ 
cient  administration  as  well  as  by  leading  military  forces  to 
resist  invasions  from  outside.  There  have  been  regents 
and  reigning  queens  whose  work  has  brought  them 
permanent  fame.  But  no  queen  or  regent  in  India  made 
the  instruments  "of  peace  to  yield  more  in  the  shape  of 
permanent  public  welfare  than  Parvathi  Rani.  She  was  a 
precocious  princess  and  exhibited  in  her  tender  years  more 
talent,  more  patriotism  and  more  benevolence  than  one 
generally  does  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  spacious  life. 
She  assumed  the  reins  of  administration  in  her  13th  year 
and  surrendered  it  to  SwSthi  Thirunal  when  she  was 
barely  twenty  seven.  But  during  these  fourteen  years  the 
noble  queen  worked  without  intermission  to  build  up  an 
administrative  machinery  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  all 
castes  and  communities  and  all  stages  of  social  evolution; 
land-lords,  cultivators,  merchants  and  agricultural  labourers, 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
British  peace. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  civic  rights  and  the 
political  privileges  of  the  people  of  Travancore  in  the 
good  old  days,  those  rights  and  privileges 
Cmc  rights.  ^ad  |3e0n  re(iUCed  to  the  lowest  level, 
partly  by  the  well-meant  efforts  of  successive  rulers  to 
establish  a  strong  central  authority  and  partly  by  Those 
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measures  of  public  policy  inaugurated  by  the  Government 
after  the  suppression,  of  Vslu  Thampi’s  rebellion.  Towards 
the  end  of  Bala  Rama  Varnm’s  reign  the  very  right  of 
organised  petitioning  was  taken  away  and  Thampi  Iravi 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  Venlcala .  para  which  summoned 
the  villagers  to  the  usual  assemblages.  The  memory  of 
the  insurrection  of  1809  and  the  fate  of  Vein  Thampi  and 
his  associates  removed  the  last  vestiges  of  popular  control 
over  the  officers  of  Government.  The  short  reign  of 
Lakshmi  BSyi  and  the  efforts  made  by  Munro  to  strengthen 
the  powers  of  government  and  to  broaden  its  ambit  encour¬ 
aged  the  conviction  that  government  and  government  alone 
could  protect  life  and  property. 

Psrvathi  Bsyi  encouraged  by  appropriate  acts  the 
belief  that  government  was  their  sole  protector  and  arbiter  of 
their  fortunes.  The  unlawful  collection  of  moneys,  whether 
by  the  representatives  of  the  aristocracy  or  by  the  professed 
leaders  of  the  Ilavas,  Ch&nnSU's  and  Mukkuvas,  was  for¬ 
bidden  under  rigorous  sanctions.  It  was  impressed  upon 
the  MuthaliySr  of  Alakiyapantipuram  that  he  should  not 
regard  himself  as  anything  superior  to  an  ordinary  subject.1 
Men  of  influence  were  distinctly  told  that  if  they  continued 
the  old  practice  of  exacting  payments  from  the  people  for 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  civil  rights,  such  as  the  celebration 
of  marriages,  the  performance  of  funeral  ceremonies,  using 
palanquins  or  wearing  head  dresses  (Thdlayilkettu),  they 
would  meet  with  condign  punishment.  The  officers  were 
strictly  warned  against  similar  acts  of  exaction.  Civic 
rights  were  to  be  respected.  Orders  were  issued  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  impressment  of  labour  to  carry  loads  for  Government 
without  payment.  If  supplies  and  services  were  requisi¬ 
tioned  from  the  people  they  were  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
prescribed  rates.  The  British  regiments  in  Travancore 
were  also  placed  under  the  ordinary  law  so  far  as  they 
remained  in  Travancore  territory.  They  were  forbidden 
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to  seize  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  tracts 
through  which  they  passed  from  Puliyara  to  Quilon  and 
back  or  to  impress  labourers  .  for  their  service.1  Thus  the 
rule  of  law  was  firmly  established.  The  officers  were  placed 
under  strict  disciplinary  rules.  Bank  afforded  no  immunity. 
For  example,  aTahsildar  was  awarded  twenty-four  stripes 
besides  rigorous  imprisonment  for  twelve  years  for  dis¬ 
honest  conduct  in  connection  with  his  official  duties, 
viz.,  making  profit  by  participation  in  the  illicit  trade  of 
salt.2  But  prevention  was  regarded  better  than  cure  and 
rules  -were  laid  down  that  even  the  taxes  paid  by  the  land¬ 
holders  should  be  received  by  three  officers,  the  PravrfhikSr, 
ChanthrakkSr  and  Talisildar,  sitting  together.  Due  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  complaints  being  made  against 
offending  officers.  The  agencies  of  protection  were  assumed 
by  Government.  'DUa  Kami  or  village  watchers  were  ap¬ 
pointed  in  Nanjan&cl  and  certain  other  places  and  made  res¬ 
ponsible  for  public  security,  and  neighbouring  land-holders 
were  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  information  of 
preparation  for  daooites  and  apprehending  of  offenders. 

The  beginnings  of  social  reforms  were  carefully  laid. 
Members  of  communities  low  in  the  social  scale  were,  for 
the  first  time,  allowed  to  use  ornaments  o.f 
Sooial  improve-  gold  and  silver  without  paying  the  atiyara,  _ 

ment'  (payments  to  the  king  for  the  privilege).  9 
The  poll-tax  levied  on  castes  such  as  Ilavas,  Va$p£rs, 
KSvnthis,  Chettis,  etc.,  was  abolished.  The  trend  of 
legislation  tended  in  the  direction  of  doing  away  with 
invidious  rules  of  social  precedence  and  establishing  civic 
equality  so  far  as  it  was  possible  at  the  time.  A  prominent 
instance  is  afforded  by  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  Kami 
permitting  all  persons  to  have  tiled  roofs  for  their  houses. 
The  significance  of  this  change  will  be  fully  understood  only 


1  Proclamation  dated  1% — 3 — 1000. 
%  •  24-12-997, 
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when  it  is  remembered  that  even  the  chiefs  of  Malabar  could 
not  have  their  palaces  tiled  without  causing  offence  to  the 
more  prominent  rulers  like  the  Zamorin.  The  higher  strata, 
of  the  population  was  not  let  alone.  Seeing  that  large 
sums  were  demanded  as  dowries  by  intending  Nampnthiri 
bridegrooms  the  Rani  issued  a  proclamation  which  deserves 
citation. 

“Whereas  large  sums  of  money  amounting  to  Rs.  1000 
or  2000  are  demanded  as  dowry  and  whereas  the  practice 
leads  to  the  alienation  of  Brahmaswam  properties  and  the 
ruination  of  families  and  women  are  constrained  to  remain 
unmarried  till  their  thirtieth  or  fortieth  year  of  age  and 
consequently  many  untoward  things  are  seen  to  happen, 
We  are  pleased  to  issue  this  proclamation  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  the  good  of  the  state. 

“All  virgins  in  the  families  of*  Nampttris  and  PQttis 
should  be  married  between  the  ages  ten  and  fourteen.  No 
person  shall  demand  and  none  shall  pay  more  than  700 
fanams  (Rs.  100)  as  dowry.  All  the  women  above  fourteen, 
remaining  unmarried,  shall  be  married  within  a  period  of 
two  years  from  this  date.  Those  who  violate  this  law  will 
be  subjected  to  judicial  process  and  punished  in  conformity 
with  the  Dharma  Sastra.” 

It  may  be  argued  that  legislative  power  of  the 
sovereign  should  not  be  used  in  this  manner  to  the  prejudice 
of  individual  freedom.  But  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  time 
were  different.  The  status  of  a  person  depended  on  the 
laws  of  the  Dharma  Sastra  and  the  uninterrupted  custom 
of  Malabar.  Of  that  law  and  that  custom  the  sovereign  was 
the  guardian  and  protector.  At  the  same  time  the  ft£ni  was 
unwilling  to  encourage  changes  which  would  lead  to  social 
unrest. .  When  certain  classes  imitated  the  dress  of  those 
who  were  regarded  as  the  aristocratic  classes  the  Rani  and 
the  Government  refused  to  permit  the  innovation, 
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The  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  justice 
were  amplified.  Frivolous  litigation  was  sought  to  be 
minimised  by  the  imposition  of  a  stamp-  . 
duty  in  the  form  of  achafiyolas  on  which 
alone  plaints  in  civil  cases  were  to  be  written  and 
presented  to  the  courts.  Persons  who  through  poverty 
were  unable  to  purchase  the  achdtiyold  were  enabled 
to  obtain  them  gratis  in  appropriate  cases.  False  com¬ 
plaints  in  criminal  cases  were  discouraged  by  the  award 
of  compensation  to  innocent  persons  accused  of  crime. 
Rules  were  passed  to  prevent  illegal  and  unnecessary 
detention  of  under-trial  prisoners  in  gaol.  It  was  directed 
that  the  accused  should  be  kept  in  custody  only  in  such 
serious  cases  as  murder,  dacoity,  theft,  rioting  and  mischief 
to  government  property  and  in  other  appropriate  cases,  and 
officers  were  ordered  to  be  punished  for  transgressing  their 
authority  or  taking  action  in  arresting  and  detaining 
prisoners  except  on  substantial  grounds.  Officers  guilty  of 
illegal  action  against  the  subjects  or  of  misappropriation  of 
government  funds  in  any  manner  were  not  only  removed 
from  office  but  their  properties  were  confiscated  and  their 
persons  imprisoned. 

The  timely  collection  of  the  revenue  was  a  subject  in 
which  the  Rani  took  a  continuous  personal  interest.  £ 
A  number  of  proclamations  was  issued 
Revenue.  stating  the  manner  in  which  the  taxes 
sanctioned  by  law  were  to  be  realised  with  regularity  and 
promptness,  and  prescribing  the  course  of  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  officers.  Imprisonment  for  default  in  payment 
was  a  practice  sanctioned  by  law  in  Travancore  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  India.  That  extreme  remedy,  however, 
was  administered  only  in  cases  in  which  that  course 
of  action  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  that  the  Rsffi  understood  clearly  that  the  people’s  capa¬ 
city  to  pay  the  taxes  was  more  essential  than  compulsory 
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processes.  She  therefore  devoted  her  steady  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  land" 
holders  and  cultivators,  the  back-bone  of  ihe  state.  Ike 
revenue  settlement  of  992  M.  E.  enabled  the  Government  to 
find  out  at  a  glance  the  persons  from  whom  the  imposts  on 
particular  plots  were  realised.  The  revenue  records  were 
corrected  and  brought  up  to  date  by  verification  on  the  spot, 
and  by  an  effective  .  system  of  checks  and  balances  by 
superior  officers.  The  use  of  stamped  eadjans  recording 
transfers  of  removable  property  minimised  disputes  of  title. 
Security  of  possession  and  the  virtual  fixity  of  assessment 
drew  more  vigorous  efforts  from  the  agriculturists  in  the 
operations  of  tilling.  Encouragement  was  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  waste-lands,  thus  opening  up  large  tracts  of 
forest  lands;  and  concessions  were  granted  in  the  way  of 
exempting  such  lands  from  taxation  for  prescribed  periods 
in  the  beginning  so  that  the  concession  might  encourage 
ventures  in  that  direction.  Cultivation  of  cardamom  received 
special  beneficial  treatment.  Measures  were  adopted  to 
protect  crops  from  the  ravages  of  elephants  and  other  wild 
animals.  The  government  also  made  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  provisions  for  cultivators  on  the  hills  at  moderate 
rates.  Chalcuti  and  Pohuti  lands  i.  e.,  escheated  and  aban¬ 
doned  areas,  were  assigned  to  those  who  were  prepared  to 
take  them  up  under  reasonable  terms.  The  planing 
of  trees  was  encouraged  by  granting  naiuvukur  remissions, 
paying  due  regard  to  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  rearing  of 
trees  by  the  cultivator.  Whenever,  the  Government  required 
timber  other  than  royal  trees  from  private  compounds  the 
owners  were  paid  their  price  (kutivila).  Non-produ*ctive 
trees  were  exempted  from  taxation.  In  addition  to  fallow 
remissions  granted  from  time  to  time  general  remission  of 
arrears  was^llowed  on  particular  occasions,  as  for  instance 
in  connection  with  the  birthday  of  the  young  prince  Swathi 
Thirunsl. 
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The  obstacles  to  trade  were  removed  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  export  duty  on  rice,  paddy  and  other  cereals,  thus 
enabling  the  cultivators  to  obtain  the  maximum  profit. 
Later  on  certain  import  duties  were  also  abolished  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  necessary  goods.  Communications 
were  improved  and  laws  were  passed  permitting  intending 
boat-builders  to  fell  and  use  timber  except  teak  from  private 
holdings  as  well  as  government  lands  on  payment  of  the  pres¬ 
cribed  seigniorage  which  was  sufficiently  low  to  encourage 
the  business.  Certain  duties  levied  on  boats  were  also  done 
away  with.  Freedom  was  guaranteed  to  merchants  and 
others  to  deal  in  any  commodity  they  thought  proper  by 
prohibiting  the  organised  attempts  of  certain  influential 
sections  to  establish  privileges  and  practical  monopolies  with 
the  help  of  the  officers  of  Government.  The  coinage  was 
reformed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  increasing  trade  and 
offences  against  the  currency  were  severely  punished.  An 
adequate  supply  of  small  change  was  ensured  by  permitting 
traders  and  others  to  have  bullion  minted  in  the  government 
mint  at  Quilon  with  necessary  safeguards  against  •  counter¬ 
feiting  such  as  milling  and  stamping.  The  cost  of  coining 
was  made  reasonably  low,  the  purpose  being  more  to  help 
circulation  than  to  obtain  a  large  seigniorage.  The  financial 
stability  of  the  state  was  always  kept  in  mind. 

The  tolerant  religious  policy  of  Rgffii  PSrvathi  Bayi 
elicited  the  appreciation  of  the  world  as  well  as  the 
commendation  of  the  British  Govern* 
Religious  toleration.  ment>  Conscientious  scruples  generated 
by  religious  convictions  were  consistently  respected.  A 
prominent  instance  is  afforded  by  the  exemption  of 
Christians  and  M.ussalmans  from  the  coercive  rules  re¬ 
garding  viruihi  service  for  temples.  Even  in  regard'  to 
services  to  be  performed  by  the  Christian  vihiihikkar  for 
the  Government,  Sundays  and  the  days  of  important 
religious  ceremonies  were  declared  holidays.  But  in  matters. 
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affecting  the  privileges  and  authority  of  Government  the 
Rani  refused  to  permit  any  course  of  action  by  individuals, 
associations  or  congregations  to  violate  or  evade  the  laws 
in  force.  She  set  her  face  resolutely  against  the  efforts 
made  by  priests  and  others  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
to  usurp  criminal  jurisdiction  to  detain  persons  in  custody 
and  inflict  their  own  punishments.  Rewards  were  offered 
to  those  who  intimated  to  the  authorities  of  Government 
cases  of  unlawful  actions  by  the  ministers  of  religion.  In 
one  of  her  proclamations  the  Rani  said: — “While  granting 
individual  permission  to  embrace  any  religion  according  to 
oonvicfcion  and  inclination,  We  shall  not  allow  Christians, 
whatever  be  the  section  to  which  they  belong,  to  offend  the 
higher  classes  by  their  behaviour  in  violation  of  established 
custom'’.  “The  very  root  of  the  Christian  religion”,  she  said, 
“was  humility  and  respect  for  constituted  authority.”  It  was 
also  proclaimed  that  neither  Hindus  nor  Christians  nor 
Muhammadans  should  establish  places  Of  worship  without 
obtaining  the  previous  sanction  of  Government.  Seeing 
that  certain  converts  to  Christianity  sought  the  protection 
or missionary  societies  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights 
the  Rani  proclaimed  that  complaints  should  be  laid  before 
the  officers  of  Government  and  none  else.  Those  who  are 
guilty  of  doing  anything  which  would  endanger  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  state  would  meet  with  the  punishment 
they  deserved.  Rot  only  was  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
emphatically  asserted  over  individuals  and  congregations, 
but  it  was  also  declared  that  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
heads  of  religion  could  be  exercised  only  when  recognised 
by  the  ruler.  The  territorial  jurisdictions  of  the  Metrans 
were  also  defined  by  Government. 

It  was  in  the.-  regency  of  this  Rani  tha Lihe  English 
missions  received  substantial  help.  In  991  M.  E.  the 
London  Mission  at  Nagercoil,  the  nucleus  of  which  was 
started  in  Myladi  in  south  Travancore  ten  years  earlier 
by  the  Missionary  M.  Ringeltaube,  was  placed  on  a  firm 
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footing.  A  few  European  missionaries  were  permitted  to 
make  their  permanent  residence  in  the  state.  Lands  were 
given  for  church  sites,  and  timber  for  the  erection  of- 
buildings.  In  Nagercoil  a  large  bungalow  was  granted  to 
them  besides  a  sum  of  Rs.  5,000.  Rev.  Mead,  one  of  the 
missionaries,  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Zilla  Court  at 
Nagercoil.  In  991  M.  E.  the  Rspi  sanctioned  the  erection 
of  a  protestant  church  in  Alleppey  and  supplied  the  timber 
free  of  cost.  Permission  was  accorded  to  the  Church 
Mission  Society  to  commence  its  operations  at  Kottayam 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  Syrians,  the  oldest 
Christian  subjects  of  Travancore.  The  Rani  also  made  a 
generous  grant  of  21,200  rupees  at  the  instance  of  Col. 
Munro  to  enable  the  authorities  to  purchase  paddy  fields 
and  gardens  for  its  maintenance.1  A  similar  grant  was 
made  to  the  Church  Mission  Society  of  a  tract  of  land  in 
Kalla^a  in  the  district  of  Quilon  in  order  to  encourage 
education  among  the  Syrians.  Col.  Munro  addressed  the 
Government  of  Madras  in  these  words: — 

„  “The  temporal  situation  of  the  Syrians  has  also  been 
materially  improved.  I  have  frequently  taken  occasion  to 
bring  them  to  the  notice  of  Her  Highness  the  Ranee  of  Tra¬ 
vancore;  and  her  intelligent,  liberal  and  ingenuous  mind  has 
always  appeared  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  history, 
misfortunes  and  character.  She  is  aware  of  the  attention 
excited  to  their  situation  in  Europe  and  her  anxiety  to 
manifest  the  sincerity  of  her  attachment  to  the  British 
nation  has  formed,  I  believe,  an  additional  motive  for  the 
kindness  and  generosity  she  has  uniformly  displayed 
towards  the  Syrians.  She  has  appointed  a  considerable 
number  of  them  to  public  office;  and  lately  presented  the 
sum  of  Rs.  20,000  to  the  college  at  Kottayam,  as  an  endow¬ 
ment  for  its  support.  The  Syrians  are  most  grateful  for  her 
goodness,  and  cherish  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  sentiments 
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of  affection  tod  respect  towards  her  person,  that  are 
entertained  by- every  class  of  her  subjects.” 

After  the  insurrection  of  984  M.  E.  the  Travancore 
.  army  was  disbanded.  -  Seven  hundred  men  of  the  Nayar  bat¬ 
talion,  and  a  few  mounted  troops  were  how- 
The  N&yar  Brigade-  eyer  retainad  for  purposes  of  state  and 
ceremony.  They  were  also  allowed  to  retain  possession  of 
a  certain  number  of  unserviceable  muskets.  The  force  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  Madras  native 
infantry.  In  992  M.E.  (1817  A.D.)  Col.  Munro  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen  proposed  to  the  Madras  Government 
a  reorganisation  of  the  troops.  He  observed  that  the  seven 
hundred  men,  the  remnants  of  the  old  army,  were  of  little 
use  as  they  were  without  arms  or  discipline.  The  proposal 
was  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Nayar  infantry  to  two 
thousand  one  hundred,  to  supply  them  with  arms,  and  to 
place  them  under  the  command  of  Captain  Me  Leod,  an 
officer,  who,  by  permission  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  was 
then  employed  in  Travancore  as  Killadar  of  the  Fo»t  at 
Trivandrum  and  in  command  of  the  Raufs  escortof  cavalry. 
The  Resident  observed  that  the  finances  of  Travancore 
were  in  a  most  prosperous  state  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
augmented  body  of  Nayar  troops  would  unite  more  closely 
the  6aja  with  the  people  and  provide  for  the  relief  of  the 
Company’s  troops  from  several  detached  duties  and  likewise 
for  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace  in  Travancore  during, 
the  eventual  absence  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
sidiary  force.  The  Government  of  Madras  approved  of  the 
proposal  in  994  M.E.  The  enlistment  was  voluntary  but  was 
confined  to  the  Nay ars.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Nayar 
Brigade,  though  that  designation  was  given  to  it  only  in  1005 : 
M.  E.  (1830).  A  squadron  of  mounted  troops  and  a  detach- 
hient  of  artillery  were  also  formed.  One  officer  being  found 
insufficient  for  the.  discipline  and" control  of  the  reorganised 
troopsj  application  was  madp  to  the  Madras  Government  to 
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lend  four  officers,  one  for  each  of.  the  two  battalions  as 
Commandant  and  another  as  Adjutant.  The  Commander-in- 
chief  while  declining  to  lend  the  officers  from  the  regular 
army  permitted  the  employment  of  an  officer  on  the  half -pay 
list.  Later  on  three  more  officers  were  appointed. 

In  994  M.E.  (1819  A.D.)  the  Resident  recommended  that- 
two  thousand' rifles  and  bayonets  and  two  six-pounders  and 
two  nine-pounders,  the  latter  for  firing  salutes,  together, 
with  the  necessary  supply  of  gun-powder  might  be  made 
to  the  Travan  core  Government  on  payment.  This  proposal 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Madras  Government.  In  the  same 
year  the  reorganisation  of  the  brigade  was  completed. 
The  principal  duties  which  fell  to  the  brigade  after  the  re¬ 
organisation  were  of  a  civil  or  police  nature.  They  were  em: 
ployed  in  guarding  palaces, .  taking  charge  of  prisoners  and 
others  in  course  of  transit  from  station  to  station,  preventing 
smuggling,  seizing  robbers  and  men  charged  with  offences,  # 
assisting  Tahsildars  and  civil  officers  and  in  employment 
about  the  pagodas  and  various  duties  during  festivals.  Of 
the  plumber  of  men  thus  employed  nearly  eight  hundred 
appear  to  have  been  distributed  among  sixty-six  different 
stations,  the  i;emainder  being  at  headquarters. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  certain  parts  of  Travancore 
showed  preference  to  Jaffna  tobacco  over  the  stuff  which 
was  imported  from  the  adjoining  districts 
Foreign  relations.  India,  the  Government  entered 

into  a  commercial  arrangement  with  Ceylon  for  its  supply 
at  prescribed  rates  (1818).  In  1823  Thanka^gri  was  taken 
on  lease  by  Travancore  from  British  Government  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years.  In  1825  the  English  obtained, 
possession  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  Cape  Comorin  in  pur- • 
siiance  to  a  treaty.  Imthe  same  year  an  interstatal  question 
was  also  settled  as  regards  the  sovereignty  over  Edappalli,* 

It  was  in' the  reign  of  Rani  PSrvathi  Bayi  that  the 
sovereignty  of  Travancore  was  extended  over  the  territories  ■ 
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of  the  Edappalli  chief.  Edappalli  (Rapolim)  was  formerly 
an  independent  state  ruled  over  by  a  .Nampnthiri  Brah¬ 
man  dynasty.  Besides  the  patch  of  terri- 
EdappaUi.  tory  surrounding  their  ancestral  seat  at 
Edappalli  which  was  an  enclave,  so  to  speak,  in  the  territory 
of  the  king  of  Cochin,  the  chief  holds  plots  of  land  in 
Travancore,  Cochin,  Calicut  and  KSlat'hun&dL  Some  of 
these  w8re  acquired  as  remuneration  for  spiritual  servi¬ 
ces.  Hostility  with  Cochin  was  the  normal  rule  of  policy 
with  the  rulers  of  Edappalli  quite  as  much  as  friendship 
with  the  Zamorin.  The  island  of  Cochin  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  Edappalli.,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Raj  a  of 
Cochin  acquired  it  as  a  patrimonial  gift.  One  of  the 
ZamornTs  many  invasions  of  the  Cochin  kingdom  was 
on  behalf  of  the  Edappalli  Raja  who  claimed  the  island 
as  belonging  to  him.  Many  a  time  the  kingdom  was 
#  invaded  by  the  Portuguese.  The  attacks  by  Pachecco  in 
1504  and  by  D’Souza  in  1536  were  the  most  disastrous. 
In  later  times  the  Edappalli  chief  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  Dutch  Company  (1740).  Msrt'handa  Varma^nd 
.Rama  Varma  of  Travancore  spared  the  small  state  from 
invasion,  it  is  said,  on  the  score  of  the  Raja's  sacerdotal 
character. 

The  Edappalli  ftajas  continued  to  exercise  sovereign 
powers  till  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19tfi 
century.  But  as  their  power  had  become  weak  they 
habitually  obtained  the  help  of  Travancore  in  realising 
their  dues  from  their  subjects.  The  Raja  of  Cochin, 
however,  influenced  the  British  Resident,  Col.  Mac.  Dowall, 
to  place  Edappalli  under  his  protection.  They  sought  the 
permission  of  the  Madras  Government  on  the  allegation  that 
The  Raja  of  Edappalli  desired  to  place  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Cochin  and  that  the  Rani  of  Travancore  had 
ifo.  objection  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  The  transfer  was  effec-. 
ted  in  995  M.E.  (1820  A.D.).  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
Re&ident’.s  representation  was  not  true,  and  that  Ediappalli 
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which  disliked  the  relationship  with  Cochin  was  anxious 
to  place  itself  under  Travancore.  “The  Rajas  of  Cochin” 
said  the  chief,  “had  always  been  hostile  to  my  house  from 
the  earliest  ages  and  the  protection  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Travancore  has  saved  what  remains  to  me  of  the  possessions 
of  my  ancestors  from  the  encroachment  of  the  Rajas  of 
Cochin;  under  these  circumstances  and  from  a  strong  feeling 
of  respect  and  attachment  to  the  Rajas  of  Travancore,  I 
request  that  my  possessions  may  be  replaced  under  the 
protection  of  Travancore”.  The  Resident  opposed  the 
request  and  intimated  to  the  Madras  Government  that  as  . 
the  disputes  and  scuffles  which  formerly  existed  between 
the  servants  of  the  two  states  in  the  matter  of  collection  of 
revenues  were  already  at  an  end  the  retransfer  need  not  be 
allowed.  But  the  Madras  Government  said  that  ‘as  their 
previous  order  was  caused  by  the  misrepresentation  made 
by  the  former  Resident  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  chief  $ 
himself,  the  Governor-in-Couneil  was  of  opinion  that  the 
arrangement  founded  upon  it  was  harsh  and  unjust  and 
desired  accordingly  that  the  Tributary  might  again  be 
retransferred  to  the  authority  of  the  Travancore  Sircar’.1 
The  transfer  was  accordingly  effected  in  1000  M.  E.  (1825). 
Edappalli  is  now  one  of  the  E<Javakas  in  Travancore,  the 
other  Edavakas  being  Punjar,  Vanjippula,  and  Kilimsnur. 

The  Edappalli  chief  pays  to  the  Travancore  Sircar  a  subsidy 
of  Rs.  1082  chs.  16  per  annum.  Edappalli  comprises  the  five 
pakuthis  of  Edappalli  north  and  Edappalli  south  in  Parttr, 
Vslappalli  in  the  taluk  of  Kunnat'hun&d,  Thrkkunnappula 
in  K&rt'hikappalli  and  KallttppSra  in  Thiruvalla  taluk.  , 

The  history  of  Punjar  is  closely  associated  with  that 
of  Edappalli.  According  to  Padmanabha  • 
Panjftr.  Menon,  the  ancestors  of  the  Pttnjar  chief’s 
were  originally  of  the  PShdyan  stock.  Unable  to  maintain 
1  Letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Government  to  the 
Resident,  dated  3 1st  Deo.  1824. 
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themselves  against  the  aggressions  of  enemies  one  of  the 
princes  sought  safety  in  Kerala  with  his  family.  Accepting 
the  hospitality  of  certain  Rajas  and  Nampttthiris  in  succes¬ 
sion,  the  party  arrived  at  Edappalli  where  the  Raja  treated 
them  with  kindness.  Eventually  Manavikrama  Kula^ekhara 
Peruma.1  purchased  the  tract  of  P-unjSr  from  the  Raja 
of  Thekkumkur  and  exercised  ruling  authority  by  covenant 
with  the  inhabitants  thereof.  On  the  extinction  of  the 
•line,  the  people  invited  certain  members  of  the  Ssrkara 
Kovilakam  of  Cranganore  who  readily  stepped  into  the 
vacant  place  with  the  approval  of  the  Raja  of  Thekkumkur. 
The  introduction  of  members  from  Ssrkara  is  referred  to 
by  Gollenesse,  the  Dutch  Governor.1  The  Pttnjar  chief 
continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Raja  of  Vatakkumkar  until 
the  absorption  of  that  state  into  Travancore. 

The  territory  of  the  Panthalam  Raja  was  .absorbed  into 
Travancore  during  the  reign  of  Rani  Parvathi  Bayi  (996 
M.  E.).  The  Panthalam  Rajas  are  of  the 
.  Panthalam  ijn0  Qf  the  ThenkSh  Ps,nd.yan  kings.  Their 
advent  into  Travancore  appears  to  have  taken  place  by  about 
79  M.E.a  They  had  possessions  on  both  sides  of  the  Ghats. 
They  were  always  friendly  to  the  kings  of  Travancore  and 
their  co-operation  was  of  great  advantage  to  M&rfhSn<Ja 
Varma  forthe  subjection  of  Kayankulam.  During  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Tippu  Sultan  Travancore  called  upon  the  Pantha¬ 
lam  Raja  to  contribute  a  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  war 
which  he.,  did  by  borrowing  two  lakhs  and  twenty  thousand 
Rupees '.charging  the  debt  on  the  tracts  owned  by  him.3 
In  969  M.  E.  the  lands  with  all  their  revenues  were 
hypothecated  to  .Travancore,  the.  Raja  .  retaining  pos¬ 
session  thereof  under  the  condition  that  he  would  pay 
every  year  Rs.  50,000  by  way  of  interest  and  instalment  of 

1  Galletti,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  57. 

2  Shungoonny  Menon,  History  of  Travancore,  p.  9,J. 

3  App.  pp.  186-188. 
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the  principal.  Arrears  having  accrued  from  time  to.  time, 
Velu  Thampi  Dalava  effected  an  arrangement  by  which 
forest  produce  and  certain  other  items  of  revenue  in-  the 
Panthalam  tract  were  to  be  collected  by  contractors  engaged 
by  Travancore.  The  debt  still  remained  undischarged.'  Ulti¬ 
mately  all  the  Panthalam  possessions  were  taken  over  by 
Travancore,  the  Raja  agreeing  to  that  course  accepting;-** 
pension  to  him  and  to  the  other  members  of  his  family.1 

In  1004  M.E.  (1829  A.D.)  prince  &ama  Varma  completed 
his  16th  year  of  age  and  was  installed  as  the  ruler  of  the 
state  (10th  Med  am)  amidst  the  great  re- 
^wgenoy**16  joicings  of  the  people.  The  Regent,  who 
so  successfully  administered  the  kingdom 
on  his  behalf,  cheerfully  retired  to  a  peaceful  private 
life  with  all  the  honours  of  a  reigning  sovereign.  The 
Maharaja  consulted  her  on  all  matters  of  importance  and 
profited  by  her  advice.  So  did  his  brother  Msrt’hai;<jla  V arma 
after  him. 


Rama  Varma  (Swathi  Thirunal), 

1004—1022  M.  E. 

The  accession  of  Maharaja  Swathi  Thirunal  was 
hailed  with  a  chorus  of  gratulations  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  young  Maharaja  possessed  a  remarkable  intelligence 
which  was  set  to  great  advantage  by  the  excellent  training 
which  it  was  his  good,  fortune  to  receive  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  his  father,  &aja  U&ja  Varma' KSyil  Thampuran. 
He  had  a  strong  will  and  showed  great  aptitude  for  business. 
SwSthi  Thirunal  was  a  man  of  high  attainments.  He  was 
a  good  scholar  in  Sanskrit,  Malayalam  and  Tamil  and  he 
also  acquired  proficiency  in  Telugu,  Marathi,  Hindustani 


1  App.  p-  274. 
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and  Persian.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  knew  eighteen 
different  languages.  His  knowledge  of  English,  a  rare 
accomplishment  in  those  days,  received  the  warm  eulogy 
of  Europeans.  The  Maharaja’s  ambition  lay  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge,  the  composition 
of  songs  and  poems,  and  the  cultivation  of  aesthetic  talents 
in  general,  but  his  chief  pre-occupation  was  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

SwSthi  Thirunal  wished  to  appoint  to  the  office  of 
Dewan  a  man  of  his  own  choice.  He  would  have  raised  his 
tutor  Subba  Rao  to  that  high  and  responsible  position  even 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  reign  had  it  not  been  for 
the  persistent  counsels  of  the  Rani  and  the  Resident  Col. 
Morison  who  were  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  Venkata 
Rao.  But  fortune  soon  dawned  on  Subha  Rao.  On  the 
recall  of  Col.  Morison,  Venkata  Rao  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Mysore  Com¬ 
mission.  Subba  Rao  was  appointed  Dewan  in  1005  M.  E. 

He  commenced  his  administration  with  an  ambi¬ 
tious  but  well-considered  programme  in  emulation  of 
his  predecessor.  The  work  of  government  was  now  con¬ 
fined  to  the  achieving  of  the  triumphs  of  peace,  for  the 
alliance  with  the  East  India  Company  had  obviated  the 
danger  of  foreign  invasion  as  well  as  internal  insurrection. 
The  political  outlook  had  undergone  a  definite  change. 
Military  preparations  became  absolutely  unnecessary  in 
the  light  of  the  relationship  with  the  paramount  power 
which  had  solidified  into  a  permanent  guarantee.  This 
fact  was  duly  recognised  and  acted  upon  by  both  parties. 

The  Huzur  Cutcherry  and  other  public  offices  were 
shifted  from  Quilon  to  Trivandrum  and  located  within  the  fort 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace.  This  shifting  of  the  head-office 
helped  the  expeditious  disposal  of  work.  The  Maharaja 
set  apart,  a  few  hours  everyday  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  particular  days  were  fixed  for  the  personal 
reports  of  the  Dewan,  the  Judges  of  the  Appeal  Court, 
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and  other  important  officers.  This  enabled  the  ruler  to 
keep  a  vigilant  watch  and  exercise  an  effective  control, 
over  the  details  of  the  working  and-  progress  of  the  various 
Departments. 

Twenty  years  of  continuous  peace  encouraged  the 
Paramount  Power  to  withdraw  the  subsidiary  force 
maintained  in  Travancore.  In  1007  M.E.  (1832  A.D.)  Lieut. 
Col.  E.  Cadogan,  the  Resident,  wrote  thus  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  of  Madras  : — 

“The  recall  of  the  subsidiary  force  in  December  1830 
affords  the  best  proof  that  the  maintenance  of  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  troops  in  Travancore  was  no  longer  deemed  a 
measure  of  expediency,  and  without  entering  minutely  into 
a  subject  that  has  already  been  under  the  consideration  of 
Government,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  show  in  a  few  words, 
that  the  force  might  have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much 
earlier  period  with  perfect  safety  to  both  Sircars. 

“Immediately  after  the  war  of  1809,  the  State  of  Tra¬ 
vancore  was  deprived  of  its  arms,  ordnance  and  military 
stores,  and  the  inhabitants  so  completely  disarmed  as  to  be, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  utterly  annihilated.  No. 
man  has  since  been  permitted  to  hold  firearms  of  any 
.description  that  are  not  stamped,  registered  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certificate  or  permit  from  the  Dewan;  and  as 
this  regulation  prevents  the  importation  of  arms  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  it  affords  the  best  security  against  serious  internal 
disturbance  or  resumption  of  designs  hostile  to  the 
British  authority.  Moreover  the  habits  and  character  • 
of  these  people  have  undergone  a  complete  change  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  That  warlike,  refractory  and 
turbulent,  temper  for  which  the  Nairs  of  Travancore 
were  once  so  remarkable  has  totally  disappeared,  and 
they  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  population  of  pacific  habits 
placing  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  our  protection  and 
well  convinced  that  their  safety  entirely  depends  on  the  ' 
stability,  support  and  friendship  of  the  British  Government, 
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“The  ostensible  reason,  by  treaty,  for  maintaining  a 
force  in  Travancore  was  to  protect  the  territories  of  His 
Highness  against  all  enemies  by  sea  and  land.  But  when 
it  is  considered  that  Travancore  is  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  Company’s  territories  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  sea, 
the  policy  of  shutting  up  a  large  body  of  troops  in  the  heart 
of  the  country  to  shield  it  from  foreign  aggression  needs  no 
comment.  The  well-known  fact  that  Travancore  furnishes 
no  carriage  for  equipping  the  smallest  force  for  the  field 
renders  it  highly  improbable  that  any  European  enemy  will 
ever  attack  us  through  this  part  of  the  coast;  and  should  a 
landing  be  effected  in  ignorance  of  this  want  of  means,  and 
advance  of  five  miles  from  the  beach  would  be  perfectly 
impracticable. 

“The  native  regiment  now  in  Travancore  is  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  the  unarmed 
inhabitants  in  the  frontiers,  who  are  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  by  formidable  gangs  of  robbers  from  the  provinces 
of  Tinnevelly,  Coimbatore  and  South  Malabar.  It  has  also 
to  guard  the  Company’s  treasuries  at  Quilon,  Ernakulam 
•and  Cochin  and  it  appears  to  me  frilly  adequate  to  all  these 
duties.  ’  1  ' 

“  By  the  foregoing  observations  !  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  first,  that  as  the  Travancore  state  is  unprovided 
with  arms,  ordnance  and  military  stores,  it  is  quite  incapable 
of  disturbing  the  authority  of  the  British  Government  for 
a  moment;  secondly  that  there  can  be  no  '  well-founded 
•apprehension  of  its  ever  'supporting  a  foreign  enemy  because 
its  own  preservation  depends  entirely  upon  our  stability,’ 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  its  own  interest;  thirdly  no  power  can  invade  the  Travan- 
core  territory  without  passing  through  the  Company’s 
country  by  land,  and  it  cannot  be  assailed  by  sea  with  any 
hope  of  advantage, 'and  fourthly,  the  troops  now  in  Travan- 
c?re  are  quite  sufficient  for  the 1  purpose  intended  and  I  see' 
no  reason  forany  increase  whatever,1’  <. 
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This  was  assurance  enough,  and  the  Paramount  Power 
sanctioned  the  withdrawal  of  the  forces.  The  MahSfSja, 
however,  was  for  the  retention  of  the  Resident’s  military 
staff  for  some  more  time  to  come.  In  December  1830  the 
Company’s  troops  stationed  at  Aramboly  and  BhnthappSph' 
were  recalled,  and  the  subsidiary  force  in  Travaneore  was 
reduced  to  one  regiment  of  infantry. 

In  1005  M.E.  (1830)  the  Governor  of  Madras,  Lushington, 
visited  Travaneore  to  acquaint  himself  personally  with  the 
state  of  affairs.  It  was  the  first  time  that 

1  r  '  the  Governor  of  a  British  Indian  province 
paid  a  visit  to  this  kingdom.  The  former  Resident  had  pre¬ 
judiced  the  Governor’s  mind  against  the  Maharaja.  But 
the  real  facts  we're  discovered  to  be  otherwise.  Lushington 
left  Travaneore  delighted  with  all  that  he  saw.  How¬ 
ever,  the  higher  authorities,  and  especially  the  Court  of 
Directors,  were  still  under  a  cloud  of  prejudice.  In  their 
extract  from  political  letter  to  Bengal  on  18th  December 
1832  they  wrote  : — 

“Our  relations  with  the  State  of  Travaneore  therefore 
appear  to  us,  as  they  existed  at  the  date  of  your  most  recent 
communications,  to  have  been  in  a  state  by  no  means  satis¬ 
factory.  Upon  authority  indeed,  which  Col.  Morison  seems 
confidently  to  rely  on,  it  would  seem  that  the  country,  which 
on  the  accession  of  the  Rajah  was  in  a  most- flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  was  hastening  to  decline.  Its  affairs  we  trust  have 
received  in  the  meantime  your  watchful  attention. 

#  “We  confide  in  your  judgment  and  care  for  discover¬ 
ing  and  executing  whatever  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may 
require;  and  for  that  purpose  we  desire  that  you  will  consider 
the  management  of  Travaneore  affairs  as  specially  entrusted 
to  you.”  0 

The  visit  of  the  Governor  gave  the  Maharaja  an  • 
opportunity  to  see  the  British  army  in  full  parade.  He  was 
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so  much  struck  with  their  dress  and  their  drill  that  he 
R  forms  made  arrangements  for  the  improvement  of 

6  ”  his  own  forces  after  the  British  model. 

New  accoutrements  were  got  down  and  the  commanding 
officer  was  ordered  to  give  the  men  an  improved  training. 
The  dress  of  the  mounted  troopers  was  improved  and  their 
number  increased.  The  name  of  the  force  was  changed. 
It  was  thereafter  to  be  called  the  N&yar  Brigade.  The 
brigade  was  charged  with  the  performance  of  guard' 
duty  in  the  palace,  treasuries,  and  temples.  They  formed 
the  Maharaja’s  escort  in  state  ceremonies  and  religious 

processions.  In  the  early  years  of  British  administration 

the  Company’s  Government  were  glad  to  lend  their  soldiers 
to  enhance  the  importance  and  grandeur  of  religious  festi¬ 
vals.  But  the  old  policy  was  changed  in-deference  to  the 
agitation  against  the  officers  and  servants  of  a  Christian 
government  participating  in  religious  functions  of  what  was 
termed  a  superstitious  character.  The  European  officers  of 
the  Nstyar  Brigade  were  relieved  from  attending  the  Hindu 
religious  ceremonies  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
Court  of  Directors. 

The  scheme  of  judicial  administration  sponsored  by 
Munro  was  good  so  far  as  it  went;  but  the  courts  were 

few  and  the  judges  were  obliged  to  deal 
Administration  ...  ,  ,  ...  .... 

of  justice.  .with  cases  large  and  small  in  an  indiscri¬ 
minate  manner.  The  facilities  for  exer¬ 
cising  appellate  jurisdiction  were  inadequate.  In  1007  M.E. 
Munsiff’s  Courts  were  established  for  "the  disposal  of 
petty  civil  and  police  cases.  The  very  next  year  the  Huztfr 
Court  was  abolished  and  Zilla  Courts  established  instead.. 
The  judicial  department  was  reorganised  and  placed 
on  an  efficient  footing.  A  Munsiff  from  British  India 
was  appointed  the  Chief  Judge  in  the  reformed  Appeal 
Court  at  the  capital.  The  sovereign  ceased  to  interfere 
with  the  decision  of  cases  leaving  them  to  be  disposed 
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of  by  the  judicial  officers  in  due  course  of  law,  reservation 
being,  however,  made  in  cases  in  which  the  punishment  of 
death  or  transportation  for  life  was  inflicted. 

A  code  of  regulations  was  promulgated  in  1010  M.  E. 
It  was  framed  by  Kuntan  Msnon  who  was  appointed  Huzur 
Dewan  Poishkar  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Resident, 
Casamajor.  M’snOn  ‘proved  to  be  an  excellent  acquisition  to 
the.Travancore  service  and  afforded  such  satisfaction  to  the 
Maharaja  that  he  placed  the  details  of  the  administration  in 
the  Peishkar’s  hands  and  directed.  Subba  Rao  to  place 
similar  trust  in  him,  ordering  further  that  if  the  Dewan 
should  entertain  doubts  on  any  points  of  importance,  he 
should  report  the  same  personally  to  His  Highness’.  1 

The  new  code  of  laws  was  framed  on  the  British 
model.  It  consisted  of  eight  regulations;  the  first  five 
dealt  with  the  civil  procedure  and  the  constitution  of 
the  Munsiff,  Zilla  and  Appeal  courts.  The  sixth  in¬ 
vested  the  Tahsildars  with  police  authority  and  the  Zilla 
courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
regulations  authorised  judges  of  the  Appeal  Court  to 
function  as  sessions  courts.  The  munsiffs  were  to  be 
appointed  by  royal  commission.  They  were  to  be  persons 
of  not  less  than  25  years  of  age  with  experience  of  the  work 
in  the  Munsiff,  Zilla  and  Huzur  offices.  They  had  to 
take  an  oath  before  the  Appeal  Court  that  they  would  do 
their  work  with  diligence  and  integrity.  The  laws  forbade 
them  to  decide  cases  to  which  their  relations,  subordinates 
or  dependants  were  parties.  The  jurisdiction  of  these 
officers  was  limited  to  money  suits.  The  plaints  were  to  be 
written  on  stamped  cadjans  procurable  from  courts  at  fixed 
prices.  Depositions  wore  ,to  be  taken  down  and  evidence 
recorded  in  open  court.  The  expeditious  disposal  of  cases 
was  ensured  by  wise  provisions.  The  punishment  of 
defaulters  was  amply  provided  for.  If  there  were  too  many 
cases  on  the  file  of  the  Munsiff,  the  District  Judge  was  to 


1  Shungoonuy  Menon— History  of  l’ravancore,  p.  412- 
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send  for  some  of  them  to  be  tried  in  his  court.  The  entries 
in  [he  old  records  prove  that  the  fining  of  judges  and 
munsiffs  for  slackness  of  work  was  common.  The  Distriot 
Judge  was  invested  with  the  authority  to  punish  the 
munsiffs  and  the  Sasthris  attached  to  the  court  with  a  fine 
of  rupees  five  for  every,  act  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

The  reforming  activity  extended  over  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  utility.  The  beginnings  of  English  edu- 

Ofcher  reforms  oation  were  laid  in  1009  M‘  K  (1834)  by 

opening  a  school  at  Trivandrum.  District 
schools  were  also  established.  A  committee  of  Europeans 
which  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  school,  expressed  its  satisfaction  with  the  institution 
and  suggested  to  the  Government  the  desirability  of  holding 
.out  some  prospects  of  future  employment  in  the  public 
service  to  the  boys  who  might  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  progress. 

The  establishment  of  the  Trivandrum  Observatory 
and  the  opening  of  the  Charity  Hospital  bear  testimony  to 
the  Maharaja’s  faith  in  western  science.  The  Engineering 
Department  was  inaugurated  to  construct  and  maintain 
works  of  public  utility.  A  separate  section  known  as  the 
Mardmaih  Department  for  the  repair  and  construction  of 
palaoes  and  temples  was  reorganised.  An  irrigation 
Mardmaih  Department  was  also  organised  and  established 
in  NanjanSd.  Minor  duties  on  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
articles  were  abolished,  thus  giving  stimulus  to’the  growth  of 
trade.  The  district  officers  were  instructed  to  do  their  best 
for  the  development  of  agriculture.  A  census  was  taken  in 
1836  A,  D.  with  the  help  of  the  Tahsildars  of  the  several 
taluks.  The  total  population  in  the  State  was  calculated  to 
be  12,80,668.  One  of  the  most  important  measures  adopted 
by  the  Government  during  the  time  of  this  Maharaja  was 
the  revenue  survey  started  in  1012  M.E.  The  main  principle 
of  the  purvey  was  the  taking  of  field  measurements  and  the 
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fixing  of  different  rates  for  different  classes  of  coconut 
and  certain  other  trees  as  judged  by  their  yield. 

Old  stables  were  repaired,  one  for  the  royal  studd, 
another  for  the  cavalry  horses,  and  a  third  for  the  horses 
to  be  supplied  to  the  palace  officials  and  servants  who 
accompanied  the  Maharaja  during  state  processions  and 
also  for  use  of  officers  on  urgent  public  duty.  The 
horse-breeding  establishment  maintained  at  ThOvala 
was  improved.  The  best  elephants  caught  by  the  Forest 
Department  were  brought  to  Trivandrum  for  carrying 
howda,  flags  and  other  royal  emblems.  To  the  Trivan¬ 
drum  stables  was  attached  a  menagerie  where  tigers, 
panthers  and  other  wild  animals  were  collected  and  caged. 
A  cow-stall  was  constructed  in  the  fort,  All  this  was  done 
as  much  for  demonstration  as  for  pleasure.' 

The  efficiency  of  the  government  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  policies  inaugurated  by  the  Maharaja  failed,  however,  to 
make  the  administration  an  easy  task, 
Tr°nesidentth  th°  ^ao  Srew  unpopular.  Complaints 

1  were  made  against  Koo'hu  Sankara  Pillai 

the  Dewan  Peishkar  and  Nsrayapan,  Ke&avan,  one  of  the 
judges.  The  Maharaja  also  entertained  certain  suspicions 
against  them.  In  1012  M.E.  (1837  A,  D.)  orders  were  issued 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Resident,  Col.  Fraser,  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Dewan  and  the  Dewan  Peishkar  pending 
the  decision  of  an  enquiry  to  be  conducted  by  a  commission. 
After  a  prolonged  enquiry  the  commission  declared  that 
the  Dewan  and  the  Peishkar  were  innocent.  But  the 
Maharaja,  being  morally  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  dismissed  them.  Ranga  Rao,  who  was  Dewan 
Peishkar,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  administration. 
This  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement.  The.  Maharaja 
invited  Raya  Raya  Raya  Venkata  Rao,  formerly  'Dewan 
of  Travancore,  from  Kumbhak5nam,  and  appointed  him 
Dewan  (1013  M.  E.).  Though  old  in  years,  Venkata  Rao 
70 
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began  his  second  administration  with  energy  and  zeal.  But 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  out  with  Captain  Douglas, 
the  Resident.  Knowing  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry 
on  the  administration  in  the  face  of  the  Resident’s 
displeasure  Venkata  Rao  tendered  his  resignation  (1014 
M.  E.).  Captain  Douglas  was  friendly  to  the  former  Dewan, 
Subba  Rao.  and  he  had  great  confidence  in  his  ability. 
The  Maharaja  was  pleased  to  re-entertain  Subba  Rao  and 
honour  him  with  his  full  confidence.  The  Dewan’s  autho¬ 
rity  received  an  accession  of  strength  at  this  time  as  the 
former  practice  of  the  important  officers  submitting  de¬ 
partmental  details  and  taking  commands  from  the  ruler 
direct  was  done  away  with.  Thereafter  the  Dewan  was  to 
be  the  sole  channel  of  communication.  He  was  also  ex¬ 
pressly  empowered  to  control  the  officers  and  regulate  the 
work. 

When  affairs  were  getting  on  satisfactorily  in  this 
fashion,  General  Cullen  came  to  Travancore  as  British 
Resident  in  1015  M.  E.  (1840  A.  D.).  From  the  beginning 
misunderstandings  arose  between  him  and  the  Maha¬ 
raja.  It  was  accentuated  by  Krishna  Rao,  the  Resid¬ 
ent’s  favourite,  a  native  of  Masulipatam,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  his  patron  to  Travancore.  The  Maharaja,  out  of 
deference  to  the  Resident’s  wishes,  appointed  him  Deputy 
Peishkar  in  the  Huzur  in  charge  of  the  Devaswam,  Ottu- 
pufas,  and  other  departments.  Krishna  Rao  was  a  man  of 
great  ambition.  Aspiring  to  become  Dewan  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  .  into  discredit  the  administration  of  Subba  Rao. 
General  Cullen  was  arrogant  and  imperious.  He  was  hard 
of  hearing  and  was  not  above  exhibiting  his  temper  and 
parading  his  authority  to  make  up  for  his  natural  defect. 
The  Maharaja  avoided  interviews  with  the  Resident  as  far 
as  possible.  Krishna  Rao  utilised  his  opportunities .  so 
skilfully  that  he  succeeded  in  widening  the  breach.  He 
misrepresented  matters  to  the  Resident  and  made  him 
believe  that  the  Maharaja  had  no  regard  whatever  for  the 
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British  representative,  attributing  that  result  to  the  Dewan’s 
intrigues.  This  naturally  irritated  Genera]  Cullen  who 
began  to  indulge  in  a  course  of  systematic  retaliation. 
Every  act  of  the  Maharaja  and  the  Dewan  was  misconstrued. 
Administrative  measures  were  opposed  for  the  mere  sake  of 
opposition.  No  appointment  was  permitted  to  be  made 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Resident.  The  Dewan  became 
absolutely  powerless.  The  Resident  encouraged  petitions 
and  complaints  from  parties  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
called  for  reports  and  records  from  the  courts  and  the  Huzur 
Cutcherry  and  passed  on  them  scarping  strictures.  The. 
people  lost  all  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice  as 
they  apprehended  that  the.  judges  were  being  obliged  to 
register  the  decrees  of  the  Resident.  The  Chief  Justice 
reported  to  the  Government  that  judicial  work  was  being 
hampered  and  that  the  administration  of  justice  suffered 
seriously  .on  account  of  the  unnecessary  explanations  which 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Resident  and  which  wholly 
occupied  the  time  of  the  dourt. 

Day  after  day  the  interference  increased.  It  passed 
all  bounds.  The  attitude  of  the  Resident  became  unbear¬ 
able.  The  authorities  of  Fort  St.  George  lent  their  ears 
freely  to  him.  They  accepted  his  facts  as  indisputable 
and  his  opinions  absolutely  correct.  Great  indeed  was  the 
value  which  attached  to  the  judgment  of  ‘the  man  on  the 
spot’  in  those  days  when  there  was  no  railway  nor  tele¬ 
graph,  no  vigilant  press  nor  any  other  ohannel  of  speedy  and 
reliable  communication.  The  position  of  the  Maharaja 
became  humiliating.  General  Cullen  misrepresented  matters 
to  the  Madras  Government  who  recorded  the  most  un¬ 
favourable  minutes  on  the  administration  of  Travancore. 
The  Maharaja’s  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail.  The 
Court  of  Directors  endorsed  the  views  of  the  Madras 
Government.  In  this  critical  state  of  affairs  Subba  Rao 
resigned  his  office  in  disgust  (1017  M.  E.), 
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The  Maharaja  promoted  the  Resident’s  protege 
Krishna  Rao  to  the  post  of  Head  Dewan  Peishkar  and  put 
him  in  oharge  of  the  administration.  This  was  done  to  avoid 
further  troubles.  The  ruler  was  obliged  to  conciliate  the 
wishes  of  the  representative  of  the  Paramount  Power.  But 
General  -Cullen  continued  his  activities  in  ‘harassing’  the 
Maharaja  with  his  acts  of  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  state.  When  the  worry  and  indignity  became 
unbearable  the  Maharaja  prepared  a  detailed  memorandum 
pointing  out  the  great  injustice  which  was  being  done  to 
his  country  and  the  humiliating  condition  to  which  the 
relationship  with  the  British  Government  had  exposed  him 
and  his  dynasty.  The  letter  concluded  with  the  offer 
that  if  things  were  to  continue  in  that  manner  he  was 
ready  to  abdicate.  But  Rsffi  Parvathi  Bayi  and  the 
Elaya  Raja  prevailed  upon  him  to  refrain  from  forwarding 
the  memorandum  to  the  Madras  Government. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  Kfishna  Rao  failed  to  .give 
satisfaction  to  the  Maharaja.  The  Madras  Government 
were,  however,  obliged  to  give  their  approval  to  a  change 
of  personnel  when  the  Maharaja  addressed  them  on  the 
subject  with  facts  and  figures.  The  old  retired  Dewan 
Reddy  Rao  was  again  sent  for  and  appointed  chief  minister, 
Krishna  Rao  reverting  to  his  former  office.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  of  course  approved  by  the  Madras  Government. 
The  Resident,  however,  in  communicating  the  approval 
wrote  to  Reddy  Rao  that  the  Madras  Government  appre¬ 
hended  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
laborious  duties  of  the  office  in  his  advanced  years  and 
infirm  state  of  health.  But,  he  added  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  aid  which  he  would  receive  from  Krishna 
Rao,  the  Dewan  Peishkar,  who  during  the  time  he  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  office  of  Dewan  was  reported  by  the  Resident 
to  have  reduced  the  arrears  of.  business  and  instilled  a 
vigour  into  the  administration  highly  creditable  to  himself 
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and  advantageous  to  his-  country.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Resident’s  letter  to  Reddy  Rao  is  interesting  :■ — 

“And  I  shall  equally  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  you 
every  possible  support  by  which  means,  I  think  every  satis¬ 
faction  will  be  afforded  to  His  Highness  the  Rajah  as  well  as 
to  the  Madras  Government.  As  I  am  opposed  to  the  system 
which  has  occasionally  obtained  of  filling  a  Cut  cherry  with 
friends  and  dependants,  I  shall  expect  that  you  will  bring 
with  you  no  persons  with  that  view  and  that  you  will  limit 
the  persons  who  may  accompany  you  to  such  number  only 
of  your  family  as  may  be  reasonable  and  indispensable  to 
your  personal  comfort.” 

The  meaning  of  this  letter  was  clear.  The  Resident 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  Reddy  Rao’s  appointment  which 
was  in  supersession  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  claims 
of  Krishna  Rao,  his  own  man.  The  warning  administered  to 
the  Dewan  not  to  “  fill  the  Cutcherry  with  friends  and 
dependants”  was  a  farcical  demonstration  of  regard  for  up¬ 
right  conduct.  Every  Resident  in  those  days  used  to  bring 
with  him  to  Travancore  his  own  friends  and  dependants. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  from  the  regency  of  Rani  PSrvathi 
Bayi  to  the  reign  of  Ayilyam  ThirunSl,  it  was  a  period  of 
Rao  Dewans,  and  every  one  of  them  was  the  protege  of 
one  Resident  or  another.  In  spite  of  this  letter  Reddy  Rao 
brought  with  him  a  number  of  his  relations  and  employed 
two  of  his  sons  in  his  own  office.  Krishna  Rao  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  in  his  office  as  Head  Dewan  Peishkar  all 
the  same.  The  new  Dewan  was  obliged  to  take  advantage 
of  local  talent  in  the  work  of  administration.  Ke^ava  Pillai 
and  Koefhu  Sankara  Pillai  the  Peishkar  who  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  a  few  years  back  were  re-entertained. 

Krishna  Rao  now  began  to  ply  his  nefarious  trade 
of  intrigue  with  added  determination  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
Resident’s  favour.  The  Maharaja’s  authority  was  openly 
flouted.  The  spectacle  of  a  political  adventurer  treating  the 
filler  of  an  important  state  which  till  recently  was  an  ally. 
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of  the  English  on  equal  terms  became  unendurable.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  put  up  with  the  indignity  any  longer  the 
Maharaja  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Madras 
explaining  the  circumstances  and  requesting  his  help  to 
.  vindicate  his  own  position.  That  letter  would  show  the 
immense  power  wielded  by  the  representatives  of  British 
authority  at  the  courts  of  Indian  rulers  who  were  in 
subsidiary  alliance.  A  detailed  statement  was  made  ex¬ 
plaining  the  unprecedented  interference  of  the  Resident 
in  the  affairs  of  government,  his  unjustifiable  prejudice 
against  the  Dewan  Subba  Rao,  a  tried  and  respected  officer. 
The  Madras  Government  took  the  Resident  to  task  and 
informed  the  Maharaja  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  services  of  Krishna  Rao.  Krishna  Rao 
was  therefore  obliged  to  resign  his  office  and  leave  Travan- 
core.  General  Cullen  was  greatly  vexed  at  the  treatment 
which  was  offered  to  his  friend  and  dependant  and  decided 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  one  of  the  Maharaja’s  trusted 
dependants.  The  old  retired  Dewan  Subba  Rao  was  the 
chosen  victim,  for  he  was  regarded  as  the  chief  instrument 
in  bringing  about  Krishna  Rao’s  retirement.  The  Resident 
wrote  to  the  Madras  Government  recommending  the 
removal  of  Subba  Rao  from  Travancore  alleging  that  his 
stay  at  the  Maharaja’s  capital  was  injurious  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State.  The  Madras  Government  approved  of 
the  .suggestion  and  Subba  Rao  was  obliged  to  leave  Tri¬ 
vandrum.  From  that  time  the  feelings  between  the  Maha¬ 
raja  and  the  Resident  became  worse  than  they  ever  were. 

The  Maharaja  refused  audience  to  the  Resident.  The 
very  mention  of  his  name  became  intolerable;  for  on  the 
one  hand  was  his  aversion  to  General  Cullen  and  on  the 
other  was  the  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  vindicate  the 
prestige  of  royalty  from  the  simulating  onslaughts  of  the 
representative  of  the  Paramount  Power,  who  wished  to  have 
everything  done  in  his  own  way.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
Jlah'srsja  was  in  South  Travancore  in  1019  M.E.  (1844  A.D,) 
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for  performing  certain  religious  ceremonies  in  the  temple  of 
Suehlndram  the  people  of  NanjanS^,  who  from  the  earliest 
times  enjoyed  the  right  of  audience  with  the  king  sought, 
permission  to  pay  their  respects.  But  the  Maharaja 
declined  to  see  them  as  he  feared  that  they  might  make 
reference  to  the  high-handed  interference  of  the  Resident 
to  which  under  the  new  developments  he  was  obliged  to 
acquiesce. 

In  1020  M.E.  (1845  A.D.)  the  two  sons  of  Dewan  Reddy 
Rao  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Tra- 
Reddy  Rao  lesigm.  vancore  Government  were  dismissed  at 
the  advice  of  the  Madras  Government.  In  the  same  year 
charges  of  a  serious  nature  were  brought  against  the 
Dewan  who  had  fallen  into  evil  ways  and  resorted  to 
questionable  methods  of  enriching  himself.  His  conduct  in 
a  boundary  dispute  with  Cochin  was  suspicious.  In  an 
enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Parti  r  Tahsildar  regarding 
certain  charges  brought  against  him  in  his  official  capacity 
Reddy  Rao  appeared  to  have  connived  at  the  corrupt  practice 
of  his  own  subordinate  in  matters  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  On  another  occasion  he  is  said  to 
have  accepted  presents  from  the  son  of  the  late  Dewan 
Nanjappayya  of  Cochin.  The  Maharaja  was  a  strict  disci¬ 
plinarian  and  made  no  difference  between  small  officers  and 
big  in  matters  of  punishment  when  there  was  a  moral  con¬ 
viction  of  offence  having  been  committed.  Reddy  Rao  was 
therefore  ordered  to  tender  his  resignation  or  to  submit 
himself  to  a  public  enquiry  into  his  conduct.  The  Dewan 
accepted  the  former  alternative  and  resigned  his  office. 

On  the  retirement  of  Reddy  Rao,  Srinivasa  Rao,  the  First 
Judge  of  the  Appeal  Court,  was  appointed  Head  Dewan  Pt  ish- 
kar,  and  placed  in  charge  oi  the  administration;  but  he  was 
not  able  to  cope  with  the  work  as  the  country  was  then  in  a 
disturbed  state.  On  one  side  there  was  the  Resident  unneces¬ 
sarily  interfering  in  every  detail  of  administration,  and  on 
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the  other  a  sovereign  who  had  become  indifferent  to  affairs 
of  state  and  had  given  up  solely  to  religious  and  devotional 
exercises.  The  district  officers  were  inactive  arid  the 
collection  of  revenue  fell  into  arrears.  The  treasury  was 
empty  and  the  pay  of  the  different  establishments  was  over¬ 
due.  Although  Srinivasa  Rao  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
finances  of  the  state  to  a  satisfactory  level,  the  MahSrSja 
entertained  serious  doubts  regarding  his  fitness,  especially 
when  the  Resident  was  opposed  to  him.  Tired  of  alterca¬ 
tions  with  General  Cullen,  the  Maharaja  resolved  to  end 
the  trouble  by  re-appojnting  Krishna  Rao  as  the  Dewan. 
General  Cullen  blessed  the  proposal.  No  sooner  was  Krishna 
Rao  ushered  into  the  royal  presence  than  the  Maharaja  in  a 
very  unusual  way  -  smiled  and  said,  “here  Krishna  -Rao 
(giving  the  or  commission  of  appointment),  accept  your 
re-appointment  into  my  service.  I  forgive  and  forget  all 
what  is  past;  from  this  day  you  are  my  man  and  not  General 
Cullen’s.  Go,  work  -honestly  for  the  advancement  of  my 
country.’’  Krishna  Rao  became  speechless,  shed  tears  and 
said : — “Maharaja !  Maharaja  !  I  am  Your  Highness’  slave 
.  and  waiting  boy;  protect'me,  protect  me.” 

The  last  two  years  of  the  Maharaja  were  clouded 
with  disease  and  deep  mental  agony.  So  early  as  in  1013 
M.E.,  Princess  Rukmiiji  Bayi,  his  sister,  died.1  Eight  years 
afterwards  in  1020  M.  E.  the  death  of  his  father  caused  the 
Maharaja  the  deepest  sorrow.  Day  by  day  his  health 
declined  and  on  the  morning  of  12th  Dhanu  1022  M.  E. 
(25th  December  1846)  Maharaja  Swathi  Thirunal  felt  unable 
to  move  out  of  his  bed  and  go  through  his  daily  routine. 
Later  in  the  day  the  Elaya  &aja  and  Rand  Parvathi  Bayi 
visited  him  in  his  bed-room  and  found  him  extremely 
weak.  Towards  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  on  the  next 
day  the  Maharaja  was  found  dead. 


1  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children  of  whom  Rama  Varma  Ayilyam 
Thirun&J  and  Rama  Varma  Vieskham  Thiruna]  oame  to  the  throne. 
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Maharaja  Swathi  Thirunal  was  a  popular  ruler, 
loved  and  respected  by  all  his  people.  He  was  gentle  but 
■  assertive.  He  was  always  anxious  to  maintain  the  prestige 
of  royalty  and  the  magnificence  of  the  court.  The  arts 
and  sciences  claimed  him  for  their  libera]  patron.  He  was 
a  poet,  musician  and  a  musical  composer  of  very  high  re¬ 
putation.  Some  of  his  poems  are  sung  in  all  parts  of  India 
and  are  greatly  appreciated  even  to  this  day.  His  literary 
works  are  equally  the  admiration  of  the  world  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  Swathi  Thirunal  was  a  monarch  of  the  old  school 
whose  ideal  of  kingship  was  that  of  a  good  ruler  answer- 
able  to  God  and  his  own  conscience,  blending  in  himself  the 
traditions  of  his  exalted  office  and  a  sincere  desire  to  serve 
his  subjects;  a  monarch  pious  and  charitable  and  a  father  to 
his  people.  But  times  were  different.  Mart'handa  Yarma 
the  Great  succeeded  in  establishing  the  central  authority 
of  the  state  safe  in  the  sovereign’s  hands  untrammelled  by 
local  magnates,  village  associations  and  national  councils. 
But  in  a  hundred  years  circumstances  changed  and  the 
administration  came  to  be  controlled  by  the  British  Govern-  , 
ment  in  the  interest  of  the  empire  consistently  with 
the  interest  of  the  subjects  and  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  rulers,  rights  and  prerogatives  which  were  seen  in 
the  light  of  a  new  theory  of  paramountcy  and  subordination. 
The  people  of  Travancore  appreciated  the  many  good  things 
the  Maharaja  did  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.  They  took 
the  wish  for  the  deed  in  what  was  left  unfinished.  To  this 
day  Maharaja  Swathi  Thirunal  is  known  in  Travancore  as 
the  Oarbha  tinman;  good  and  great  and  kindly  even  from 
his  bifth. 

This  Maharaja  was  fortunate  in  many  respects 
but  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  his  relations  with 
the  British  Resident,  General  Cullen.  His  reign  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  periods,  the  pre-Cullen 
period  and  the  Cullen  period.  The  disputes  with  the  Resi¬ 
dent  continued  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  the  Maharaja 
71 
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refusing  to  compromise  his  position  by  courting  General 
Cullen’s  friendship  though  Rani  P&rvathi  Bayi  and  Prince 
Mart'handa  Varma  made  strenuous  efforts  to  persuade  him 
to  follow  that  course.  A  few  outstanding  facts  relating  to  the 
political  relationship  may  be  borne  in  mind.  The  contest  for 
power  between  Macaulay  and  Velu  Thampi  led  to  a  serious 
rebellion.  During  the  nine  years  when  Munro  was  the 
British  representative  there  was  no  cause  for  any 
trial  of  strength  as  the  Ranis  were  always  prepared  to 
respect  his  instructions  and  win  his  confidence.  Sw£- 
thi  Thirunal  Maharaja  did  his  best  to  maintain  his 
own  views  in  regard  to  internal  administration.  But 
considerations  of  the  prestige  of  the  British  Resident 
secured  for  General  Cullen  the  general  support  of  the 
Madras  Government,  though  when  disputes  came  to  a  head 
that  Government  evinced  their  desire  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  ruler  of  Travancore  unimpaired  as  far  as  they 
deemed  practicable.  Many  were  the  occasions  in  which  the 
Maharaja  complained  to  the  Madras  Government  the  diffi¬ 
culties  he  experienced  from  the  hostile  attitude  of  General 
Cullen.  But  after  a  time  he  realised  that  the  Resident 
would  have  his  way.  The  proud  Maharaja  chafed  under 
that  feeling  and  grew  indifferent  to  his  duties  as  a  ruler. 
The  last  six  years  of  the  reign  were  therefore  a  period  of 
disappointment,  anxiety  and  despair  to  the  Maharaja.  That 
does  not  however  detract  from  the  permanent  value  of  the 
commendable  administration  of  the  state  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  Maharaja  in  the  earlier  period.  The  stand¬ 
ard  of  administration  achieved  during  those  eleven  years 
was  so  high  and  the  sense  of  public  duty  which  cbftract- 
erised  the  Maharaja’s  policies  so  remarkable  that  the  verdict 
of  history  is  in  Swathi  Thirunal’s  favour.  He  was  ready  to 
encourage  character  and  talent  among  his  officers.  He 
had  his  own  personal  likes  in  the  choice  of  men  for.  filling 
the  higher  offices  of  the  .Government.  But  if  any  fall  was 
noticed  in  the  standard  of  efficiency  or  honesty  in  a  public 
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servant  the  Maharaja  picked  him  up  for  condign  punish¬ 
ment.  The  following  letter  addressed  to  a  Peishkar  who 
was  guilty  of  corruption  is  illustrative  of  the  ruler’s  love  of 
public  morality: 

“As  we  had  reason  to  appreciate  your  ability  and  long 
experience  of  public  business  during  the  time  you  were 
holding  minor  appointments  we  promoted  you  to  the  office 
of  Dewan  Peishkar,  but  in  course  of  time  you  proved  your¬ 
self  to  be  extraordinarily  avaricious  like  other  mean  persons 
and  various  evils  have  resulted  in  consequence;  we  therefore 
have  dismissed  you  from  your  present  office.” 

The  dewanship  conferred  no  degree  of  immunity  on 
the  ground  of  the  prestige  of  his  office  or  the  personal 
regard  of  the  Maharaja.  Dewan  Subba  Rao,  his  own  tutor, 
was  dismissed  from  office  along  with  a  Peishkar  and  a 
Judge  on  certain  serious  charges  preferred  against  them  by 
the  people  though  a  commission  which  was  appointed  to  try 
them  expressed  their  opinion  in  favour  of  their  innocence. 
The  Maharaja’s  principle  was  that  if  the  highest  officer 
misbehaved  he  deserved  the  severest  punishment  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  and  a  warning  to  others.  The  punishment  awarded 
»to  another  Dewan,  Reddy  Rao,  though  alternative  in 
form  and  gave  a  choice  of  risk,  was  equally  effective.  The 
Dewan  saved  himself  from  the  ignominy  of  dismissal  by 
a  timely  resignation  of  his  office. 

Very  early  in  his  reign  he  performed  the  Thulapurusha- 
dftnam  in  1004  M.  E.  which  was  followed  by  the  Eiranya - 
garbham  inT009  M.  E.  Many  learned' men  from  all  parts 
of  India  flocked  to  his  court  to  display  their  learning  and 
earnHheir  rewards.  Famous  musicians  from  far  and  near 
were  proud  to  take  service  under  him.  The  Maharaja 
possessed  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  native  dance  known 
as  BharathcC  ndtyam.  lie  had  in  his  court  distinguished 
acrobats,  magicians,  athletes  and  a  set  of  “Hyderabad  Pail- 
wans”  well-skilled  in  wonderful  feats.  He  had  a  great 
admiration  for  the  Chinese  nation.  In  addition  to  all  these 
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there  were  also  representatives  of  various  nationali¬ 
ties,  Nepalese,  Arabs,  Negros,  Turks,  Malays,  and 
Japanese.  He  believed  that  pomp  and  splendour  were 
attributes  of  royalty.  It  was  in  his  time  that  a  golden  car 
was  built  and  fashionable  etiquettes  introduced  in  cere¬ 
monial  processions. 


Uthram  Thirunal  Marthanda  Varma, 

1022-1036  M.  E. 

'Msrt’harxja  Varma1  was  installed  on  the  rausnad  two 
months  after  his  brother’s  demise.  The  interval  was  un¬ 
usually  long.  It  was  due  to  the  delay  in  receiving  the 
necessary  communication  from  the  Government  of  Madras. 
The  new  ruler,  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  English  and 
was  proficient  in  Sanskrit,  Malayalam,  Tamil,  Hindustani 
and  Marathi.  He  was  not  so  much  of  a  genius  as  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  But  a  correct  estimate  of  his  position  and  a 
knowledge  of  current  politics  prevented  those  unending 
conflicts  with  the  British  Resident  and  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  ministers  which  formed  an  unfortunate* 
feature  of  Swathi  Thirunal’s  reign.  The  MahSrSja  saw  the 
wisdom  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Europeans  from  some 
of  whom  he  acquired  a  rather  systematic  knowledge  of 
western  science,  chemistry,  astronomy  and  medicine.  A 
laboratory  was  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  chemicals.  The  Maharaja  applied  himseff  carefully 
to  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  as  well  and  had  a 
small  dispensary  of  his  own.  He  formed  an  intimate  Mend- 
ship  with  General  Cullen.  It  was  not  a  case  of  suddenly 
making  friends  with  the  declared  enemy  of  his  elder  brother 
Swathi  Thirunal  Maharaja  whom  he  admired  so  well  and 

1  He  ia  known  as  Bhagyodava  M&rthftoda  Varma,  Bh&gyam  being  the 
Sanskrit  equivalent  •  for  Uthram.  star.  The  word  a]»o  mean*  good 
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loved  so  sincerely.  That  brother  himself  had  given  him 
valuable  advice.  Msrt'handa  Varma  the  Great  advised  his 
nephew  and  heir-apparent  to  maintain  a  perpetual  alliance 
with  the  East  India  Company.  SwSthi  Thif  un5)l  counselled 
his  brother  to  keep  himself  out  of  harm  by  cultivating  the 
personal  friendship  of  the  British  representative. 

In  those  days  the  British  officers  who  came  to 
Travancore  as  the  representatives  of  the  Paramount  Power 
had  little  scruple  to  bring  with  them  their  own  favourites; 
and  they  had  their  own  gratification  in  pushing  up  their 
dependants.  General  Cullen  was,  as  we  have  seen,  greatly 
interested  in  encouraging  Krishna  Rao  who  came  to  Tra¬ 
vancore  in  his  train.  The  occasion  was  favourable.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  country  was  far  from  being  pros¬ 
perous.  Srinivasa  Rao,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  admini¬ 
stration,  was  not  an  efficient  officer.  He  was  besides  in 
disfavour  with  the  Resident  who  wrote  ; — 

“After  the  long  interval  of  one  and  a  half  years  that 
the  Peishcar  was  in  charge  of  the  affairs,  instead  of  there 
having  been  the  slightest  improvement,  he  has  to  observe 
with  regret  that  the  deterioration  of  the  finances  and  im¬ 
perfect  management  of  the  administration  has  never  been 
at  any  time  more  conspicuous  and  that  after  six  years  he 
has  been  in  Travancore,  it  is  with  pain  that  he  feels  himself 
compelled  to  make  such  a  declaration”. 

The  meaning  of  this  was  very  clear.  Srinivasa  Rao’s 
administration  was  declared  worthless  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  appointment  of  the  Resident’s  protege,  Krishna 
Rao,  who  was  waiting  for  the  Dewan’s  place.  The  Maha¬ 
raja  himself  echoed  these  sentiments  in  his  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Madras  observing  that  His  Highness  was 
“deeply  impressed  with  the  embarassed  state  of  the  finances 
and  the  irregularities  which  existed  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  State  as  well  as  the  laborious  task  of  correcting  those 
evils.”  Srinivasa  Rao  was,  therefore,  reverted  to  his  former 
place  as  Chief  Judge  and  Krislfta  Rao  appointed  Acting 
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Dewan.  In  justice  to  Krishna  Rao  it  has  to  be  recognised 
that,  despite  the  sinister  path  through  which  he  rose  to  the 
dewanship,  he  lost  no  time  in  husbanding  the  resources  of 
the  state  with  care  and  caution. 

The  one  common  feature  which  manifested  itself 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reigns  of  successive  rulers  of 
Travancore  in  those  days  was  the  poverty  of  the  public 
fisc  and  Uthram  ThirunSl’s  was  no  exception.  Methodi¬ 
cal  collection  and  vigilant  supervision,  the  Dewan  under¬ 
stood,  were  the  first  principles  of  financial  administration. 
Local  talent  was  encouraged  and  utilised  to  the  full, 
it  being  found  that  personal  influence  and  correct 
knowledge  of  the  country  were  essential  to  efficient 
administration  of  affairs.  The  Dewan  submitted  to  the 
Maharaja  a  detailed  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
state.  The  debts  were  soon  discharged.  Remission  was 
granted  in  the  case  of  many  descriptions  of  arrears.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  was  a  measure  of  political  wisdom. 
The  cash  balance  in  the  Huzur  treasury  was  only  Rs.  99,000 
while  a  large  sum  of  six  lakhs  of  rupees  was  due  as  arrears 
of  salary.  The  arrears  of  revenue  yet  to  be  collected 
amounted  to  a  like  sum  or  even  more.  The  Dewan  exerted 
his  utmost  to  improve  the  finances,  and  in  his  endeavours  in 
that  direction  he  was  heartily  supported  by  the  Maharaja 
and  the  Resident,  with  the  result  that  the  financial 
statement  for  1022  M.E.  was  very  satisfactory.  It  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  in  enforcing  strict  economy  the  Maharaja 
himself  was  pleased  to  give  positive  orders  for  the  reduction 
of  expenses  as  much  as  possible.  Economy  was  introduced 
in  the  Palace  expenditure  also  so  much  so  "the  expenses 
under  this  head  have  not  stood  upon  so  small  a-  scale  for 
the  last  ten  years”.  Large  retrenchments  were  effected  in 
the  administration  including  a  reduction  of  expenditure  in 
public  works  and  Devaswams. 

Krishna  Rao  was  confirmed  in  his  appointment  on  8th 
March  1848.  Id  the  sam#year  the  Maharaja  was  pleased 
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to  issue  a  proclamation  remitting  all  the  accumulated 
arrears  due  to  the  Sirkar  from  the  ryots.  But  it  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  pointed  out  that  no  concession  would  be  given  to  the 
public  servants  in  the  matter  of  paying  into  the  treasury  the 
amounts  which  they  had  actually  collected  and  kept  in 
their  own  hands  without  accounting  for  the  same.  This 
munificent  act  was  a  great  relief  to  the  people  at  that  time. 

In  1018  M.  E.  four  years  before  Uthram  ThirunSl 
Maharaja’s  accession  the  British  Government  passed  an 
Act  declaring  that  no  public  officers  in 
°f  fheh'  jurisdiction  should  enforce  any  decree 
or  demand  of  rent  or  revenue  by  the  sale 
of  slaves,  that  slaves  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  and 
possess  property  and  were  not  to  be  dispossessed  of  such  on 
the  plea  that  they  were  slaves.'  -The  Act  also  declared  that 
penal  offences  were  not  the  less  so  when  committed  against 
slaves.  Encouraged  by  this  Act  the  several  Missionary 
Societies  in  Travancore  presented  in  March  1847  an  address 
to  the  Maharaja  through  the  Resident  proposing  the  entire 
and  immediate  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  Travancore. 
The  Dewan  on  behalf  of  the  Maharaja  replied  : — 

“  I  am  directed  to  request  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
intimate  to  these  gentlemen  that  His  Highness  fully  appre¬ 
ciates  the  feelings  which  prompted  that  address;  that  His 
Highness  cannot  but  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  every  class  of  his  subjects,  however  low  may  be  their 
condition,  and  that  His  Highness  will  ever  be  disposed  to 
ameliorate  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  the  condition  of  the 
class  referred  to  by  the  Reverend  Gentlemen  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  from  time  to  time  of  improved  regulations  for  their 
treatment.  Emancipation  His  Highness  considers  to  be 
too  important  a  question  to  be  considered  at  present, 
especially  as  no  such  measure  has  yet  been  introduced  even 
in  the  Honourable  Company’s  territories,  but  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  ofjffie  unfortunate  class  of  the 
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population,  is  a  subject  which  will  never  fail  to  engage  His 
Highness’s  consideration.” 

On  the  question  having  again  been  agitated  by  the 
Missionaries  the  Resident,  in  his  memorandum  dated  12th 
March  1849,  urged  on  the  Dewan  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  without 
prejudice  to  the  interests  of  private  property.  He  pro¬ 
posed  : — 

1.  that  Government  should  publicly  disconnect 
itself  with  the  perpetuation  of  slavery. 

2.  that  Government  should  take  measures  for  the 
future  emancipation  of  slaves  by  declaring  that  all  children 
born  of  Sirkar  slaves  should  be  free,  and  that  while  the 
Sirkar  should  receive  no  slaves  on  their  own  account  they 
should  exact  a  like  stipulation  as  to  the  emancipation  of  all 
children  of  slaves  whom  the  Sirkar  might  restore  to  claim¬ 
ants  as  distant  heirs  along  with  their  escheated  estates, 
and 

3.  that  more  stringent  regulations  should  be  esta- , 
Wished  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  slaves;  they  should 
be  given,  food,  clothing  and  wages  on  a  tolerably  good 
scale. 

These  suggestions  were  generally  approved  by  the 
Maharaja  but  it  was  only  about  September  1853  that  a  royal 
proclamation  was  issued  declaring  that  all  future  children 
of  Government  slaves  should  be  free,  and  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  improvement  of  slaves.  The  measure  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  Madras  Government.  The 
British  Resident  wrote 

“I  beg  to  offer  His  Highness  the  Rajah  my  warmest 
congratulation  on  a  measure  which  I  feel  satisfied  will 
afford  infinite  gratification  to  the  British  Government,  while 
it  cannot  fail  to  add  to  His  Highness’  reputation  for  bene¬ 
ficence  and  liberal  policy”.  Two  years  later  slavery  was 
totally  abolished  in  Travaimore  by  the  royal  proclamation 
of  24th  June  1855.  ® 
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Travauoore  was  invited  along  with  other  Indian 
States  to  participate  in  the  London  Exhibition  which  was 
organised  under  the  special  supervision  of 
Trwork°praisedry  Prince  Albert,  consort  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  .  Victoria.  Arrangements  were 
therefore  made  for  collecting  the  rare  products  and  manu¬ 
factured  articles  in  the  State.  Peishkar  Shungoonny 
Menon  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work.  He  has 
left  a  valuable  document  setting  forth  the  condition 
of  the  various  things  in  that  period.  The  Maharaja 
commanded  that  the  ivory  throne  which  was  then  being 
made  for  his  own  use  might  be  sent  to  the  exhibition  as  a 
fit  specimen  of  Travancore  ivory  carving.  It  has  won  a 
prominent  position  among  the  wonderful  works  of  art  which 
were  exhibited.  The  workmanship  of  the  ivory  chair 
received  the  admiration  of  multitude  of  spectators  and  the 
commendation  of  eminent  judges  of  art.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  this  chair  subsequently  adorned  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Lousiana  in  America  and  elicited  the  unstinted 

praise  of  the  American  journals.  . 

About  the  close  of  1851  a  reply  was  received  by  the. 
British  Resident  through  the  Madras  Government  from 
Queen  Victoria  under  the  sign  manual,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  ivory  chair  of  state  sent  for  the  exhibition. 
A  grand  durbar  was  held  in  honour  of  the  event.  The' 
letter  was  carried  by  the  Assistant  Resident,  Major  Drury, 
mounted  on  a  richly  caparisoned  elephant  and  read  publicly 
by  Dewan  Krishna  Rao.  The  usual  salutes  were  fired  and 
the  band  played  the  Rational  Anthem.  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
great  European  artist,  who  had  come  to  India  about  this 
time  and  was  specially  invited  by  the  Maharaja  to,  his 
capital,  prepared  a  sketch  of  the  durbar,  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  enlarged  and  painted.  This  painting  now  adorns ; 
the  walls  of,  the  library  attached  to  the  Rapier  Museum, 
Trivandrum.  It  gives  the  faitftful  likenesses  of  several': 
distinguished  personages  of  the  time. .  . 

n 
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In  December  1851,  the  boundary  between  Tinnevelly 
and  Travancore  on  the  Shencotta  side  was  clearly  defined. 

The  question  was  taken  up  on  the  sugges- 
Tlcore  boMdMy!a“"  tion  made  by  General  Cullen  in  1846. 

General  Cullen’s  suggestions  were  briefly 

these : — 

‘1.  The  existing  line  from  the  Shanar  Ghat  to  Shen-' 
cottah  should  be  maintained. 

2.  From  Shencottah  the  line  should  go  straight 
across  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Sivanallur  Maniam  and 
then  continuing  along  the  boundary  of  the  Maniam  and  by 
Achanputur  to  the  Peak. 

3.  Pumblipatam  and  all  other  lands  possessed  by  the 
Company  within  or  west  of  the  above  lines  to  be  ceded  to 
Travancore  and  the  Klangad  and  Saberwareen  Kara  Mani- 
ams  ceded  to  the  company,  thus,  giving  to  Travancore  a 
compact  district  completely  protecting  and  covering  all  the 
approaches  to  the  passes  into  Travancore. 

4.  Malayankulam  and  the  lands  east  of  the  Travan* 
core  lines  south  of  Panagudi,  being  of  no  particular  value 
to  Travancore,  to  be  ceded  to  the  Company  on  an  equi¬ 
valent  reduction  in  the  annual  subsidy.’ 

While  affairs  were  getting  on  thus  satisfactorily 
oertain  unforeseen  calamities  befell  the  country.  In 
,  1028  M.  E.  (1852  A.  D.)  the  people  suffered 

manual  strain.  ^he  total  failure  of  crops  caused  by  the 
floods  in  the  northern  taluqs  and  drought  in  the  southern. 
The  agriculturists  were  so  completely  ruined  that  they  had 
not  the  wherewithal  to  begin  cultivation  the  next  year, 
The  Sirkar  was  consequently  put  to  the  necessity  of  remit¬ 
ting  the  tax  on  lands  whicb/had  entirely  failed  and  of 
suspending  its  collection  on  those  which  partially  suffered, 
As  paddy  and  provisions  were  sold  at  high  rates,  the 
Government  had  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  paddy  and 
rice  from  foreign  markets  to  relieve  the  pressure.  J  ust 
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about  this  time  the  British  Government  abolished  mono¬ 
poly  on  tobacco  in  consequence  of  which  large  quantities 
of  the  cheaper  tobacco  were  imported  to  British  Cochin 
and  smuggled  into  Travancore  in  exchange  for  pepper  and 
other  monopoly  articles  similarly  conveyed  hence  to  that 
place.  A  double  system  of  contraband  trade  was  thus  in 
operation  and  resulted  in  a  twofold  loss  to  the  Government, 
This  paturally  affected  the  State  finances  seriously. 


The  financial  embarrassment  taxed  Dewan  Krishna 
Rao  to  the  utmost.  It  was  aggravated  by  the  death  of  the 
good  Rani  Parvathi  Bayi  which  took  place 
PaSramTulyi.  on  28 th  Medam  1028  M.  E.  The  expenses 
connected  with  the  death  ceremonies 
aggravated  the  difficulty.  The  ceremonies  were,  however 
performed  on  a  liberal  scale  and  a  befitting  manner. 
The  Maharaja  felt  the  loss  most  keenly.  The  whole 
country  was  in  deep  mourning,  'so  much  was  the  Regent 
loved  by  the  people. 


To  relieve  the  Dewan  from  the  pressure  of  heavy 
work,  the  Resident  suggested  the  appointment  of  two 
Division  Peishkars,  one  to  have  super- 
A<divisfon8tiVe  vision  over  the  districts  between  PaiGr  in 
the  north  to  Ampalapula  and  ChanganS- 
&eri  in  the  south,  and  the  other  over  the  district  south 
of  ReyySttinkara  together  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  salt  department.  The  intervening  distiicts  were 
to  be  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  Dewan.  This 
proposal  was  sanctioned  by  the  Maharaja  in  1856.  The, 
Peishkars  were  given  sole  charge  of  the  districts  under 
them  and  were  vested  with  more  definite  control  in  matters 
relating  to  revenue  and  police  duties  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  Raman  Menon  was  appointed  as  Peishkar  of 
the  northern  division,  and  T.  Madava  Rao  who  had  been  the 
Palace  Tutor  £md  subsequently  Deputy  Peishjcar  w§§ 
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appointed  to  the  southern  division.  The  latter  was  also 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  irrigation  works  and 
salt-manufacture.  A  few  years  later  in  1859  two  more  dis¬ 
tricts  were  constituted.  Thus  there  were  then  four  divisions: 
Padman&bhapuram,  Trivandrum,  Quilon  and  Shertallay. 

’  Krishna  Rao  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  A  series  of  articles  began  to  appear  in  the  Madras 
Athenmum,  then  the  leading  newspaper  in 
administration6  the  Presidency.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
Dewan  was  guilty  of  high-handedness  and 
various  acts  of  injustice.  The  British  Resident  was  charged 
with  deliberately  conniving  at  the  Dewan’s  misdeeds. 
While  public  attention  was  thus  directed  to  Travancore 
and  the  abuses  in  its  administration  were  exposed  in 
the  newspaper  articles,  the  workers  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  presented  memorial  after  memorial 
to  the  Madras  Government  on  behalf  of  the  native  Chris¬ 
tian  population,  who  they  said,  had  of  late  suffered  heavily 
and  failed  to  get  any  redress  to  their  legitimate  grie¬ 
vances.  They  also  alleged  that  corruption,  extortion  and 
oppression  were  rampant.  The  police  were  said  to  be  an 
engine  of  iniquity  and  oppression.  The  prisoners  were 
kept  in-custody  for  indefinite  periods  without  investigation. 
The  law  was  systematically  set  at  naught.  In  the  prisons 
the  most  barbarous  treatment  prevailed.  The  Appeal  Court 
was  packed  and  the  whole  channel  of  justice  was  oorrupt, 
A  system  of  forced  labour  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  The 
evils  arising  from  pepper,  salt  and  other  monopolies  im- 
.  poverished  the  people  without  increasing  the  revenue.  The 
memorialists  concluded  with  a  request  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  of  competent  Europeans  to  inquire  into 
the  affairs  of  Travancore.  - 

The  Madras  Government  called  upon  General  Cullen 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  various  allegations  made 
by  the  memorialists, .  He  submitted  an  elaborate  report  in 
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which  he  supported  the  Dewan  and  the  administration  and 
characterised  the  accusations  as  wholly  unsupported  by 
faots.  But  the  missionaries  continued  to  press  their 
demand  with  so  much  force  that  the  Government  of  Madras 
repeatedly  directed  the  Resident  to  submit  further 
explanations*  While  matters  stood  thus  memorials  were 
addressed  to  that  Government  by  the  native  inhabitants 
also  supporting  the  grave  charges  brought  against  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Madras  Government  therefore  desired  to 
investigate  the  charges  through  a  commission  and’addressed 
the  Government  of  India  recommending  that  course.  But 
Lord  Dalhousie  disapproved  of  the  proposal  as  being 
opposed  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty  of  1805.  But  he  in¬ 
structed  the  Government  of  Madras  under  the  9th  article 
of  the  treaty  to  give  the  Raja  a  “formal  and  forcible 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Btitish  Government 
on  the  abuses  which  appeared  to  prevail  with  suitable  advice 
and  warning”.  A  communication  was  addressed  by  Lord 
Harris  inviting  the  serious  attention  of  the  Maharaja  to 
the  many  abuses  then  prevailing  in  Travancore  and  advising 
him  to  avert  them  by  a  better  and  more  efficient 
administration.  The  letter  was  prepared  in  November.  1855 
on  the  basis  of  the  abuses  which  the  memorialists  alleged. 
The  picture  is  lurid  but  the  proportions  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  said  : — 

“1.  It  is  with  deep  concern  that  I  feel  myself  com¬ 
pelled  to  address  Your  Highness  upon  the  present  state  of 
Travancore  territory. . 

“2.  From  the  repeated  complaints,  which  have  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  been  forwarded  to  Government  by 
various  parties  of  Your  Highness’  subjects  or  residing 
within  your  territory;  from' the  diaries  and  reports  of  my 
Resident  at  your  Court,  and  information  derived  from  other 
sources,  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  grave 
abuses  prevail  in  Your  Highness’  administration  an$ 
pervade  nearly  every  branch,  of  it. 
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“3.  These  abuses  have  of  late  formed  the  subject  of 
much  correspondence  between  the  Government  and  the 
Resident,  and  the  Resident  has  no  doubt  made  known  to  you 
through  the  Dewan,  the  views  of  Government.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  your  Police  is  inefficient  and 
corrupt,  that  notorious  offenders  escape  apprehension  and 
punishment  while  others  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  crime  are 
arrested  and  confined  for  months  without  being  brought  to 
trial. 

“4.‘  It  is  stated  that  your  Tribunals,  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal,  are  venal  and  in  no  degree  enjoy  or  deserve  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people  and  that  no  endeavour  is  made  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  country  by  the  appointment  of  men  of 
integrity  and  reputation. 

“5.  Reports  which  have  been  made  to  my  Government 
show  that  the  Sircar  servants,  Revenue,  Police  and  Judicial, 
throughout  Travancore,  are  not  punctually  paid  their 
salaries  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  consequence  of  this 
irregularity  they  are  per  force  driven  to  prey  upon  the  people. 

“6.  Grave  complaints  have  been  preferred  to  this 
Government  on  the  part  of  the  Native  Christians,  who,  it  is 
represented,  are  maltreated  by  their  masters  and  others  in 
consequence  of  their  performing  the  duties  of  their  religion, 
although  complete  toleration  was  guaranteed  by  Your 
Highness’  proclamation.  Their  applications  to  the  Courts 
and  Police  authorities  are  stated  to  be  disregarded  and 
wholly  to  fail  in  obtaining  redress. 

“7.  The  Revenue  system  followed  by  Your  Highness 
is  in  a  large  degree  made  up  of  monopolies;  the  chief  of  these 
are  the  Tobacco  monopoly,  the  Pepper  monopoly  and  the 
monopoly  of  cardamoms.  These  sources  of  revenue  appear 
to  be  productive  of  much  oppression  and  crime.  The  price 
of  the  Pepper  is  allowed  in  many  cases  to  remain  for  a 
length  of  time  unpaid.  In  many  cases  it  is  understood  that 
it  is  not  paid  in  money,  but  in  Tobacco  of  the  worst  kind- 
Ifence  the  ryots  are  irresistibly  tempted  and  in  a  manner 
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compelled  to  dispose  of  their  produce  clandestinely.  Grave 
affrays  ensue  between  the  Sircar  officers  and  the  ryots 
attempting  to  secrete  their  produce  or  smuggle  it  by  land  or 
sea  out  of  the  country.  The  public  peace  is  endangered  and 
the  people  demoralised. 

“8.  The  Public  Works  throughout  Travanoore  are 
neglected.  The  amount  spent  on  this  head,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  had  frequently  to  notice  in  their  reviews  of  the 
Reports  on  the  out-turn  of  your  Revenue,  yearly  laid  before 
them  by  the  Resident,  is  insignificant  compared  with  that 
lavished  on  expensive  spectacles  or  ceremonies;  and  even  of 
the  amount  professedly  devoted  to  Public  Works,  but  a  small 
pa$t  is  applied  to  those  which  properly  deserve  that  character. 
Roads,  bridges,  canals,  are  the  works  befitting  an  enlightened 
Government  and  benefiting  alike  the  State  and  its  subjects, 
and  these  are  little  known  in  Travancore. 

“9.  The  complaints  of  the  misgovernment  that 
prevail  in  Your  Highness’  State  have  not  been  preferred  to 
myself  only;  they  have  also  reached  the  ear  of  the  Most 
Noble  the  Governor  General  during  his  late  residence  on  the 
Neilgherries.  I  have  also  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  bring 
the  existing  state  of  things  to  his  notice. 

“10.  Lord  Dalhousiehas  remarked  that,  under  Article 
IX  of  the  Treaty,  the  Raja  has  promised  to  pay  at  all  times 
the  utmost  attention  to  such  advice  as  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  occasionally  -judge  it  necessary  to  offer  to  him 
with  a  view  to  the  economy  of  his  finances,  the  better 
collection  of  his  revenues,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
extension  of  commerce,  the  encouragement  of  trade,  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry,  or  any  other  objects  connected  with 
the  advancement  of  His  Highness’  interests,  the  happiness 
of  his  people,  and  the  mutual  welfare  of  both  states.  His 
Lordship  the  Governor  General  has  therefore  requested  that 
a  formal  and  forcible  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
British  Government,  on  the  abuses  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  prevail  in  Travanoore  with  suitable  advice  -and 
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warning  may,  under  the  provision  of  the  Treaty  above  oited, 
be  addressed  to  Your  Highness  by  the  Government  of 
Madras. 

“11.  It  has  therefore  become  my  duty  in  the  most 
earliest  manner  to  call  your  attention  to  the  abuses  which 
prevail  in  your  dominions,  whether  in  the  administration  of 
the  Revenue,  the  dispensation  of  Civil  or  Criminal  justice, 
the  Police  or  in  the  other  departments  of  your  Government, 
and  strongly  to  urge  upon  you  in  concert  with  the  Resident 
prompt  and  effective  measures  of  improvement.  I  would 
point  out  to  Your  Highness  that  the  present  state  of  your 
country  is  critical,  and  such  as  should  lead  you  to  serious 
-  reflection.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Honourable  jjjie 
Court  of  Directors  to  whom  all  these  proceedings  will  have 
to  be  reported  will  permit  their  continuance.  For  some 
years  past  your  revenue  has  barely  met  your  expenditure 
and  in  some  it  has  fallen  short  of  it.  The  receipts  from  the 
Tobacco  monopoly,  which  at  present  constitutes  so  large  a 
portion  in  your  resources,  have  declined  and  may  be  expected 
eventually  to  fail  altogether  and  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  by  Your  Highness  by  the  adoption  of  an  enlightened 
Policy  to  meet  the  unavoidable  deficiency.  The  Resident 
has  already  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  declining  state  of  your  revenue  and  suggested  a 
temporary  reduction  of  your  Pashcush  to  which  this 
Government  has  been  unable  to  accede,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  contingency  against  which  article  5th  of  the 
Treaty  is  directed  is  not  far  distant  unless  averted  by  timely 
and  judicious  reforms.  The  Government  is  aware  that  the 
Resident  has  been  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  you  one 
great  improvement  in  the  fiscal  management  of  Travancore 
by  the  substitution  of  an  export  duty  for  your  pepper 
monopoly;  that  officer  will  be  no  Jess  ready  and  anxious  to 
assist  you  in  all  other  needful  reforms  in  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  your  administration,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  profit  by  his  advice  and  by  the  counsel,  which  in 
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accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Most  Noble  the  Governor 
General  and  my  own  anxious  desire  for  your  welfare,  I  have 
to  offer  to  you”. 

Seeing  that  matters  had  takeij  a  serious  turn  the 
Maharaja  took  prompt  steps  to  improve  the  administration. 
He  called  for  a  detailed  report  on  the  various  points 
mentioned  in  the  letter.  The  Dewan  submitted  the  report 
in  February  1856.  After  considering  the  different  aspects 
of  the  questions  in  consultation  with  the  heir  apparent, 
the  Dewan  and  other  responsible  officers  of  the  State,  the 
Maharaja  sent  a  reply  to  Lord  Harris  (April  1856).  He 
admitted  that  there  were  some  just  grounds  of  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  administration;  but  pointed  out  that 
those  were  greatly  exaggerated.  The  arrears  in  the  price 
of  pepper  was  attributed  to  the  unforeseen  failure  in  the 
grain  crop.  Five  lakhs  of  rupees  had  been  taken  on  loan 
from  the  temple  funds  to  enable  the  Government  to  pay  the 
dues  to  the  ryots  for  pepper  and  the  arrears  in  the  salary  of 
public  servants.  The  Maharaja  admitted  that  the  expenses 
for  religiousceremoni.es  were  large;  but  their  proper  per¬ 
formance  had  become  necessary  by  long  standing  custom. 
He  acknowledged  the  evils  of  the  monopolies  but  explained 
the  impossibility  of  their  sudden  abolition;  declared  that  the 
ryots  had  never  been  paid  in  tobacco  for  their  pepper,  as 
alleged,  and  referred  to  the  institution  of  a  revenue  survey, 
the  issuing  of  orders  to  the  Judges  and  the  Dewan  for  the 
better  management  of  the  judicial  and  revenue  departments 
of  the  State,  and  to  the  deputation,  of  two  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  Huzur  to  dispose  of  business,  both  revenue 
and  police,  In  the  moffussil.  It  was  further  stated  that 
a  report  of  all  the  Sirkar  establishments  had  been  made 
out  with  a  view  to  the  curtailment  of  the  expenditure.  The 
complaints  of  the  Christians,  it  was  stated,  had  caused  the 
Maharaja  much  uneasiness.  Although  the  missionaries 
had  some  oauses  of  complaint,  the  increase  in  their 
number  and  their  dispersion  all  over  the  country  had  led  to 
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disputes  which  tended  in  some  degree  to  impair  the  control 
exercised  by  the  Government  on  its  Hindu  subjects.  The 
letter  concluded  by  observing  that  the  British  Resident  was 
being  consulted  on  all  subjects  of  importance  connected 
with  the  administration  and  thanking  the  Government  for 
their  advice.  The  matter  was  however  allowed  to  hang  fire 
owing  to  Lord  Dalhousie’s  departure  from  India  and  the 
troubles  of  the  great  Indiau  Mutiny  which  darkened  the 
.early  years  of  Lord  Canning’s  administration.  Meanwhile 
the  Government  of  India  received  despatches  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  directing  that  a  Commission  should  be 
appointed  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  condition  of  Tra- 
vancore.  The  death  of  Dewan  Krishna  Rao  in  1033  (1857 
A.  D.)  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  question.  ^ 

In  1028  M.E.  (November  1853  A.D.)  a  communication 
was  received  from  the  Madras  Government  conveying  the 
gratifying  information  that'  the  Govern- 
Miscellaneous. ,  men(.  England  had  resolved  that  “Travan- 
core  and  Cochin  shall  be  treated  in  every  respect  in  regard  to 
trade  on  the  same  terms  as  are  applicable  to  British  India.” 

In  1029  M.  E.  a  census  was  taken  which  showed  a 
total  of  12,62,647  inhabitants  for  the  whole  State.1 

In  1032  M.  E.  the  Circuit  Sessions  for  criminal  trials 
which  had  been  introduced  in  1010  were  abolished  and  a 
new  Regulation  was  passed  appointing  Session  Judges  on 
the  model  of  the  system  prevailing  in  British  India. 

When  the  great  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out  in  1857  (1032 
M.E.)  the  Maharaja  gave  instructions  to  render  every  assist-  • 
an ce- to  the  British  Government  and  liberally  contributed, 
to  the  aid  of  the  families  which  suffered  from  the  Mutiny. 

■  In  April  1857  it  was  resolved  that  “the  Peishuush 
hitherto  in  part  allotted  to  the  (Nawab’s)  Sirkar  will  now 
1  This  census  showed  a  decrease  in  population  from  the  time  of  .Swftthi 
,  Thiiun«h  Mahfaaja. .  The  figure  is  in  no  way  oorreet.  See  Shungoonny 
Menon — History  of  Travancore — p.  481. 
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;  be  carried  in  full  to  the  credit  of  the  Honourable  Company. 

:  The  tribute  of  elephants  will  be  similarly  Sent  to  Govern- 

•  ment  with  any  necessary  modification  of  the  letter  accom¬ 
panying  them.”  The  Travan  core  Government  now  pay  to 
the  British  Indian  Government  a  sum  of'  Rs.  13,319-8-0 
being  the  equivalent  of  the  Peishcush  and  Nazarana  above 
referred  to,  exclusive  of  the  eight  lacs  agreed  upon  by  the 
subsidiary  alliance. 

The  country  was  at  this  time  subject  to  several  vex-: 
atious  taxes  and  restrictions  on  free  commercial  intercourse. 

There  were  many  oppressive  monopolies* 
^monopoly  the  chief  of  which  was  the  one  on  pepper. 

*  The  Sirkar  bought  the  whole  pepper  grown 
in  the  country ;  the  ryots  who  cultivated  it  took  it  to  the 
Sirkar  depots  where  they  were  paid  at  a  uniform  rate  far 
below  the  market  value.  This  system  pressed  heavily  on 
the  ryots  without  much  benefiting  the  public  revenue  and 
encouraged  smuggling  into  the  British  tracts.  General 
Cullen,  therefore,  recommended  the  expediency  of  abolish¬ 
ing  the  pepper  monopoly  altogether  and  substituting  an 
export  duty  in  its  place  (August  1855).  Referring  to  the 
objections  to  the  system  of  monopoly  he  wrote : — 

“  Even  when  the  ryots  were  paid  immediately  for 
their  pepper,  they  never,  I  believed,  received  the  full  value. 
The  Sirkar  do  not  even  now  pay  what  was  considered  a  few 
years  ago  only  as  a  fair  price,  i.e.,  ten  fanams  per  Thulam. 
This  price  was,  it  is  true,  reduced  with  my  concurrence,  but 
at  a  moment  when  the  Sirkar  were  in  difficulty  and  when 
the  sale  price  at  Alleppey  hardly  covered  the  Sirkar  charges, 
but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  selling  price  at 
Alleppey  has  nearly  doubled,  yet  neither  has  the  originally 
fixed  price  to  the  ryots  been  restored,  nor  have  the  arrears 
of  past  seasons  been  made  good  to  them.  It  is  to  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  is  to  be  attributed  the  extensive  smuggling 
into' the  British  port  of  Cochin.’’ 
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In  1855  the  Government  of  India  wrote  to  the 
Madras  Government  about  the  several  impediments  to  the 
free  commercial  intercourse  between  Travancore  and  other 
countries  on  account  of  the  pepper  regulations.  They 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Government  of  Madras  would 
persuade  the  Raja- of  Travancore  to  remove  the  restrictions 
by  adopting  a  policy  based  on  sound  principles.  They 
said 

“The  Government  has  no  power  to  compel  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore  to  adopt  a  particular  commercial  policy,  nor 
is  it  desirous  of  exercising  an  unnecessary  interference 
,  with  the  Rajah  in  the  internal  administration  of  his  State, 
but  it  has  every  right  to  advise  and  to  urge  that  advice  with 
authority.  I  am  accordingly  directed  by  His  Lordship  in 
Council  to  request  that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor 
in  Council  will  be  pleased  to  instruct  the  Resident  at 
Travancore  to  induce  the  Rajah  to  adopt  a  more  rational 
and  politic  system  of,  commerce  than  that  of  which 
merchants  justly  complain,  and  which  it  is  to  be  presumed 
must  be  more  injurious  to  his  own  subjects  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  his  own  revenues  than  they  can  be  to  the 
merchants  of  any  other  place.’’ 

To  this  the  following  reply  was  sent  from  Travan¬ 
core  : — 

“I  would  say  that  the  present  system  connected  , 
with  the  Pepper  monopoly  has  obtained  for  upwards  of  a 
century  without  any  well-grounded  or  material  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  I  would  venture  to 
assert  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  my  predecessors  and 
my  own  observations,  would  much  rather  deliver  to  the 
Sirkar  at  even  the  lower  rate  of  valuation  i.  e.,  8  fanams 
per  Thulam,  than  sell  it  at  very  uncertain  and  fluctuating 
prices  to  merchants  who  from  motives  of  profit  would  even 
seek  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  article.” 

It  was  therefore  proposed  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
Sirkar  and  the  inhabitants,  “the  Sirkar  should  revert  to  thp 
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former  rate  of  price  payable  to  the  cultivators  viz,, 
10  fanams  per  Thulam,  and  as  all  arrears  for  past  years  are 
with  all  other  existing  liabilities  now  being  discharged  in 
full,  the  enhanced  rate  of  price  will  henceforth  be  punctu¬ 
ally  paid  in  advance  so  that  there  would  be  no  inducement 
to  smuggle  out  the  pepper,1'  The  Government  of  India 
accepted  this  proposal  only  as  a  temporary  measure  and 
observed  that  they  would  be  satisfied  “with  nothing  less 
than  the  abolition  of  the  monopolies  and  the  adoption  of  a 
less  objectionable  system  which  might  certainly  be.  introdu¬ 
ced  without  difficulty  and  with  equal  advantage  to  the 
agriculture,  commerce  and  revenues  of  the  State  of  Tra- 
vancore.” 

Finally,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Resident 
Maltby,  the  following  prefer  was  passed  by  the  Madras 
Government  (26th  March  1860) 

“The  Government  fully  approve  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Resident  for  the  abolition  of  the  Pepper  monopoly 
and  for  the  substitution  of  an  export  duty  of  Rs.  15  per 
candy  or  20  per  cenf.  ad  valorem  on  a  valuation  of  Rs.  75 
per  candy  on  all  pepper  exported  from  the  Sirkar territories 
by  sea  or  land.  To  make  this  plan  effectual,  it  will,  how¬ 
ever,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Maltby,  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
levy  of  duty  at  the  same  rate  on  behalf  of  the  Sirkar  to 
all  pepper  exported  from  the  British  port  of  Cochin.  ’’ 

The  measure  was  in  the  words  of  the  Resident  “an  act 
of  benevolence  to  his  (the  Maharaja’s)  subjects,  which  will 
substitute  a  sound  and  enlightened  system  of  finance  and 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  Government  of  India  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Home  Government.”  Although  it  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Maharaja,  it  was  not  till  November  1860  i.  e.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  reign,  that  the  Travancore  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  proclamation  abolishing  the  pepper  monopoly 
and  imposing  an  export  duty  instead. 

,  On  the  22nd  Kanni  1033  M.  E.  (October  1857  A.  D.) 
Rlirii  Lakshmi  Bayi,  the  only  surviving  female  member  of 
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the  ruling  family,  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  a 
few  days  after  having  given  birth  to  her  second  son  Sri 
Malam  Thirunal.  The  Maharaja  was  anxious  about  the 
perpetuation  of  the  line.  The  echoes  of  the  policy  of 
annexation  so  vigorously  pursued  by  Lord  Dalhousie 
made  the  Maharaja  extremely  anxious  about  the  future  of 
his  dynasty  and  his  kingdom.  The  Maharaja  therefore 
requested  the  Paramount  Power  to  give  their  consent  to 
adoption.  The  adoption  was  duly  sanctioned  by  the  Madras 
Government  on  the  7th  November  1857  and  two  princesses, 
Lakshmi  Bayi  and  Parvathi  Bayi,  were  adopted  from  the 
Mavelikkara  family  on  the  27th  December  following.  This 
adoption  was,  however,  barren  of  permanent  results  in  so 
far  as  it  left  no  issue  either  male  or  female  to  ’  continue 
the  royal  line.  • 

After  the  death  of  Krishna  Rao  in  1033,  the  Maharaja 
was  in  a  dilemma  as  to  who  should  be  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  Raman  Menon,  the  Senior  Dewan 
Madava  Bao.  Peishkar,  was  a  man  of  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  and  energy.  But  on  the  advice  of  the  Resident  and 
Prince  Ayilyam  Thifun^l,  the  heir  apparent,  the  Maharaja 
decided  to  promote  the  junior  Peishkar  Madava  Rao  who 
was  thereupon  appointed  acting  Dewan  on  2nd  Makaram 
1033  M.  E.  Rsman  Menon  being  reluctant  to  serve  under 
Madava  Rao,  who  was  his  junior,  was  allowed  to  retire  on 
a  moderate  pension. 

Madava  Rao  first  directed  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  he  strengthened  the  relations  of  Travancore  with 
the  Madras  Government.  He  represented  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  and  to  the  leading  men  of  southern  India  the '  true 
state  of  affairs  in  Travancore  and  disabused  their  minds 
of  the  wrong  impressions  formed  of  Travancore.  The 
Madras  Government  were  satisfied  With  the  new  turn  the 
administration  had  taken,  Towards  the  end  of  November 
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1858  Lord  Harris,  Governor  of  Madras  paid  a  visit  to 
Travancore.  He  was  well  impressed  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  administration  and  recorded  his  appreciation  in  these 
words: — 

“I  have  been  rejoiced  to  find  that  considerable  im¬ 
provement  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the  finances 
of  the  Travancore  State  under  Madava  Kao,  the  Dewan. 
Salaries  are  now  rugularly  paid  instead  of  being,  as  formerly, 
many  months  in  arrears;  and  there  appears  to  be  generally 
much  greater  contentment  and  satisfaction  than  formerly.” 

The  Madras  Government  informed  the  Court  o'f 
Directors  that  ‘since  the  appointment  of  Madava  Rao, 
petitions  from  Travancore  have  much  abated  both  in  number 
and  tone,  affording  good  grounds  to  hope  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  by  his  exertions  being  placed  on  an  improved  footing.’ 


Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  establishment 
of  the  London  Mission  Society  in  South  Travancore  and  the 
active  protection  afforded  to  the  Christian 
Diatiirbances  in  Missions  by  the  Travancore  Government 

South  Travancore.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,,  . ,  ,  „ 

which  led  to  the  rapid  spread  of  Christia¬ 
nity  in  Kanjinad-  The  result  was  that  the  Shanar  converts, 
among  whom  the  work  of  conversion  was  most  actively , 
carried  on,  relying  on  the  support  of  the  missionaries  caused  . 
great  annoyance  to  the  higher  sections  of  Hindus.  A  dispute 
arose  in  South  Travancore  relating  to  the  dress  worn  by 
the  Shanar  converts  to  Christianity.  By  long-standing .... 
custom  the  inferior  classes  of  the  population  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  wear  upper  cloth  of  the  kind  used  by  the  higher 
classes.  During  the  administration  of  Col.  Munro  an 
order  was  issued  permitting  the  women*  belonging  to  these 
classes  to  cover  their  bodies  with  jackets  (huppayam)  like 
the  women  of  Syrian  Christians,  Moplas,  and  such  others. 
But  the  native  Christian  women  would  not  have  anything 
less  than  the  apparel  of  the  highest  classes.  So  they  began 
to  appear  in  public  not  only  with  the  Euppayama  already 
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sanctioned,  but  with  an  additional  cloth  or  scarf  over  the 
shoulders  as  worn  by  the  women  of  the  higher  classes.  This 
was  resented  by  the  higher  classes.  Both  the  rival  factions 
took  their  stand  upon  Queen  Victoria’s  Proclamation  of 
1858. 

Serious  breaches  of  peace  occurred  in  the  southern 
taluks,  VilavankSd,  Kalkulam,  Eraniel,  Agasthlswaram 
and  Thovala,  and  the  Sirkar  was  forced  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  The  Proclamation  of  1829  permitted  the  Shanar 
women  -converts  to  cover  their  bosoms  with  a  jacket  as 
decency  required  but  prohibited  their  adopting  high-caste 
costume.  But  they  continued  to  behave  in  a  manner 
which  was  regarded  objectionable.  In  this  they  were 
supported  by  the  missionaries,  and  the  people  outside  Tra- 
vancore  were  made  to  believe  that  the  converts  were  being 
persecuted.  In  December  1858  troubles  of  a  serious  nature 
broke  out  between  the  two  parties  resulting  in  open  fight. 
The  higher  sections  of  Hindus  attacked  the  Shanar  women 
.  who  dared  to  appear  in  public  in  high-caste  costume,  and 
the  Shanars  retaliated. 

Madava  Rao  grappled  with  the  situation  with  energy 
and  thoroughness.  In  this  he  had  the  co-operation  of 
Deputy  Peishkar,  Shungoonny  Menon,  an  officer  of  con¬ 
siderable  experience  and  capacity  then  in  charge  of  the 
Southern  Division.  The  military  were  called  out  and  a  large 
auxiliary  police  force  was  entertained.  But  the  Christians 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  cautious  and  careful  action  which 
the  Dewan  adopted.  They  viewed  his  proceedings  with 
distrust.  The  Dewan  personally  inspected  the  disaffected 
parts  of  the  country  and  impressed  on  all  the  necessity  for 
implicit  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  State  and  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  existing  law.  He  said: — 

“  The  Deputy  Peishcar  in  charge  of  the  southern 
Division  too  thought  it  desirable  that  some  kind  of  public 
warning  was  necessary.  It  is  obvious  that  as  long  as  the 
Proclamation  of  1829  is  in  force,  the  Shanar,  both  Hindu  and 
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Christian,  are  bound  to  conform  to  its  provisions,  that 
no  section  of  the  subjects  can  be  permitted  to  infringe  a 
law  affecting  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  on  the 
ground,  that  in  their  opinion,  the  law  ought  to  be  changed ; 
that  the  only  legitimate  course  open  to  them  is  to 
continue  to  submit  to  it  and  formally  to  apply  to  the  Sirkar 
for  a  change  with  such  facts  and  arguments  as  they  may. 
have  to  urge  in  their  favour.  On  these  considerations  a 
public  warning  was  given  on  the  27th  December  last  to  the 
effect  that  existing  rules  and  usages  should  be  respected; 
that  if  any  class  of  people  desired  a  change,  they  should  re¬ 
present  the  case  to  the  Sirkar  and  await  its  decision ;  that 
on  the  other  hand,  on  no  account  should  breaches  of  the 
peace  be  caused.” 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  missionaries  who 
considered  the  Dewan’s  action  as  a  proof  of  his  ‘gross  and 
unconcealed  partiality’  to  the  higher  sections  of  Hindus. 
They  then  petitioned  first  the  Maharaja,  and  then  the 
Government  of  Madras,  to  cancel  this  and  the  previous 
Proclamation  and  pass  a  law  adequate  to  redress  their 
grievance. 

By  this  time  Lord  Harris  had  been  succeeded  by  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  as  Governor  of  Madras.  From  the  very 
moment  he  took  up  the  subject  he  seems  to  have  been  pre¬ 
judiced.  He  wrote  to  the  Resident  in  these  terms 

“I  have  seldom  met  with  a  case,  in  which  not  only 
truth  and  justice,  but  every  feeling  of  our  common  humanity 
are  so  entirely  on  one  side.  The  whole  civilised  world 
would  cry  sharne  upon  us,  if  we  did  not  make  a  firm  stand 
on  such  an  occasion.  If  anything  could  make  this  line  of 
conduct  more  incumbent  on  us,  it  would  be  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  persecution  of  a  singularly  personal  and  delicate 
kind  is  attempted  to  be  justified  by  a  Royal  Proclamation, 
the  special  object  of  which  was  to  assure  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Indian  subjects,  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  so  long  as 
they  did  not  interfere  with  the  just  rights  of  others;  I 
74 
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should  fail  in:  respect  to  Her  Majesty,  if  I  attempted  to 
describe  the  feelings  with  which  she  must  regard  the  use 
made  against  her  own  sex,  of  the  promises  of  protection  so 
graciously  accorded  by  her.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  impress 
these  views  on  His  Highness  the  Rajah,  and  to  point  out  to 
him  that  such  prohibitions  as  those  conveyed  in  the  Circular 
Order  of  May  181.4  or  in  the  Proclamation  of  the  3rd 
February  1829,  are  unsuited  to  the  present  age  and  unworthy 
of  an  enlightened  Prince”. 

This  Minute  was  evidently  written  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  privilege  of  covering  the  bosom  had  been 
entirely  denied  to  the  Nacl&r  women.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case.  The  demands  of  decency  had  already  been  met, 
but  the  disturbance  arose  from  the  attempt  of  Shanar 
women,  Hindu  as  well  as  convert,  to  imitate  the  costume 
'  of  the  women  of  the  higher  sections.  This  became  an 
inflammable  material  connected  with  religion  and  caste 
and  nearly  caused  a  general  conflagration  in  Travancore. 
The  mischief  was,  however,  arrested  by  the  thoughtful 
action  taken  promptly  by  Madava  Rao,  the  correctness 
of  which  was  upheld  by-  the  Madras  Government  and 
later  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Dewan  sent  up  a 
report  on  the  12th  February  1859,  in  which  he  gave  a  clear 
and  concise  account  of  the  origin,  development  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  disturbances.  He  stated  the  case  between 
the  rival  factions  in  the  fairest  and  most  dispassionate 
terms.  The  letter  concluded  thus  : — 

“Though  matters  had  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect, 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  mischief  already  done 

is  far  from  being  very  considerable . Ho*  loss  of  life  or 

limb  has  occurred  anywhere.  The  authority  of  the  Sirkar 
having  been  vindicated,  it  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  consider  what  modifications 
should  be  made  in  the  Proclamation  of  1004,  so  as  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  altered  times  and  circumstances  and 
satisfy  all  parties  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  do  so.” 
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The  Madras  Government  observed  in  their  Minutes 
of  Consultation  dated  12th  March  1859,  that  “the  (Dewan’s) 
Report  appears  to  Government  to  be  a  temperate  and  a  fair 
statement,  and  they  hope  that  no  further  disturbances  or 
breaches  of  the  peace  need  now  be  apprehended.”  -They 
added 

“The  Government  will  hope  to  learn,  at  an  early  date, 
what  arrangement  has  been  made '  by  the  Dewan.  The 
principle  on  which  it  should  proceed  has  already  been  laid 
down  by  Government  in  the  last  para  of  Extract  Minutes 
of  Consultation,  27th  January  1859.  General  Cullen  will 
inform  Government  what  communication  he  has  held  with 
His  Highness  the  Rajah  in  furtherance  of  the  instructions 
then  conveyed  to  him.  The  degree  of  interference  which 
for  many  years  past  has  been  exercised  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  British  Government  in  the  Affairs  of  Travancore 
is  so  large,  and  his  intervention  so  general,  that  the  credit 
or  discredit  of  the  administration  greatly  rests  with  the 
British  Government  and  it  has  thereby  become  their  duty 
to  insist  upon  the  observance  of  a  system  of  toleration,  in 
a  more  decided  manner,  than  they  would  be  at  liberty  to 
adopt,  if  they  had  merely  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear 
on  an  independent  state.” 

The  whole  correspondence  having  been  laid  before 
the  Maharaja,  the  Dewan  again  wrote  to  the  Resident  on 
the  17th  May  1859  thus  : — 

“The  whole  subject  has  had  careful  consideration. 
His  Highness  certainly  feels  that  the '  provisions  of  the 
Proclamation  of  1004  M.  E.  on  the  subject  of  the  dress  of 
the  inferior  castes  require  to  be  greatly  modified.  His 
Highness  now  proposes  to  abolish  all  rules  prohibiting  the 
covering  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  persons  of  Shanar 
women  and  to  grant  them  perfect  liberty  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  decency  any  way  they  may  deem  proper, 
with  the  simple  restriction  that  they  do  not  imitate  the 
game  mode  of  dress  that  appertains  to  the  higher  castes. 
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“His  Highness  desires  to  observe  that  anxious  as  he 
is  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Government  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  and  to  give  free  scope  for  the  improvement  of 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  his  subjects  of  all  classes, 
His  Highness  would  not  have  made  even  this  small  reser¬ 
vation,  were  it  not  for  the  fear,  that  the  sudden  and  total 
abolition  of  all  distinctions  of  dress,  which  have  from  time 
immemorial  distinguished  one  caste  from  another,  may 
produce  most  undesirable  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the 
larger  portion  of  his  subjects  and  cause  their  serious 
discontent.  Still,  I  am  to  observe  that  by  the  present 
concession,  the  demaiids  of  decency  have  been  fully 
answered,  without  needlessly  offending  the  feelings  peculiar 
to  the  other  castes. 

“It  is  of  course  needless  to  remind  you  of  those  many 
circumstances,  which  would  make  the  introduction  of 
decisive  reforms,  especially  in  matters  of  caste  and  religion, 
much  more  difficult  in  Travancore  than  in  Her  Majesty’s 
territories.  While  therefore  the  progress  of  education 
among  the  people  in  general  may  be  expected  to  pave  the 
way  for  much  greater  changes,  His  Highness  hopes  that 
the  arrangement  now  proposed,  the  only  one  which  seems 
to  be  calculated  to  answer  the  object  in  view  without  the 
probability  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  would 
meet  with  your  approval  and  that  of  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment.’’ 

A  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued  on  the  26th  July 
1859  ‘abolishing  all  restrictions  in  the  matter  of  covering  the 
upper  parts  of  the  persons  of  Shanar  women  and  granting 
them  perfect  liberty  to  meet  the  requirements  of  decency 
in  any  way  they  might  deem  proper  with  the  simple 
reservation,  however,  that  they  should  not  imitate  the 
dress  of  the  women  of  higher  sections.’  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  approved  of  this  action  of  the  Travancore 
Sircar  in  his  despatch  to  the  Madras  Government  dated 
19  th  August  1859,  :  ,  ' 
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“It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  circumstances 
attending  the  outbreak  occasioned  by  the  assumption  on  the 
part  of  certain  Shanar  women  of  the  garment  known  as  the 
‘Upper  Cloth’.  Public  tranquility  has  now  been  restored,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Travancore 
State  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  painful  disputes 
and  embarrassing  disturbances. 

“  From  the  enclosures  to  your  letter  of  the  7lh  June 
I  learn  that  the  Rajah  proposes  to  abolish  all  rules  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  covering  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  persons  of  Shanar 
women  and  to  grant  them  perfect  liberty  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  decency  in  any  way  they  may  deem  proper 
with  the  simple  restriction  that  they  do  not  imitate  the 
same  mode  of  dress  that  appertains  to  the  higher  castes. 
With  this  concession,  though  it  falls  short  of  what  you  ori¬ 
ginally  contemplated,  you  deem  it  expedient,  under  the 
circumstances  stated,  to  be  satisfied,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  you  are  right  in  accepting  the  proposed  concession  and 
earnestly  hope  that  it  will  have  the  desired  effect.” 

'After  twenty  years  of  service  in  Travancore  General 
Cullen  retired  in  1035  M.  E.  (I860  A.  D.).  His  attitude  of 
hostility  with  Swathi  ThirunSl  was  more 
Gonttral^CuHen  s  t|mn  compensated  by  his  friendship  with 
Uthram  Thirunal.  Towards  the  close  the 
British  Government  expressed  thdir  disapproval  of  his  work. 
He  was  unpopular  with  the  Europeans,  especially  with  the 
missionaries  in  Travancore.  The  Government  of  India  in¬ 
structed  the  Governor  of  Madras  to  suspend  him  from  office. 
The  delicate  situation  was  averted  by  the  voluntary  retire¬ 
ment  of  General  Cullen.  His  long  residence  in  the  Indian 
climate  unfitted  him  to  return  to  his  native  country.  He 
therefore  made  Travancore  his  home.  To  the  people  he 
was  a  friend  and  benefactor.  He  took  a  deep  and  genuine 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  economic  condition  of 
the  people.  Cullen  died  at  AUepp9y  in  1862.  The  Maharaja 
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was  pleased  to  institute  a  scholarship  in  his  name  which 
was  afterwards  converted  into  the  Cullen  Prize  now 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Madras. 

F.  1ST.  Maltby  'succeeded  General  Cullen  as  Resident. 
He  was  a  very  capable  officer,  He  gladly  co-operated 
with  the  Dewan  in  making  Travancore  a  prosperous  State. 
In  their  united  endeavours  they  were  supported  by  Prince 
VUskham  ThiiunSl  who  proved  to  be  am  able  adviser  and 
a  friendly  critic.  There  used  to  appear  in  almost  every 
issue  of  The  Indian  Statesman ,  then  edited  by  John  Bruce 
Norton  of  Madras,  stirring  letters  entitled  “Topics  for 
Mr.  F.  N.  Maltby”  under  the  nom  de  plume  Brutus.  These 
letters  were  gladly  welcomed  by  the  Resident  himself. 

The  presents  sent  by  Queen  Victoria  in  appreciation 
of  the  Mahstrsja’s  contribution  to  the  London  Exhibition 
reached  the  British  Resident  towards  the  end  of  April 
1860.  A  Durbar  was  arranged  to  receive  them.  The 
Resident  delivered  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India,  along  with  a  beautiful  casket  con¬ 
taining  the  presents.  The  latter  consisted  of  an  ornamental 
belt  with  gold  embroidery  and  a  buckle  set  with  brilliants; 
the  centre  of  the  belt  containing  a  gold  watch  with  the 
monogram  of  the  Queen  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  Maha¬ 
raja  on  the  other.  The  Resident  decorated  the  Maharaja 
with  the  belt,  and  the  Burbar  concluded  with  the  usual 
military  honours.  The  mirth  of  the  occasion  was,  however, 
clouded  by  the  unhappy  death  of  the  Maharaja’s  wife 
the  same  night. 

In  commemoration  of  Her  Majesty’s  appreciation 
a  Public  Works  Department  was  organised  with  Mr. 
Collins,  Civil  Engineer,  at  its  head.  The  construction 
of  a  new  canal  from  the  south  as  far  as  Trivandrum 
was  sanctioned.  The  canal  was  named  the  Anantha 
Victoria  Marihdndan  Canal.  The  construction  of  a  Light 
Rouse  at  Alleppey  was  commenced  about  186,0,  and  in  order- 
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to  reimburse  the  Sircar  for  the  heavy  outlay  certain  fees 
and  port  dues  were  levied. 

'  The  elder  of  the  adopted  Princesses  was  married 
in  1034  M.  E.  (April  1859)  to  Kerala  Varma  KSyil 
ThampurSn  of  Changan&s^eri,  a  grand-nephew  of  the 
Maharaja’s  father.  In  1034  M.  E.  two  more  administrative 
divisions  were  formed  thus  making  four  in  all,  viz.,  Padma- 
nabhapuram,  Trivandrum,  Quilon  and  Shertalai.  About 
this  time  a  school  for  girls  was  opened  at  Trivandrum. 


In  1036  M.  E.  the  Maharaja  visited  the  south  to 
inaugurate  the  work  of  the  A.  V.  M.  Canal  when  he  fell 
ill  and  returned  to  the  Capital.  The  19th 
DMaMi&jahe  August  was  His  Highness’  birthday. 

After  the  usual  danams  and  ceremonies, 
he  called  in  his  nephews  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  the  Dewan  and  other  officers  of  the  State,  and 
spoke  kind  words.  The  servants  and  dependents  were 
ushered  into  the  royal  presence  and  to  every  one  of  them 
he  had  a  kind  word  to  say.  The  same  day  the  Maharaja 
passed  away  quietly. 

The  Resident,  F.  N.  Maltby,  in  his  Preface  to  a 
Selection  of  Travancore  Records,  referred  to  His  Highness 
in  these  terms:— 

“  Allusion  having  been  made  to  the  Sovereign  lately 
deceased,  it  is  not  inappropriate  here  to  mention  that 
Martanda  Vurmah  reigned  in  Travancore  for  thirteen 
years  (1847-60).  The  Act  above  referred  to  for  the  abolition 
of  Slavery,  the  encouragement  given  to  Education,  many 
liberal  acts  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  and  above  all  the 
example  set  by  His  Highness  in  favour  of  Female  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  persons  of  the  Princesses  of  his  family,  entitle 
his  memory  to  public  respect.  His  amiable  character  will 
be  remembered  with  esteem  by  those  who  know  him 
personally”. 
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Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  many  excel¬ 
lences  of  the  Maharaja.  His  Highness  was  regular  in  his 
habits  and  strictly  businesslike.  He  was  earnest  in  his  daily 
religious  observances  and  prayers,  high-minded,  generous, 
and  sympathetic.  The  Kattiakali  dance  was  his  favourite 
pastime.  Pie  wrote  an  luakkatlia  Simhadhvaja  charitham. 
The  Maharaja  was  extremely  kind,  almost  to  a  fault,  to  the 
people  about  him;  but  that  did  not  warp  his  sense  of  justioe 
or  spirit  of  determination.  The  kindness  which  peren¬ 
nially  flowed  from  him  shed  a  genial  sunshine  and  warmth 
on  all  who  were  privileged  to  approach  him. 

The  Maharaja  was  a  warm  patron  of  education  and 
literature  and  the  progress  of  the  Free  School  at  Trivandrum 
engaged  his  earnest  attention.  Successful  students  in  the 
school  examinations  were  liberally  encouraged  by  prizes  and 
by  the  offer  of  good  appointments  in  the  Sirkar  service. 


Ayilyam  Thirunai  Rama  Varma, 

1036— 1055  M.  E. 

The  work  of  reformation  and  improvement  which 
formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  latter  years  of  Uthram 
Thirunai  Mart'hapd.a  Varma  Maharaja  was  continued  by 
his  nephew  &£ma  Varma,  known  familiarly  as  Syilyam 
ThirunSl  Maharaja.  Of  the  seven  children  that  Rapi 
Rukmini  Bayi  gave  birth  to,  there  remained  only  four  of 
whom  the  first  and  third  were  declared  unfit  to  rule  on 
account  of  mental  incapacity.  Syilyam  Thirunai  had 
been  declared  heir  apparent.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
well- versed  in  many  languages,  appreciative  of  fine  arts 
and  a  musician  of  acknowledged  talents.  His  geniality 
was  profuse  and  unaffected,  but  inside  the  silken  glove 
was  the  iron  hand. 
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The  Maharaja  began  his  reign  under  circumstances 
which  were  favourable.  He  recognised  that  the  ‘.‘great 
object  of  a  good  government,  is  the  promotion  of  the 
well-being  of  its  subjects"’.  The  Dewan  was  assiduous  ' 
in  promoting  this  object,  and  Maltby,  the  British  Resident 
was  prepared  to  give  all  legitimate  support.  Prince  6,ama 
Varma  Visakham  Thifuna],  the  Elaya  Baja,  also  helped  him 
with  his  valuable  advice  in  carrying  out  the  several  re¬ 
forms  in  the  administrative  system. 

The  first  year  of  the  reign  witnessed  a  severe  famine 
caused  by  a  drought  followed  by  an  insect  pest.  The  import 

.  duty  on  paddy  was  suspended  and  large 

' amine  relief.  quantities  of  grain  were  imported.  Food 
and  clothing  were  distributed  free,  the  Government  finding 
the  necessary  funds.  '  The  able-bodied  were  enabled  to  earn 
reasonable  wages  by  work,  opportunities  for  which  were 
provided  by  the  Government. 

But  the  increased  expenditure  did  not.  prevent  the 
adoption  of  important,  measures  of  fiscal  reform.  The. 

monopolies  being  found  to  act  detrimentally 
Fiscal  reform.  ^10  production  of  wealth  in  the  country 
the  Maharaja,  on  the  advice  of  Madava  Rao  and  the. en¬ 
couragement  of  the  British  Resident,  issued  a  Proclamation 
on  the  20  th  Thulam  1036  (13th  November  I860)  abolish¬ 
ing  the  pepper  monopoly  altogether  and  substituting  a  duty 
of  15. per  cent,  ad  valorem*  chargeable  oil  all  pepper  exported 
from  Travancore  whether  by  land  or  by  sea.  The  importance 
of  the  measure  may  be  understood  only  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  .that  the  monopoly  system;  was  a.drag  on  the  industry 
of  'the  .  pepper  growers.  They  were  not  permitted  to  sell  the 
produce  in  the  market,  but  were  obliged  to  deliver  it 
into  the  Sircar  stores  and  to  receive  the  price  at-  a 
fixed  rate.  The  Sircar  collected  all  the  pepper  at  the  port 
of  Alleppey  and-  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  This 
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system  .  of  taxing  the  produce  had  become  oppressive 
through. the  exactions  of  the  petty  officials.  ;  The  evil  was 
aggravated  by  the  low  price  paid,  to  the  growers.  The  aboli- 
1  tion  of  this  monopoly  produced  a  remarkable  result;  for 
under  the  influence  of  move  remunerative  returns  the  culti-' 
vation  of  pepper  largely  increased  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  Government  and  the  cultivators.  It  was  also  notified 
that  no  special  tax  would  be  imposed  on  pepper  wines,  but 
that,  when  land  was  granted  for  pepper  cultivation,  the 
Sircar  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  taxing  it  according  to 
its  quality  and  the  value  of  the  produce.  ■ 

.  ;  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  on  tobacco'  was  ano¬ 
ther  stroke  of  financial  wisdom.  Till  then  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  direct  purchase  of  tobacco  by  entering  into 
contract  with  individuals  for  the  supply  of  the  article  at 
prices  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time.  The  stuff  was  brought 
into  the  country  by  certain  prescribed  routes  with  pre¬ 
cautions  against  smuggling.  It  was.  stocked  in  Govern¬ 
ment  warehouses  and  distributed  to  the  Sircar  bankshalls. 
Private  dealers,  bought  it  from  there  and  sold  the  stuff 
in.  .the  market  at  a  higher,  price;  -  The  -consumer  was 
thus  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbitant  -price.  This  state  of 
affairs  set  a  premium  on  smuggling.  The  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  system  in  British  India  cheapened  tobacco  iff 
the  adjacenfc  British,  districts,  and  importers  .patronised 
the;. smugglers  who  brought  in  immense  .  quantities:  Of 
the.  stuff;  from.  Cochin,  Anjengo,  Thankas'^sri  .and  Tinne- 
velly.  .  A  duty  of  Rs.  150  a  candy  levied  at  the  British  port 
of  Cochin  checked  the  smuggling  for  a  time;  but  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  shortly  after  and  the  relaxation  of  the  monopoly 
in  the  State  of  Cochin  seriously  affected  the  revenues-Of 
Travancore.  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  in  preventing  the 
importation  of  the  contraband  articles  there  were  other  evils 
incidental  to  the  monopoly  system.  It  was  found  diffi¬ 
cult.  to  secure,  proper  contractors  for  the  supply  of:  the 
large  quantities  required  by  the  Sircar.  The  frequent 
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failure  on  the  part  of  the  eohtractors  to  fulfil  their 
engagements  retarded  the  sales  and  diminished  the  revenues. 
The  tobacco  supplied  was  often  inferior  to  that  offered  for 
,sale  by  the  smugglers.  The- system  also  gave  ample  scope 
for  many  grave  malpractices.  A  bold  policy  bad  therefore 
to  be  pursued  and  the  Maharaja  sanctioned  the  abolition  of 
the  monopoly  system  and  the  ‘  imposition  of  an  import 
duty  instead.  The  trade,  was  thrown  open  to  all,  subject 
to  certain  conditions.  Nor  was  the  revenue  seriously 
affected;  In  1856-57,  the  last  year  of  Krishna  Rao’s 
administration,  when  the  monopoly  was  in  full  swing  the 
net  revenue  on  tobacco  was  Rs.  8,48,978.  In  1868-69  the 
import  duty  brought  in  a  revenue  of  Rs.  8,36,684,  but  the' 
quantity  of  tobacco  imported  was  8,150  candies  against  3,460 
candies  in  1856-57.  This  increase  in  consumption  testified  to 
a  successful  combating  with  contraband  trade  and  the 
cheapening  of  tobacco  for  the;  consumer.  The  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Government  of  Travancore  with  the 
Governments  of  Madras  and  Cochin  served  -  to  remove  the 
barriers  against  trade.  '  :  ‘ 

In  order  to  facilitate  trade  the  British  Indian  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  Act  YIqf:1848  which  freed  the  coast  trade 
of  British  lndia  from  the  payment  of  duty. 
SS' CbhSon1'  Travancore  being  foreign  territory  was 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  measure; 
Exports  from  and  imports  to  Travancore  had,  therefore,  to 
pay  - duty*  at  British  ports.  The  rates  were  heavy.  But 
Travancore  had  free  access  by  land  to  the  port  in  the  State' 
of  Cochin.  The  Cochin  Sircar  intervened  and  levied  a  tax 
On  goods  in  transit.  This  duty  was,  however,  much  lower 
than  the  one  imposed  by  the  British  Government  in  its 
ports.  Merchants  therefore  transported  goods  by  land  from, 
Travancore  to  British  Cochin  and  thence  to  other  parts  of 
British  India  under  the  freedom  granted  by  the  Interportal. 
Act  of  the  India  Government.  The  same  was  the  case 
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with  imports  as  well.  Merchants  found  it  more  advant¬ 
ageous  to  take  goods  destined  for  Travancore  to  British- 
Cochin  in  the  first  instance.  From  there  they  took  them 
free  of  British  duty  and  thence  by  land  to  their  desti-# 
nation  in  Travancore.  This  was  an  effectual  way  of  cir¬ 
cumventing  the  Act  and  escaping  the  payment  of  the 
prescribed  duty.  This  diversion  of  trade  paralyzed  the 
Travancore  ports,  especially  Alleppey  with  all  its  remarkable 
natural  advantages  which  have  been  largely  added  to  by  the 
construction  of  a  first-rate  Light  House  and  other  improve¬ 
ments.  At  the  same  time,  the  operation  of  the  Act  and  the 
customs  laws  of  the  Cochin  State  combined  to  throw  a 
handsome  revenue  into  the  treasury  of  the  Cochin  Sircar,  a 
revenue  to  which  the  British  Government  was  really  entitled. 

The  Madras  Government  began  the  negotiations  with 
the  Governments  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  by  dwelling  on 
the  advantages  of  the  reciprocity  of  unrestricted  trade. 
The  interests  of  the  Travancore  producer  and  consumer, 
the  prevention  of  smuggling  between  Travancore  and 
Cochin,  the  abolition  of  backwater  chowkeys,  the  saving  to 
be  effected  in  the  cost  of  carriage,  these  were  emphasized 
by  the  British  Resident  on  behalf  of  his  Government.  The 
Travancore  Government  apprehended  a  serious  fall  in  their 
revenues  if  the  freedom  of  interportal  trade  was  conceded. 
However,  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  accede  to 
the  following  terms; — 

1.  The  free  admission  into  Travancore  of  all  goods, 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  British  India  of  State  of 
Coohin  except  cotton,  or  cotton  goods,  tobacco,  metals, 
opium  and  spirit, 

2.  The  free  admission  of  all  goods,  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  Travancore  into  British  India,  salt,  opium, 
and  spirit  excepted, 

3.  The  adoption  of  British  Indian  rates  of  duty  on 

all  foreign  goods  imported  into  Travancore  excepting  the 
articles  above  mentioned,  . 
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4.  An  undertaking  not  to  levy  duties  lighter  than 
those  obtained  in  British  India  on  imports, 

5.  The  adoption  of  the  British  Indian  tariff 
valuation,  and 

6.  The  adoption  of  the  British  Indian  monopoly 
price  of  salt. 

The  Madras  Government,  on  their  part,  promised  to  let 
such  goods  as  were  manufactured  in  Travancore  or  transport¬ 
ed  through  this  state  paying  duty  here  except  salt,  opium, 
and  spirits,  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  into  British  India, 
These  proposals  were  accepted  by  the  Madras  Government. 
But  the  case  of  cotton,  cotton  goods  and  metals  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  India  who  insisted  that  these 
articles  should  be  deleted  from  the  list  of  exemptions.  The 
Government  of  Travancore  made  a  resolute  stand  in  defence 
of  their  customs  revenues,  a  good  portion  of  which  was 
derived  from  cotton,  cotton  goods  and  metals.  The  Dewan 
emphasized  the  inability  of  Travancore  to  sacrifice  its 
revenues.  Statements  and  counter-statements  were  sent 
to  each  other  by  both  the  contesting  parties.  Each 
side  interpreted  the  facts  to  suit  its  particular  point  of 
view.  But  when  the  Governor  General’s  decision  was 
accepted  and  amplified  by  Parliament,  the  Maharaja 
was  not  able  to  resist  the  advice  offered  by  paramount 
authority.  The  British  Government  gave  the  further 
advice  that  the  export  duties  levied  by  the  Travancore 
Government  should  be  abolished.  To  this  Travancore 
entered  its  vehement  protest.  The  British  Government  rested 
their  case  on  the  economic  principle  of  free-trade.  Subse¬ 
quently  they  themselves  changed  their  view  on  the  subject 
of  export  duty  and  were  glad  to  make  a  revenue  from  the 
export  of  jute,  rice  and  other  articles,  notwithstanding  the 
original  ideas  of  free-trade  which  were  entertained  by 
them  and  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Travancore 
Government.  The  Government  of  Travancore  opposed  theif 
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abolition  with  all  strength  and  with  a  full  array  of  facts 
and  arguments. 

But  on  the  question  of  accepting  the  principle  of  the 
interportal  Convention  with  regard  to  the  free  import  of 
goods  which  paid  duty  in. a  British  Indian  port,  Travancore 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  its  resistance.  The  fate  of  the 
import  duties  on  cotton,  cotton  goods,  and  metals  which 
brought  in  a  large  revenue  to  Travancore  was  sealed.  The 
State  then  made  a  frantic  effort  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain.  The  British  Government  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  compensate  Travancore  for  the  loss  of  its  import 
duties.  The  compensation  was  calculated  on  the  average  of 
the  revenues  in  past  years  arising  from  the  importation  of 
foreign  articles.  The  figure  arrived  at  was  a  maximum  of 
Rs.  40,000  per  year.  This  was  to  be  paid  to  Travancore  as  its 
share  of  the  customs  revenues  on  goods  landed  in  British 
Indian  ports  for  consumption  in  Travancore.  The  calculation 
was  made  in  the  following  manner.  The  average  of  the 
.receipts  for  three  years  was  found  to  be  Rs.  53,218.  Of  this 
amount  Rs.  13,218  were  realised  from  goods  imported  to  Tra¬ 
vancore  by  sea  direct.  The  understanding  was  that  when  the 
Travancore  sea  customs  yield  an  amount  less  than  Rs.  13,218 
the  Government  would  pay  Rs.  40.000.  But  if  in  any  year 
the  collection  from  sea  customs  in  Travancore  exceeds 
Rs.  13j218,  the  British  Government  would  deduct  the  excess 
amount  from  the  sum  of  Rs.  40,000,  and  pay  only  the  balance. 
The  agreement  was  accepted,  and  the  Maharaja  -issued' a 
Proclamation  on  the  lines  of  the  agreement,  thus  earning 
the  appreciation  of  the  Government  of  British  India  and 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  England. 

'The  Interportal  Convention  was  not  a  free  and 
voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties.  It  was;  an 
agreement  between  the  Paramount  Power  and  a  Protected 
State.  It  was  entered  into  after  protest  and  signed  when 
opposition  was  no  longer  possible.  The  case  of  Travan- 
core  was  rendered  hard  by  a.  nurnher  of  pircumstanees,; 
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Revenue  from  tobacco  was  Rs.  13|  lakhs  when  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  State  was  13  lakhs.  The  present  population  is 
over  51  lakhs  but  the  revenue  obtained  from  tobacco  is  about 
23  lakhs  per  year.  This  is  due  to  facility  for  smuggling. 
Nor  is  this  alone.  '  Under  the  terms  of  the'  Interportal 
Convention  the  Travancore  Government  is  entitled  to  levy 
a  duty  on  spirits  imported  from  British  India.  But  through 
a  clerical  mistake  the  name  of  that  article  was  wrongly  in¬ 
serted  in  the  list  which  was  appended  to  the  agreement. 
That  mistake  has  caused  an  annual  loss  to  Travancore  of 
more  than  2  lakhs  of  rupees.  Further  the  export  duty  on 
120  articles  including  coir  matting  had  to  be  abolished  in 
1051  M.  E.  while  29  articles  were  added  to  the  list  in 
1053  M.  E.  and  30  more  in  1059  M.  E. 

The  following  observation  of  Maharaja  Sri  Vi4skham 
Thirun&l  deserves  a  careful  perusal.  ‘In  consequence  of  the 
interportal  arrangement,  there  ensued  a  very  considerable 
fall  in  the  customs  revenue.  '  While  in  the  year  1862-63 
this  ■  item  showed  a  revenue  of  Rs.  5,30,443,  in  1869-70  it 
stood  so  low  as  Rs.'  3,63,822.’  It  showed,  he  mentioned,  that 
by  the  in terpor tal  agreement,  the  British  Government  has 
engaged  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  annually  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  Travancore  and  Cochin  Sircars.  The 
British  Indian  tariff  of  valuation  was  also  universally 
adopted.  With  what  elasticity  trade  has  risen  under  the 
above  arrangement  will  be  seen  by  noticing  that  in  1861-62 
the  exports  .were  to  the  value  of  Rs.-  35,44,653,  while  in 
1868-69  they  went  up  to  Rs.  72,76,200  showing  an  increase 
of  more  than  cent  per  cent.  '  ..-''V'/V’ 

‘Under  the  Interportal  agreement  an  evil  was  certainly 
inflicted  on  the  people  of  Travancore,  viz.,  the  enhancement 
of  the '.price  of  salt..  No  financial  agreement,  -  founded 
though  it  be  on  statistics,  can  morally  justify  this  heavy 
tax  on  a  strict  necessary  of  life;  and  it  is  not  chimerical  to 
hope  that  a  future  Cobden  or  Willberforce  will  bestir  the 
human  sympathies  of  the  British  Government  to  remove 
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this  burden  from  the  poverty-stricken  masses  of  India. 
Travancore  was  comparatively  taxed  lightly  in  this  respect; 
but  owing  to  British  interference,  the  people  of  that  state 
have  been  laid  under  this,  the  worst  of  all  indirect  taxes. 
We  cannot  hold  Madava  Rao  responsible  for  this,  but  we  yet 
think  thatit  was  in  his  power  to  protest  against  its  trongly,’1 
The  trend  of  economic  policy  in  all  civilised  coun¬ 
tries  has  been  to  maintain  and  increase  import  duties 
and  abolish  or  reduce  the  duty  on  exports.  Travancore 
could  have  done  the  same  if  she  had  a  free  hand  in  the 
matter  of  import  tariffs.  But  her  hands  had  been  tied  by 
the  Interportal  Convention.  Worst  of  all  this,  the  British 
Government  has  frequently  advised  the  abolition  of  export 
duties.  The  financial  losses  suffered  by  Travancore  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Interportal  Convention  has  been  colossal. 
In  1864  the  average  revenue  from  imports  was  found  to  be 
Rs.  50,000  per  year.  It  was  calculated  at  a  standard  tariff 
rate  not  above  10  per  cent,  on  an  official  valuation  basis. 
The  volume  of  the  annual  import  trade  then  stood  at 
16  lakhs  of  rupees.  Its  volume  today  is  more  than  700  lakhs. 
The  standard  rate  of  duty  is  now  25  per  cent,  instead  of 
10  per  cen,t.  which  was  the  rate  at  the  time  when  Travan¬ 
core  affixed  its  unwilling  signature  to  that  document.  The 
present  import  duty  comes  only  to  about  7  lakhs. . 

It  was  emphasized  in  the  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  the  Convention  that  there  is  no  Indian  State  which 
affords  greater  facilities  to  the  improve- 
Travanoore'porta!  raent  of  its  ports  and,  shipping  than  Travan* 
core.  There  were  at  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  so  many  as  sixteen  ports.  Most  of  them  . have  ba©n 
so  neglected  that  they  have  become  unserviceable  while 
the  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  pre¬ 
vented  the  expansion  of  Alleppey,  Quilon,  Trivandrum,,  and 

1.  ,  A4  article  on  a  Native  Statesman  published  in  the  Calcutta  Review, 
October  J.m» .  ..  ...  ....... 
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Colachel  all  of  which  possess  remarkable  natural  facilities. 
The  agreement  entered  into  by  Travancore  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Madras  and  Cochin  in  regard  to  the  Cochin  harbour 
has  set  limitations  to  the  powers  of  Travancore  to  improve 
Alleppey  or  Quilon  or  any  other  port  from  Mimampam  on 
the  north  to  Quilon  in  the  south. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  improved  by  the 
passing  of  new  laws,  and  enhancing  the  authority  of  the 
judicial  officers  under  due  safeguards.  In 
u  oia  reform,  British  Codes  of  Civil  and  Crimi¬ 

nal  Procedure  were  declared  to  be  law  in  Travancore  with 
suitable  modifications.  The  scale  of  punishment  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Indian  Penal  Code  was  adopted  except  in  a 
few  matters.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  by  the  admission 
of  a  great  mass  of  irrelevant  matter  in  the  trial  of  cases, 
the  judges  were  to  adopt  the  forms  of  indictment  which 
were  in  use  in  the  British  Indian  Courts.  This  enabled  the 
Appellate  Court  to  find  out  the  quality  of  work  and  the 
correctness  of  the  decision  of  the  lowest  courts  by  inspection 
of  the  calendar  or  record.  In  the  civil  side  the  law  of 
limitation  also  received  a  slight  modification.  The  name  of 
the  Chief  Court,  also  called  Appeal  Court,  was  changed  into 
Sadar  Court.  Instead  of  all  the  judges  sitting  at  the  same 
time  to  hear  civil  and  criminal  cases  the  Court  was  divided 
into  two  sides,  the  civil  and  criminal,  each  to  be  presided 
over  by  two  judges.  The  change  afforded  great  facilities 
for  the  prompt  decision  of  cases.  The  three  Sessions  Courts 
and  the  five  Zilla  Courts  were  abolished  and  in  their  plaice 
were  established  four  District  Courts  invested  with  both 
criminal  and  civil  powers.  Courts  of  Small  Causes  were 
also  established  at  convenient  centres.  A  set  of  rules  was 
framed  for  the  guidance  of  notaries  and  the  sale  of 
stamped  cadjans.  The  work  of  police  officers  was  effi¬ 
ciently  controlled  by  the  Division  Peishkars.  Jails  and 
Magistrate  courts  were  established  and  the  functions  of  the 
76 
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police  force  improved  with  the  result  that  crimes  of  a 
heinous  nature  showed  great  decrease.  To  quote  the  Dewan 
“the  most  notorious  offenders  have  been  apprehended  and 
organised  crime  no  longer  exists.  Life  and  property  are 
secure  and  the  strong  arm  of  protection  of  the  Sirkar  is 
confided  in  by  the  people  generally.’’  In  1864  Sadasivan 
Pillai,  the  principal  Sadar  Amin  of  Madura,  and  one  of  the 
best  judicial  officers  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Travancore  Sadar  Court. 
In  1040  M.  E.  (1865  A.  D.)  duly  qualified  vakils  were 
appointed  to  plead  in  courts. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  carried  out 
during  this  administration  was  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Sircar  P&ttam  lands  (1040  M.  E.).  Up  to 
Sircar  Pfttiam  lands  that  time  Sircar  was  considered  the  sole 

enfranchised.  .  ,  , 

Jenmi,  or  landlord  of  the  whole  State. 
The  ryots  held  lands  as  from  a  Jenmi  and  had  no 
right  to  sell  them.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Maharaja  was 
pleased  to  issue  a  Proclamation  declaring  all( Sircar  Pattam 
lands  to  be  private  property,  heritable  and  saleable.  Two 
years  afterwards  fixity  of  tenure  was  assured  by  another 
Proclamation.  These  measures  won  the  appreciation  of  the 
Madras  Government  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Equally  important  was  the  Jenmi  Ku^iySn  Procla¬ 
mation  of  1042  M.  E.  The  Jenmies  are  a  class  of  landed 
proprietors.  Their  lands,  so  long  as  they 
'proclamation!1  are  not  alienated,  enjoyed  exemption  from 
taxation.  In  course  of  time,  however, 
alienation  took  place  mostly  by  way  of  what  is  called 
K^appSUam  tenure.  Under  this  tenure  a  rent  was  payable 
by.  the  tenant  who  was,  however,  allowed  to  set  off  against 
the  rent  the  interest  on  the  Kanarn  amount  which  he  paid  to 
the  Jenmi  at  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy.  Thousands 
of  ryots  have  been  then  occupying  jenmam  lands  for 
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generations,  erecting  substantial  buildings,  carrying  out  im¬ 
provements,  and  looking  upon  their  tenure  as  of  -a  perma¬ 
nent  character.  The  Jenmies  agitated  their  right  to  eject 
the  tenants  and  recover  the  lands  on  repayment  of  the 
consideration  received  by  them.  Whatever  was  the  law  the 
right  of  ouster  was  seldom  exercised.  The  Government  took 
the  view  that  ‘it  was  undesirable  to  refuse  to  an  industrious 
tenantry,  the  sole  improvers  of  the  jenmam  lands,  the  benefit 
of  the  prescription  that  has  thus  arisen,  and  by  allowing  the 
Jenmi’s  right  to  re-enter,  to  lead  to  a  general  upsettlement 
and  deterioration  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  species  of  pro¬ 
perty  to  which  the  tenantry  have  become  owners  from  length 
of  occupation.’  The  question  of  relative  right  was  carefully 
examined.  It  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated-  ‘that  the 
tenant  was  a  perpetual  tenant,  that  custom  did  not  favour 
the  right  of  eviction,  that  such  custom  was  recognised  by 
sovereign  authority,  that  momentous  vested  interests  have 
sprung  up  under  its  operation,  that  it  admirably  protects  the 
mutual  interests  of  tenants  and  landlords,  that  it  is  strongly 
conducive  to  agricultural  improvement  and  prosperity  and 
that,  as  such,  it  required  only  to  be  unequivocally  reaffirmed 
for  the  guidance  of  parties  concerned  and  of  the  courts 
which  have  to  decide  between  those  parties’.1 

The  Jenmi  KucliySn  Proclamation  was  accordingly 
passed  by  the  Maharaja  in  Karkatakam  1042  M.E.  (August 
1867).  It  declared  that  so  long  as  the  tenants  paid  the  stipu¬ 
lated  rents  and  other  customary  dues  they  should  not  be 
liable  to  ejection.  The  Jenmi  may  raise  the  rent  at  the 
renewal  of  the  lease  in  cases  where  readjustment  is 
allowed  by  custom,  He  may  sue  for  arrears  of  dues  and 
pray  for  ejectment  if  the  tenant  withholds  payment  for 
twelve  years  consecutively.  In  cases  of  restoration  of  the 
land  to  the  Jenmi  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  get  compensation 
for  his  improvements.  If  the  Jenmi  refused  to  accept  the 
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payments  made  by  the  tenant  the  latter  may  deposit  the 
amount  in  court  and  absolve  himself  of  any  further  liability. 

The  Pandar app&ttam  Proclamation  of  1040  M.E.  (1865) 
enfranchising  the  Sircar  pattam  lands  and  the  Jenmi 
Ku<Jiyan  Proclamation  constitute  what  Dewan  Madava 
Eao  called  the  Magna  Carta  of  the  Travancore  ryots. 
Several  other  measures  also  were  adopted  in  1040  M.  E. 
bearing  on  land  and  calculated  to  give  all  reasonable 
assistance  to  the  agriculturists.  Long-standing  arrears 
of  land-tax  which  hung  heavily  on  the  ryots  and 
afforded  considerable  scope  for  oppression  on  the  part  of 
petty  officials  were  remitted  as  also  arrears  of  tax  due  on 
newly  reclaimed  lands  up  to  1035  M ,  E,  A  number  of  minor 
cesses,  upwards  of  100,  which  used  to  be  a  source  of  vexation 
and  embarrassment  to  the  people  were  done  away  with. 
Export  and  import  duties  were  largely  cut  down,  and  in 
NanjSnad,  a  heavily  taxed  district,  the  land-tax  was  reduced. 
A  Notification  was  issued  prescribing  the  maximum  rates  of 
tax.  All  taxation  in  Nsnjanad:  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
so  prescribed  was  reduced  to  that  standard.  The  denudation 
of  the  forests  caused  by  bringing  forest  lands  under  indis¬ 
criminate  cultivation  was  prohibited.  Special  taxes  imposed 
on  particular  crops  in  addition  to  the  usual  land-tax  was 
abolished. 

The  hand  of  reform  made  itself  felt  in  all  departments 
of  public  utility.  There  were  no  compartmental  speciali¬ 
sation  in  nation-building  activities.  The 
ang  cation!"111”^"  moral  and  material  development  of  the 
people  were  to  go  together.  The  extension 
of  the  means  of  communication  was  a  subject  in  which  the 
Government  took  deep  interest.  The  country  was  opened  up 
with  roads  and  canals,  and  a  number  of  bridges  were  con¬ 
structed.  This  brought  the  producer  and  consumer  together 
on  favourable  terms.  The  expenditure  on  public  works  rose 
from  Rs,  1  lakh  to  Rs.  13f  lakhs,  or  ?  of  the  annual  grqss 
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revenue  of  the  State  within  a- dozen  years.  The  Public 
Works  Department  pursued  its  activities  with  energy.  “The 
Government  of  His  Highness  must  distinctly  disclaim” 
wrote  the  Dewan  “  any  desire  to  hoard  up  surplus  reve¬ 
nues.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  to  those  who  have 
any  pretensions  to  an  acqaintance  with  fiscal  science  than 
the  impolicy  of  abstracting  funds  from  the  hands  of  the 
people  where  they  would  largely  fructify,  to  be  only  shut 
up  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  or  even  invested  so  as  to 
yield  a  low  interest.  The  only  justification  for  levying  a 
revenue  larger  than  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  expen¬ 
diture  consists  in  the  laying  out  of  the  surplus  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  useful  public  works  which  would  not  otherwise 
come  into  existence.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  multiply  such  works.”  The  Anchal  service  made 
rapid  strides  towards  improvement.  It  was  worked  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  corresponding  service  in  British  .terri¬ 
tory.  Weights  and  measures  were  properly  regulated  and 
uniform  rates  of  postage  prescribed. 

The  cause  of  education  was  dear  to  the  Maharaja. 
A  fully  equipped  Arts  College  was  established  at  Trivan¬ 
drum  besides  several  English,  Malayalam 
Eduoation.  ancj  Tamil  schools  for  boys  and  girls  all 
over  the  country.  The  organisation  of  a  Department  of 
Education  in  the  native  languages  merits  special  notioe. 
A  sum  of  Rs.  20,000  was  sanctioned  for  the  purpose.  The 
scheme  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  Central  School 
at  the  capital,  one  school  in  each  taluk,  a  Normal  School  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  formation  of  a  Book 
Committee  composed  of  a  president  and  three  members 
to  translate  or  compile  such  works  as  were  in  common 
use  in  English  schools.  The  whole  scheme  was  to  be  super¬ 
vised  by  a  ‘Director  of  Vernacular  Education’  with  the 
assistance  of  two  Inspectors.  The  new  scheme  came  into 
operation  in  1042  M.  E.  and  Mr.  Shungrasoobyer  who 
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subsequently  became  Dewan  was  selected  for  the  post  of 
Director.  The  statement  made  by  the  Dewan  in  the  Admi¬ 
nistration  Report  of  1038  M.  E.  may  be  quoted  here  with 
advantage.  “In  so  promising  a  field  (education)  no  less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenues  should  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  State  education.  This  ratio  will  yield  about 
Rs.  45,000  which  is  not  too  large  considering  that  the 
vital  interests  of  Travancore  as  a  nation  aspiring  to  main¬ 
tain  its  individuality  depend  on  the  rapid  and  sound  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  people”.  Madava  Rao  recognised,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Travancore  Government  could  never  hope  to 
provide  employment  in  its  service  to  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  educated  youth  of  the  country.  One  of 
the  aims  of  the  schools  should  therefore  be  to  qualify  youths 
to  pass  the  service  examinations  in  British  India.  It  was 
also  resolved  to  make  provision  for  a  Law  Clafes  “as  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  efficacious  in  leading  to  the  formation  of  a 
native  bar  leading  to  the  better  administration  of  justice”. 
The  importance  of  female  education  as  the  foundation  of 
important  social  reforms  was  distinctly  recognised.  The 
liberal  encouragement  given  to  education  in  that  and 
succeeding,  reigns  has  made  Travancore  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  States  in  India.  It  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  at  the  present  day  the  amount  spent  on  education  by 
the  Government  of  Travancore  is  Rs.  55  lakhs,  a  figure 
which  administrators  like  Madava  Rao  could  not  anti¬ 
cipate  even  in  wildest  dreams. 

The  Medical  Department  also  received  systematic  en¬ 
couragement.  During  the  reign  of  the  previous  MahSrSja 
there  were  only  six  hospitals  in  the  whole 
Medical  aid-  state,  three  in  the  capital  and  three  in  the 
moffussil.  In  twelve  years  after  the  succession  of  Ayilyam 
Thirunal  Maharaja  their  number  rose  to  twenty -four. 
There  were  established  in  the  capital  a  large  Civil  Hospital 
epld  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  Ten  hospitals  were  established  in 
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different  districts.  The  personnel  of  the  Department  was 
strengthened  and  improved.  Vaccination  was  satisfactorily 
carried  out  under  the  special  control  of  a  Superintendent. 
A  medical  officer  of  high  rank  was  appointed  to  direct 
the  vaccinators  and  inspect  their  work.  He  was  also 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  moffussil 
hospitals,  treating  such  patients  as  might  come  in  his  way 
and  suggesting  measures  for  improving  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  places  he  might  visit. 

The  Government  of  Madras  forwarded  to  the  Maha¬ 
raja  on  the  13th  April  1862  a  Sannad  issued  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Her  Majesty,  and  signed  by 
Miscellaneous  events.  >->  tt.  .  ,  n 

the  Viceroy,  conveying  the  assurance 

that  on  failure  of  natural  heirs  in  the  ruling  family  the 
British  Government  would  permit  and  confirm  the 
adoption  of  any  person  made  by  His  Highness  or  any  of 
his  successors  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  State. 

In  October  of  that  year  Sir  William  Denison,  the 
Governor  of  Madras,  visited  Trivandrum.  In  the  same  year 
the  Maharaja  paid  a  return  visit  to  the  Governor  of  Madras 
at  the  Presidency  capital.  That  was  the  first  visit  paid  by  a 
reigning  Maharaja  of  Travancore  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
Presidency.  Three  years  afterwards  the  Raja  of  Cochin 
was  received  in  Trivandrum  as  a  distinguished  guest  of  the 
Maharaja.  A  meeting  of  the  rulers  of  the  two  neighbour¬ 
ing  States  had  not  taken  place  since  the  time  of  the  Great 
Dharma  Raja.  It  was,  therefore,  a  source  of  mutual  congra¬ 
tulation  and  the  visit  was  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
mutual  relationship  of  the  two  States. 

In  1866  the  title  of  ‘Maharaja’  was  conferred  on 
Xyilyam  Thirunal  in  recognition  of  his  commendable 
administration.  The  Kharithd  from  the  Viceroy  was  read 
in  a  public  Durbar  held  on  the  9th  of  November  1866.  The 
title  has  since  been  declared  a  hereditary  distinction. 
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This  was  an  act  of  justice  which  corrected  the  mistake 
committed 'by  the  representatives  of  the  Paramount  Power 
during  a  long  period  of  time.  In  all  the  correspondence 
of  the  earlier  years  the  East  India  Company  addressed 
the  sovereign  of  Travancore  as  ‘His  Majesty  the  King.’ 
Butin  later  times, the  representatives  of  the  Paramount 
Power  would  only  speak  of  him  as  His  Highness  the 
Raja.  The  new  title  was,  therefore,  of  some  recognition  of 
a  deserving  prominence. 

*  On  the  31st  December  1866,  the  Resident  forwarded 
to  the  Maharaja  a  gold  Medal  struck  in  commemoration  of 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam  which  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
Government  of  Madras.  The  Court  of  Directors  had 
directed  to  award  a  medal  as  far  back  as  1808;  but  by  some 
unaccountable  oversight  it  was  delayed  by  fifty-eight  years. 

In  March  1866,  the  Governor  of  Madras  intimated  to 
the  Maharaja  that  Queen  Victoria  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the  high  distinction  of  “Knight 
,  Grand  Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star 
of  India”.  Col.  A.  Stewart  of  the  Royal  Artillery  was 
deputed  to  deliver  personally  to  His  Highness  the  Eharithd 
of  the  Viceroy  as  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order.  This 
was  done  at  a  public  Durbar  held  on  the  15th  of  June.  The 
solemn  document  was  borne  on  an  elephant  escorted  by  all 
the  big  officers  of  the  State,  Indian  and  European,  in  grand 
procession.  On  the  20th  of  January  1867,  the  Maharaja 
started  for  Madras  to  receive  the  insignia  of  the  Order 
personally  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor.  He  reached 
Madras  on  the  27th  and  was  .  received  by  Lord  Napier  and 
staff  at  the  railway  station  with  every  mark  of  honour.  The 
presentation  of  the  insignia  took  place  at  Government  House 
on  the.  evening  of  the  15th  of  February.  After  the  formal¬ 
ities  were  over  and  the  Queen’s  grant  was  read  the 
Governor  addressed  the  Maharaja  in  the  following  terms: — 

‘'When  I  take  a  view  of  the  position  which  Your 
Highness  ocoupies,  I  am  constrained'  to  admire  the  good 
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fortune  which  surrounds  you.  In  the  midst  of  many 
vicissitudes,  your  ancient  house  has  survived  not  only  with 
undiminished  but  with  increasing  lustre.  You  govern  the 
beautiful  and  quiet  heritage  of  your  forefathers  in  peace  and 
honour,  far  from  danger  and  disturbance;  you  enjoy  the 
attachment  of  your  own  people,  which  is  the  cheap  defence 
of  rulers;  you  have  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  do  good. 
In  this  state  of  prosperity,  in  this  career  of  usefulness,  you 
are  overshadowed  and  defended  by  the  friendship,  protection 
and  counsels  of  our  August  and  Gracious  Queen,  who  has 
this  day  sent  you  by  my  hands  the  highest  token  of  her 

approval  and  regard . The  visit  which  Your  Highness 

has  paid  to  this  Presidency  is  a  subject  of  equal  satisfaction 
to  the  Indian  people  and  to  the  English  Government.  Your 
countrymen  are  gratified  in  seeing  and  saluting  a  Prince 
whom  they  contemplate  with  national  sympathy  and  pride. 
The  Government  of  this  Presidency  do  not  only  consider 
Your  Highness  as  a  political  ally;— they  recognise  you  as  a 
friend  in  thought  and  in  heart,  as  an  auxiliary  in  promoting 
the  civilisation  and  welfare  of  a  portion  of  the  great  nation 
which  has  been  committed  to  Her  Majesty’s  general  and 
superior  charge”. 

On  the  same  day,  Madava  Rao  also  was  presented  with 
the  Insignia  of  the  Order  of  Knighthood  of  the  Star  of  India 
(K.  C.  S.  I.).  In  addressing  Madava  Rao  Lord  Napier  said: 
“The  mark  of  Royal  favour  which  you  have  this  day  received 
will  prove  to  you  that  the  attention  and  generosity  of  our  , 
Gracious  Sovereign  are  not  circumscribed  to  the  circle.of 
her  immediate  dependants,  but  that  Her  Majesty  regards 
the  faithful  service  rendered  to  the  Princes  and  people  of 
India,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  direct  administration 
as  rendered  indirectly  to  herself  and  to  her  representatives 
in  this  Empire.  Continue  to  serve  the  Maharajah  indus¬ 
triously  and  wisely,  reflecting  the  intelligence  and  virtues 
of  His  Highness  faithfully  to  his  people.  The  mission  in 
which  you  are  engaged  has  more  than  a  local  and  transitory 
77  ' 
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significance.  Remember,  that  the  spectacle  of  a  good 
Indian  Minister  serving  a  good  Indian  Sovereign  is  one 
which  may  have  a  lasting  influence  on  the  policy  of 
England  and  on  the  future  of  Native  Governments.” 

On  20th  February  1868  Lord  Napier,  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  visited  Trivandrum.  A  public  Durbar  was  held  and 
a  State  Banquet  was  given  in  honour  of  the  distinguished 
guest.  In  the  course  of  the  banquet  speech  the  Governor 
highly  commended  the  Maharaja  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  proving  himself  worthy  of  his  splendid  inheritance, 
peace  and  opulence  of  the  State,  the  affection  of  his  subjects 
and  the  friendship  of  the  British  Government. 

“The  Maharajah  has  held,”  said  he,  “a  judicious  and 
prudent  middle  way,  avoiding  all  extremes;  conservative  by 
temperament,  liberal  by  intelligence,  he  preserves  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  own  people,  while  he  satisfies  abroad  the 
discriminating  expectation  of  a  progressive  age”. 

In  1045  M.  E.,  (March  1870)  the  Maharaja  visited 
Madras  a  third  time  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  received  by  the  Duke 
at  the  Government  House.  The  visit  was  of  course  returned. 

In  1045  M.  E.  Government  assumed  the  direct  man¬ 
agement  of  the  small  but  rich  tract  known  as  Falliport, 
which  had  till  then  been  leased  out  successively  to  influ¬ 
ential  landlords  for  varying  terms.  ‘This  tract  was  purchased 
by  Travancore  from  the  Dutch  in  964  M.  E.  and  is  histori¬ 
cally  important  as  the  transaction  was  objected  to  by  Tippu 
Sultan  of  Mysore  and  led  to  the  war  which  ensued  between 
him  and  Travancore.  The  forts  of  Cranganore  and  £ya- 
kQtta  Which  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  those  times  are 
situate  in  this  tract,  but  in  a  state  of  complete  ruin.’ 

The  progressive  administration  of  the  State  elicited 
the  warm  appreciation  of  the  Madras  Government. 

“The  financial  position  of  the  Travancore  State  still 
continues  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  is  most  creditable  to 
His  Highness  the  Rajah  and  to  his  experienced  and  able 
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Dewan  Madava  Row . The  state  of  the  administration 

is  not  less  satisfactory  than  the  condition  of  the  finances. 
It  is  evident  that  considerable  progress  is  being  made  in 
improving  the  Judicial  administration,  by  raising  the 
salaries  and  qualifications  of  the  Judges  and  abolishing 
various  anomalous  systems  of  procedure  which  must  have 
seriously  interfered  with  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice.  His  Excellency  notices  with  much  satisfaction  the 
measures  which  have  been  and  are  being  carried  on  for 
improving  the  Revenue  administration,  by  the  late  revision 
of  the  interportal  duties,  by  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
crown  lands,  by  the  abolition  of  objectionable  taxes  and  by 
the  reduction  of  the  land  tax,  the  encouragement  which  has 
been  given  to  cultivation  of  coffee  and  other  exotics,  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  range  of  buildings  for  the  Public 
Offices  at  the  capital,  the  extension  of  education,  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  an  efficient  vaccine  department  and  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  in  abolishing  forced  labour  and  in 
removing  the  restrictions  on  the  dress  of  females  of  the 
lower  classes.  The  enlightened  principles  which  have 
guided  the  policy  of  His  Highness  the  Rajah  in  the  admi* 
nistration  of  his  country  are  well  set  for  th  in  the  address 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  His  Highness’  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  Public  Offices.  The  address  in  question 
has  been  recorded  in  these  Proceedings  and  will  be  brought 
to  the  special  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the 
Government  of  India”. 

This  opinion  was  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India. 

“The  financial  results  of  the  administration  of  Tra- 
vancore  for  1864-1865  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and 
the  surplus  of  Rupees  190,770  by  which  the  Revenue  exceeds 
the  expenditure  appears  to  have  been  secured  notwithstand¬ 
ing  heavy  reduction  of  taxation,  under  the  enlightened  and 
able  administration  of  the  Revenue  Department  by  the 
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Dewan,  Madava  Row.  The  surplus  is  the  more  gratifying  in 
that  improvements  carried  out  in  some  cases  at  considerable 
expense  have  been  introduced  into  other  Departments  of 
the  administration,  and  the  Public  Works  have,  by  no 
means,  been  neglected.' 

“Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  especially  noticed 
with  satisfaction  the  endeavours  made  to  place  on  a  better 
footing  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  raise  the 
position  and  emoluments  of  public  servants  generally.  Con¬ 
nected  with  these  very  necessary  improvements,  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  proper  offices  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  State,  and  I  observe  with  gratification  the  personal 
interest  taken  by  His  Highness  the  Rajah  in  this  matter  and 
have  perused  with  great  pleasure  the  statement  made  by  His 
Highness  (on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  edifice)  of  the  enlightened  principles  which  guide 
his  policy. 

“The  endeavours  made  by  His  Highness  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  people,  to  diffuse  education  and  remove 
arbitrary  social  distinctions,  deserve  and  have  met  with  the 
warm  approbation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.” 

That  great  speech  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  a  manifesto  of  His  Highness’  enlightened  policy. 
It  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  Public  Offices. 

“  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  enabled  to  press  forward 
improvements  in  various  directions.  It  is  true  that  no 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  our  progress  and  it  can  never  be 
given  to  any  ruler,  however  powerful  or  favoured,  to  say 
that  he  has  done  everything  for  his  subjects.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  what  a  single  ruler  can  possibly  do  in  a  life  of 
incessant  activity,  must  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  what 
may  be  due  to  the  country.  The  life-time  of  an  individual 
is  but  as  a  day  in  the  life-time  of  a  nation.  Yet,  it  is  no 
less  our  duty  to  exert  our  utmost  energies  to  prove  usefuj 
in  our  generation. 
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“Secure  under  the  aegis  of  the  British  Queen  from 
externa]  violence,  it  is  our  pleasant,  and,  if  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  by  no  means  difficult,  task  to  develop  prosperityvand 
to  multiply  the  triumphs  of  peace  in  our  territories.  Nor 
are  the  Native  States  left  to  pursue  this  task  in  the  dark, 
alone  and  unaided- . 

“More  immediately  thfy  have  the  advantage  of  the 
enlightened  guidance  of  the  British  Government  itself. 
Looking  at  that  Government  as  a  reflex  of  the  British 
nation,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  actuated  by  the 
noblest  philanthropy,  that  it  sincerely  wishes  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  globe.  Of 
course  small  States,  like  the  Native  States  of  India,  come 
under  the  beneficial  influence  of  that  comprehensive  feeling 
as  much  as  great  countries,  and  hence  we  may  rest  assured 
that  we  cannot  establish  a  stronger  claim  to  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  support  of  that  great  Government  than  by  a  full 
conception,  and  a  steady  performance  of  the  duty  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  greatest  happiness  of  those  whose  welfare  is  in  our 
hands . 

“These  are  more  commonplaces  in  the  view  of  the 
European  part  of  the  community  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  but  they  require  to  be  expressed,  repeated  and 
enforced  till  they  come  to  be  regarded  as  commonplaces  by 
all  Native  States.  Such  being  my  view,  I  am  prepared  to  do 
all  that  lies  in  my  power  towards  making  Travavancore  an 
honourable  example  of  Native  good  government,  and  in  this 
endeavour,  I  trust  to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
parties. 

“I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  impress  one 
important  truth  on  my  Native  subjects,  and  this  is  that  the 
realisation  of  our  hopes  depends  not  in  a  great  measure,  but 
entirely ,  upon  their  advancement  in  moral  and  intellectual 
culture.  If  knowledge  is  power  in  individuals,  it  is  equally 
a  source  of  power  to  communities.  It  is  knowledge  that 
£.pw  chiefly  constitutes  the  difference  between  one  natiop 
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and  another.  What  is  required  then  is  that  education 
should  permeate  all  the  parts  of  this  community.  .Minds 
thus  fortified  are  alone  capable  in  these  days  of  claiming  a 
share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  of  the  highest 
order.  It  is  only  such  minds  that  are  at  all  capable  of 
sustaining  the  respectability  of  a  State  in  the  view  of  the 
enlightened  public.  And  I  must  add  that  the  vigour,  if  not 
the  vitality,  of  Native  States  depends  upon  the  number  of 
such  minds  that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  administration. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  too  should  advance  in  knowledge 
suited  to  their  position.  They  must  know  everything  about 
their  own  country  and  something  about  other  countries. 

“The  preliminary  step  [for  this  is  to  cast  off  those 
,  erroneous  notions  which  have  indeed  been  generated  and 
fostered  by  long  insulation,  but  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  association  of  races.  Let  each  by  all  means  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  let 
each  have  his  own  views  on  all  subjects,  but  let  none 

interfere  with  another’s  liberty  of  the  same  nature . I 

proceed  to  lay  the  first  foundation  stone  of  the  Public  Offices. 
In  doing  so,  I  fervently  implore  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God.  May  He  ever  guide  with  His  boundless  wisdom  those 
who  are  to.  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  these 
buildings.” 

Travancore  was  now  the  ‘Model  Native  State’  of  India. 
This  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  vigorous  and  effici¬ 
ent  administration  of  the  State  by  Sir 
MretosRa°  Madava  ftao  under  the  guidance  of  the 
illustrious  Maharaja.  But  misunderstand¬ 
ings  arose  between  the  ruler- and  the  minister.  Neither  the 
old  relationship  of  teacher  and  pupil  nor  the  mutual  re¬ 
cognition  by  the  master  and  servant  of  the  good  feelings 
which  grew  from  more  to.  more  during  many  years  of  con¬ 
joint  labour  for  the  well-being  of  the  State  could  assuage  the 
feeling  of  personal  dislike.  The  minister  was  therefore  tp- 
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retire  from  the  service  in  1047  M.E.  The  Maharaja  recogni¬ 
zing  his  eminent  services  granted  him  a  pension  of  Rs.  1000 
per  mensem  which  he  enjoyed  for  19  years.  No  Travan- 
core  minister  has  received  more  encomiums  than  Sir 
Madava  Rao.  Sir  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.,  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Sir  Madava  Rao  administered  Travancore 
with  so  much  skill  as  justly  entitled  him  to  be  considered 
as  Turgot  of  India.  Mr.  Griffith  has  described  his  great 
work  in  the  following  words. 

“  Not  only  was  the  treasury  empty,  but  the  State  was 
in  debt  and  the  officials  in  open  rebellion  on  account  of  long 
arrears  of  salaries.  The  Maharajah  too  had  failed  to  pay 
the  subsidy  to  the  British  Government.  A  more  unenviable 
position  than  that  of  prime  minister  to  an  almost  ruined 
State  cannot  be  imagined  but  he  proved  himself  to  be  a 
statesman  and  organiser  of  the  greatest  ability.  He  quickly 
abolished  trade  monopolies,  did  away  with  vexatious  taxes 
and  restrictions  which  hampered  the  commercial  success  of 
the  country,  and  by  this  so  stimulated  industry  that  under 
his  wise  rule  European  coffee  and  tea  cultivators  were  in¬ 
duced  to  settle  in  the  State  and  to  buy  land.  Public  build¬ 
ings  sprang  up  everywhere,  roads  were  laid  out,  and  bridges 
and  canals  built,  and  the  State  treasury  became  full,  and 
the  grievances  of  the  poor  were  redressed.” 

Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot  who  was  the  Acting 
Governor  of  Madras  testified  in  glowing  terms  to  his  “large 
share  in  raising  Travancore  to  its  present  position.”  It  is 
not  from  distant  obervers  alone  that  Madava  Rao  obtained 
tributes  of  praise.  Prince  Visakham  Thifunal,  the  future 
Maharaja,  observed  in  an  article  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Calcutta  Review  that  Madava  Rao  grasped  the  [helm  of  the 
ship  of  State  firmly,  full  of  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of 
the  enlightened  public,  full  of  eagerness  to  earn  a  noble 
distinction,  guiding  the  vessel  not  only  to  safety  but  to 
glory.”  India  had  need  of  him.  It  was  given  to  Madava  Rao 
to  administer  two  other  important  Indian  States,  Indore  and 
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Baroda,  in  the  most  critical  periods  of  their  history  and  to 
set  them  onwards  in  their  career  of  progress  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  administrative  experience  gained  in  Travancore. 
In  grateful  recognition  of  his  service  the  people  of  Tra¬ 
vancore  erected  by  public  subscription  a  bronze  statue  of 
Sir  Madava  Rao  which  stands  in  a  prominent  thorough¬ 
fare  facing  the  Public  Offices  of  Trivandrum  which  he 
himself  built  and  in  which  he  worked  for  many  years. 

Seshiah  Sastri,  then  Head  Sheristadar  of  the  Revenue 
Board,  Madras,  a  friend  and  fellow-student  of  Madava  Rao, 
succeeded  him  as  Dew  an.  He  reached 

Seshiah  Sastri.  Trivandrum  about  the  close  of  May  1872 
and  was  appointed  on  probation  for  one  year.  The  friction 
between  the  Maharaja  and  the  former  Dewan  naturally 
urged  His  Highness  to  try  the  new  Dewan  before  appoint¬ 
ing  him  permanently.  Seshiah  Sastri  was  soon  able  to  give 
complete  satisfaction  to  the  Maharaja.  He  continued  as 
Dewan  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  Dewan  began  by 
improving  the  finances  of  the  State.  The  expenditure  was 
found  to  be  more  than  the  revenue.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  pointed  out  that  “the  aim  of  the  Sirkar  should  be  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  and  with  this  view  to  exhibit  a 
slight  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  rather  than 
contrary  as  on  this  occasion.” 

The  Dewan  therefore  set  about  to  regulate  the  expen¬ 
diture.  For  this  purpose  he  introduced  a  proper  system  of 
Refoimd  budget  allotment.  Economy  was  effected 

6  0,md'  in  various  directions.  Within  the  space 
of  one  year  he  succeeded  in  restoring  financial  equilibrium. 
The  Government  of  Madras  complimented  him  on  the 
success  of  his  work.  Several  improvements  were  made  in 
the  course  of  two  years  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
administration.  The  returns  of  the  Revenue  Department 
were  full  of  entries  against  defaulters  pointing  to  large  and 
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long-standing  arrears  due  by  them  to  the  State.  They 
amounted  to  nearly  six  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  Maharaja 
sanctioned  large  remissions.  A  general  revision  of  salaries 
was  effected  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  Service.  The 
salaries  of  the  Judges,  Dewan  Peishkars  and  other  import¬ 
ant  officers  were  fixed  at  rates  proportionate  to  their  status. 

The  use  of  paper  which  had  already  been  introduced  in  the 
Judicial  and  Registration  Departments  was  extended  to  y 
all  State  correspondence  and  accounts  which  still  then  were 
written  on  palm  leaves  (1048  M.  E.).  Salt  had  till  then  been 
received  and  sold  by  measure.,  a  system  which  gave  much 
room  for  corruption  as  it  afforded  great  facilities  for  fraud. 
Besides,  regular  smuggling  was  being  carried  on.  To 
remedy  these  a  proper  system  of  weights  and  measures 
was  introduced.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  strict 
and  effective  supervision  of  the  salt-pans.  Thus  smuggling 
was  stopped  and  the  margin  for  peculation  and  underhand 
dealings  minimised. 

Several  new  roads  were  constructed.  Irrigation 
channels  were  improved,  new  tanks  dug  and  the  backwater 
canals  broadened  and  deepened.  One  of  the  tunnels  at 
Varkala  constructed  at  a  cost  of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1050  M.E.  Among  other  works  may  be 
mentioned  the  completion  of  the  towers  of  the  Suchlndram 
and  the  Trivandrum  temples,  and  the  Napier  Museum 
called  after  Lord  Napier,  a  Governor  of  Madras. 

Education  reoeived  due  attention.  The  system  of 
grant-in-aid  was  adopted  to  promote  elementary  education 
among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Several  schools  were 
established  and  the  curriculum  of  studies  revised.  In 
1874  a  Law  Class  was  started  to  give  tuition  to  students 
preparing  for  the  B.  L.  Examination,  It  was  decided  to 
establish  a  Central  jail  at  Trivandrum  and  five  District 
Jails  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Dewan  next  turned  his  attention  to  raise 
the  salaries  of  the  various  State  employees  and  thus 
78 
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enhance  the  status  of  the  public  servants.  As  it  involved 
great  expenditure,  the  scheme  was  not  well  countenanced 
by  the  Maharaja.  But  the  Dewan  never  flinched  in  his 
efforts  to  convince  the  Maharaja  of  the  necessity  of  the 
reform,  and  in  this  he  even  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Maharaja.  The  Maharaja  at  last  yielded  to  the  Dewan’s 
appeal,  and  a  general  increase  of  salary  to  all  public  ser¬ 
vants  was  sanctioned  (February  1874).  The  powers  of  the 
various  departmental  heads  and  their  official  relation  to 
the  Dewan  were  clearly  defined-  The  Dewan  as  the  head 
of  the  administration  was  to  exercise  a  general  and 
effective  control  over  all  the  departments  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  was  relieved  of  his  magisterial  functions, 
and  the  powers  of  the  Peishkars  were  consequently 
enlarged. 

A  system  of  gold  currency  was  introduced  as  an 
experimental  measure.  A  suitable  Mint  was  constructed 
for  the  purpose  and  Varahans  and  Half-VarShans  were 
struck  and  issued  from  the  Sircar  Mint  (1052  M.  E.).  But 
this  did  not  prove  a  success  and  had  to  be  given  up  after 
some  time. 

The  first  systematic  Census  of  Travancore  was  taken 
on  the  18th  May  1875.  The  population  of  the  State  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  Census  was  returned  at  2,311,379. 

The  Dewan  kept  a  strict  control  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  religious  and  charitable  institutions  of  the 
State  by  regulating  their  expenditure  and  checking  the 
abuses.  In  1051  M.  E.  (1875-1876),  the  holders  of  Ayan 
Zufti  lands  (t.  e.  lands  transferred  from  the  British  territory 
in  exchange)  were  relieved  of  a  long-standing  grievance. 
These  lands  were  held  under  the  old  Tinnevelly  tenure 
and  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  Ayacut  grain-rent  com¬ 
muted  at  the  TenkaSi  market-price.  This  caused  great 
hardship  to  the  tenants.  The  lands  were  therefore  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  more  favourably  assessed 
lands  in  Travancore. 
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During  the  great  Indian  Famine  of  1876-1877  thous¬ 
ands  of  poor  men  with  their  families  fled  to  this  “Land 
of  Charity”.  Even  here  the  season  had  been  very  unfavour¬ 
able  to  agriculture.  The  rains  had  failed  to  a  distressing 
extent  and  the  drought  seriously  affected  the  paddy  culti¬ 
vation  in  South  Travancore  and  Shencottah.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  large  remissions  of  tax  had  to  be  granted  to  relieve  the 
ryots,  and  consequently  the  finances  of  the  Sircar  were  not 
satisfactory.  But  “it  was  no  time  to  think  of  her  curtailed 
resources  when  thousands  of  half-starved  men,  women  and 
children  had  come  to  her  gates  for  succour,  drawn  by  her 
fair  name  for  unstinted  charity.”  Liberal  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  Government  for  their  housing,  feeding 
and  clothing  and  for  sanitary  provision  and  medical 
treatment. 

*  The  Government  of  India  had  declared  so  early  as 
1837  that  “Europeans  residing  in  the  territories  of  Native 
Jurisdiction  over  States  not  being  servants  of  the  British 
European  Government,  were  in  all  respects  and  in 
British  subjects.  caseSi  civil  or  criminal,  subject  to  the 
law  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.”  But  the  question 
as  to  the  liability  of  European  British  subjects  remained 
unsettled.  It  came  up  for  consideration  in  1866  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  trial  of  John  Liddel,  Commercial  Agent 
at  Alleppey,  who  stood  charged  with  having  embezzled 
a  large  sum  of  Sircar  money.  The  Travancore  Govern¬ 
ment  tried  him  by  a  special  commission  which  found  him 
guilty  of  the  offence  and  sentenced  him  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment..  The  Madras  Government  declared  the  trial 
to  be  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  Proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  of  India  dated  10th  January  1867, 
issued  under,  and  in  conformity  with  28  Yict.  c.  15.  The 
immediate  release  of  Liddel  was  also  ordered.  The  view  of 
the  Madras  Government  was  supported  by  the  Advocate* 
General.  Bfe  observed  ; ...  ; - , 
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“  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  trial  of  Mr.  Liddel  by  the 
Travancore  courts  is  illegal.  The  effect  of  the  Statute 
and  the  Proclamation  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Travancore  courts  over  such  British  subjects  and 
to  confer  it  on  the  High  Court.  The  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  European  British  subjects,  hitherto  exercised  by 
the  Travancore  courts,  does  not  appear  to  rest  upon  any 
treaty,  but  to  have  been  ceded  by  courtesy  and  comity.  Mr. 
Liddel  on  obtaining  permission  to  reside  in  Travancore,  con¬ 
sented,  it  is  true,  to  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  Travancore 
and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts,  but  that 
undertaking  must  be  read  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
at  which  it  was  given.  He  could  not  forestall  or  exclude 
the  operation  of  subsequent  legislation  which  has  now 
intervened  to  alter  its  status.” 

Madava  Rao  thought  that  the  Advocate-General’s 
opinion  was  untenable  and  felt  confident  that  he  could  brinfe 
about  a  modification  of  the  Madras  Government’s  views 
on  the  point.  But  he  moved  in  the  matter  with  characteris¬ 
tic  caution.  He  promised  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Madras  Government,  but  before  accepting  their  view  as  final 
on  this  important  question  he  wrote  to  the  Resident  request¬ 
ing  him  to  lay.  before  the  Madras  Government  “  certain 
counter-considerations  and  arguments  on  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  which  may  possibly  lead  to  a  modification  of 
their  views  on  the  subject.”  In  a  series  of  letters  he  strongly 
refuted  the  opinion  of  the  Advocate-General  and  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  the  Madras  Government  on  the  basis  of  that 
opinion.  He  rested  his  arguments  on  the  following  grounds:— 

(1)  The  jurisdiction  in  question  is  an  inherent  right 
of  sovereignty ; 

(2)  The  Travancore  State  being  one  ruled  by  its  own 
Ruler  possesses  that  right ; 

(3)  It  has  not  been  shown  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Government  that  the  Travancore  State  ever  ceded  this  right 
because  it  was  never  ceded,  and 
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(4)  The  Governor-General’s  notification  did  not  de¬ 
prive  Travaucore  of  this  right,  but  only  distributed  what 
right  the  British  Government  had  already  possessed. 

Madava  Rao  obtained  the  legal  opinion  of  John 
D.  Mayne,  an  eminent  lawyer  then  practising  at  Madras. 
As  to  the  effect  of  the  Proclamation  Mayne  observed:— 

“  It  cannot  of  course  go  beyond  the  powers  given  by 
the  Statute  ;  and  the  Statute  though  binding  on  all  British 
subjects,  has  of  course  no  force  against  the  sovereign  of 
Travancore  or  its  servants  who  are  not  subject  to  the  autho- 
.  rity  of  the  British  Parliament.  Even  if  the  Statute  pur¬ 
ported  in  express  terms  to  take  away  a  jurisdiction  previously 
exercised  by  the  courts  of  Travancore,  it  would  be  simply 
inoperative  against  them.  Parliament  is  as  incapable  of 
taking  away  the  powers  of  a  court  in  Travancore  as  it  is 
of  dealing  with  the  courts  of  France.  But  I  agree  with  Sir 
Madava  Row  that  neither  the  Statute  nor  the  Proclamation 
contemplates  any  interference  of  the  sort.” 

The  Advocate-General  then  retracted  from  his  origi¬ 
nal  view  of  the  question.  “  On  further  consideration,”  said 
he,  “  and  with  the  advantage  of  weighing  all  that  has  been 
urged  by  the  President  and  members,  the  Dewan  and  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Mayne,  I  have  eome  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  trial  of  Liddel  by  the  Travancore  Government  is 
legal  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  left  to  undergo  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  sentence.”  In  accordance  with  this  opinion 
the  Madras  Government  cancelled  their  former  order  on 
the  subject  and  decided  that  jurisdiction  over  European 
British  subjects  residing  in  Travancore  did  vest  in  the 
Courts  of  the  MahSrSja  of  Travancore. 

But  this  state  of  things  did  not  continue  long ;  for  in 
1874  the  Viceroy  disapproved  of  the  decision  of  the  Madras 
Government.  The  views  of  the  Government  of  India  were 
communicated  to  the  Travancore  Government  by  the 
Resident  in  the  following  terms ;-r  ,  . 
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“  In  consequence  of  communications  from  H.  E.  the 
Governor-General  of  India  in  Council,  I  am  directed  by 
the  Madras  Government  to  explain  to  His  Highness  the 
Maharajah  of  Travancore,  with  every  compliment,  that 
H.E.the  Governor-General-in- Council  having  regard  both  to 
the  position  of  Her  Majesty  as  Paramount  Power  in  India 
and  to  the  Treaty  engagements  entered  into  with  Travan- 
core,  does  not  recognise  the  position  assumed  by  the  late 
Dewan,  Sir  Madava  Row,  in  the  discussion  that  took  place 
in  Liddel’s  case  (vim.  that  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over 
European  British  subjects  is  an  inherent  right  possessed  by 
the  Government  of  Travancore),  and  that  the  altered  con¬ 
dition  of  the  law  respecting  the  trial  of  European  British 
subjects  for  offences  committed  in  Native  States,  requires 
some  alteration  in  the  practice  which  has  hitherto  prevailed, 

“It  is  observed  that  when  the  jurisdiction  of  Travan¬ 
core  in  1837  was  recognised,  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  trying,  in  British  Courts,  European  British  subjects 
for  offences  committed  in  Native  States.  These  difficulties 
have  been  removed  by  different  Acts  of  the  Imperial  and 
Indian  Legislatures,  and  the  question  is  thereby  placed  cm 
a  different  footing  to  that  on  which  it  formerly  rested". 

Dewan  Seshiah  Sastri  continued  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject  and  strongly  urged  the  claims  of  Travancore 
to  try  European  British  subjects  residing  in  this  State. 
He  said:— 

“The  State  itself  may  not  be  very  extensive,  nor  its 
population  and  wealth  very  great  in  comparison  with  other 
countries;  but  this  clearly  does  not  affect  His  Highness’ 
status  as  a  Sovereign  ruler,  nor  his  claim  to  be  subject  to 
no  other  than  the  law  of  nations  in  the  matter  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  foreigners . In  fact,  the  point  is  so  far 

conceded  in  respect  of  Travancore  that  no  question  is  raised 
as  to  the  power  of  His  Highness’  Courts  over  Europeans! 
other  than  British  subjects,  over  Americans,  or  the  subjects 
qf  Indian  or  other  Asiatic  sovereigns.  How  then,  is  Ilf# 
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Highness’  jurisdiction  over  British  subjects  affected  ?  It 
cannot  be  that  the  vast  extent  to  which  Her  Majesty’s 
Indian  Empire  has,  by  God’s  blessing,  been  able  to  attain, 
and  the  great  influence  which  she  exercises,  for  good  in  the 
councils  of  smaller  States,  can  of  themselves  and  without 
a  cession  on  the  part  of  Travancore,  operate  to  curtail  any 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Ruler  of  the  State.  The  two  may 
be  vastly  different  in  proportions  by  the  side  of  each  other, 
yet  it  will  not  be  contended  that  the  smaller  loses  any  of  its 
attributes,  because  its  neighbour  is  great  and  powerful  and 
is  bound  by  certain  treaties  to  protect  it  against  any 
aggression  on  payment  of  subsidy  representing  the  cost  of 
a  certain  military  force.  If  the  principle  were  at  all  allowed, 
then  should  England,  Germany  and  Russia  claim  to  try 
their  several  subjects  committing  offences  in  small  States 
like  Denmark,  Greece,  Portugal  and  Switzerland”. 

But  the  Government  of  India  refused  to  recognise 
the  position  taken  by  the  Travancore  Sircar.  They  decided 
however  that,  ‘‘in  consideration  of  special  circumstances 
affecting  the  State  of  Travancore,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  enlightened  and  progressive  principles  which  were 
followed  by  the  State  in  its  judicial  administration,  the 
Sirkar  and  not  the  British  Government  should  appoint  First 
Glass  Magistrates  who  should  be  European  British  subjects 
for  the  trial  of  all  cases  in  which  European  British  subjects 
were  defendants.” 

The  British  Resident  was  invested  with  the  powers 
of  a  Court  of  Session  in  subordination  to  the  High  Court  of 
Madras.  A  Royal  Proclamation  was  accordingly  issued  on 
the  16th  I^avam  1050  M.  E.  to  give  effect  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  Special  Magistrates  were  to  be  appointed  by 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja,  vested  with  the  powers  of  a 
Magistrate  of  the  First  Class  under  the  Indian  Procedure 
Code,  empowered  to  try  all  ordinary  cases  within  their 
cognizance,  and  in  committable  oases,  to  commit  (in 
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virtue  of  their  contemporaneous  appointment  by  the 
Viceroy  as  justices  of  the  Peace)  either  to  the  British 
Resident  as  a  Court  of  Session  or  to  the  High  Court  of 
Madras.  Another  Royal  Proclamation  followed  on  22nd 
Thulam  1051  M.  E.  (the  6th  .November  1875  A.  D.)  con¬ 
stituting  the  Christian  Judge  of  the  Sadar  Court,  being 
a  European  British-born  subject,  the  Special  Appellate 
Judge  to  hear  and  dispose  of  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  these  Special  Magistrates,  as  well  as  to  revise  their 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Investiture  ceremony  of 
the  Begum  of  Bhopal  held  in  Bombay  on  the  16th  Novem¬ 
ber  1872,  the  Maharaja  was  invited  to 
Events.1111  be  present  by  the  Viceroy  Lord  North¬ 
brook.  His  Highness  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  and  left  Trivandrum  accompanied  by  the  Dewan 
and  other  officers  of  the  State  on  the  3rd  of  November. 
His  Highness  reached  Bombay  on  the  11th  and  was 
received  with  due  military  honours.  On  the  15th  the  Maha¬ 
raja  had  an  interview  with  the  Viceroy  at  Government 
House.  The  visit  was  duly  returned.  At  the  Investiture 
ceremony  His  Highness  occupied  the  second  seat  of  honour 
to  the  right  of  the  Viceroy.  His  Plighness  stayed  there 
till  the  23rd  November,  in  the  course  of  which  he  received 
and  exchanged  visits  with  several  Princes  and  Noblemen, 
andjjstarted  for  Benares  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  idem. 
After  ■  bathing  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges  he 
performed  the  prescribed  religious  ceremonies  and  chari¬ 
ties.  Several  thousands  of  Brahmans  were  fed  and  liberal 
donations  given  to  learned  Brahmans.  The  Maharaja  left 
Benares  on  the'  30th  November  and  returned  to  his  capital 
on  the  15th  December  1872. 

In  January  1875,  the  Maharaja  undertook  a  tour  to 
Calcutta  complying  with  the  personal  invitation  of  the 
Viceroy,  Lord  Northbrook,  while  at  Bombay  in  1872, 
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His  Highness  halted  at  Madras,  Agra,  Delhi  and  other 
important  stations. 

In  November  1875  the  Prince  of  Wales  (future  Edward 
VII)  visited  India.  His  Highness  the  MahSraja  invited 
His  Royal  Highness  to  Travancore,  who  was  pleased  to 
accept  the  invitation.  But  as  cholera  occurred  in  an 
epidemic  form  on  the  Malabar  Coast  the  Prince  was 
advised  to  cancel  the  engagement.  The  Mah5.fg.ja  there¬ 
upon  decided  to  visit  him  at  Madras.  So  great  and  so 
sincere  was  his  attachment  to  the  throne  of  England 
that  he  started  for  Madras  though  the  great  religious 
ceremony  was  in  full  swing  at  Trivandrum. 

His  Highness  reached  Madras  on  the  6th  December, 
and  visits  were  exchanged  with  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Governor  of  Madras.  On  the  13th  the  Maha¬ 
raja  visited  His  Royal  Highness  with  valuable  presents. 
The  visit  was  returned  on  the  15th  when  return  presents 
were  given  to  His  Highness,  which  included  a  signet¬ 
ring,  a  medal  and  a  sword.  From  Madras  the  Maharaja 
proceeded  to  Calcutta  to  take  final  leave  of  Plis  Royal 
Highness.  During  this  tour  the  Maharaja  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  prominent  Indian  rulers  as  well  as 
high  British  officers  and  other  men  of  eminence.  After 
halting  at  Benares,  Bombay  and  several  other  places, 
His  Highness  and  party  returned  to  Trivandrum  on  the 
11th  January  1876,  just  in  time  to  be  present  for  the  closing 
ceremony  of  the  Murajapam  and  the  grand  illumination 
(. LaJcshadipam )  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

A  grand  Durbar  was  arranged  to  be  held  at  Delhi  to 
commemorate  in  a  fitting  manner  the  great  historic  event 
of  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  “Empress 
Imperial^barmer  to  of  jn(}ia»  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
His  Highness  the  MahSfSja  was  prevented 
by  ill-health  from  attending  the  Imperial  Assemblage,  at 
Delhi.  In  connection  with  this,  a  Public  Durbar  was  held 
79 
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in  the  capital  on  the  first  of  January  1877,  when  His  High¬ 
ness  was  presented  with  an  ‘Imperial  Banner’  from  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  Empress.  The  -Queen’s  Proclamation 
was  read  by  the  Resident  who,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
said : — 

“His  Excellency  (the  Viceroy)  however  is  anxious 
that,  though  Your  Highness  has  been  unfortunately 
compelled  to  forgo  taking  part  in  the  ceremony  at  Delhi,  a 
formal  intimation  should  be  received  by  Your  Highness  of 

the  gracious  announcement  of  Her  Majesty . In  further 

token  of  this  closer  union  and  Her  affectionate  regard,  Her 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  direct  through  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor-Genera]  the  presentation  to  Your  Highness  of  a 
Banner  emblazoned  with  Your  Highness’  Arms  and 
surmounted  by  Her  own  Imperial  Cz'own,  to  be  carefully 
preserved  and  handed  down  as  a  symbol  of  the  friendship 
existing  between  the  British  Crown  and  Your  Highness 
His  Excellency  hopes  that  this  Banner  will  be  used  on 
State  occasions.” 

This  is  being  scrupulously  done.  In  connection  with 
the  presentation  of  the  Imperial  Banner  a  Durbar  was 
held  on  the  1st  of  October.  After  the  British  Resident  had 
addressed  the  Maharaja  in  felicitous  terms,  the  latter 
replied  as  follows:-— 

“I  am  deeply  sensible  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty’s 
kindness  in  presenting  me  with  the  Banner  which  I  have 
just  now  received  from  my  worthy  and  esteemed  friend,  the 
British  Representative  at  my  Court.  I  gratefully  accept  it 
as  a  token  of  her  amity  and  regard,  and  as  a  pledge,  that  as 
heretofore  Queen,  so  now  as  Empress,  there  will  be  extended 
to  me  the  support  and  protection  symbolised  by  Her  Imperial 
Crown  surmounting  the  Arms  of  my  kingdom.  As  a 
memento  of  the  auspicious  1st  of  January,  it  will  be  to  me 
a  continual  witness  of  the  closer  union  now  subsisting 
between  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  smaller  States, 
and  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  have  our  own  rule  on 
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the  principles  on  which  the  Empire  has  been  consolidated 
and  rests,  not  so  much  on  the  strength  of  armies,  as  on  the 
securer  foundation  of  inflexible  justice  and  an  assiduous 
care  of  the  welfare  of  the  subject  population.  The  times 
are  happily  gone  by  with  us,  when  banners  led  the  way  to 
fields  of  bloody  strife,  but  there  are  the  triumphs  of  peace 
to  be  achieved,  and  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization  it 
shall  be  my  care  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  great  nation 
from  whose  Queen  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  this 
one,  and  whose  representatives,  I  thankfully  own,  have 
aided  and  encouraged  my  humble  efforts  in  that  direction,” 

Seshiah  Sastri's  term  of  office  as  Dewan  having  come 
to  a  close,  the  M  ah -Sr  a  j  a  desired  to  appoint  a  son  of 
the  soil  as  Dewan,  and  Peishkar  Nanoo 
SeBratireaMtri  PiUai  was  accordingly  nominated.  But  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Resident,  Seshiah 
Sastri  was  given  an  extension. of  six  months  to ‘wind  up 
his  administration.’  In  communicating  his  retirement 
to  the  Madras  Government  His  Highness  recorded  his 
“high  appreciation  of  the  several  distinguished  services 
rendered  by  Seshiah  Sastri  during  his  five  years  of  success¬ 
ful  administration.”  In  accepting  the  monthly  pension 
of  Rs.  500  granted  by  His  Highness,  Sastri  wrote 

“In  service,  Your  Highness  made  me  affluent  by  the 
grant  of  a  high  salary,  out  of  service  Your  Highness  makes 
me  comfortable  with  a  liberal  pension  and  a  generous 
donation.  The  bread  thus  given  will  not  be  eaten  in 
ungratefulness  or  sulky  discontent.  The  brightest  chapter 
of  my  life  is  my  service  under  Your  Highness.  The  little 
name  and  fame  I  have  acquired  is  in  reality  but  the  light 
reflected  on  the  servant  by' an  illustrious  master,  to  serve 
whom,  even  for  a  brief  period,  has  been  my  pride  and 
privilege.” 

Seshiah  Sastri’s  administration  marked  a  bright 
eppch  in  the  history  qf  Travancore.  The  country  fared 
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happily;  finances  prospered;  the  tone  of  the  public  service 
was  raised;  many  useful  public  works  were  carried  out; 
increments  in  pay  were  given  to  the  various  establish¬ 
ments;  fresh  stimulus  was  given  to  agriculture  and  trade 
which  attained  a  high  standard  of  progress;  new  roads 
and  canals  were  constructed;  and  many  petty  taxes 
were  abolished.  In  short,  he  supplemented  the  work  of 
Madava  Rao  in  making  Travancore  one  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  well-governed  States  of  India.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  bracketed  him  with  Hon.  Justice  Mutliu- 
swamiAiyar  when  he  exhorted  his  audience  at  a  public 
meeting  ‘  to  keep  them  in  minds  as  studies  for  emulation’. 
Subsequently  Seshiah  Sastri  was  appointed  Dewan- Regent 
of  Puthukotta  and  his  labours  there  were  so  successful 
that  what  was  almost  a  wreck  at  the  time  of  his  accession 
became  a  prosperous  possession  when  the  young  &aja  was 
installed  on  the  gady.  He  spent  the  evening  of  his  life 
at  Kumbhakonam  on  the  banks  of  the  Kavsri  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  mansion  PadmavilSs,  so  named  after  the  Dewan’s  official 
quarters  in  Trivandrum  in  those  days.  His  Majesty  the 
King  Emperor  was  pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the  title 
of  ‘Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India.’ 

Nanoo  Pillai  who  succeeded  Seshiah  Sastri  as  Dewan, 
took  charge  of  the  administration  in  Chingam  1053  M.  E. 

,  Now  for  the  first  time  after  the  British 

Dewan  Nanoo  Pillai.  „  . .  .  ,  ... 

Residents  began  their  programme  of  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  administration  of  Travancore  was 
the  Ruler  prepared  to  make  up  his  mind  to  appoint  one  of  his 
own  subjects  as  Dewan.  Nanoo  Pillai  took  a  deep  interest 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  State.  Originally  a  clerk 
in  the  Resident’s  Office,  Nanoo  Pillai  entered  the  service  of 
the  Travancore  Government  where  he  rose  step  by  step  to 
the  highest  position.  He  possessed  administrative  experience 
of  a  high  order  and  knew  the  details  thoroughly.  As  Dewan 
Peishkar  he  was  popular  with  alTclasses  of  the  people.  From 
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the  beginning  of  his  dewanship  he  interested  himself  in 
husbanding  the  resources  of  the  State,  safeguarding  the 
revenue  and  providing  for  its  gradual  increase  by  measures 
calculated  to  add  to  the  output  of  wealth  by  raising  the 
taxable  margin.  The  economic  welfare’ of  the  people  was 
his  greatest  care.  Nanoo  Pillai  was  thus  eminently  success¬ 
ful  as  a  finance  minister. 

Public  works  and  irrigation  .attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Dewan  from  the  beginning.  The  Government  intimat¬ 
ed  the  Chief  Engineer  that  the  surplus  funds  available 
should  be  diverted  to  irrigation  in  preference  to  new  roads. 
The  country  was  already  well  served  as  regards  the  latter. 
Irrigation  works  in  South  Travancore  where  the  great  rice 
fields  lay  were  specially  attended  to.  The  Chief  Engineer 
was  requested  to  survey  a  fresh  line  of  canal  from  the 
KAthaySr  river  at  the  Ghats  down  to  the  sea  at  Colaehel 
traversing  the  entire  breadth  of  the  country  and  fertilising 
lands  which  were  dependent  entirely  on  a  precarious  rain* 
fall.  The  maintenance  and  protection  of  roads,  canals, 
channels  and  tanks  were  vested  in  the  P.  W.  Department. 
Encroachments  were  prohibited  on  roads  and  other  public 
works  and  a  law  was  passed  to  that  effect.  A  special  grant 
of  Rs.  20,000  was  made  as  grant-in-aid  for  planters’  roads. 
The  P.  W.  Department  further  provided  a  recurring  sum 
of  money  for  departmental  works  for  the  benefit  of  the 
planters  in  a  great  measure. 

Many  public  buildings,  bridges,  inns,  and  feeding- 
houses  were  built  and  numerous  temples  were  repaired.  The 
Punalar  Suspension  Bridge  was  completed.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  Central  Gaol  was  sanctioned  on  the  approved  plans 
of  gaols  in  British  India  on  the  radiating  principle  with  a 
central  tower.'  The  Museum  was  completed.  The  system 
of  P.  W.  D.  aocounts  in  force  was  old-fashioned  and  needed 
a  thorough  reformation.  A  new  .  scheme  of  auditing  of 
accounts  was  therefore  drawn  up.  In  the  Maramaihu 
Department  too  a  great  scrutiny  was  exercised  by  means 
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of  regular  estimates,  completion-bills  and  other  necessary 
returns, 

A  systematic  survey  of  lands  having  been  deemed 
necessary  orders  were  issued  to  sort  and  arrange  the 
records  of  the  previous  survey.  Consider- 

Survey-  abi0  progress  was  made  in  laying  down  the 
boundary  line  between. the  British  Districts  and  Travancore, 
The  disputes  at  Kumiji  on  the  Madura  frontier  were  settled 
by  arbitration  in  favour  of  Travancore.  Attempts  were 
made  to  arrange  a  basis  of  settlement  of  disputes  between 
Travancore  and  Cochin. 

A  set  of  rules  was  framed  for  the  conservancy  and 
sanitation  of  the  town  of  Trivandrum.  The  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  was  re-organised  and  new  hospitals . 
Medical  and  sanitary.  opene(j  jn  a]l  important  centres.  Procla¬ 
mations  were  issued  to  bring  under  the  protection  of 
vaccination  public  servants  and  others  directly  under  the 
influence  of  Government. 

Proclamations  were  issued  to  help  the  trade  in 
Tinnevelly-manufactured  tobacco.  Measures  were  adopted 
to  adjust  the  duties  on  the  different 
Trade  and  commerce,  ^inds  of  tobacco  so  as  to  revive  the  trade 
in  the  depressed  article.  A  new  law  was  passed  for  the 
better  management  of  Abkary  revenue.  This  revenue 
was  hitherto  collected  on  a  system  based  on  usage,  circular 
orders  etc.  The  new  regulation  clearly  defined  the  system 
approximating  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  obtained  in 
British  India.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  European  liquors 
which  were  fast  multiplying  were  subjected  by  the  new  law 
to  the  restrictions  of  a  licence  renewable  year  after  year. 

The  sufferers  from  famine  received  relief  in  food  and 
means  for  returning  home.  Orphans  were  taken  care 
pf  find  thq  sick  and  disabled  attended  to,  Epnds  \yere 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  the  several  Division  Peishkars,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Cardamom  hills  etc.,  in  order  to  feed 
and  lodge  exhausted  paupers  and  to  assist  such  as  were 
willing  to  return  to  their  country  to  go  to  the  nearest  relief- 
camp  in  British  Indian  territory. 

Many  regulations  were  passed.  The  scale  of  court- 
fees  was  revised,  the  disposal  of  criminal  cases  at  Tahsil- 
dar’s  Cutcherries  was  facilitated,  and  the 
Legislation.  Abkary  system  was  improved  and  codified. 
The  constitution  of  the  Sadar  Court  was  remodelled 
by  new  regulations.  Many  rules  were  made  for  the  smooth 
working  of  the  Government.  One  such  was  the  rule  enforc¬ 
ing  the  registry  in  Sircar  accounts  of  transfers  of  landed 
property. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  scale  of  fees  by  Regulation 
II  of  1053  checked  to  some  extent  vexatious  litigation.  The 
practice  in  the  British  courts  was  followed 
Judioial.  in  -fixing  a  scaie  of  fees  which  was 
calculated  to  remove  the  inducement  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  toincrease  the  subject-matter  of  his  litigation  with 
a  view  to  the  reduction  of  fees,  thus  depriving  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  its  legitimate  dues.  The  system  of  hearing  com¬ 
mitted  cases  in  monthly  session  in  which  two  Judges 
were  to  do  the  work  which  formerly  devolved  on  one  led  to  a 
great  improvement  in  the  matter  of  the  disposal  of  such 
cases. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Judicial  administration 
was  the  remodelling  of  the  Sadar  Court  and  affording  it 
better  facilities  for  work.  The  Sadar  Court  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  Judges  was  remodelled  towards  the  close  of 
1054  M.E.  The  number  of  Judges  was  reduced  to  three  with' 
a  Pandit  to  help  them  on  points  of  Hindu  Law.  Two  Judges, 
sitting  as.  a  bench,  heard  and  disposed  of  all  regular,  and 
special  appeals  and  referred  criminal  cases  when  sentence 
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of  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  was  awardable.  ‘Blit  a 
single  Judge  is  now  competent  to  dispose  of  all  matters; 
but  has  to  reserve  for  the  opinion  of  another  Judge  or  of 
the  whole  court  any  question  of  law  or  practice  and  has 
to  refer  to  the  whole  court  any  point  in  which  he  may  differ 
in  opinion  from  a  prior  decision.  Criminal  cases  requiring 
reference  to  the  Sadar  by  the  Zilla  Judge  are  restricted  to 
those  where  capital  sentence  or  imprisonment  for  life  is 
awardable.  An  appeal  lies  in  other  oases,  and  the  prisoner 
can  claim  to  be  heard  by  two  J udges  of  the  Sadar  if  the 
sentence  awarded  exceeds  seven  years.’ 

Rules  were  passed  for  enforcing  registry  of  transfers 
of  landed  proprety  and  for  taking  out  paH&yama  in  the 
name  of  the  present  holders.  Land  holders 
Land  revenue.  jia(j  hitherto  been  under  no  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  to  register  transfers  of  their  property  in  the  Sircar 
accounts,  and  many  had  for  a  long  time  neglected  to 
do  so  with  the  result  that  it  became  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  find  out  the  party  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  the  revenue.  The  new  rules  compelled  registry  under 
certain  penalty  if  application  is  not  made  within  a 
prescribed  time. 

The  chief  events  of  the  reign  in  the  royal  family 
were  the  following.  The  Junior  Rani  Parvathi  Bayi  was 
Event*  in  the  married  to  a  Koyi  ThampurSn  of  Kili- 
Eoyai  Family,  manur  on  the  27th  M'afcaram  1037  M.  E. 
The  following  were  the  issue  of  the  union.  Prince  Rsvathi 
Thirunal  (Kerala  Varma)  was  born  on  the  6th  Chingam  1040 
M.  E.  Prince  Makayiram  Thirunal  on  the  8th  Medam 
1041  M.  E„  Prince  Chathayam  Thirunal  (Rama  Varma) 
on  the  19th  Vrischikam  1043  M,  E.,  and  Prince  A&vathi 
Thirunal  (Mart'handa  Varma)  on  the  9th  Vrischikam  1047 
M.  E.  (November  1871  A.  D.)  Of  these  Prince  Makayiram 
Thirunal  died  in  I<Javam  1050  M.E.  (1875  A.  D.).  That  event 
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was  followed  by  another  calamity,  viz,  the  .death  of  At'ham 
Thirunal,  the  elder  brother  of  Sri  Madam  Thirunal,  in 
Mgdam  1052  M.  E.  The  only  Princess  Rukmini  Bayi 
Mulam  Thirunal,  daughter  of  Psrvathi  Bayi,  had  passed 
away  in  Thulam  1045,  just  three  months  after  birth. 


A  fatal  disease  seized  the  Maharaja  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Idavam  1055  M.E.  matters  took  a  serious  turn, 
Demise  of  the  aPParent  Prince  Rama  V arma  had 

•  Mah&fftja.  not  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Maharaja 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign.  The  Prince, 
however,  obtained  an  interview  with  his  dying  brother. 
The  meeting  was  very  pathetic  and  the  Prince  never  for  a 
moment  after  that  left  his  brother’s  bed-side.  For  a  whole 
week  the  Prince  tended  the  Maharaja  with  exemplary 
care  and  affection,  and  the  latter  was  greatly  moved 
and  reconciled  to  his  brother.  He  endured  his  last  suffer¬ 
ings  with  calmness  and  fortitude  and  passed  away  before 
daybreak  on  the  l'9th  Idavam  1055.  No  greater  flattering 
testimony  could  be  borne  to  His  Highness’  rule  than  that 
contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the  notification  in 
the  Fort  St.  George  Gazette,  dated  8th  June  1880,  announ¬ 
cing  His  Highness’  demise.  “His  Highness  ascended  the 
musnud  on  the  19th  October  1860  and  his  reign  has  been 
marked  by  the  development  of  wise  and  enlightened  prin¬ 
ciples  of  administration  which  have  placed  Travancore  in 
the  first  rank  of  Native  States”.  He  was  a  great  ruler  and 
a  man  of  lofty  ideals;  learning  and  culture  grew  up  under 
his  fostering  care.  During  his  reign  '  western  civilisation 
and  western  institutions  began  to  take  deep  root  in  the 
country.  The  people  of  Travancore  venerate  his  memory 
With  profound  feelings  of  gratitude. 
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Rama  Varma  Visakham  Thirunal, 

1055—1060  M.  E. 

Rama  Varma  ViSakbam  Thirunal  succeeded  his  brother 
Ayilyam  Thirunal  and  was  installed  on  the  31st  Idavam 
1055.  Never  did  a  Maharaja  come  to  power  under  more 
favourable  auspices  or  amidst  greater  popular  expectations. 
His  reputation  for  learning  and  high  character  had  spread 
far  and  wide. 

The  Maharaja  was  of  a  very  delicate  health  from  his 
birth.  His  mother  having  died  before  he  was  two  months 
old,  he  received  his  early  training  from 
Atteariy^e.and  his  estimable  father  whom  he  regarded 
as  ‘the  very  model  of  self-control  and 
rigid  unbending  honesty.’  Having  received  a  sound  instru¬ 
ction  in  Malayslam  and  Sanskrit  he  began  his  study  of 
English  in  his  ninth  year  from  Dewan  Subba  Rao.  Though 
his  early  studies  were  often  interrupted  by  bodily  ail¬ 
ments,  he  worked  at  his  lessons  most  diligently.  Like 
his  brother,  he  also  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  tuition 
from  Madava  Rao.  For  English  composition  the  Prince 
showed  a  special  aptitude.  His  first  essay  ‘The  horrors 
of  war  and  benefits  of  peace’  was  perused  by  General 
Anson  who  visited  Travancore  in  1855.  He  spoke  highly  of 
the  ability  with  which  it  was  written  and  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  benevolent  sentiments  embodied  in  it. 
‘A  Political  Sketch  of  Travancore’  published  by  him  in  the 
Madras  Athenaeum  elioited  the  praise  of  John  Bruce 
Norton.  The  Prince  contributed  articles  to  other  papers 
also.  The  friendly  criticisms  from  his  pen  on  the  affairs 
of  Travancore  which  appeared  in  the  issues  of  The  Indian 
Statesman  entitled  ‘Topics  for  Mr.  F.  N.  Maltby’  under  the 
nom  deplume  ‘Brutus’ were  greatly  appreciated.  So  was 
his  article  on  the  career  of  Sir  Madava  Rao  which  appeared 
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in  the  Calcutta  Review  under  the  heading  ‘A  Native  States* 
man.’  Mr.  Athol  Mac  Gregor,  the  Resident,  was  so  much 
impressed  with  his  attainments  that  he  wrote  to  His 
Highness  : — 

“  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the 
crown  will  devolve  on  one  so  well  fitted,  as  Your  Highness 
is,  to  exercise  an  authority  on  which  the  welfare  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  so  many  depend.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  adopt  the 
mere  ordinary  courtesy  of  court  language ;  but  I  express  air 
opinion  for  which  the  strongest  ground  has  been  afforded  by 
Your  Highness’  former  career  and  known  attainments  and 

principles . I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  few  Princes 

have  ever  succeeded  to  a  throne  with  more  opportunities  of 
earning  a  great  name,  and  if  Your  Highness  devotes  your 
talents  in  singleness  of  purpose  to  the  good  of  your  subjects, 
as  I  believe  you  will  do,  the  benefit  will  not  be  confined  to 
Travancore,  but  will  be  reflected  far  and  wide  over 
Hindustan.” 

This  hope  was  entertained  of  him  not  only  in  Travan- 
oore  but  all  over  India.  The  Maharaja  feared  that  the 
public  expectations  being  pitched  too  high  might  perhaps 
meet  with  disappointment,  and  he  expressed  his  apprehen¬ 
sion  at  the  installation  which  took  place  on  the  17th  July 
1880,  when  he  made  a  memorable  speech  : 

“  My  feelings  overpower  me  in  addressing  you  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion.  Called  upon  by  the  Almighty  and 
All-wise  Disposer  of  events  to  the  highest  of  human  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  placed  on  a  throne,  filled  in  the  past  by  an 
illustrious  line  of  my  respected  ancestors,  by  the  Represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Empress  of  an 
Empire,  the  like  of  which  in  extent,  power  and  glory,  com¬ 
bined  with  justice,  humanity,  prosperity  and  enlightened 
progress,  neither  modern  nor  ancient  history  reveals,  I  fully 
realise  the  magnitude,  gravity  and  sacredness  of  the  charge. 
I  am  fully  conscious  of  my  own  unworthiness.  I  am  fully 
CQnspiQus  how  incommensurate  my  meptaland  bodily 
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powers  are  with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  ruler  of 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  my  fellow  creatures . I 

am  aware  that  on  such  occasions  public  expectations  are 
high,  often  abnormally  high,  and  the  higher  the  pitch  to 
which  they  are  tuned,  the  greater  naturally  are  the  chances 
of  disappointment.” 

In  1861  His  Highness  as  a  Prince  had  visited  Madras 
and  made  such  an  impression  upon  Sir  William  Denison, 
tha  Governor,  that  the  latter  wrote  to  Mr.  Maltby  in  these 
gratifying  words : — “He  is  by  far  the  most  intelligent 
Native  I  have  seen;  and  if  his  brother  (the  Maharaja)  is 
like  him,  the  prospects  of  Travancore  are  very  favourable.” 
The  Prince  was  soon  appointed  a  Fellow  of  the  Madras 
University,  a  rare  honour  in  those  days.  The  offer  of  a  seat 
in  the  Viceroy’s  Legislative  Council  was  a  rarer  honour 
still,  but  he  had  to  decline  it  on  considerations  of  health. 
He  devoted  much  time  to  botanical  studies,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  became  a  practical  botanist  of  consider¬ 
able  ability.  For  agriculture  he  had  a  special  liking. 
His  name  will  ever  be  remembered  for  the  introduction 
and  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  tapioca  in  Travancore. 
It  is  the  labourer’s  staple  food  and  “there  is  no  poor 
man  in  the  land  who  eats  it  without  silently  blessing  the 
memory  of  Visskham  Maharaja  for  it.”  The  Prince  also 
tried  to  introduce  Manilla  Tobacco  into  the  country  though 
with  only  indifferent  results.  He  encouraged  pain  ting  in 
oils  and  water  colours,  ivory  and  wood  carving,  and  kuftgari 
work.  The  Prince  visited  the  chief  educational  and  indus¬ 
trial  institutions  of  Southern  India  and  took  special 
interest  in  the  Madras  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  where  he 
instituted  two  prizes,  one  for  the  best  essay  on  the  archite¬ 
cture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  Ancient  India,  and  the 
other  for  the  best  wood-engraving  of  ‘Eve  at  the  Founda¬ 
tion.’  His  tours  outside  Travancore  enabled  him  to  make 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  of 
the  time.  Within  Travancore  he  travelled  much  and  closely 
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studied  the  produce  of  the  different  soils  and  the  wants  of 
the  places  he  visited. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Maharaja  was  to 
release  Kerala  Varma,  the  Consort  of  Rani  Lakshmi  Bayi 
Release  of  the  Senior  Rani,  who  had  been  kept  in 

Valiya  Kcyil  confinement  by  Ayilyam  ThirunSl.  The 
Thampurftn.  g00c[  R,ani)  who  had  heroically  borne  a  five 
years’  forced  separation,  was  thus  reunited  to  her  husband, 


On  the  15th  September  1880,  i.e.,  within  three  months 
of  the  MahSraja’s  accession,  Dewan  Nanoo  Pillai  was 
.  retired  on  a  handsome  pension  and  the 
6WanreWrea!Plllai  Hon’ble  V.  Ramiengar,  Inspector-General 
of  Registration,  Madras,  was  appointed  in 
his  stead.  Nanoo  Pillai  spent  his  old  age  in  his  native 
village  of  Neyyttr  in  South  Travancore  devoting  himself  to, 
literary  pursuits,  especially  to  the  writing  of  a  history  of 
the  State  relating  to  the  modern  period.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  live  to  complete  it;  the  manuscript  is  still  unpublished. 


Ramiengar  was  a  distinguished  proficient  and  a 
school-fellow  of  Raja  Sir  Madava  Rao  and  Sir  Seshiah  Sastri, 
and  had  risen  high  in  the  British  service. 

The  new  Dewan.  Mahaf£ja  was  acquainted  with  him 

for  about  twenty  years  and  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
estimating  his  ability  and  educational  attainments.  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  among  others 
had  borne  high  testimony  to  Ramiengar’s  character  and 
abilities.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  name  of 
Ramiengar  was  suggested  in  connection  with  the  Dewanship 
even  before  Seshiah  Sastri’s  appointment,  his  nomination 
having  been  strongly  supported  by  Visakham  Thirunal, 
then  the  First  Prince.  ‘But  for  the  decided  hostility  of  the 
Ruler  to  everything  proceeding  from  the  First  Prince, 
V.  Ramiengar’s  appointment  as  the  successor  of  Sir  Madava 
$qw  would  have  become  an  accomplished  fact,’  ■* 
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At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Vis&klmm  Thirun&l 
the  financial  condition  of  the  State  was  in  the  highest 
degree  prosperous.  The  Madras  Government  observed 
in  their  G.  0.  dated  29th  August  1881 “It  must  have 
gratified  the  present  Maharajah  to  learn  that  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  was  a  year  of  unexampled  prosperity; 
the  weather  was  seasonable.  The  harvest  was  plenteous. 
Under  almost  every  head  of  revenue  there  was  a  marked 
increase  of  income  and  the  year  closed  with  a  surplus  of 
nearly  five  lacs.” 

The  Maharaja  started  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
reform  the  administration  in  all  its  branches.  It  was 
mainly  for  this  purpose  that  Ramiengar 
Reforms.  was  appointed  as  Dewan.  The  Maharaja 
thought  that  the  experience  of  Ramiengar  in  the  service 
of  the  -  Madras  Government  would  be  of  great  help  to 
him  in  remodelling  the  administrative  machinery.' 
Immediately  on  His  Highness’  accession  to  the  throne, 
a  Royal  warrant  was  issued  remitting  old  arrears  of 
assessment  and  other  dues  to  the  Sircar  to  the  extent 
of  about  nine  lakhs  of  rupees,  long  left  to  hang  over 
the  ryots’  head  without  any  prospect  of  recovery  but 
affording  ample  opportunities  for  oppression.  The  salaries 
of  public  servants  were  increased.  A  Committee  was 
appointed  for  cpllecting  and  codifying  the  Regulations, 
Proclamations  and  Notifications.  The  import  duty  on 
tobacco  was  reduced  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  scope 
for  smuggling.  The  police  engaged  his  careful  attention. 
The  old  Police  was  condemned  as  inefficient  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  detection  of  crimes.  A  Regulation  (IV  of  1056) 
was  passed  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  force.  To  improve 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  the  separation  of  the 
Police  from  the  Magistracy  was  effected,  the  former  being 
placed  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a  separate 
Officer,  t 
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The  reform  of  the  Judicial  Department  was  then  con¬ 
sidered.  The  Indian  Penal  Code  and  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Code  were  introduced  into  the  Criminal  Courts  which  were 
till  then  working  on  the  model  of  these  Codes,  though  they 
were  not  binding  on  them  as  legal  enactments.  This 
combined  with  the  separation  of  the  Police  from  the 
Magistracy  necessitated  a  complete  reorganisation  of  the 
judicial  machinery.  Two  Regulations  were  passed,  the 
first,  the  Civil  Courts’  Regulation,  consolidating  and  amend¬ 
ing  the  law  relating  to  the  Zillah  andMunsiffs’  Courts,  and 
the  other  reconstituting  the  Sadar  Court  and  making 
provision  for  the  better  administration  of  justice.  The 
number  of  Sadar  Court  Judges  was  raised  from  three  to 
five.  There  were  to  be  a  Chief  Justice  with  four  Puisne 
Judges,  and  a  Pandit  to  advise  on  matters  of  Hindu  law. 
The  Munsiffs’  Courts  were  invested  with  small  cause 
jurisdiction;'  the  number  of  Zillah  Judges  was  reduced,  and 
the  salary  of  judicial  officers  raised. 

The  improvement  of  the  Revenue  Department  was 
then  taken  in  hand.  In  1057  M.  E.,  the  Division  and  Taluk 
Establishments  were  slightly  revised.  In  1058  M.E.  the  Salt 
Department  which  was  till  then  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Dewan  Peishkars  was  reorganised  and  placed  on  an 
efficient  footing.  A  Deputy  Peishkar  was  appointed  and 
placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Dewan  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  that  Department. 

The  most  important  measure  introduced  in  this 
reign  was  the  inauguration  of  a  Revenue  Survey  and 
Settlement.  The  want  of  a  systematic  survey  and  settle¬ 
ment  had  been  long  felt  and  acknowledged  by  successive 
administrations  to  be  an  imperative  need.  In  March  1883, 
a  meeting  of  the  principal  land-holders  of  the  country  was 
convened  at  the  capital.  The  views  of  the  Government 
were  explained  by  the  Dewan  and  co-operation  from  the 
people  was  solicited.  The  Dewan  concluded  his  address  as 
follows:—- 
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“Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  of  His 
Highness’  Government  on  all  or  any  of  those  points,  and 
whatever  the  principles  which  may  be  ultimately  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  settlement 
operations,  I  believe  I  may  safely  assure  you  of  this,  that 
the  object  of  His  Highness’  Government  in  seeking  to 
introduce  a  revenue  survey  and  settlement  is  not  so  muoh 
to  increase  the  revenue  as  to  ascertain  the  extent  and 
resources  of  the  country;  to  define  and  fix  the  boundaries 
of  properties;  to  obtain  accurate  registers  of  lands;  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  record  the  various  tenures  under  which  property 
is  held;  to  fix  and  limit  the  Government  demand,  to  equalize, 
not  to  enhance,  the  pressure  of  the  assessment  on  land;  to 
remove  the  various  anomalies  which  now  disfigure  the 
revenue  administration  and  press  more  or  less  on  the 
springs  of  industry;  to  give  perfect  freedom  of  action  in 
taking  up  or  relinquishing  land;  to  impart  perfect  security 
of  title  to  the  holders,  and  thus  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  agricultural  classes  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
State.  In  valuing  and  assessing  land,  whether  rice  lands  or 
gardens,  on  the  most  approved  principles,  modified  where 
necessary  to  suit  local  peculiarities,  moderation  will  be  our 
cardinal  and  guiding  principle  of  action,  for  His  Highness’ 
Government  is  con vinced( that  a- fixed  and  moderate  assess¬ 
ment  on  land  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  progress  in  an 
agricultural  country  like  India.  The  Government  have  no 
wish  to  take  from  the  land-holders  anything  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  good  administra¬ 
tion,  for  His  Highness’  Government  is  equally  convinced 
that  all  margin  of  profits  after  meeting  the  expenses  of 
cultivation,  the  Government  demand  and  the  necessaries  of 
life,  will  fructify  a  hundred -fold  more  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people  than  in  the  hands  of  Government.” 

Steps  were  soon  taken  to  bring  the  scheme  into 
operation.  Regulation  III  of  1058  was  enacted  providing 
for  the  registration  of  titles  to  land,  for  the  establishment 
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and  maintenance  of  boundary-marks,  and  for  the  settlement, 
of  boundary-disputes.  It  conferred  the  necessary  powers 
on  the  settlement  officers  for  the  carrying  out,  of  these 
important  objects.  A  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued  on  the 
14th  IdAvam  1058  M.  E.  (20th  May  1883)  in  which  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  introduce  a  Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement  was  for¬ 
mally  announced,  and  all  proprietors  and  occupants  of  lands 
and  all  revenue  officers  were  called  upon  to  aid  and  co-operate 
in  the  work. 

Several  other  measures  were  carried  out  ‘expedi¬ 
tiously.  Intramural  labour  was  introduced  into  jails  on  a 
systematic  plan.  Many  oppressive  taxes  were  remitted  and 
certain  compulsory  services  were  abolished.  The  second 
systematic  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  State  was 
ordered  to  be  conducted  along  with  the  general  Census  of 
India.  Agricultural  Exhibitions  and  Cattle-shows  were’ 
organised.  Due  encouragement  was  given  to  native  indus¬ 
tries.  A  Stamp  Act  was  passed.  Assessment  on  coffee- 
lands  was  remitted.  The  export-duty  on  various  articles 
was  abolished.  Elementary  education  was  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  offer  of  grants-in-aid.  The  import-duty  • 
on  opium  was  done  away  with.  The  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  irrigation  system  of  South  Travancore 
occupied  the  deep  attention  .of  the  Government. 

The  long-pending  disputes  of  boundary  between  Tra¬ 
vancore  and  Cochin  were  settled  by  arbitration  in  the  early 
part  of  this  reign.  Mr.  Hannyngton, 
TraboundaryOChin  the  Resident,  was  appointed  Arbitrator. 

There  were  five  territorial  cases,  in  all  of 
which  the  Travancore  Government  advanced  the  plea  of 
Res  Judicata.,  which,  however,  was  disallowed.  The  cases 
were  then  heard  on  their  merits,  The  IringSlakku<ja  case 
was  decided  in  favour  of  Travancore  (19th  March  1881),  and 
on  Cochin’s  appeal  to  the  Madras  Government  the  Arbitra¬ 
tor’s  decision  was  upheld.  This  confirmed  the  ri^ht  of  the 
81 
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Maharaja  of  Travancore  to  appoint  a  person  to  the  office 
of  Thac'hudaya  Kaymal  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
Iringslakkuda  temple  situated  in  Cochin  territory.  The 
Maharaja  valued  this  privilege  very  much. 

All  the  remaining  four  cases  were  decided  by  the 
Arbitrator  in  favour  of  Cochin.  But  on  appeal, 

(a) ,  in  the  IdiyaramgijUi  case  involving  a  large  extent 
of  territory,  the  original  award  was  reversed  and  the  I^iyara 
Range  of  hills  adjudged  to  Travancore,  and 

(b)  in  the  cases  regarding  the  three  Devaswams 
(Elangunnappula,  Annamanada  and  Perumanam),  the  right 
of  sovereignty  wt:  s  declared  to  vest  in  Cochin,  but  the  right 
of.  management  of  the  pagodas  and  their  endowments 
was  awarded  to  Travancore.  This  was  an  inconvenient 
arrangement  as  later  events  proved. 

In  1056  M.  E.  (October  1880)  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  and  Chandos,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  visited  Tra¬ 
vancore.  In  January  1882,  the  Maha- 
Tvents!1*  r£ja  went  on  a  tour  to  Upper  India. 

He  visited  the  Presidency  capitals  and 
other  important  cities  such  as  Poona,  Jabhulpur,  Allaha¬ 
bad  and  Benares.  In  response  to  the  Maharaja  HolkaPs 
invitation  he  visited  Indore  where  he  received  a  royal 
welcome.  The  Maharaja  returned  to  Trivandrum  on 
the  22nd  March  1882.  During  this  tour  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord«Ripon,  and  the  Governors  of  Madras 
and  Bombay. 

On  the  23rd  May  the  Maharaja  received  a  telegram 
from  the  Viceroy  intimating  His  Highness*  appointment 
as  ‘Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted  ' 
Order  of  the  Star  of  India’.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  in 
his  Queen’s  Birthday  speech  gracefully  alluded  to  “the 
selection  of  the  Maharajah  of  Travancore,  a  typical  example 
of  the  influence  of  English  thought  upon  the  South  Indian 
mind,  for?  the  highest  class  of  the  Star  of  India,”  The 
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presentation  of  the  t'tle  took  place  at  Madras  on  the  1st 
February  1883.  In  presenting  to  His  Highness  the  Insignia 
of  the  Star  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  said:— 

“Called  by  the  customs  of  your  country  and  the  laws 
of  an  ancient  line  to  rule  over  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
interesting  realms  which  Asia  has  to  show,  after  having 
applied  yourself  with  much  success  to  study  the  learning 
of  the  West,  Your  Highness  has  fulfilled  your  trust,  so  as 
to  merit  and  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Our  August  Sovereign 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Empress  of  India . Long  may 

you  wear  them  amidst  the  affection  of  your  people,  secure 
from  all  external  foes  under  the  guarantee  of  the  great 
British  peace,  and  long  may  you  continue  to  co-operate  with 
those  who  from  time  to  time  are  commissioned  to  govern  the 
Madras  Presidency  and  to  take  part  in  the  process  of 
bringing  the  young  civilisation  of  the  West  to  breathe  a  new 
and  higher  life  into  the  old  civilisation  of  the  East.  It  is 
particularly  agreeable  to  me  to  be  the  agent  of  conveying  to 
you  this  recognition  in  the  presence  of  several  members  of 
your  illustrious  family,  one  of  whom*  has  herself  received  a 
high  and  peculiar  mark  of  Sovereign  favour.  It  is  well,  too, 
that  this  ceremony  should  take  place  in  this  Noble  Hall, 
where  Your  Highness  is  surrounded  by  the  European  public 
’of  Madras,  by  all  of  whose  members  you  are  esteemed, 
surrounded  too  by  its  Native  public,  to  whose  members  you 
are  a  representative  man,  and  who  feel  an  honour  done  to 
you  to  be  an  honour  done  to  them.”  .  ■ 

In  the  same  year,  1059  M.  E„  the  Maharaja  made 
a  religious  trip  to  &ame&varam,  on  the  centenary  of  the 
pilgrimage  undertaken  by  his  illustrious  ancestor,  the 
famous  ftama  6&ja,  in  959  M.  E.  This  pilgrimage  is  consi¬ 
dered  a  necessary  sequel  to  the  pilgrimage  to  Benares  from 
the  stand-point  of  orthodox  Hindus. 

The  personal  influence  which  His  Highness  exerted 
on  the  general  service  of  the  State  was  truly  remarkable, 


*  H.  H.  The  Senior  Rani  Lakahmi  Bayi,  C.  I, 
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Corruption  was  thoroughly  rooted  out  and  offenders  were 
severely  dealt  with.  “In  earnest  and  indefatigable  appli¬ 
cation  to  business”,  says  a  biographer  of 
persSteK  His  Highness,  “he  was  a  model  for  the 
whole  service  to  follow.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  member  of  the  service  was  harder  worked  than 
the  Maharajah  on  the  throne.  His  daily  routine  was  a 
routine  of  incessant  labour”.  In  spite  of  this  heavy  work 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  country  every 
detail  of  which  he  mastered  the  Mah&rSja  found  time  to 
continue  his  studies  and  his  literary  exercise.  He  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  encourage  the  arts  and 
industries  of  the  land  of  which  he  was  a  true  patron.  The 
pursuit  of  knowledge  was  with  the  Maharaja  a  favourite 
hobby  and  the  Scientific  Societies  of  Europe  recognised  his 
abilities  and  conferred  honour  on  him.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society,  a  Fellow  of  the  Geogra¬ 
phical  Society,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London.  The  French 
Government  admitted  him  to  the  Order  of  Officier  de  V  Instruc¬ 
tion  Publique.  He  was  also  made  Member  de  la  Socieitee  ettute 
Colonial  a  Maritime  Paris. 

He  was  a  great  scholar  in  Sanskrit  and  Malayslam 
and  was  a  writer  of  distinction  in  English.  Besides  the 
essays  already  noticed  he  wrote  a  number  of  pamphlets 
and  treatises  which  were  greatly  praised.  The  more 
important  among  them’ are 

(1)  A  pamphlet  addressed  to  Sir  George  Clark 
defending  the  State  policy  of  religious  neutrality  in  public 
instruction. 

(2)  A  pamphlet  addressed  to  Mr,  J.  B.  Norton  on  the,, 
educational  value  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

(3)  Lectures  on  ‘Human  Greatness’,  ‘The  Relation 
between  Nature  and  Art’,  ‘Our  Morals',  and  ‘Our  Industrial 
Status’,. 
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(4)  Treatises  on  ‘Truth’,  ‘Education’,  ‘Health’,  and 
‘Good  deeds’. 

(5)  Memoranda  on  general  departmental  reforms 
and  other  special  subjects  as  the  Artesian  well,  etc. 

(6)  An  article  on  ‘Astronomy’  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
etc. 

(7)  A  Paper  addressed  to  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  on 
‘Observations  on  Higher  Education. 

The  Maharaja  did  not  neglect  the  religious  cere* 
monies  and  rites  prescribed  for  his  position.  He  performed 
them  with  zeal  and  genuine  devotion.  His  Highness  was 
austere  in  habits;  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  Bajyasrama 
muni  in  one  of  his  letters.  He  added,  ‘If  God  gives  me 
sufficiently  long  life,  I  may  become  a  Vanyakama  muni ’. 
But  he  was  not  spared  to  realise  the  hopes  of  his  subjects. 

About  the  end  of  July  1885,  the  Maharaja  fell  ill. 
He  passed  away  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  August 
,  following.  The  Resident  Mr.  Hannyngton 
^demiae*  *"  *n  communicating  the  sad  event  to  the 
Madras  Government  wrote  : — 

“I  feel  that  by  the  death  of  His  Highness  the  State 
of  Travancore  has  met  with  a  great  misfortune.  His  entire 
abilities  and  energies  were  devoted  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  To  this  end  he  personally  worked 
vigorously  and  unselfishly  and  by  his  unsullied  character 
and  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  a  pure  administration,  he 
has  set  an  example  which  will  ever  be  remembered  through¬ 
out  his  dominions  and  which  will  bear  good  fruit  in  the 
future.  He  lived  not  for  himself  but  for  his  people  and  has 
conscientiously  performed  the  promise  he  made  in  his 
inaugural  speech,  to  endeavour  to  secure  good  Government 
and  progressive  happiness  to  his  subjects”. 

He  knew  “that  the  secret  of  successful  Government 
is  personality.  If  he  expects  his  officials  to  follow  an 
example,  he  himself  must  set  it,  If  he  desires  tp  cpnquer 
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torpor  or  apathy,  he  must  exhibit  enthusiasm.  Everywhere 
he  must  be  to  his  people  the  embodiment  of  sympathetic 
interest,  of  personal  authority,  of  dispassionate  zeal.  There 
is  no  position  to  which  a  prince  who  fulfils  this  conception 
may  not  aspire  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  his  capacity  of  useful  service 
to  the  State”.1 

Raja  Sir  Madava  Rao  who  was  ‘the  apt  tutor  to  this 
apt  pupil’,  writing  from  his  retirement  in  Mylapore,  thus 
summed  up  the  good  points  of  the  Maharaja’s  life  in  his 
Notes  by  a  Native  Thinker ,  under  which  title  he  contributed 
a  series  of  articles  to  The  Madras  Times.  He  commended 
the  Maharaja’s  ‘‘great  and  good  qualities  as  worthy  of 
attention  or  imitation  by  Native  Princes  in  general.” 

‘The  good  of  his  subjects  was  the  dominant  object 
of  the  Maharaja’s  life.  Ha  was  conscientiously  faithful 
to  the  cardinal  principles  of  good  Government.  He 
was  sensible  of  the  importance  of  having  a  good  Minis¬ 
ter,  and  a  staff  of  good  subordinates.  He  abstained  from 
needless  or  mischievous  interference  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  country.  He  respected  and  valued  ability,  but 
hated  corruption.  He  banished  dishonest  influence  and 
intrigues  from  the  Palace.  He  was  attentive  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  his  subjects’. 

Lord  Roberts  remarked : 

‘‘The  late  Maharajah  was  an  unusually  enlightened 
Native.  He  spoke  and  wrote  English  fluently;  his  appear¬ 
ance  was  distinguished  and  his  manners  those  of  a  well-bred 
courteous  English  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  His 
speech  on  proposing  the  Queen’s  health  was  a  model  of  fine 
feeling  and  fine  expression”. 

Such  was  Sri  ViS&kham  ThirunSl  Maharaja  who* 
squeezed  into  five  short  years  of  his  reign  the  work  of  a 
whole  life-time. 


J  Lord  Curzon’a  Banquet  Speech  at  Gwalior,  29th  November  1899, 
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Sri  Mulatn  Thirunal  Rama  Varma, 
1061—1099  M.  E, 

Maharaja  Sri  Viiakham  Thirunal  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Sri  Malam  Thirunal.  He  was  born  on  the  11th 
Kanni  1033  (25th  September  1357).  His  Highness’  mother 
Rani  LakshmiBayi,  the  sister  of  the  two  previous  Sovereigns, 
was  a  talented  and  accomplished  lady.  She  died  eleven 
days  after  giving  birth  to  Sri  Mulatn  Thirunal  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-eight.  R&jaraja  Varma  Koyil  ThamputSn, 
his  father,  also  died  in  the  course  of  another  year.  Uthr,am 
Thirunal  Maharaja  was  very  fond  of  his  grand-nephew  and 
on  occasions  when  he  went  to  worship  in  the  temple  of 
Sri  Padmanabha  he  used  to  carry  him  in  his  arms.  Sri 
Mttlam  Thirunal  grew  up  under  the  affectionate  care  of  his 
two  uncles  Ayilyam  Thirunal  and  Visakham  Thirunal. 
From  early  childhood  the  prince  showed  clear  indication  of 
kindly  behaviour  and  a  desire  to  acquire  knowledge. 

Sri  Mulam  Thirunal  took  great  interest  in  his  studies 
from  early  boyhood.  The  prince  was  the  pink  of  courtesy. 
“One  feature  of  His  Highness’  character  that  was  even 
then  prominent,”  observed  his  tutor  Raghunatha  Rao,  “was 
that  he  was  naturally  very  quick  to  grasp  the  pros  and  cons 
of  any  subject  that  came  up  for  discussion.  Another  was 
a  most  equable  temper;  nothing  could  ruffle  his  equanimity; 
in  his  manners  always  and  to  all,  exceedingly  courteous 
and  above  all  conspicuously  sympathetic.”  He  was  fond  of 
physical  exercise  and  evinced  no  less  activity  in  the  play¬ 
ground  than  in  the  study-room  taking  considerable  interest 
in  cricket  and  tennis,  in  riding  and  driving.  The  qualities 
of  a  sportsman  thus  acquired  proved  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  throughout  his  long  life. 
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On  the  19th  of  August  the  installation  ceremony 
was  celebrated  with  the  usual  grandeur.  The  installation 
speech  bespoke  the  most  patriotic  and  enlightened  senti¬ 
ments.  “This  ancient  kingdom,”  said  he  “under  the  foster¬ 
ing  care  of  my  predecessors  has  entered  on  a  career  of 
material  prosperity  never  before  known;  the  finances  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition  and  the  foundations  of  future 
prosperity  have  been  laid  broad  and  deep.”  After  referring 
to  the  cordial  assistance  which  he  expected  to  get  from  the 
British  representative  and  the  support  and  guidance  of  the 
Paramount  Power  the  Maharaja  adjured,  heaven  in  these 
words.  “Guide  me  in  the  straight  path  of  my  duty;  give  me 
the  will  and  power  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  him  whose 
premature  loss  we  all  deplore,  and  enable  me,  to  the  best  of 
the  light  vouchsafed  to  me,  to  strive  to  promote  the  well¬ 
being  and  happiness  of  the  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions# 
of  peaceful  and  industrious  subjects  so  unexpectedly 
committed  to  my  care.” 

Sir  M.E.  Grant  Duff,  the  Governor,  wrote: — “I  have 
already  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  you  on  your 
succession  to  the  high  dignity  you  are  now  assuming,  and 
I  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  again  felicitating 
you,  and  expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  your  reign  may 
be  long  and  happy,  honourable  to  yourself  and  a  blessing 
to  the  people  committed  to  your  care.” 

With  a  simplicity  that  was  truly  spiritual,  a  heart 
large  enough  to  comprehend  the  entire  body  of  his  subjects, 
a  spirit  of  forgiveness,  the  most  kingly  of  kingly  qualities, 
His  Highness  combined  in  himself  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  administration,  a  rigid  punctuality,  a 
spirit  of  detachment  which  added  greatly  to  his  clearness* 
of  vision,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  a  prudent  far-sighted¬ 
ness.  The  Mahar&ja  ruled  longer  than  any  sovereign  of 
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modern  times,  the  only  exception  being  the  great  Dharma 
Raja.  The  thirty-nine  years  of  his  reign  is  a  record  of 
many-sided  progress.  ‘The  kingdom  had  entered  oh  a-  career., 
of  materia]  prosperity  never  before  known;  the'finahc^,::. 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  the  foundations  of 
future  prosperity  had  been  laid  broad  and  deep.’  During 
the  thirty-nine  years  of  the  reign  all  this  grew  from  more 
to  more,  the  revenue  increased  more  than  three-fold.  Public 
expenditure  conceived  and  sanctioned  in  the  true  interests 
of  the  inhabitants  grew  to  very,  large  proportions.  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  which  spent  rupees  nine  lakhs 
in  1062  M.E.,  the  year  after  his  accession,  was  able  to  spend 
nearly  thirty  lakhs  in  1099  M.E.,  the  year  of  the  Maharaja’s 
death.  The  Education  Department  which  had  an  allotment 
of  but  one  lakh  of  rupees^in  1062  M.E.  was  enabled'to  spend 
thirty-five  lakhs  in  1099  M.E.  The  same  progress  is  revealed 
by  all  the  Departments  of  governmental  activity.  The 
intellectual  equipment  and  ardent  patriotism  which  the 
Maharaja  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  administra¬ 
tion  had  been  warmly  and  greatly  acknowledged  by  a 
succession  of  ministers,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  all-India 
reputation  for  administrative  ability.  The  extensive  areas 
newly  brought  under  the  plough  during  the  reign,  the  great 
length  of  roads  and  canals,  the  newly  introduced  railway, 
the  architectural  improvements  in  the  moffussil  and  the 
stately  buildings  in  the  capital,  the  huge  bridges  which 
span  the  rivers,  the  smiling  fields  which  are  the  offspring 
of  the  KothaySr  waters,  the  net-work  of  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  and  many  thousands  of  schools  are  abiding 
landmarks  of  a  prosperous  reign. 

The  Maharaja  was  considered  to  be  the  bulwark  of 
conservative-notions  in  politics  and  religion;  but  hie  views 
and  opinions,  as  reflected  in  the  policy  of  Government, 
bear  the  dint  of  true  liberalism  and  a  spontaneous  readi¬ 
ness  to  take  the  people  through  successive  stages  of  social 
and  political  advancement.  The  practical  measures  for  the 
;  82  ... 
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amelioration  of  the  backward  classes  which  were  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Government  were  eminently  fruitful.  Govern¬ 
ment  schools  were  opened  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
‘untouchable’  and  ‘unapproachable’  classes.  Educated  men 
belonging  to  those  castes  were  appointed  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  public  service.  The  Dsvas  warns  were  separated  from 
the  control  of  the  Land  Revenue  Department  iu  order  to 
open  the  latter  to  qualified  non-Hindus  and  lower  seotions  of 
Hindus. 

■  .  This  kind  of  cosmopolitan  outlook  and  the  over¬ 

mastering  sense  of  faith  in  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  his 
subjects  persuaded  the  Maharaja  to  try  a  bold  experiment  in 
starting  democratic  institutions.  Travancore  was  the  first 
Indian  State  to  get  a  legislative  council.  The  creation  of  the 
Sri  Malam  Popular  Assembly  and  the  extention  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Legislative  Council  opened  great  possi¬ 
bilities  to  the  popular. element  which  His  liighnees  always 
treated  with  confidence  and  consideration.  A  Maharaja 
with  clear  insight  into  human  character  would  not  make 
concessions  of  this  nature  without  realising  that  appetite 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  His  Highness  was  prepared  to 
follow  up  his  acts  to  its  legitimate  consequence.  He  created 
favourable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  self-reliance  and 
self-help  among  his  people  and  made  them  fit  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  Government. 

His  civil  list  was  small,  six  lakhs  out  of  an 
annual  revenue  of  over  two  hundred  lakhs  of  rupees. 
He  was  courteous  and  kindly  and  accessible  to  all,  The 
Maharaja  was  more  religious  than  the  heads  of  the 
theocratic  states  of  old,  and  the  rituals  and  formalities  of 
the  Hindu  religion  were  not  less  respected  by  him  than  its 
profound  philosophy.  He  kept  up  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
with  unabated  ardour  and  no  day  passed  without  the  usual 
worship  at  the  great  shrine  of  Sri  PadmanSbha.  He  was  a 
tolerant  monarch  respecting  other  religions  and  giving  large 
donations  to  their  votaries;  but  he  was  a* firm  and  devoted 
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Hindu  who  fasted  and  prayed  like  any  ordinary  man  who 
never  cared  for  hunger  or  fatigue  or  personal  inconvenience 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

There  is  ^no  Indian  State  where  the  rule  of  law, 
the  rights  of  the  subjects  and  the  principles  of  religious 
neutrality  and  social  liberty  are  more  respected  than  in 
Travancore.  Sri  Mulam  Thirunal  was  the  most  consti¬ 
tutional  of  Indian  rulers,  one  who  seldom  discarded  the 
advice  of  his  ministers  or  exercised  any  personal  influence . 
in  the  course  of  justice  as  administered  by  the  courts.  The 
rule  of  law  was  to  him  not  less  important  than  religion. 
He  was  a  great  task-master  who  was  more  than  a  match 
to  any  of  his  great  ministers,  possessing  as  he  did,  sagacity, . 
tact,  mastery  of  details  and  a  correct  knowledge  of 
administrative  principles.  Punishment  was  not  in  his 
line  unless  it  was  unavoidable.  But  his  will  was  strong 
and  his  determination  firm.  If  the  great  Mart'hSrida  Varma 
extended  the  bounds  of  Travancore  and  &5ma  Varma 
consolidated  the  kingdom,  it  was  Sri  Mtllam  Thirunal 
Maharaja  who  erected  an  efficient,  well-organised  adminis¬ 
trative  system  on  the  foundations  laid  by  his  illustrious 
predecessors.  There  was  no  department  of  governmental 
activity  which  the  Maharaja  did  not  touch  and  which  he 
did  not  adorn. 


One  of  the  important  subjects  which  attracted  His 
Highness’  early  attention  was  the  reform  of  the  system  of 
land  revenue  administration.  The  land 
Land-policy  revenue  was  then  and  is  still  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  State.  For  the 
collection  of  this  revenue  a  proper  record  of  rights  and 
obligations  is  essential.  The  Settlement  operations  which 
were  started  in  the  previous  reign  were  pushed  on  under 
the  watchful  care  of  Dewan  Ramiengar,  the  originator 
of  the  scheme.  Soon  after  His  Highness’  accession  a 
Proclamation  was  issued  which  put  the  scheme  in  good 
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working  order.  The  Proclamation  said : — “  Whereas  the 
areas  of  wet  lands  recorded  in  the  Ayacut  of  978  M.  E.  are 
not  the  result  of  actual  measurements,  but  an  estimate 
deduced  in  a  rough  way  from  the  assumed  quantity  of  seed 
required  to  sow  each  field ;  and  whereas  the  subsequent 
Ayacut  of  1012  M.  E.  is  likewise  defective,  in  that  the 
correct  areas  of  gardens  were  not  ascertained  and  recorded 
though  the  gardens  themselves  were  in  a  manner  measured; 
and  whereas,  further,  the  aforesaid  Ayacuts  are  partial  and 
incomplete  as  embracing  cultivated  land  only,  excluding 
wastes  of  all  descriptions,  it  has  been  resolved  by  Us  to 
carry  out  a  complete  Survey  and  re-assessment  of  the  entire 
State,  embracing  an  accurate  measurement,  demarcation, 
mapping  and  valuation,  of  properties  of  every  description, 
and  a  registration  of  titles,  as  the  basis  of  a  sound  Revenue 
Administration.” 

The  area  was  to  be  recorded  in  terms  of  acres  and 
cents,  the  equivalent  in  paras  and  edangalis  being  also 
shown  in  the  case  of  rice  lands.  In  regard  to  garden  lands 
the  classification  of  coconut  trees  introduced  at  the  previous 
Settlement  was  to  be  discontinued.  The  gardens  through¬ 
out  the  State  were  to  be  divided  into  blocks  with  reference 
to  situation  and  productiveness,  and  each  garden  charged 
with  a  distinctive  rate  carefully  determined  with  reference 
to  the  existing  average  assessment— such  rate  not  to  exceed 
four  chuckrams  or  to  fall  short  of  one  chuckram  for  one 
productive  tree,  “  We  have  advisedly  waived  such  right”, 
said  the  Proclamation,  “and  adhered  to  the  existing  rates 
fixed  fifty  years  ago,  and  have  even  reduced  them  in 
some  cases,  preferring  the  well-being  and  the  contentment 
of  Our  land-holders  to  an  increase  of  the  public  income, 
when  such  inorease  is  not  absolutely  called  for”.  Waste 
lands  taken  up  for  cultivation  were  examined,  classified 
and  assessed  at  moderate  rates  with  regard  to  soil  and 
situation  ranging  from  1  fanam  to  15  fanams  per  acre.  The 
holder  was  at  liberty  to  grow  any  orop  or  plant  any  tree  or 
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apply  the  land  to  any  other  use  without  the  assessment 
being  altered  during  the  time  the  Settlement  lasts.  A 
reasonable  commutation  price  was  fixed  for  payment  to  be 
made  in  grain.  Inams  were  charged  only  with  Mjabhogam. 
Many  extra  cesses  were  abolished.  The  Kan{ukrshi  lands 
of  the  sovereign  were  also  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
Settlement  as  regards  assessment,  subject,  however,  to  the 
rule  that  payment  should  be  made  in  kind.  The  Settlement 
was  declared  permanent  for  thirty  years,  thus  giving  relief 
to  the  land-holders  from  the  liability  to  fresh  assessment 
once  in  twelve  years  as  was  the  case  before. 

A  scientific  survey  preceded  the  Settlement  operations 
according  to  the  system  known  as  the  ‘Base  Line  and 
Offsets’.  The  classification  rules  provided  for  the  field 
inspection  of  lands,  the  identification  of  survey  numbers 
with  the  corresponding  Ukbams  or  old  numbers,  if  any, 
the  making  of  subdivisions,  the  classification  of  soil 
and  the  counting  of  trees  in  the  different  stages  of  growth. 
Minor  changes  were  made  in  the  rules  from  time  to  time. 
The  procedure  in  respect  of  Settlement  was  modified  and 
simplified  in  1080  M.E.  by  V.  P.  Madhava  Rao.  The  increase 
of  revenue  brought  in  by  the  Settlement  was  considerable. 
This  increase,  however,  was  mainly  due  to  the  extension 
of  cultivation.  The  average  cost  of  the  Survey  and  Settle¬ 
ment  per  square  mile  was  Rs.  1158.  The  promise  to  equalise, 
not  to  enhance,  the  pressure  of  assessment  on  the  land 
was  thus  fulfilled. 

The  Viruihi  system  was  one  which  stood  in  need  of  great 
reform.  The  Viruihi  holders  were  a  class  of  tenants  who  from 
time  immemorial  enjoyed  certain  lands  on 
Virufbi  service,  assesgrnent  on  condition  of  rendering 

certain  services,  such  as  the  supply  of  vegetables  and  other 
articles  for  Sircar  Ottupuras,  Sircar  temples,  and  on  certain 
ceremonial  occasions  in  the  palace,  the  erection  of  sheds, 
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providing  supplies  during  royal  tours,  the  thatching  of 
certain  public  buildings  and  assisting  in  the  collection  of 
land  revenue.  There  were  many  other  items  besides.  The 
tenure  of  the  lands  was  permanent  so  long  as  the  services 
were  rendered.  They  were  heritable  on  payment  of  a 
succession  duty  and  other  dues  to  the  Sircar.  The  due 
performances  of  the  services  were  enforced  by  appropriate 
penalties.  The  system  was  good  at  the  time  of  its  inception. 
But  altered  economic  conditions  entailed  hardship  on  the 
holders.  In  1062  M.E.  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  suggest 
remedial  measures.  In  1063  M.E.  the  Maharaja  commanded 
that  the  Virut'hi  holders  should  be  exempted  from  the 
obligation  to  render  personal  service  in  the  course  of  the 
tours  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  and  other  privi¬ 
leged  persons,  It  was  the  abnegation  of  a  personal  privi¬ 
lege  and  not  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  others.  On 
receipt  of  the  Report  of  the  Viruihi  Committee  orders  were 
passed  which  tentatively  sanctioned  the  lightening  of  the 
burdens  by  appropriate  reforms.  The  measures  cost  the- 
Government  a  large  sum  of  money.  But  the  Mahsrsja 
made  a  large  sacrifice  of  revenue  in  the  interests  of  the 
subjects.  The  Viruihi  system  itself  was  eventually 
abolished  in  1084  M.E.  excepting  in  a  few  cases — and 
their  number  is  limited— which  had  to  be  retained  for 
historic  reasons  and  in  the  interests  of  prestige. 

The  extension  of  cultivation  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  reign  of  Sri  Mnlam  Thirunal 

P  thuval  lands  ;MahafaJa-  Tlie  lightening  of  the  burdens 

u  uva  an  s.  on  ]antjs  and  ^be  sense  of  security  fostered 
by  the  Settlement  encouraged  the  cultivating  classes  to 
cultivate  unoccupied  tracts  which  still  then  remained 
.  unexplored.  The  steady  increase  in  population  necessitated 
the  overflow.  European  planters  opened  up  the  hills  for  tea, 
coffee,  cinchona  and  rubber.  Lands  weje  assigned  at 
concession  rates.  The  natives  of  the>  State  were  also  eager  to 
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take  up  fresh  lands  for  cultivation.  Large  numbers  began 
to  squat  on  the  hills  while  others  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
reclaim  backwaters.  It  was  found  that  applications  presented 
for  registry  of  new  lands  took  an  inordinately  long  time  for 
disposal.  In  1062  M.  E.  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
suggest  a  Suitable  scheme  for  the  expeditious  disposal  of 
these  applications.  It  was  discovered  that  the  cause  of  the 
delay  lay  in  the  concentration  of  the  entire  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dewan.  The  Dewan  Peishkars  were; 
therefore,  invested  with  the  authority  to  dispose  of  the 
cases  subject  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Dewan. 
The  reform  was  followed  by  the  most  beneficent  results. 
Another  substantial  reform  was  effected  by  reducing  the 
assessment  on  waste  lands  which  formerly  was  equal  to 
that  imposed  on  the  best  lands  in  the  vicinity.  Henceforth 
the  average  rate  ruling  in  the  locality  was  alone  to  be 
imposed.  The  claims  of  the  neighbouring  land-holders 
were  to  receive  preferential  consideration.  The  interest 
of  the  State  was  safeguarded  by  the  rule  that  when  there 
were  rival  applicants  for  the  same  plot  of  land  which  had 
no  mark  of  improvement,  it  should  be  sold  by  public  auction. 
It  was  also  laid  down  that  lands  which  were  necessary  to 
conserve  in  the  public  interests  should  not  be  registered. 
In  1069  M,  E.  an  average  ground  value  of  Re.  1  per  acre  was 
•fixed.  Later  on  the  value  of  reserved  trees  standing  on  the 
land  was  made  payable  in  the  same  manner  as  Tharavila  or 
acreage  value.  In  the  interests  of  prompt  disposal  of 
puthuval  applications,  the  Tahsildars  were  invested  with 
the  authority  to  assign  lands,  provided  the  area  comprised 
in  the  registry  did  not  exceed  25  acres. 

The  virgin  lands  on  the  hills,  particularly  in  Chengan- 
nur,  Thiruvalla,  Ghanganaasgfi,  Kottayam,  MuvSttupula 
and  Thod.upu.la,  were  cultivated  under  a 
Cheiikkal lands  ^fugjtive  system.  The  felling  operations,- 
the  protection  of  the  crops  and  the  gathering  of  the  harvest 
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were  difficult  on  account  of  want  of  transport  facilities  and 
the  ravages  of  the  wild  beasts.  The  assessment  on  these 
lands  was  often  capricious.  In  certain  places  extra 
cesses  were  also  levied.  The  inspection  of  the  crops  for 
the  purposes  of  assessment  was  often  made  long  after 
the  crops  had  been  removed.  This  opened  the  door  to 
corruption,  especially  because  the  rates  wore  fixed 
by  the  low-paid  subordinates  of  the  Revenue  Department. 
A  good  deal  was  taken  from  the  cultivator  but  it  failed  to 
reach  the  treasury.  A  reform  was  urgently  called  for. 
In  1062  M.  E.  the  practice  of  assessing  the  produce  was 
abolished,  the  land  itself  being  taxed  at  low  rates,  irres¬ 
pective  of  the  kind  of  crop  raised.  In  1064  M.  E.  rules  were 
passed  to  grant  rewards  to  persons  who  brought  instances 
‘  of  malpractice  to  the  notice  of  Government,  the  amount 
being  one  half  of  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  Govern¬ 
ment  through  such  disclosure.  But  the  evil  still  continued. 
This  affected  cultivation  .in  considerable  measure,  reducing 
the  possible  wealth  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  share  of  the 
Sircar  in  the  produce.  In  1082  M.E,  the  Government  resol¬ 
ved  to  register  Chmkkal  lands  as  Puthuvals  at  favourable 
rates  of  assessment,  giving  to  the  cultivators  at  the  same 
time  the  stimulus  of  the  magic  of  property.  The  opening 
up  of  the  country  proceeded  thereafter  with  a  quick  pace. 

So  far  did  the  Government  recognise  the  value  of  the 
ownership  of  the  cultivator  over  the  land  that  Kut’haka - 
pa({am  lands  were  also  registered  to 
iUhakapp&Ham  ^  tenants..  These  lands  of  which  the 
most  important  was- the  block  at  Pallippuram  had  been 
acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Dutch  Company  in 
964  M.  E.  The  Government  leased  it  from  time  to  time 
to  those  who  undertook  to  pay  the  highest  rental. 
The  persons  in  possession  were  in  some  respects  nothing 
'  better  than  tenants-at-will.  When  default  *vas  made  in  the 
payment  of  the  rent,  the  lessor  was  entitled  to  turn  out  the 
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lessee,  take  possession  of  the  land  and  give  it  to  others  who 
offered  better  terms.  The  Settlement  Proclamation  con¬ 
ferred  proprietory  rights  to  the  tenants  on  all  the  garden 
lands  in  their  possession,  subject,  however,  to  the  payment 
of  the  Kuihahappdttam  assessment  which  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  Paiit&rapfSItam  lands.  The  rules 
permitted  the  holder  to  have  his  lands  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  PavtUrappEMam  lands  by  making  a  payment 
in  a  lump  amount  which  was  twenty  times  the  difference 
between  the  two  rates  of  assessment.  The  paddy  fields  were 
treated  differently,  being  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  In  the  pre-settlement  days  the  rules  were  different. 
There  was  then  no  means  of  obtaining  fixity  of  tenure. 
Coconut  -cultivation  being  more  profitable  than  paddy  the 
tenants  converted  the  fields  into  coconut  -gardens  by  the 
application  of  considerable  labour  and  capital.  These  were 
known  as  Thaivaippu  gardens  as  distinguished  from  old 
gardens,  The  Government  resolved  to  make  the  tenants  the 
registry-holders  of  the  lands  in  case  they  would:  pay  for 
the  privilege.  The  Vilayartliam  fixed  was  31£  times  the 
assessment.  Rules  were  passed  permitting  payment  by 
instalments.  In  1085  M.E.  a  Proclamation  was  issued  which 
amply  testifies  to  His  Highness’  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  KuihaJcappattam  tenants,  though  they  formed  only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  his  subjects,  “Whereas  it  has  been 
represented  to  Us,”  says  the  Pr  oclamation,  “that  most  of 
the  holders  have  not  been  able  to  exercise  the  option  owing 
to  their  inability  to  pay  the  V ilayarlhom,  as  fixed  by  the 
Settlement  Department,  in  accordance  with  the  aforesaid 
Section  of  the  Proclamation,  and  that  the .  permanent 
enforcement  of  the  Kuthahapaltom  rates  would  be  a  source 
of.  hardship  and  loss  to  the  holders;  We  are  hereby  .pleased 
to  command,  with  a  view  to  their  relief  and  in.  their 
interests,  that,  in  modification  of  the  aforesaid  Section  of 
the  Proclamation,*  the  holders  shall  be  permitted' to  have 
their  Kuthakapcutom  gardens  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
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Pandarapattom  lands,  with  effect  from  1086  M.  E.,  on  their 
undertaking  to  pay  a  "Hlayarihom  amounting  to  ten  times 
the  Pandardpatlom  assessments  on  their  gardens,  as 
fixed  by  the  Settlement  Department,  and  that  the  said 
Vilayarthom  shall  be  recovered  from  the  holders,  along 
with  the  kist,  in  twenty  yearly  instalments...’’.  This  conces¬ 
sion  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  holders  of  Thaivaippu 
gardens  as  well.  This  brightened  the  prospects  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  localities  concerned  by  removing  all  friction 
between  the  Government  and  the  cultivators. 

Another  reform  was  the  abolition  of  what  is  known 
as  Kulao'hukUtuthal  cess.  It  was  a  system  by  which  trees 
which  came  into  bearing  after  the  registry 
Kulaohukupitlial.  wer6  brought  under  assessment.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  rules  the  assessment  was  increased  periodically, 
a  practice  which  was  disastrous  in  its  results  to  the 
land-holders.  The  very  process  of  inspection  afforded  a  wide 
scope  for  irregularity.  It  was  not  a  field  to  field  inspection, 
said  Dewan.Shungrasoobier,  but  a  skipping  process  that  was 
carried  on,  and  the  Pravarthi  subordinate  had  the  full 
advantage  of  the  situation.  The  controlling  officer,  however 
vigilant  and  zealous,  had  little  check  in  his  command. ...The 
assessing  work  which  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  petty 
and.  low-paid  subordinates  admitted  of  still  wider  scope  for 
underhand  dealings.  Nothing  more  demoralising  in  its  tend¬ 
ency,  in  the  manifold  opportunities  it  presented  for  abuse 
and  venality,  can  be  conceived.  In  1065  M.E.  His  Highness 
commanded  that  the  Kuladhukv  tuthal  procedure  should  not 
be  adopted  until  after  the  expiry  of  twelve  years  from 
the  date  of  registry  and  that  once  the  Kuladhuki  tuthal 
assessment  was  imposed  there  should  be  no  iurther 
interference  with  the  land  until  the  next  Settlement. 
The  change  thus  corrected  a  great  evil  and  gave  a  new 
incentive  to  the  cultivator  to  put  forth  his  maximum 
effort. 
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The  evils  of  the  Pajanitam  remission  were  also 
removed.  According  to  the  old  rules  on  the  subject 
low-paid  subordinates  of  the  Revenue  Department  made 
periodical  inspection  of  the  Puncha  lands  in  r.orth  Tra« 
vancore  alleged  to  have  been  left  fallow.  This  resulted 
in  great  loss  of  revenue  to  Government  and,  at  the  same 
time,  entailed  considerable  hardship  and  annoyance  to 
the  ryots.  The  remission  system  was  therefore  abolished, 
and  a  fixed  rats  of  assessment  was  imposed,  the  rate  being 
calculated  on  the  average  tax  actually  paid  by  the  holders 
in  particular  localities  for  a  fixed  number  of  years. 

By  Government  Order  No..  5787  L.  R.  dated  27th 
May  1908  a  new  Department  of  Agriculture  was  organised 
and  constituted  as  a  part  of  the  Land 
Agriculture.  Revenue  Department.  An  Agricultural 
Demonstration  Farm  was  opened  in  Trivandrum,  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  which  made  the  people  familiar  with  many  exotic 
orops  and  new  methods  of  cultivation.  Students  were 
trained  in  the  principles  of  agriculture.  Another  Farm  . 
was  opened  in  Quilon  in  1082  M.  E.  An  Agricultural 
Laboratory  was  established  and  experiments  were  started 
which  gave  convincing  proof  of  the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  output  by  improved  manuring,  rotation  of  crops,  and 
other  scientific  methods.  Ideas  about  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment  were  spread  among  the  people  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  Dr.  N.  Kunjan  Pillai,  and  his  assistants  by 
answering  enquiries,  delivering  popular  lectures,  holding ' 
personal  interviews  and  discussions,  organising  exhibitions 
and  distributing  leaflets.  An  agricultural  journal  in  Mala- 
ySlara  was  started  in  1089  M.  E.  The  Department  did 
good  work  in  combating  the  coconut-pest  which  threatened, 
the  prosperity  in  the  central  division  and  many  parts  of  the 
northern  division. 

The  veterinary  branch  of  the  Department  also 
did  considerable  work  by  introducing  hew  breeds  of 
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cattle,  besides  attending  to  animal  diseases  and  preventive 
measures. 

An  important  legislative  measure  passed  in  the  reign 
of  the  Maharaja  designed  to  help  the  agriculturists  was  the 
Agricultural  Loans  Regulation.  It  was 
“ral  realised  that  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  making  reclamation  and  Improvements 
lay  in  the  want  of  capital.  With  the  continually  diminishing 
productiveness  of  his  land,  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
exhausting  system  of  culture  adopted  and  the  rise  of 
agricultural  wages,  the  ryot,  albeit  frugal  and  industrious, 
had  very  little  left  in  the  shape  of  profit.  As  private  money¬ 
lenders  demanded  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  improving 
the  land  on  borrowed  capital  was  difficult.  The  Regulation, 
therefore,  provided  a  necessary  help  and  gave  additional 
stimulus  to  the  extension  of  cultivation.  But  the  people 
were  shy  of  taking  loans  from  the  Government.  The  Peish- 
kars  were,  therefore,  requested  to  pay  particular  attention 
in  popularising  the  terms  of  the  loans  by  explaining  the 
advantages  of  the  Regulation, 

In  1096  M.  E.  an  Economic  Development  Board 
was  constituted  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of 
the  several  development  departments  and  to  secure 
non-official  advice  in  the  development  of  the  economic 
resources  of  the  State  and  the  establishment  of  new 
industries  and  the  expansion  of  old  ones.  The  Board 
was  ■  re-constituted  in  1099  M.  E.  By  a  Circular  Order 
dated  9th  July  1887  (26th  Mithunam  1062  M.  E.)  it  was 
notified  that  with  the  object  of  improving  the  agriculture 
and  encouraging  the  industry  of  the  country,  His  Highness’ 
Government  had  decided  upon  the  holding  of  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  exhibitions  and  cattle-shows  in  a 
central  locality  in  each  Division.  A  sum  of  Rs.  500  was 
sanctioned  for  each  of  the,  Divisions  for  prizes  to  success- 
ful  competitors  and  for  other  incidental  expenses . 
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The  statesmanship  of  the  Maharaja  and  his  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculturists  took  a 
Irri  ation  highly  practical  shape  in  the  provision 
‘  of  ways  and  means  for  maintaining 
irrigational  facilities  and  extending  them  to  the  utmost 
limits  consistently  with  sound  finance.  The  rainfall  on 
the  West  Coast  being  generally  well-distributed  rain- 
fed  fields  form  the  bulk  of  the  cultivated  rice  lands.  But  in 
the  taluks  of  Thovala,  Agasthi^waram,  Eraniel  and  Kal- 
kulam  in  South  Travancore  and  in  Sbenkotta  scarcity  of 
water  often  reduced  the  profits  of  cultivation.  In  South 
Travancore  the  rain-fed  area  is  much  larger  than  river-fed 
area,  and  the  rains  are  not  as  plentiful  as  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  State.  Nanjanad  and  Edanad  being 
the  granary  of  South  Travancore  the  claims  of  artificial 
irrigation  were  recognised  from  very  early  times.  There 
were  a  large  number  of .  irrigation  tanks  in  that  area,  and. 
cesses  were  imposed  on  the  land-holders.  In  1058  M.E.  the 
Papdyan  Ksl  was  widened  and  the  Padmanabhapuram 
Put'hanar  was  improved.  Sri  Vfi&kham  Thirunal  Maharaja 
in  opening  the  head-works  of  the  Put'hanar  observed : 
“When  events  shall  have  proved  that  after  the  waters  of  the 
Paraliyar  have  been  economised,  to  the  utmost  extent,  they 
have  fallen  short  of  the  demand  of  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  time  to  woo  her  twin  sister  the  Kodayar, 
and  to  consider  at  what  point  and  in  what  manner  she 
might  be  coaxed  to  yield  up  her  treasures  into  the'common 
coffers  which  these  head-works  constitute.”  In  1062  M.  E.. 
the  Chief  Engineer  expressed  the  opinion  that  though  the 
restoration  of  the  existing  irrigation  works  had  been 
carried  out  at  great  cost  the  lands  commanded  by  Padma- 
nSbhapuram  Put'hanar  were  still  suffering  from  insufficient 
supply  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  KothaySr  Project  alone 
would  benefit  both  Nanjanad  and  Edanad.  In  1068  M.E.  the 
Maharaja  commanded  the  preparation  of  plans  and  esti- 
mates  whjch  were,  however,  revised  frqmtiffie  to  time  under 
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expert  advice  to  guarantee  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
The  work  was  started  in  1070  M.E.  His  Highness  visited  the 
work  more  than  Once  in  the  course  of  the  construction  and 
encouraged  the  officers  with  this  sympathetic  condescension. 
Thousands  of  acres  which  were  practically  waste  lands 
before  the  opening  of  the  Project  are  now  smiling  fields. 
The  lands  commanded  by  the  Project  pay  an  irrigation 
fee  of  Re.  1  per  acre.  After  the  completion  of  the  dam  and 
the  channel  system  several  of  the  old  tank-beds  were  sold 
away  as  being  unnecessary  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  done  on  the  advice  given  by  officers  of  the 
Revenue  Department  in  the  interests  of  higher  revenues. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  safer  to  retain  as  many 
tanks  as  possible  to  provide  against  unusually  dry  seasons. 
Recently  the  Government  have  prohibited  the  sale  of  the 
tank-beds,  a  measure  which  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
'  people. 

Irrigation  in  the  Quilon  and  Kotfayam  Divisions  was 
also  taken  up.  In  1084  M.  E.  the  members  of  the  Popular 
Assembly  were  requested  to  frame  a  scheme  of  public  works 
including  irrigation  for  the  KOttayam  Division.  In  1089  M.E, 
the  same  privilege  was  given  to  the  members  of  the  Quilon 
Division.  Reference  has  also  to  be  made  to  the  Irrigation 
Regulation  passed  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  in  1072 
M.E.  The  object  of  the  law  may  be  explained  in  the  words  of 
P.  Thanu  Pillai  who  introduced  the  bill  into  the  Legislative 
Council.  “The  bill  provides  for  the  construction,  restoration, 
repair  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  and  drainage  works. 
The  former  are  as  important  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
South  Travancore  as  the  latter  are  in  upper  and  middle 
Travancore,  and  both  classes  of  works  are  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  in  a  state  of  disrepair.  There  are  in  the  taluks  of 
Thovalai,  Agasteeswaram,  Eraniel  and  Kalculam  about 
3,000  tanks  of  which  more  than  2,000  have  gone  out  of  order. 

.  The  drainage  channels  in  the  Quilon  and  Kottayam  divisions 
pf  which  there  are  about  300  in  number,  are  mostly  in  the 
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same  condition.  The  same  is  more  dr  dess  the  case  with 
similar  works  in  the  rest  of  the  .country.  The  works 
repaired  by  Government  even  in  recent  years  have  in  some 
cases  fallen,  and  in  others  are  gradually  falling,  into  dis¬ 
repair  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  proper  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance  in  an  efficient 
condition  of  such  works.”#  The  Regulation  has  been 
productive  of  considerable  good. 

By  a  notification  dated  7th  Vrischikaml063  M.  E.  a 
sum  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  was  sanctioned  for  the  restor- 
tion  and  repair  of  irrigation  tanks  in  South  Travan- 
core.  Out  of  this  amount,  a  sum  of  Rs.  S0,000  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irrigation  Department  for 
works  to  be  done  in  1063  M.  E.,  and  it  was  sts&ed  that 
further  grants  out  of  the  five  lacs  would  be  made  according 
to  the  requirements  in  future  years.  It  was  added  that 
the  allotment  necessary  for  the  annua]  maintenance  bf 
each  tank  would  be  made  after  it  had  been  fully  repaired 
and  restored.  In  Mlnatn  1083  orders  were  passed  on  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  the  Special  Officer  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  question  of  levying  water-cess  on  the  wet 
and  dry  lands  under  the  KothaySr  Project.  A  cess  of.  one 
rupee  per  acre  on  the  wet  lands  and  Rs.  7  per  acre  on.  the  dry 
lands  commanded  by  the  Project  was  imposed.  In  regard 
to  the  latter,  a  graduated  scale  was  also  sanctioned.  Orders 
were  passed  regarding  the  disposal  of  waste  lands,  on 
either  side  of  the  Left  Bank  Ciiannel  in  the  Kalknlam 
taluk  and  also  useless  tank- beds. 

The  conservancy  of  the  forests  received  prominent 
attention  in  His.Highness’  reign.  Despite  the  efforts  made 
Forests  by  the  ®'orest  Department  to  safeguard  the 
natural  resources  the  interests  of  revenue 
continued  to  suffer.  Unrestricted  cultivation  of  the  hill- 
tracts  led  to  gradual  denudation.  The  hill-cultivator  selected 
+  The  Regulation*  and  Proclamation*  1071—1080  M,  E.,  Vol.  II,  p.  455,  ’ 
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written.  The  Gause  of  truth  has  suffered  greatly  on  account 
of  ambiguous  expressions  and’  erroneous  interpretations. 
Inscriptions  being  the  chief  evidence  of  the  Chola  history 
their  absence  in  Travancore  may  be  legitimately  taken 
to  support  the  argument  that  Travancore  was  not  conquered 
by  the  Cholas,  especially  because  there  is  no  tradition  of 
Ch5la  conquest  in  any  part  of  Travancore  except  in  the 
extreme  south.  An  inscription  has  been  recovered  from 
SenUr  in  North  Aroot  district  which  according  to  a 
Madras  epigraphist  ‘supplies  a  new  historical  introduction 
for  &ajafa.ja  I.’1  The  record  mentions  that  ‘&ajafsja 
destroyed  the  town  of  Madura,  conquered  the  haughty 
kings  of  Kollam,  KolladeSam  and  Kodumkolur  and  that  the 
kings  of  the  sea  ‘ Kadalarasar ’  waited  on  him’.  Taking  for 
argument’s  sake  that  the  conquests  narrated  in  the 
inscription  are  true  it  may  perhaps  be  contended  that  the 
‘Kollam’  might  be  the  country  about  Panthalayapi  Kollam. 
Quilon  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Venad  besides 
being  the  most  important  seaport  on  the  West  Coast. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  if  any.Chola  king  was  able  to 
capture  the  place,  I10  -would  omit  to  put  up  the  usual  marks 
of  victory  in  the  shape  of  lithic  records  and  change  of 
name.  Quilon  has  no  vestiges  of  a  Chola  connection  and 
it  never  had  any.  The  other  places  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
quered  by  &£jafaja  in  the  territories  now  comprised  in 
the  Travancore  State  are  Vilinjam.  and  Kainthalar.  Of 
these  Vilinjam  appears  to  have  been  under  Chola  domina¬ 
tion.  The  place  was  renamed  Rajendra  Cholapattapam.2 
The  conquest  of  Vilinjam  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the 
king  of  Veniid  was  defeated  ;  for  the  place  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Pandyas  who  obtained  it  from  the  5y 
kings.  The  question:  of  Kanthalur  will  be  separately  dealt 
with. 

1  Madras  Epigraphical  Report,  1912,  p.  66. 

2  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Yol.  YI,  p.  149. 
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Ohola  inscriptions  are  met  with  in  certain  places 
in  South  Travancore.3 4  From  this  it  may  he  inferred  that 
that  portion  of  the  country  was  at  one  time  held  by  the 
Papdyas.  1  hen  it  passed  to  the  Cholas  in  whose  poss¬ 
ession  it  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Cholas 
delighted  in  changing  the  names  of  places  which  came 
under  tlieir  sway  quite  as  much  as  they  recorded  their  con-- 
quests  in  inscriptions  set  up  in  tracts  which  came  to  their 
possession.  We  find  KanySkumSri  being  named  as  &aja~ 
rSjBSvaram,  Suchlndram  as  Sundarachola  Chath u r verb m an- 
galam,  Kotf&r  as  Mummudio'hSlanallfir  and  Vilinjam  as 
AsjandraohCtla  pattapam.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  country 
ruled  over  by  the  Venad  kings  lay  without  and  beyond 
Rajaraja  FilndinSd.,  No  Chola  inscription  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  PadihanSbhapuram,  Trivandrum2  or  Quilon.  Nor 
is  there  any  reference  to  the  names  of  any  of  these  places 
having  been  changed  for  however  short  a  time. 

Wrong  notions  entertained  by  certain  writers  regard¬ 
ing  the  political  geography  of  ancient  Malabar  have  misled 
them  to  untenable  conclusions.  It  is  amusing  to  find  Robert 
Sewell  stating  that  Rsjakesari  Varman  Rajaraja  I  was 
reigning  in  Travancore  in  his  fifteenth  year  (999  A.  D.).a‘ 
This  view  is  based  on  a  Suchlndram  inscription.1-  Butihe 
inscription  makes  it  clear  that  Suchlndram  was  then  in  • 
R&jafSjavalnnatl  and  not  in  Venae}.  Because  NanjanSql  and 
Suchlndram  are  now  within  the  limits  of  Travancore  it  can¬ 
not  be  argued  that  a  sovereign  who  held  sway  there  was 

i  Travancore  Ar.ohfteologioal  Series,  Vola.  I  to  VII.— For  CHBla  records 
north  o£  N&njan&d  see  Thirunanthikkara  inscription  of  Rajar&ja  I.— 
Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  I,  p.  291—And  Cheramangalam; 

inscription—1 Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  V/p.  2B. 

3  In  Trivandrum  there  is  a  fragmentary  stone  inscription  of  the  Cholas 
but  it  was  probably  brought  there  from  some  other  place.  X.  A.  S.  Vol. 
VI— p.  148.  - 

3  The  Historical  Inscriptions  of  Southern  India,  p.  56- 

4  Travancore  Arohaeological  Series,  Vol,  11,  pp.  2-9. 
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from  pushing  on  the  scheme,  as  the  development  of  the 
home-manufactures  would  not  only  yield  profit  to  salt- 
traders  and  to  the  Sircar,  but  wauld.  also  render  possible 
the  fish-curing  industry,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
economically  in  largely  increasing  the  food-supply  and 
hygienically  in  improving  the  supply  of  dried  fish  whioh 
having  scarcely  seen  salt  frequently  rendered  noisome  the 
roads,  backwaters  and  bazaars.  The  Sircar  was  satisfied 
with  a  lower  price  and  less  profit  on  Travancore  salt  in 
order  to  encourage  its  consumption.  The  area  from  which 
salt  was  manufactured  greatly  increased. 

By  the  Proceedings  of  Government,  dated  23rd  Karka- 
takam  1080,  the  new  Excise  Department  was  constituted 
Excise  auc*  PlaG6c*  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  an  officer  styled  the  Excise  Commis¬ 
sioner.  The  excise  policy  of  the  State  was  guided  by  the 
principle  that  it  was  obviously  the  duty  of  the  State  to  so 
regulate  the  drink-traffic  as  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
revenue,  not  by  increasing  the  consumption  but  by 
taxing  the  quantity  required  for  normal  consumption 
as  high  as  it  was  possible  to  enforce;  to  see  that  the 
spirit  consumed  is  not  noxious  and  that  its  sale  is 
conducted  under  such  safeguards  and  restrictions  as 
are  necessary  to  prevent  intemperance  and  disorderliness. 
The  farming  system  was  abolished.  It  consisted  in  selling 
the  right  of  manufacture  and  sale  of  arrack  and  toddy 
in  every  taluk  to  contractors  for  three  years  at  a  time  for 
lump  amounts  determined  by  competition.  In  theory 
the  number  and  sites  of  shops  were  fixed  by  Government;  in 
practice  the  contractor  sold  liquor  in  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  places  decided  upon  by  himself  according  to  his 
pleasure.  This  had  a  demoralising  effect.  Illicit  distillation 
became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  stale  toddy  which  should 
have  been  destroyed  was  collected  and  treated  in  stills  to  be 
manufactured  into  arrack. 
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A  change  was,  therefore,  found  necessary.  The 
central  distillery  system  was  introduced  separating  the 
■  agency  for  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  arrack  from  the 
agency  for  conducting  sales,  both  rights  being,  however, 
sold  by  auction.  The  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  toddy 
was  also  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Ultimately 
the  manufacture  of  arrack  was  confined  to  distilleries  run 
by.  Government  or  under  its  control.  The  independent 
shop  system  both  in  arrack  and  toddy  was  introduced. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  was  aknowledged  to  be 
to  minimise  the  chances  of  temptation  and  to  discourage 
excess,  the  object  being  attained  by  the  reduction  in  the 
total  number  of  shops  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  liquor 
offered  for  sale.  The  number  of  shops  in  1099  M.  E. 
was  2,646. 

The  incidents  of  the  revenue  from  opium  and  ganja 
were  properly  regulated,  while  suitable  adjustments  were 
made  in  the  duty  and  sale  of  tobacco.  The  expansion 
of  customs  revenue  was  also  effected.  Notwithstanding  the 
Interportal  Convention  which  considerably  affected  the 
revenue  from  imports,  the  customs  duties  fed  by  the  taxes 
on  exports  stood  at  a  respectable  figure  forming  97  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

Suggestions  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
British  Government  for  the  abolition  of  the  export  duties 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  free  trade.  But  the 
Mah5.f5.ja  felt  that  if  the  suggestions  were  adopted,  the 
financial  stability  of  the  State  would  be  jeopardized.  The 
Government  expressed  their  objections  in  adopting  the 
suggestion.  As  regards  customs  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
exports  are  to  Travancore  what  imports  are  to  British 
India.  From  the  proportion,  taz ,  97  per  cent,  which  the 
exports  bear  to  the  revenue  as  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that 
|  Travancore  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  export  duty,  and 
F  to  give  up  this  duty  would  be  to  give  up  the  source  of 
income  altogether,  as  there  is  no  paeans  of  recouping  from 
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imports.  The  receipts  under  the  latter  may  not  even  cover 
the  establishment  charges.  Even  if  the  export  duty  is 
entirely  abolished  imposing  it  only  on  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles  the  sacrifice  would  be  great.  In  the  first  place  no 
line  can  be  satisfactorily  drawn  between  produce  and 
manufactured  articles.  With  due  regard  to  the  limits^ 
resources  of  the  State  and  the  well-recognised  principle  of 
maintaining  a  proper  equilibrium  between  income  and 
expenditure,  all  that  this  Government  could  do  was  to 
effeot  a  gradual  revision  of  the  export  tariff  valuation,  so  as 
to  create  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  expansion  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Though,  no  doubt,  export  duties 
constitute  an  item  of  taxation  long  in  disfavour  among 
economists,  there  are  no  satisfactory  grounds  for  discard¬ 
ing  them  altogether.  The  economic  principles  was  also 
emphasised  that,  as  Travancore  had  a  practical-monopoly  in 
coconut  and  coir,  the  retention  of  the  export  duty  would  not 
affect  the  producer,  the  consumer  being  eventually  obliged 
to  bear  the  incidence  of  the  tax.  The  argument  was  so 
forceful  that  levying  of  export  duty  was  permitted  to  be 
continued.  However,  the  number  of  dutiable  articles  was 
reduced,  the  ruling  principle  being  that  while  manufactured 
articles  were  to  be  exempted  from  duty,  raw  produce  might 
in  certain  cases  be  subjected  to  it.  The  avowed  object  was 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures  within  the  State. 

The  tapping  of  new  sources  enabled  the  Government 
to  raise  funds  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  progressive 
administration.  The  Stamp  Act  and  the  Court  Fees 
Act  are  good  instances.  The  reasons  for  passing  the 
former  are  thus  recorded  by  Ramiengar  :  “The  reduction  of 
duty  on  tobacco  in  the  latter  part  of  1055  M.  E.,  the  lowering 
of  the  selling  price  of  salt  under  the  terras  of  the  Interportal 
Convention  with  the  British  Government  and  the  relaxing 
of  many  stringent  rules  affecting  the  land  revenue  involved 
a  sacrifice  of  revenue.  These  reductions  coupled  with  the 
precarious  state  of  the  cardamom  revenue  rendered  it 
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necessary  in  the  interests  of  progressive  administration  and 
with  the  survey  and  settlement  in  hand,  to  seek  for  some 
new  source  of  revenue,  and  His  Highness’  Government 
resolved  to  impose  a  moderate  stamp  as  least  objectionable 
mode  of  levying  such  additional  revenue  and  as  affording 
with  registration  an  additional  protection  against  forgery.’ 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  revenue  aspect  was  really 
counted  in  passing  the  law,  for  we  find  Krishnaswamy  Rao 
making  an  observation  on  that  point  in  1079  M.  E.  The 
amended  Court  B’ees  Act  passed  a  few  years  later  extended 
the  schedule  of  documents  on  which  duty  was  to  be  imposed. 
The  working  of  the  Registration  Department  was  also 
improved.  In  1061  M.  E.  the  number  of  documents 
registered  was  78,324;  in  1099  M.  E.  it  rose  to  2,92,992.  The 
aggregate  value  of  these  transactions  rose  from  145  lacs  to 
1057  lacs.  Well  might  Mackenzie,  the  British  Resident,  say 
that  the  number  of  documents  registered  in  the  year  was 
one-fifteenth  of  the  number  of  people  in  Travancore,  which 
showed  how  widely  property  was  distributed  in  the  State. 

The  rule  of  law  and  the  respect  for  judicial  authority 
were  among  the  most  important  features  of  the  reign  of  Sri 
Mtxlam  Thirunal.  The  High  Court  was 
AdmmiatraUon  of  gfcrengthened  by  the  appointment  of  well- 
qualified  persons.  The  administration  of 
justice  had  reached  a  high  level  at  the  accession  of  the 
Maharaja.  But  His  Highness  was  pleased  to  provide 
further  safeguard  for  the  protection  of  private  rights. 
According  to  the  law  then  in  force  a  single  judge  of  the 
High  Court  had  the  power  to  decide  regular  appeals  in  suits 
of  prescribed  value.  There  was,  no  doubt,  the  right  to  further 
appeal  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  to  be  heard  by  the 
other  three  judges  sitting  as  a  judicial  committee.  In 
1067  M.  E.  a  bill  was  introduced  to  change  the  law  in 
this  respect.  It  is  a  universally  accepted  principle  of  law, 
observed  the  Dewan  in  the  legislative  Counpil,  that  thp 
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judgment  in  which  an  appellate  court  confirmed  the 
decision  of  an  original  court  should  be  accepted  as  final. 
This  principle  had  been  fully  recognised  in  passing  the 
previous  laws.  ‘The  reason  underlying  this  great  principle 
is  that  when  two  unbiased  and  cultured  minds,  after 
openly  hearing  the  contending  parties  and  their  evidence, 
come  deliberately  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion,  there 
are  more  chances  of  its  being  correct  than  otherwise.’ 
Act  I  of  1065  accepting  this  principle  in  cases  of  less 
than  Rs,  5,000  ignored  it  in  suits  of^  higher  value.  It 
is  a  well-established  principle  of  jurisprudence  that  the 
number  of  judges  who  hear  an  appeal  should  be  greater 
than  that  employed  in  hearing  an  original  case.  The 
new  Act  I  of  1067  abolished  the  system  of  intermediate 
appeal  and  its  disposal  by  a  single  judge  in  suits  of 
the  value  of  Rs.  5,000  and  upwards,  substituting  in  its 
place  a  full  bench  of  three  judges  to  hear  and  determine  all 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  district  courts  in  such 
'oases,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  decree  by  the  Sign 
Manual. 

The  improvement  of  the  tone  of  the  judicial  service 
was  another  subject  in  which  the  MahEfsja  took  a  para¬ 
mount  interest.  Academical  qualifications  were  given 
special  preference  in  judicial  appointments.  Hannyngton, 
the  Resident,  said  that  there  had  been  a  very  steady  and 
satisfactory  improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  A  few  years  later  Grigg,  another  Resident,  remarked 
that  the  judges  as  a  body  appeared  to  deserve  the 
commendation  bestowed  on  them  by  the  High  Court.  The 
litigious  nature  of  the  people  is  well-known.  This  was 
attributed  to  the  excessive  subdivision  of  the  land,  the 
numerous  race  and  caste  subdivision  of  the  people,  the 
Marumakkaihayom  system  of  inheritance,  the  absence 
of  statutory  law  to  regulate  inheritance  and  marriage 
among  the  Christians  and  other  matters  of  social  rela¬ 
tions.  The  reform  of  the  laws  of  the  country  was  carried 
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out  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  British  Indian 
Codes. 


Another  prominent  feature  of  the  judicial  reform 
during  this  reign  was  the  development  of  the  non-official 
„  ,  bodies  to  help  the  Government  in  the 

i  age  anc  ayats  jU(]^cja|  administration.  The  Bench  Magis¬ 
trate’s  Courts  and  the  Village  Panchayat  Courts  were 
established  and  made  to  function.  On  the  whole  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Department  was  established  by  strengthening 
the  courts  from  time  to  time  by  the  appointment  of  officers 
of  marked  probity  and  capacity,  the  establishment  of  • 
additional  courts  wherever  necessary  and  the  opening  of 
Village  Panchayat  Courts  for  the  disposal  of  petty  suits. 
The  taxation  of  justice  in  Travancore  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  court  fees  which  the  parties  are  called  on  to  pay  do  not, 
err  on  the  side  of  undue  excessiveness.  The  reorganisation 
of  the  Law  College  supplied  the  country  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  »ble  lawyers. 


The  inauguration  of  the  Reformatory  School  had 
for  its  object  the  separation  of  juvenile  offenders  from 
.Reformatory  School  hardened  convicts  and  the  reclamation 
of  the  former  to  good  citizenship.  The 
institution  was  to  function  as  a  school  of  discipline, 
industry  and  reformation.  The  system  of  mark-money 
was  introduced  in  1073  M.  E.  under  which  every  inmate 
would  earn  half  to  one  anna  per  week  by  industry  and  good 
conduct  which  would  provide  him  with  a  small  start  in  life 
after  the  discharge. 

Separation  of  executive  and  judicial  functions,  wher¬ 
ever  practicable,  was  one  of  the  cherished  objects  of  the 
Maharaja.  Tahsildars  were  divested  of 

Executive  and  the  magisterial  authority  which  they  had 
judiciary  aeparated  6  .  .  .  ,  0i 

been  exercising  for  a  long  time  and  Sta¬ 
tionary  Magistrates  were  appointed  in  certain  centres,  As, 
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however,  the  Government  had  its  own  doubts  with  regard  to 
the  virtue  of  a  final  separation,  the  scheme  was  not  made 
general.  In  1071  M.  E.  an  Act  was  passed  to  give  greater 
protection  to  Judges,  Magistrates  and  others  acting  judi¬ 
cially.  It  said  that  no  person  acting  judicially  is  to  be 
sued  in  court  for  any  act  done  or  ordered  to  be  done  by 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions,  whether  or 
not  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  provided  that 
he  at  the  time  in  good  faith  believed  himself  to  have 
authority  to  do  so. 

The  reign  of  His  Highness  the  Mahsfsja  was  charac¬ 
terised  by  all-round  success.  But,  in  no  department  of  acti- 
Eduoation  vity  was  it  more  successful  than  in  that 
of  education.  His  Highness  realised  from, 
the  beginning  that  education  was  the  key  to  self-help 
and  that  successful  government  of  the  country  was  not 
possible  without  associating  the  people  in  the  work  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  administration.  The  strengthening  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  was,  therefore,  considered  the  first  condition 
for  the  realisation  of  His  Highness’  hopes  in  amplifying  the 
public  life  of  the  country  and  inspiring  the  people  with 
patriotic  hopes.  In  that  noble  endeavour  the  Maharaja’s 
wishes  were  more  than  realised  in  the  thirty-nine  years  of 
his  reign  which  saw  a  march  of  progress  scarcely  to  be  seen 
in  any  other  Indian  State  or  Province.  The  volume  of  that 
work  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  figures.  The  total 
number  of  schools,  both  Government  and  Private,  was  896 
in  1061  M.  E.;  in  3099  M..B.  it  was  3,426.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  under  instruction  increased  from  49,077  to  4,54,465 
in  1099.  ■  The  gross  expenditure  incurred  by  Government 
was  Rs.  99,857  in  1061.  In  1099  M.  E.  it  rose  to  Rs.  35,21,497. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  harness  the  healthy 
popular  thirst  for  education  and  turn  it  to  good  account. 
Mr.  Grigg  observed  in  1067  that  it  was  his  chief 
desire,  as  permanent  head  of  education  in  the  southern 
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presidency,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  high  appreciation  in 
which  the  educational  work  of  the  Travancore  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  last  fifty  years  was  held.  This  enlightened 
policy,  he  added,  had  a  chance  of  being  still  more 
widened  under  the  benevolent  auspices  of  Sri  Mftlam  Thiru- 
nal  Maharaja.  Already  in  primary  education  Travancore 
had  beaten  the  Madras  Presidency.  Grigg  expressed  his 
hope  that  Travancore  would  maintain  the  lead  as  the  best 
educated  Native  State  in  India.  This  was  endorsed  by  Lord 
Wellock,  Governor,  of  Madras.  Travancore,  he  said,  was 
not  behind  the  rest  of  India  in  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  taking  up  the  cause  of  education. 

On  the  basis  of  the  important  changes  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  the  history  of  education  during  the  reign 
of  this  Maharaja  may  be  divided  into  five  periods.  The  first 
of  these  periods  was  characterised  by  a  liberal  encourage- 
•ment  of  private  effort  in  the  field  of  education,  the  streng¬ 
thening  of  the  controlling  agency  and  the  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a  staff  of  trained  teachers.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
English  and  the  Indian  Languages  departments  and  the 
promulgation  of  a  body  of  rules  for  the  award  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  private  institutions  marked  the  second  stage.  The 
co-ordination  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  schools,  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  principle  of  the  free  primary  education  and 
the  encouragement  of  technical  education  were  the  outstand¬ 
ing  features  of  the  next  period.  This  was  followed  by  a 
remodelling  of  the  entire  system  and  a  complete  co-ordina¬ 
tion  by  the  appointment  of  a  Director  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Education  Code.  The  last  of 
these  periods  saw  a  sustained  endeavour  to  extend  the 
primary  education  among  all  classes  and  in  all  places,  uni¬ 
versal  literacy  being  held  to  be  the  ideal  to  be  achieved. 
MalaySlam  received  very  liberal  support.  Tamil  schools 
situated  in  localities  inhabited  by  Tamil-speaking  people 
also  received  their  due  share  of  encouragement.  The 
Government  was  alive  to  the  necessity  of  fostering  an 
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independent  and  healthy  academic  life  in  the  State  by  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  University. 

The  requirements  of  special  interests  and  particular 
classes  were  also  attended  to  with  the  most  anxious  care. 
The  awakening  of  the  backward  classes  was  the  result  of 
the  benevolent  policy  pursued  by  the  sovereign.  In  those 
days  certain  classes  of  the  population  were  regarded  by  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  as  ‘untouchables’  and  ‘unapproach- 
ables’  and  consequently  some  of  the  schools  situated  in  places 
mainly  inhabited  by  high  class  Hindus  were  practically 
barred  against  students  belonging  to  backward  communities. 
The  Maharaja  was  for  giving  every  class  and  community 
the  chances  of  betterment;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  prepared 
to  respect  the  conservative  sentiments  of  classes  which 
were  regarded  as  superior  in  status  for  many  centuries. 
Special  schools  were,  therefore,  opened  in  a  large  number 
of  places,  thereby  providing  facility  for  the  admission  of- 
boys  and  girls  belonging  to  particular  classes.  Scholarships 
were  freely  given  to  deserving  pupils  and  in  certain  cases 
the  Government  provided  books  and  stationery.  A  vigorous 
effort  was  made  in  the  education  of  the  backward 
classes  as  well  as  the  Malaysia  Brahmans  and  Muham¬ 
madans.  The  Government  ruled  that  in  regard  to  schools  in 
which  the  majority  of  students  came  from  those  classes  the 
entire  cost  of  education  should  be  borne  by  the  State.  In 
1079  M.E.  Government  resolved  to  impart  free  primary  edu¬ 
cation  to  all  children  irrespective  of  caste  or  creed*  Nor  did 
the  claims  of  technical  education  fail  to  enlist  the  sympathe¬ 
tic  encouragement  of  Government*  The  organisation  of 
technical  schools  soon  became  a  prominent  item  of  educa¬ 
tional  activity.  Provision  was  made  for  manual  training  in 
schools. 

But  while  the  Maharaja  was  interested  in  broadening 
the  bottom  of  education  he  was  equally  alive  to  the 
encouragement  of  higher  culture,  particularly  of  the 
College  type.  Ne  w  chairs  were  founded  in  the  colleges  and 
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the  pay  of  the  professors  was  raised,  placing  Indians  and 
Europeans  in  the  same  cadre.  The  establishment  of  the 
Sanskrit  College  and  the  Ayurveda  College  bears  testimony 
to  His  Highness’  unflagging  interest  to  promote  oriental 
science  and  learning.  A  Department  for  the  Publication 
of  Oriental  Manuscripts  was  also  organised.  Closely 
associated  with  this  was  the  formation  of  the  ArchaeO' 
logical  Department. 

The  agencies  for  the  spread  of  instruction  received  the 
generous  support  of  Government  in  being  enabled  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts.  A  Committee  was  organised  with 
the  object  of  disseminating  culture  among  the  people  by 
means  of  public  lectures  on  all  useful  subjects.  Libraries 
and  Reading  Rooms  were  granted  suitable  aids.  The  Press 
also  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  spread  of  ideas  on 
various  subjects.  The  Maharaja  tolerated  reasonable 
oritieism  .of  governmental  measures,  an  attitude  which 
served  to  encourage  independent  journalism  in  the  State, 

The  construction  of  roads,  bridges  and  canals  received 
great  attention  of  the  Government  during  this  reign.  For 
many  years  one  half  of  the  total  amount 
Public  Works-  sanctioned  for  public  works  was  devoted 
for  extension  of  communications.  Opening  of  the  interior 
by  a  well-laid  system  of  roads  was  pushed  on.  The  easing  of 
the  steep  gradients  in  the  existing  roads  was  accomplished 
under  a  definite  plan.  Nicholson,  the  Resident,  observed 
in  1073  M.  E.  that  the  main  southern  road  was  like  a 
highway  in  England.  Cement  bridges  were  constructed  oyer 
several  streams  and  channels  in  place  of  the  old  wooden 
bridges.  The  MuvSttupula  bridge,  the  Mapimala  bridge, 
the  span  at  Kulit'hura,  the  Parappan  arch  and  the  Erappula 
bridge  at  Chengannur  are  monuments  of  good  engineer¬ 
ing.  But  for  the  bridges  constructed  in  Sri  Miriam 
Thirun^l’s  reign,  Travanoore  would  have  remained  a  small 
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country  of  long  distances  and  Thodupula  and  Devikulam 
would  have  been  practically  more  distant  from  Trivandrum 
than  Madras  or  Bangalore.  The  story  of  inconvenience, 
hardship  and  danger  in  travel  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Successive  engineers  have  devoted  their  professional  skill 
to  open  up  the  country.  Many  were  the  stately  buildings 
designed  and  exeouted  in  His  Highness’  reign.  A  large 
number  of  Travellers’  Bungalows  and  Salhrams  were  built 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Shenkotta-Quilon  Railway  and  its  extension  to 
Trivandrum  was  a  work  in  which  the  Maharaja  took  deep 
interest.  In  1064  M.  E.  he  promised  in  reply  to  an 
address  presented  to  him  by  the  people  of  Madura  that 
“the  time  is  not  distant  when  a  railway  will  bind  us 
together  in  closer  ties”.  The  same  year  he  told  the 
people  of  South  Travancore  that  the  question  of  the  rail* 
way  was  one  in  which  the  interest  of  the  country  largely 
depended  and  that,  before  long,  it  would  conneot  us 
with  the  empire.  The  average  cost  per  mile  for  the  Shen- 
kotta-Quilon  Railway  was  2  lacs  of  rupees.  The  work  was  a 
costly  one  on  account  of  the  uneven  country,  the  numerous 
streams  and  many  hills  which  required  to  be  tunnelled  up. 
This  railway  was  originally  constructed  by  the  South 
Indian  Railway  Company  out  of  funds  raised  by  the  issue 
of  debentures,  the  Company  agreeing  to  work  the  line 
at  the  same  rate  of  expense  as  might  obtain  on  their  main 
system.  The  South  Indian  Railway  Company  formed  the 
funds  which  were  guaranteed  by  the  Travancore  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  interest  was  also  guaranteed.  The  debenture 
bonds  bear  an  average  intei'est  of  3J  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  it  has  been  stipulated  that,  should  the  net  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  Railway  be  not  sufficient  in  any  year  to 
pay  the  guaranteed  interest  on  the  debenture  loans,  the 
Sircar  should  make  good  the  loss.  At  no  time  since  the 
completion  of  the  railway  have  the  net  profits  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  guaranteed  interest.  The  result  has  beep 
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that  the  Sircar  has  had  to  pay  every  year  a  substantial 
amount  to  make  good  .that  interest.  The  capital  liability 
against  the  Sircar  aggregates  to  Rs.  1,17,97,245.  Therefore 
the  question  of  providing  a  Sinking  Fund  for  liquidating  the 
above  liability  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
A  Sinking  Fund  was  constituted  to  enable  the  Government 
to  pay  up  the  whole  amount  by  contributing  2  lacs  of 
rupees  every  year  from  the  general  revenues  to  the  credit 
of  the  Fund  so  that  it  would  aggregate  to  more  than  one 
crore  18  lacs  in  1944.  Towards  the  close  of  1085  M.  E.  a 
survey  of  a  line  from  Quilon  to  Trivandrum  was  sanctioned. 
This  survey  was  completed  in  the  next  year.  The  railway 
not  only  facilitated  transit  but  helped  to  open  up  a  vast  area 
of  impenetrable  forest.  The  expansion  of  motor  transport 
and  steam  boat  service  in  the  backwaters  facilitated  traffic 
and  led  to  considerable  increase  in  internal  trade. 

.  .The  Anchal  Service  which  was  improved  gave  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  of  exchange.  Travancore  is  one  of  the  few 
^  ^al  States  having  an  independent  and  time- 
honoured  postal  system.  Formerly  private 
covers  were  accepted  by  the  Anchal  Department  and  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  addressees  on  payment  of  1  ch.  per  cover  irres¬ 
pective  of  weight.  Certain  reforms  had  been  effected  in 
1041  and  1057  M.  E.  in  which  latter  year  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  separate  officer. 
In  1064  M.  E.  an  important  change  was  effected  by  the 
introduction  of  Anchal  stamps  and  cards.  “This  reform 
in  the  Department,”  wrote  Rama  Rao,  ‘is  very  accept¬ 
able  to  the  public,  who  had  hitherto  to  pay  the  postage  in 
cash,  and  to  the  Department  itself,  the  officials  of  whjch  had 
to  grant  receipts  for  every  chuckram  paid.”  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  pillar-boxes  also  belong  to  the  same  year.  Embossed 
envelopes  and  reply-cards  were  introduced  in  1065  M.  E.  A 
Dead  Letter  Office  was  opened  in  1070  M.E.  Soon  after,  the 
jnoney  ofder  system  Jrnown  as  Anoha]  Hundi  „and  value 
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payable  system  were  brought  into  force.  In  1088  M.  E. 
savings  bank  business  was  tentatively  introduced  in  some 
of  the  Offices.  The  rates  in  the  Anehal  Department  are 
generally  lower  than  those  of  the  British  Indian  Post. 

The  improvement  and  extension  of  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  engaged  the  attention  of  the  MahiXni.ja  from  the  very 
beginning.  “Like  the  demand  for  edu- 
Pabho  Health.  oation”  wrote  Do  wan  Rama  Rao,  “that  for 
medical  aid  on  the  European  system  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  numerous  petitions  have  been  received  for  opening  new 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.”  Competent  physicians  and  surgeons  were  appointed. 
Mackenzie,  the  British  Resident,  wrote  in  1074  M.E.:  “This 
Department  is  well-managed  and  is  a  credit  to  Travanooro...It 
is  a  good  thing  that  Travaneore  has  the  money  to  spend  and 
thus  spend  it  on  the  hospitals”.  Every  branch  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  received  its  due  encouragement  from  His  Highness. 
Finding  that  social  customs  prevented  women  of  the  higher 
castes  from  taking  advantage  of  the  General  Hospital,  the 
Maharaja  .made  a  grant  to  the  Zenana  Mission  Hospital  to 
add  a  number  of  beds.  In  1070  M.E.  the  administration  of  the 
Maternity  Hospital  was  entru  sted  to  a  staff  of  women  doctors. 
The  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  became  a  very  well- 
equipped  institution.  The  treatment  of  special  diseases  was 
also  tackled.  The^ Lunatic  Asylum,  Leper  Asylum  and 
the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  are  examples.  The  blessings  of 
medical  treatment  were  extended  to  the  moffussil.  A  special 
feature  of  the  Medical  Department  is  the  free  supply  of 
medicine  and  diets.  Some  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
established  by  the  Missionary  Societies  supplemented  the 
good  work  of  the  State  Medical  Department.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  were  always  prepared  to  give  liberal  grants  to  private 
medical  institutions. 

The  reign  of  this  Maharaja  saw  great  extension  of  the 
Ayurvedic. system  of  medical  treatment.  The  establishment; 
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of  an  Ayurveda  College  in  Trivandrum  and  the  institution 
of  a  system  of  grants-in-aid  Va idyasSlas  were  the  ear¬ 
liest  measures  in  that  direction.  The 
y  '  indigenous  system  of  medical  treatment, 
which  has  always  been  popular  in  India,  was  thus  resusci¬ 
tated.  In  Kerala  the  hereditary  physicians  always  com¬ 
manded  great  respect  and  their  treatment  has  always  been 
considered  efficacious.  But  it  was  £ri  Mttlam  Thirunsl  who 
organised  and  regulated  it  according  to  the  standards  of  a 
departmental  policy.  The  organisation  of  the  Department 
was  appreciated  not  only  in  Travancore  'but  throughout 
India.  ‘There  is  no  part  of  India,’  said  the  citizens  of 
Madura  in  a. public  address  presented  to  His  Highness, 
‘there  is  no  part  of  India,  as  distinguished  as  Travancore 
for  the  mine  of  old  and  indigenous  medical  knowledge.it 
possesses  and  to  no  other  sovereign  than  Your  Highness  can 
we  more  appropriately  appeal  to  make  all  that  knowledge 
available  to  the  public.’  His  Highness  who  had  antici¬ 
pated  them  said  that  arrangements  have  already  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ayurveda  College  in 
Trivandrum.  The  Alyurvedic  system  of  treatment  is  very  ■ 
popular  throughout  Travancore. 

The  claims  of  sanitation  and  preventive  medicines  were 
recognised  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign.  Nagercoil,  Tri¬ 
vandrum,  Quilon,  Alleppey  and  Kottayam 
Sanitation-  were  declared  conservancy  towns,  and  the 
control  of  sanitary  administration  was  entrusted  to  the 
respective  Division  Peishkars  assisted  by  two  non-officials. 
The  system  was  extended  to  a  large  number  of  places  within 
a  few  years.  In  1067  M.E.  the  Towns  Conservancy  and  Im¬ 
provement  Act  was  passed.  It  authorised  the  constitution 
of  a  townrfund.  Authority  was  conferred  on  the  officials 
to  punish  breaches  of  sanitation-laws.  In  conformity  with 
the  law,  town  improvement  committees  were  soon  .formed. 
Effective  arrangements  were  made  for  vaccination.  The 
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Vaccination  Department  had  been  started  as  early  as  in 
988  M.E.  by  Rani  LakshmiBayi.  Its  scope  had  been  widened 
in  subsequent  years.  But  the  Department  failed  to  gain  any 
popularity  for  human  lymph  which  was  being  used  was 
disliked  by  the  people.  The  disapproval  was  stronger,  be¬ 
cause  vaccination  was  done  with  lymph  obtained  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  population.  The  impression  that  a  hand 
to  hand  inoculation  had  the  effect  of  producing  diseases 
was  an  additional  impediment.  The  substitution  of  the 
calf-lymph  made  the  Department  popular.  The  organisation 
of  the  Sanitary  Department  with  an  itinerant  staff  made 
preventive  medicine  a  potent  agency  for  combating  the 
epidemics. 

The  sanitation  of  towns  was  entrusted  to  the  town 
improvement  committees  which  at  the  close  of  His 
Highness’  reign  numbered  19.  The  Committees  were 
armed  with  powers  of  taxation  as  well  as  the  authority  to 
organise  preventive  and  relief  measures.  In  introducing  the 
Town  Improvement  Committee’s  bill,  Mr.  P.  Thanu  Pillai 
said,  ‘the  measure  is  by  no  means  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  State.  It  aims  at  arresting  tlio 
tendency  to  appropriate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  urban  popu¬ 
lation,  an  undue  proportion  of  the  funds  contributed  by  the 
general  public  of  whom  the  former  represents  a  small 

fraction . It  is  not  intended  to  throw  on  the  town 

population  the  whole  burden  of  local  expenditure.  The 
existing  grants  .from  the  State  treasury  will  be  continued, 
the  contribution  which  may  be  raised  under  the  proposed 
measure  being  intended  only  to  supplement  such  grant. 
The  fund  thus  formed  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  purposes 
of  town  conservancy  and  improvement.  All  other  services, 
such  as  the  police,  medical,  educational  etc.,  which  are 
usually  transferred  to  Municipalities  in  British  India  will 
continue  to  be  maintained  as  now  wholly  at  Government 
cost .  It  was  realised  that  the  municipality  was  the  best 
school  for  public  education  of  the  citizens.  Provision  was  . 
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made  for  the  election  of  a  certain  number  of  members.  The 
power  of  taxation  was  extended  in  the  later  years  of  the 
Maharaja  during  the  dewanship  of  P.  Rajagopalachary 
when  authority  was  vested  in  the  Government  to  direct  the 
imposition  of  municipal  taxation  where  a  committee  was 
unwilling  to  take  the  necessary  initiative.  The  municipal 
franchise  was  also  widened.  Some  of  the  municipal  coun¬ 
cils  were  permitted  to  have  non-official  presidents.  In 
1095  M.  E.  larger  powers  were  given  to  municipal 
councils  and  they  were  charged  with  the  performance 
of  certain  functions,  some  of  them  obligatory  and  others 
discretionary.  Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  munici¬ 
palities  the  Government  introduced  the  Village  Panchayat 
Bill  in  the  Legislative  Council  which  has  passed  into  law. 
It  has  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  self-governing 
units  in  the  rural  tracts.  The  powers  of  the  Pancliayats 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  municipal  councils. 

In  many  of  the  nation-building  activities  Maharaja 
Sri  Mnlam  Thirun&l  reared  the  edifice  of  his  fame  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  his  predecessors.  But 
Legislature.  being  a  constitutional  monarch  by  training 
and  temperament  His  Highness  chalked  out  a  bold  policy 
which  enabled  the  representatives  of  his  subjects  to  offer 
the  benefit  of  their  suggestions  and  criticisms  in  the 
promulgation  of  laws.  During  a  period  of  nearly  eighty 
years  which  followed  the  insurrection  of  984  M.  E.  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  old  popular  bodies  had  been  removed. 
A  succession  of  foreign  Dewans  managed  the  affairs  of 
Government  without  the  advantages  of  any  intimate  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  people  or  any  appreciation  of  their  feelings, 
sentiments  and  prejudices.  The  selection  of  men  for  the 
place  was  not  in  accordance  with  any  particular  principle. 
Some  of  the  latter  day  administrators  were  men  of  emin¬ 
ence,  but  they  relied  more  on  their  own  energy  and  informa¬ 
tion  than  the  co-operation  of  the  people.  Some  of  them 
86 
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came  to  Travanoore  with  the  idea  that  everything  was  out 
of  order  in  this  State,  and  amidst  an  unchecked  readiness  to 
engraft  the  laws  on  the  statute  book  in  faithful  imitation 
of  those  which  obtained  in  British  India.  Old  customs  were 
gradually  waning  away  and  new  habits  of  thought  and  life 
were  making  themselves  prominent.  Legislation  was 
becoming  an  important  part  of  state-craft.  The  enlightened 
policy  pursued  by  the  Government  in  diffusing  education 
resulted  in  the  extension  of  political  vision.  The  consulta¬ 
tions  with  the  people  made  by  Ramiengar  were  found  to  be 
of  immense  use.  In  the  time  of  Vi^skham  Thirun&l  when 
Settlement  operations  were  contemplated  the  Dewan  invited 
leading  citizens  from  different  parts  of  the  State  with  the 
object  of  explaining  to  them  the  intention  of  Government 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  measure.  The  result  was  seen  to 
be  encouraging.  Instructions  were  sent  to  the  Peishkars 
to  direct  respectable  persons  to  come  to  the  Dewan’s  camp 
in  his  tours.  Rama  Rao  was  satisfied  that  many  of  the 
people  so  appeared  before  him  would  willingly  participate  in 
the  government.  It  was  decided  that  a  council  to  make 
laws  should  be  established  (1063).  In  proposing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  council  it  was  clearly  pointed  out  that  the 
Dewan  should  have  the  benefit  of  discussing  with  and 
taking  the  opinion  of  responsible  officers  associated  with 
him  in  the  matter  of  legislation,  which  as  being  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  Government  should  receive 
the  most  careful  consideration  before  being  submitted 
to  the  Sovereign  to  be  passed  into  law.  Trained  as  he 
was  from  his  early  days  as  an  officer  of  Government,  Rama 
Rao  could  think  only  of  taking  the  opinion  of  responsible 
officers.  But  the  Maharaja  took  a  clearer  vision  into  the 
future.  Provision  was  therefore  made  for  the  represent¬ 
ation  of  the  non-official  element  as  well.  The  Legislative 
Council  thus  inaugurated  was  to  consist  of  the  Dewan 
as  President  and  a  number  of  members  being  not  less 
than  five  or  more  than  eight.  The  powers  of  the  council 
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were  wide.  But  no  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  council 
would  be  law  unless  the  Sovereign  expressed  his  assent 
thereto.  The  final  legislative  authority  was  retained  in  the 
Sovereign  ‘to  whpm  it  shall  be  lawful  to  disallow  any  bill 
passed  by  the  council  and  render  it  of  no  effect’.  In  1073 
M.  E.  certain  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  powers  of 
the  council  by  taking  out  of  its  jurisdiction  certain 
subjects,* 

The  council  thus  brought  into  existence  functioned 
satisfactorily.  But  in  1080  M.  E.  another  institution,  the 
Sri  Mulam  Assembly,  was  ushered  into  existence  on  the 
advice  of  Dewan  V.  P.  Madhava  Bao.  The  object  and 
scope  of  this  measure  were  explained  as  follows  by  the 
Dewan  in  his  address  at  the  first  session  of  the  Assembly: — 

“This  Assembly  is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  convened 
in  Travancore  and  is  the  outcome  of  the  solicitude  of  Bis 
Highness  the  Maharajah  to  ascertain  at  first  hand  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  His  people  through  their  representatives,  and 
also  to  elicit  their  opinion,  as  far  as  may  be,  regarding  the 
various  measures  that  may  be  adopted  from  time  to  time 
for  the  better  government  of  the  country. 

“Whether  the  Assembly  shall  be  entrusted  with  the 
power  of  electing  non-official  members  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  which  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  of  the  well- 
wishers  of  the  State  seem  to  think  should  have  been  granted 
at  the  very  outset  depends  a  great  deal  upon  yourselves.  If 
your  representations  and  discussions  are  marked  by  self- 
restraint,  moderation  and  good  sense,  this  power  is  bound 
to  come  in  good  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
not  been  wanting  misgivings  in  some  quarters  as  to  whether 
the  people  are  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  creation  of  an 
Assembly  constituted  even  on  its  present  basis.  I  need  not 
assure  you  that  Government  do  not  share  these  misgivings. 
In  point  of  general  intelligence,  interest  in  public  affairs, 
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genuine  love  of  country,  and,'  above  all,  devotion  to  the 
ruling  Sovereign,  there  are  few  countries  in  India  that 
can  claim  rival  ship  with  Travancore.  The  possession  of 
these  virtues  so  essential  to  good  citizenship  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  you  will  conduct  yourselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fully  justify  the  trust  so  graciously  placed  in 
you  by  His  Highness  the  Maharajah”. 

The  object  of  the  Assembly  was  to  enable  the 
Government  to  ascertain  at  first  hand  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  people.  The  best  men  of  the  country  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  privilege  to  serve  as  members  of  this  Assembly. 
From  the  country  ideas  of  improving  the  administration 
travelled  to  the  Assembly  and  from  there  they  went  back 
to  the  country  with  added  importance.  There  are  very  few 
measures  of  legislative  or  administrative  policy  adopted  by 
the  Government  of  Travancore  which  had  not  either 
originated  in  the  Assembly  or  derived  its  importance  by  the 
strength  of  its  recommendation. 

The  Council  and  the  Assembly  functioned  efficiently. 
The  maximum  strength  of  the  Council  was  raised  from 
15  to  25  members.  But  the  demands  were  soon  made 
for  placing  the  latter,  which  depended  for  its  existence 
on  an  executive  order,  on  a  statutory  basis  with  enhan¬ 
ced  powers.  That  was  not,  however,  done  during  His 
Highness’  reign.  But  the  Legislative  Council  was  en¬ 
larged  in  1095  M.  E.  Provision  was  made  for  direct 
election  by  the  people  with  electorates  suitably  con¬ 
stituted.  The  property-qualification  wa's  fixed  sufficiently 
low  to  enable  the  substantial  land-holders  to  return  their 
chosen  representative.  For  the  first  time  the  right  to  vote 
at  election  to  the  Legislative  Council  was  granted  to  women. 
This  was  a  great  step  forward,  but  it  was  nothing  more  than 
an  act  of  justice.  The  women  of  Ksrala  have  always  been 
better  circumstanced  than  their  sisters  in  other  parts  of 
India  and  the  countries  of  the  west.  -  According  to  maru- 
makkafMyani  women  fprmecj  the  stopks  of  descent,  theft 
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children  and  the  children  of  their  daughters  succeeding  to 
the  ownership  of  tho  properties  belonging  to  the  Thdravad. 
The  female  education  in  Travancore  has  always  received 
the  admiring  commendation  of  Indian  statesmen.  Many 
women  had  already  proved  their  capacity  for  successful 
leadership  in  liberal  professions  as  well  as  in  humbler 
callings.  Several  had  risen  to  high  rank  in  the  service  of 
Government.  The  Maharaja  generously  resolved  to  initiate 
a  policy  of  giving  them  a  larger  share  in  politics  as  well. 
Separate  representation  was  granted  to  special  interests 
such  as  jenmies,  planters  and  merchants.  The  Municipal 
councils  in  the  State  were  also  given  the  privilege  of  return¬ 
ing  a  member.  It  was  then  that  the  right  of  election-  to 
the  council  was  recognised  by  statute.  Provision  was  also 
made  by  nomination  for  the  representation  of  certain  inter¬ 
ests  which  had  no, chance  at  the  polls.  The  rights  to  discuss 
the  budget  and  ask  questions  were  granted. 

But  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  as  to  the  method 
of  promulgation  adopted.  The  new  law  having  been  passed 
by  direct  promulgation  by  the  Sovereign  and  not  by  means 
of  a  bill  introduced  into  the  council  itself,  an  agitation 
was  started  to  complaining  against  this  method  of  pass¬ 
ing  laws.  It  was  contended  that  the  law  which  amended 
the  legislature  had  itself  to  be  passed  in  through  the 
council;  the  direct  promulgation  by  the  Sovereign  was 
ultra  vires  on  the  principle  that  a  right  once  granted  to  .a 
representative  assembly  could  never  be  taken  away  by 
the  grantor  or  his  successors.  Meetings  and  counter¬ 
meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The 
difference  of  view  was  only  in  regard  to  the  method  of 
promulgation.  All  parties  agreed  in  that  the  franchise 
should  be  wider  and  that  the  powers  of  the  council  larger. 
The  right  of  full  interpellation  by  the  asking  of  supplement¬ 
ary  questions  and  the  moving  of  resolution  on  matters  of 
public  interest  were  expressly  demanded.  The  reservation 
pf  the  prerogative  ip  the  Sovereign  to  niake  laws  independent 
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of  the  council  was  characterised  by  a  section  of  opinion  as 
an  infringement  of  rights  already  granted  to  the  people. 
The  Maharaja,  having  seen  the  working  of  the  reformed 
Indian  councils  in  British  India  became  alive  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  granting  larger  political  rights  to  his  subjects.  In 
1097  M.E.  a  law  was  therefore  passed,  the  Sovereign  pro¬ 
mulgating  it  as  on  the  previous  occasion.  Provision  was 
made  for  electing  a  larger  number  of  members  on  a  wider 
franchise.  The  maximum  strength  of  the  counoil  was 
raised  from  25  to  50  of  whom  15  alone  were  to  be  officials. 
There  were  to  be  35  non-official  members,  of  whom  28  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  electoral  constituencies,  general  and 
special.  The  qualification  for  vote  in  the  general  consti¬ 
tuencies  was  reduced  from  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tax  of  Rs.  25  to  one  of  Rs.  5.  Women  were  declared 
entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Legislature  as  members. 
All  facilities  were  given  to  the  electors  and  so  many 
as  209  polling-stations  were  sanctioned  to  be  established. 
But  the  number  of  voters  according  to  the  electoral 
rolls  was  only  below  a  hundred  thousand  forming  but 
2‘5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

Elections  were  conducted  without  any  disturbance. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Travancore  election  offences 
and  enquiries  law  (1097)  served  a  useful  purpose  by  remov¬ 
ing  as  far  as  possible  the  chances  of  corruption  and  mal¬ 
practice.  Formerly  petitions  questioning  the  legality  of  elec¬ 
tions  were  disposed  of  by  Government.  The  principle  of  in¬ 
dependent  election  demanded  that  a  body  of  persons  trained 
in  law  and  possessing  judicial  frame  of  mind  should  alone 
decide  election  disputes.  To  this  body  known  as  the  Election 
Commissioners  was  given  the  power  of  a  civil  court.  To  the 
council  so  constituted  was  granted  the  right  of  voting  on 
the  State  Budget.  This  was  a  great  advance;  for  hitherto 
the  non-official  members  could  not  do  anything  more  in 
the  direction  of  public  expenditure  than  expressing  their 
approval  or  disapproval  without  being  able  to  record  a 
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conjoint  definitive  opinion  in  directing  the  application  of 
funds.  The  budget  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  1098  were 
discussed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  council.  The  session 
lasted  eleven  days.  The  proceedings  of  the  council  evoked 
considerable  public  attention.  The  powers  of  the  council 
were  also  amplified  and  enlarged.  To  Maharaja  6r!  Miriam 
ThirunSl  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  Indian  ruler  to 
create  representative  institutions  in  the  State.  It  is  more 
remarkable  that  he  did  so  before  the  people  themselves  made 
any  kind  of  demand  for  the  same. 


If  the  Survey  Department  was  charged  with  the 
adoption  of  efficient  duties  in  regard  to  boundary  marks  and 
the  maintenance  of  land  records  the  law 
Registration.  reiating  to  the  registration  of  documents 
was  improved  in  order  to  safeguard  titles  by  providing 
more  efficient  rules  referring  to  the  transactions  of  the 
Registration  Department.  -Almost  97'5  per  cent,  of  the 
documents  relate  to  land;  this  large  mass  of  documents 
was  registered  with  marvellous  promptitude.  The  net 
receipts  from  the  Department  which  was  but  Rs.  70,978 
rose  to  Rs.  4,13,980  in  1099  M.E. 

Of  Sri  Mulam  Thirunal  it  may  legitimately  be  said 
that  all  the  departments  of  activity  in  the  State  met  with 
a  generous  response  from  His  Highness  and  received  kindly 
encouragement  from  the  first  day  of  his  accession  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life.  The  health  and  strength  of  the 
population,  the  problems  of  food,  the  claims  of  sanitation, 
the  fostering  of  education  calculated  to  build  up  intellectual 
vigour,  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  law,  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  along  with  the 
temporal  and  material,  all  these  channels  of  activity  re¬ 
ceived  their  motive-power  from  him.  The  administrative 
system  which  in  many  points  was  imperfect  was  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  reorganised.  The  Dewan  exercised  direct 
control  over  all  Departments.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent 
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in  signing  communications  and  consequently  little  time  was 
left  for  framing  any  higher  administrative  policy.  In  1095 
M.  E.  however,  considerable  change  was  effected  in  the 
system.  Under  the  new  scheme  Heads  of  Departments  and 
Offices  are  required  to  take  the  orders  of  the  Government 
in  all  questions  of  importance  which  are  not  provided  for  by 
laws,  rules  or  standing  orders.  The  communications  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  disposed  of  in  one  of  the  Sections  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat.  The  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  is  the  head  of 
the  Huzur  Office  and  assists  theDewan  in  the  work  of  admi¬ 
nistration.  All  correspondence  between  the  Heads  of  the 
various  Departments  and  the  Government  are  carried  on 
through  him.  The  Financial  Secretary  gives  advice  to 
Government  on  matters  of  public  finance.  On  questions  of 
law  the  Head  Sircar  Vakil1  is  the  adviser  to  Government. 
A  good  deal  of  decentralisation  of  power  was  effected  by 
investing* the  Heads  of  Departments  with  the  powers  of 
appointment,  transfer,  dismissal  etc..,  of  subordinates  up  to 
a  certain  limit  in  each  case. 

The  Maharaja  recognised  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service  was  the  first  condition  of  a  good  administra¬ 
tion,  and  he  realised  that  a  high  standard 
Public  Service.  0j  e(jUGati0n  and  a  reasonable  remunera¬ 
tion  for  work  done  would  alone  maintain  that  efficiency. 
For  the  first  time  Graduates  in  Law  were  appointed 
Munsiffs,  and  what  was  more,  one  of  those  appointments 
was  conferred  upon  a  member  of  the  bar.  The  pay  of  the 
ministerial  officers  in  the  courts  was  raised.  In  a  few 
years  all  the  different  Departments  obtained  the  benefit  of 
that  enlightened  policy.  The  Account  Test,  the  Revenue 
Test,  the  Criminal  Test  and  other  service  examinations  were 
introduced  and  a  rule  was  passed  that  the  appointment 
in  public  service  should  be  confined  to  qualified  men. 
The  scales  of  salaries  were  raised  from  time  to  time  and 
X  The  designation  has  been  now  ohanged  to  ‘Advocate-General*. 
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the  pay  of  the  public  servants  in  the  lower  grades  was  also 
enhanced.  Several  representations  were  made  to  the  Sircar 
regarding  the  need  for  enhancing  the  salaries  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  service  in  1096  M.  E. 
Government  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  deal  with 
the  question  comprehensively  instead  of  dealing  with  each 
departmental  reorganisation  separately.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  revision  of  salaries  of  all  posts, 
the  minimum  pay  of  which  was  less  than  Rs.  150  per 
mensem  except  in  the  Anchal  and  the  Ayurveda  Depart¬ 
ments  which  had  been  recently  reorganised.  In  pursuance 
of  the  committee’s  recommendations  the  revision  of  the 
staff  in  the  several  departments  in  the  State  was  under¬ 
taken  in  1097  M.  E. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  addition  to  these 
measures  calculated  towards  purity  of  seryice,  His 
Highness  was  pleased  to  reward  special  good  service  by 
the  presentation  of  gold  bangles  with  funds  from  his 
private  purse.  Pension  rules  were  modified  by  making 
provision  for  the  grant  of  pension  to  low-paid  subordi¬ 
nates  also.  Rules  were  passed  in  regard  to  the  grant  of 
leave  and  allowances.  The  benefit  of  the  pension  rules 
was  extended  to  the  constabulary  members  who  were 
obliged  to  contribute  a  small  fraction  of  their  pay  every 
month  to  superannuation  fund. 

-But  certain  restrictions  were  imposed-on-Government 
servants.  They  were  prohibited  from  taking  part  in 
political  movements  as  also  communicating  official  in¬ 
formation  of  a  confidential  character  to  the  newspapers  or 
criticising  governmental  measures.  At  the  same  time  pro¬ 
tection  was  afforded  to  them  against  dismissal  or  suspension 
except  on  definite,  well-established  grounds  (1072  M.E;).  ATo 
superior,  public  '/servant  was  to  be  dismissed  without  a 
formal  public  enquiry  .provided  for  by  the  rules,  the  enquiry 
being  conducted  by  a  commission  composed  of  one  or  more 
87  « 
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officers  of  position.1  The  previous  .sanction  of  the  Maharaja 
was  declared  necessary.  Inferior  servants  also  are  not  to  be 
.dismissed  except  on  grounds  such  as  dishonesty,  wilful 
negligence,  gross  insubordination,  proved  in  competency 
and  offences,  involving  moral  turpitude.  An  enquiry  was 
declared  necessary  in  their  case  as  well.  The  officers  inves¬ 
ted  with  appellate  authority  were  charged  with  individual 
and  independent  responsibility  in  dealing  out  justice. 
Consideration  was  to  be  given  to  the  previous  character 
of  the  accused  person. 

In  1080  Y.  P.  Madhava  Rao  expressed  the  consi¬ 
dered  opinion  that,  ‘both  in  regard  to  the  organisation  and 
the  personnel,  the  Travancore  administration  was  not  be¬ 
hind  that  of  other  Provinces  and  States’.  “In  regard  to  some 
Departments”,  he  remarked,  “it  is  quite  abreast,  if  notin 
advance,  of  other  administrations’",  a  remark  which,  in  the 
words  of  "the  Resident  Mr.  Andrew,  “is  all  the  more  grati¬ 
fying  as  coming  from  an  officer  who  has  had  long  experience 
of  the  administration  of  the  Mysore  State”.3  Dewan 
Rajagopalachary  also  said  some  years  afterwards  in  open 
Assembly  I  know  something,  Gentlemen,  of  the  public 
service  in  places  outside  Travancore,  and  you  may  take 
my  word  for  it,  that,  in'point  of  efficiency  and  honesty,  our 
service  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  other  service 
in  India”. 

..  .  ..-The  spread  of  education  created  a  growing  desire  on 
the  -part  of  the  subjects  of  His  Highness  the  Mahaf&ja  to 

.  •_  .  secure- employment  in  the  public  service 

Foreigners  and  public  fche  various  grades.-  They  began  to 

resent  the  importation  of  outsiders  when 
men  with  equal  qualification  were  believed  to  be  available 

1  On  this  point  see  Land  .Revenue  Manual,  Vol-  II,  pp;  98-103." 

2  Thirty-two  Years'  - Progress  of  Travancore  under  His  Highneeg  -Srf 
Molatn  Thir’unftJ  Maharaja  Sir  Rama  Varpia  by  Rao  Sahib  MahakaVi 

■  .Sr  Patameawata  Abstf^{Unpubli(h.edJ.;.  . 
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within  the  State,  The  charge  of  nepotism  was  often  made 
against  the  head  of  the  administration.  In  fact  very  few 
Dewans  have  escaped  the  charge.  So  early  as  in  the 
time,  of  Reddy  Rao  (1020  M.E.),  certain  relations  of  his,  who 
were  appointed  in  the.  Sircar  service,  were  required  by  the 
Madras  Government  to  retire.  The  question  assumed 
prominence  during  the  administration  of  Dewan  Rama  Rao* 
Tho  cry  of  Travanooreans  was  raised  in  emphatic  language. 
A  memorial  was  submitted  to  the  Mah^fSja  signed  by 
10,000  persons  complaining  of  the  denial  to  them  of  a  fair 
share  in  the  government  of  their  country  and  their 
systematic  exclusion  from  the  higher  grades  of  service  (1066 
M.  E.)  They  prayed  for  consideration  at  the  hands  of  His 
Highness  and  urged  the  necessity  to  enact  rules  restricting 
appointments  as  far  as  possible  to  the  natives.  A  counter- 
memorial  was  submitted,  the  object  of  which  was  ‘to  re¬ 
move  a  stigma  which  has  been  unjustly  and  unnecessarily 
cast  upon  the  administration.’  The  first  memorial  was 
submitted  by  K,  P.  Sankara  Menon  Esq,,  who  was  then  a 
Vakil  of  the  Madras  High  Court,  and  the  counter-memorial 
by  E.  Rama  Aiyar  Esq.,  High  Court  Vakil,  Quilon.  Both 
parties  waited  on  deputation  to  the  Dewan.  It  was 
announced  that  His  Highness  would  be  happy  to  give  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  people  of  the  classes  referred  to  in  the  former 
memorial  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  public 
service  and  the  ciroumstamces  of  the  country,  and  more  than 
all,  according  to  individual  merit  as  compared  with  other 
classes.  It  was  definitely  stated  that  educational  and  other 
qualifications  would  be  taken  into  due  consideration.  The 
then  state  of  society  would  not  permit  any  radical  measure 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  would  not  acquiesce. 
Any  such  measure  was  not  only  not  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  hut  would  rather  retard  the  progress  by 
developing  race-antagonism  calculated  to  do  much  mischief. 
In  regard  to  admitting  to  Travancore  service  men  from. out¬ 
side  .  the  country,  the  Government,  though  prepared  to  offer 
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every  inducement  to  duly  qualified  natives,  thought  it 
might  sometimes  be  desirable  to  bring  in  one  whose  training 
and  experience  in  the  much  larger  field  of  the  British 
service  would  improve  the  local  service  and  administration. 
Subject  to  these  restrictions,  the  petitioners  were  informed 
that  His  Highness  the  MahSrSja  desired  to  give  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  would  be  Imppy  to  advance  the  interests  in 
every  legitimate  way  and  to  give  effect  to  this  desire. 

Meanwhile,  newspapers  took  up  the  question  and 
kept  up  an  active  propaganda.  It  would  appear  that  some 
of  the  European  officers  in  the  service  also  encouraged  the 
agitation  by  giving  advice  and  contributing  articles  to  the 
press.  The  following  order  testifies  to  the  strength  of  the 
Government  in  taking  disciplinary  action  against  the 
officers  even  when  they  were  Europeans. 

“It  is  impossible  for  His  Highness’  Government  to 
lightly  pass  over  misconduct  so  gross  and  often  repeated  in 
spite  of  admonitions  and  punishments,  without  seriously 
impairing  the  discipline  of  the  public  service  and  affecting 
its  interests.  On  due  consideration,  therefore,  they  have 
concluded  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  remove  ' 
Surgeon  K —  from  the  service,  and  he  is  accordingly 
dismissed  from  the  Travaucore  service”. 

Lord  Connemara,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  who 
paid  a  visit  to  Travaucore  (1063  M.  E.)  to  find  out  the 
facts  on  the  spot,  was  satisfied  that  things  were  getting 
on  well.  Fairness  and  impartiality  were  the  watchwords 
of  His  Highness’  policy.  Writing  to  Dewan  Rama  Rao 
he  said,:— 

"  You  may  treat  all  recommendations  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  come  in  the  same  way.  Of  course,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  gain  popularity.  But  as  long  as  you  do 
your  duty  honestly  and  conscientiously,  you  can  well  afford 
to  despise  the  praise  of  self-interested  people.  I  only  wish 
other  public  officers  having  large  patronage  in  their  hands 
Will  follow  your  example,  gut  I  am  afraid  they  do  nqt, 
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Recommendations  carry  great  weight  in  public  appoint¬ 
ments.”  But  they  did  not  carry  much  weight  with  Rama 
Rao.  He  was  shy  even  of  giving  his  castemen  and  relatives 
their  proper  due.  Here  is  an  instance  in  point  of  his  having 
had  to  be  goaded  by  the  Maharaja.  “I  do  not  know  why 
you  have  not  written  about  the  increase  of  pay  to  the 
Director  of  Vernacular  Education . I  think  a  hard¬ 

working  and  deserving  man  should  not  suffer  simply  because 
he  happens  to  be  related  to  you”. 

The  public  service,  according  to  His  Highness,  was  to 
be  an  open  ground  for  competition. 

The  administration  of  the  Devaswams  also  received  due 
attention  of  the  Government.  The  Devaswam  lands  were 
separated  from  the  Sircar  lands  in  1087 
Dsvaawam .  Subsequently  the  question  of  separa¬ 

ting  Dsvaswams  from  the  Land  Revenue  administration  was 
considered  in  order  to  provide  for  non-Hindus  and  lower 
sections  of  Hindus  in  the  Land  Revenue  Department.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1095  M.  E.  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  official  and  two  non-official  members,  Hindus 
and  non-Hindus,  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  question  of  separating  the  administration  of  Sircar 
Devaswams  and  U t tupuras  from  the  control  of  the  Land 
Revenue  Department.  The  report  submitted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  considered  by  the  Government  and  final  orders 
passed  in  1097  M.  E.  A  Proclamation  was  issued  directing 
the  formation  of  a  Devaswam  Fund  and  the  organisation  of 
a  separate  Department  for  the  efficient  management  and 
control  of  the  Devaswams  with  effect  from  the  1st  of  Chin- 
gam  1098.  The  Proclamation  also  placed  the  holders  of 
Sircar  Devaswam-properties  on  a  footing  of  equality  with- 
the  holders  of  Pantamvahd,  lands.  The  Devaswam  Depart¬ 
ment  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  not  only  of  the^ 
Sircar  Devaswams  but  also  of  Japadakshinti  and  Vttupurdi 
y/itb  the  exception  of  the  Agrasala  at  the  capital,  and 
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personal  deposit  institutions.  With  the  formation  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  the  Devaswams  were  classified  into  Major,  Minor 
and  Petty  according  to  the  scale  of  expenditure  incurred. 

The  Military  Department  was  reorganised  and  lines 
were  constructed  at  PSngbdu.  The  police  force  was  placed 
.  _  .  on  a  systematic  footing  by  entertaining 

Departments*  educated  men  and  opening  a  police  training 
school  at  Trivandrum.  In  1062  M.  E,  the 
Central  Jail  was  removed  from  the  Fort  to  the  present  Jail . 
Buildings  at  Pajappura.  The  local  sub-jails  were  abolished. 
In  1092  M.  E.  five  police  districts  were  formed  and  the 
number  of  police  stations  and  outposts  was  increased. 
Industries  were  encouraged  by  organising  popular  lectures 
and  local  committees.  Scholarships  were  awarded  to 
students  to  proceed  on  industrial  studies  to  Europe  and 
America.  An  industrial  census  of  factories,  mills,  mines 
and  plantations  was  taken  in  1086  M.  E.  Several  Co¬ 
operative  Societies  were  established  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
mutual  help  by  organised  methods  (1089  M.  E.), 

The  growth  of  population  during  this  reign  has  been 
most  remarkable.  The  total  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1066  M.  E.  was  25,57,736.  In 
PTrogre08Dgand  1096’  rose  to  40,06,062.  Travancore  had 
an  average  density  of  361  persons  per 
sq.  mile  in  1066  M.E.  In  1096  M.E.  it  was  a  little  above  527 
•  per  sq.  mile.  Growth  of  towns  was  also  a  marked  feature. 
The  value  of  land  increased  considerably.  Extensive  areas 
were  brought  under  cultivation.  Natural  resources  were 
more  and  more  exploited.  The  condition  of  the  various 
classes  of  people  made  rapid  strides.  The  use  of  machinery 
was  gradually  adopted.  New  ideas  regarding  amenitiea  qf 
life  percolated  through  the  various  strata  of  society. 
European  ideals  of  life  and  manners  began  to  take  root 
among  the  people.  Communal  organisations  developecj 
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advocating  reform  in  social,  religious,  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  spheres.  Social  life  became  more  and  more  orderly. 
Orthodox  views  regarding  the  framework  of  society  slowly 
gave  way  to  ideas  of  brotherhood  of  man. 

Travancore  was  on  the  highroad  to  prosperity  in  the 
time  of  Sri  Mularn  Thirunsl.  This,  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  assiduous  work  and  pheno- 
Tbe^Mahar'aja  and  menal  industry  of  the  Sovereign  whose 
a  example  made  his  Dewans  equally  vigilant 
and  hard-working.  Of  these  Dewans  the  first  was  the  Hon. 
Ramiengar  0.  S.  I.  who  remained  in  Travancore^  after  His 
Highness’  accession  only  for  a  short  period.  He  retired  in 
Dhanu  1062  M.  E.  His  chief  contribution,  '  as  already 
mentioned,  was  the  inauguration  of  a  revenue  survey  and 
settlement. 

T.  Rama  Rao  0. 1.  E.,  his  successor  (1062-1067  M  E.) 
was  a  man  of  great  experience  of  the  country,  having  served 
in  different  offices  and  in  many  places  in  Travancore.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  people  and  strove  to  translate  the  wishes 
of  the  Maharaja  to  actual  measures  of  policy  calculated  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  subjects.  The  orders  issued 
by  the  Government  during  his.  administration  show  that  the 
minutest  details  relating  to  agriculture  were  carefully 
attended  to.  The  assignment  of  land  on  favourable  terms, 
the  extension  of  cultivation  by  offering  every  possible  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  ryots,  and  the  improvement  of  irrigational 
facilities  occupied  an  important  place  in  his  programme. 
The  district  officers 'were  asked  to  tour  frequently  within 
their  jurisdictions.  The  province  of  popular  rights  was 
extended.  The  onerous  obligations  of  certain  classes  of 
tax-payers  were  removed.  The  artisans’  interests  were 
safeguarded.  The  Division  Peishkars  were  instructed  to 
encourage  useful  industries  within  their  territorial  juris¬ 
dictions.  The  establishment  of  the  Legislative  Council  in 
1063  M.E.  was  a  measure  of  far-reaching  political  wisdom. 
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Several  beneficial  enactments  were  passed  to  ensure 
the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Iu  1062  M.  E,  penalties  for 
executing  documents  on  unstamped  cadjans  were  abolished. 
Arrears  of  fees  on  transfers  of  Sircar  P&ttam  lands  were 
remitted  in  the  same  year.  Better  administration  of 
opium  and  salt  monopolies  was  ensured  by  a  number  of 
enactments  in  1063  M.  E.  The  succession  fees  imposed  on 
distant  heirs  inheriting  the  properties  of  deceased  persons 
were  abolished (1063  M.E.).  The  rights  of  the  Jonmies  were 
safeguarded  by  another  law.  Until  that  time,  when  a.  tenant 
of  a  Jenmi  died  without  leaving  an  heir  to  succeed  him,  the 
Sircar  used  to  appropriate  the  lands  for  themselves.  It  was 
ruled  that  thereafter  the  Sircar  could  succeed  to  the  pro¬ 
perties  only  on  the  right  of  the  tenant,  and  not  as  sovereign. 
Another  measure  carried  out  by  the  Dewan  was  the  relief 
granted  to  the  Viruihikter.  Agriculture  was  encouraged  by 
permitting  people  to  reclaim  the  Bhores  of  backwaters  on 
condition  that  the  land  thus  recovered  might  be  enjoyed  for 
five  years  free  of  tax.  Rama  Rao  was  loved  and  respected 
by  the  people. 

S.  Shungrasoobyor  C.  I.  E.  (1068-1073)  who  succeeded 
him  was  an  officer  with  a  large  administrative  experience, 
having  risen  to  the  position  of  Dewan  by  dint  of  hard 
work  and  intelligen  oe.  Pie  opened  a  large  number  of  schools, 
both  English  and  Malayalam,  devised  a  system  of  grants-in- 
aid,  established  a  Normal  School  to  train  teachers  and  made 
efficient  arrangements  for  inspection  and  control.  The 
Ayurvedic  system  of  medical  treatment  was  encouraged.  An 
agricultural  demonstration  farm  was  started  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  school  of  arts  reorganised  and  made  efficient.  Among 
the  public  works  sanctioned  in  bis  time  was  the  KAthay&r 
Project  which  has  resulted  in  immense  good  to  the  country 
by  turning  the  waterless  tracts  of  South  Travancore  into 
smiling  paddy  fields.  The  Dewan  was  not  immune  from 
strong  and  sometimes  violent  criticism  in  the  newspapers 
which  were  becoming  a  power  in  the  land.  But  Travancore 
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now  appreciates  the  good  work  done  by  Shungrasoobyer. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Dewans  who  had  his  official 
residence  at  BhaktlnvilSs. 

Dewan  Bahadur  Krishnaswamy  Rao  C.I.E.  (1073-1079) 
succeeded  Shungrasoobyer  as  Dewan.  He  was  no  inno¬ 
vator;  but  he  moved  with  the  times  under  the  guidance  of 
the  ruler  who  knew7  the  country  and  its  administration 
better  than  any  of  his  ministers.  The  introduction  of  the 
railway  into  Travancore  by  extending  the  line  from  Tinne- 
velly  to  Quilon  was  effected  during  his  dewanship.  A 
scheme  for  the  organisation  of  a  new  battalion  of  500  men 
known  as  the  ‘Imperial  Service  Corps’  was  sanctioned. 
The  disputes  between  the  Travancore  Government  and  the 
PtxnjSr  Chief  regarding  Karuran  Devan  Hills  and  Anjansd 
Valley  were  amicably  settled.  The  two  battalions  of  Nayar 
soldiers  were  amalgamated. 

V.  P.  Madhava  Rao  C.  I.  K  (1079-1081)  came  from 
the  Mysore  service  with  large  schemes  of  reform.  He 
remained  in  Travancore  only  for  two  years.  But  during 
that  short  period  he  made  ■  his  mark  on  the  admi¬ 
nistrative  machinery.  Stringent  orders  were  issued  for 
the  speedy  termination  of  the  Settlement  operations.  Tax¬ 
ation  in  kiud  was  abolished.  This  was  a  bold  step,  but 
the  various  rules  which  had  been  passed  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  few  decades  having  proved  ineffective  the 
application  of  a  drastic  remedy  was  abundantly  justified. 
The  whole  country  hailed  the  measure  as  an  act  of  deliver¬ 
ance.  Another  important  measure  which  is  associated  with 
Madhava  Rao,  the  one  which  made  his  name  a  household 
word  in  Travancore,  was  the  inauguration  of  the  Sri  Malam 
Popular  Assembly. 

One  of  the  other  important  schemes  carried  out  by 
Madhava  Rao  was  the  account  reform.  It  was  introduced 
in  1080  M.  E.  This  was  a  far-reaching  measure  which 
brought  great  changes  in  the  working  of  the  financial 
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administration.  The  reform  in  its  complete  form  comprised 
of  : — 

1.  *Rules  in  regard  to  financial  responsibility  and 
general  control, 

2.  Budget  Rules  and  Procedure, 

3.  Procedure  in  the  Central  Account  and  Audit 
Office,  and' 

4.  Treasury  procedure. 

All  the  so-called  ‘departmental  treasuries’  were 
abolished.  The  remaining  ones  have  been  constituted  as  in¬ 
dependent  treasuries  each  submitting  its  accounts  direct 
to  the  Central  Account  and  Audit  Office  and  not  through 
the  Huzur  Treasury  by  means  of  numerous  unnecessary 
transfers  and  exchange  of  nominal  bills,  receipts  or 
acknowledgments  as  heretofore.  The  treasuries  were 
directed  to  report  their  daily  transactions  in  full  detail 
with  all  the  vouchers  in  support  of  their  payments 
direct  to  the  Central  Audit  and  Account  Office.  The 
Account  and  Audit  Officer  was  required  to  audit  and 
pass  the  accounts  from  day  to  day  as  they  were  received, 
challenging  all  irregular  and  unauthorised  payments  ancl 
directing  the  treasuries  and  officers  concerned  to  rectify 
mistakes  or  to  refund  the  amount 'without  fail  by  deduction 
‘  or  short  withdrawal  in  the  next  bill.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  the  Central  Account  and  Audit  Office  was  to  submit 
to  Government  a  statement  of  total  receipts  into  and  issues 
from  the  treasuries  during  the  month,  with  opening,  and 
closing  balances,  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
during  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  under  all  the  major 
heads  of  account.  A  set  of  rules  was  framed  for  the 
guidance  of  Heads  of  Departments  and  Offices  in  regard 
to  remittances  of  their  revenue  collections  into  these 
treasuries,  the  obtaining  of  funds  therefrom  and  the 
making  and  recording  of  payments  out  of  such  funds  to 
their  establishments  and  on  account  of  contingent-  and  other 


This  passage  is  taken  from  the  Travanoore  Administration  Report. 
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fluctuating  charges.  A  system  of  budget  audit  and  control 
was  also  introduced.  Service  laws  for  the  State  were 
compiled  in  1080.  The  account  system  introduced  by 
Madhava  Rao  was  efficient. 

Madhava  Rao  is  remembered  with  gratitude  by  the 
people  of  Travancore.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  inaugur¬ 
ation  of  the  Assembly  he  visited  this  State  again  to 
preside  over  the  celebration  of  its  Silver  Jubilee.  In  wel¬ 
coming  him  an  experienced  member  of  the  Assembly  said; 
“No  administrator  of  modern  times  is  held  in  greater  esteem 
and  affection  than  your  worthy  self.  Your  name  has 
entered  into  the  very  frame  of  our  life.  You  are  respected 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country  as  the 
father  of  the  Popular  Assembly,  the  successful  surgeon  who 
removed  the  unhealthy  excrescences  which  hampered 
the  Settlement  operations,  the  harbinger  of  an  up-to-date 
system  of  public  accounts,  the  Hercules  who  freed  the 
people  from  the  hydra-headed  dangers  of  taxation  in  kind 
and  the  viruihi  system,  and  the  high-priest  of  a  renovated 
■political  life.” 

Dewan  Bahadur  S.  Gopalacbari  who  held  the  office  in 
1082  M.E.  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  strength.  But  he  had 
no  democratic  leanings.  Even  the  session  of  the  Sri  Mulam 
Popular  Assembly  was  suspended.  In  a  meeting  held  at 
the  capital  to  protest  against  this  change  of  policy  the 
action  of  the  Dewan  was  described  as  an  attempt  to  put  the 
people  of  Travancore  under  ‘political  chloroform-.’  The 
Maharaja,  however,  commanded  that  the  Assembly  should 
continue  and  grow. 

The  watchword  of  his  successor  Sir*  P.  Rajagopala- 
chari  K.  C.  s.  1.(1083-1089)  was  efficiency  in  public  service. 
His  driving  power  was  great  and  he  knew  to  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  work  from  the  officers.  It  was  in  his  administration  that 
primary  education  was  made  free.  The  backward  communi¬ 
ties  had  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart.  Many  schools  were 
Tin  jppntfoijing  the  titles  of  the  Dews,  chronology  has  pot  be?n  adhered  jo, 
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opened  to  Parayas,  Pulayas  and  others  who  were  then 
regarded  as  ‘unapproachables’.  The  encouragement  of 
agriculture  was  a  main  plank  in  his  programme:  The 
inauguration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  merits 
particular  mention.  The  VembanSd  reclamation  scheme 
was  pushed  on  with  vigour.  The  KuihaJcappS'Uam  lands 
in  Pallippuram  were  registered  as  private  holdings  in 
the  names  of  such  of  the  tenants  as  paid  the  prescribed 
price  which  was  fixed  reasonably  low.  The  conservation 
of  the  forests  in  the  State  was  also  proceeded  with  under  a 
well-regulated  system.  The  management  of  temples  was 
placed  on  a  proper  footing.  For  a  long  time  the  income  from 
the  land  belonging  to  temples  was  being  mixed  up  with  the 
general  revenues  of  the  State.  The  non-Hindus  complained 
against  the  utilisation  of  Sircar  money  for  Hindu  temples. 
It  was  found  that  when  Munro  assumed  the  temples  for 
management,  their  properties  were  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Government.  It  was  also  found  that  the  Government 
was  managing  temples  in  pursuance  of  a  trust.  The  scale  of 
expenditure  in  the  religious  institutions  was  therefore 
fixed.  A  Geological  Department  was  organised  (1083).  In 
1085  an  Education  Code  was  compiled. 

The  account  reform  introduced  during  Madhava 
Kao’s  administration  was  further  enlarged  and  modified 
in  1084  on  the  lines  recommended  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Gordon, 
Accountant-General,  Burma.  Divisional  Treasuries  were 
created  with  effect  from  1st  Dhanu  1084.  The  pre-audit  of 
all  travelling  allowance  claims,  except  those  payable  at 
Trivandrum,  was  discontinued  from  the  1st  Medam  1084. 
On  the  suggestions  of  the  Speoial  Account  Officer  certain 
modifications  were  made  in  regard  to  the  lines  on  which 
the  outside  audit  and  inspection  work  was  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Out  Audit  Branch  of  the  Office. 

The  Dewari,  however,  did  not  enjoy  immunity  from 
public  criticism.  Several  measures  of  policy  adopted  by 
the  Government  were  vehemently  attacked  in  the  press 
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by  some  sections  of  the  people,  K.  Ramakrishna  Pillai, 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  Swadesabhimani ,  a  popular 
Malayalam  periodical,  who  was  prominent  among  them  was 
deported  by  a  Royal  Proclamation  in  1086  M.  E.  for  writing 
articles  which  were  considered  to  be  objectionable  in  the 
interests  of  the  State. 

Sir  P.  Rajagopalachari  was  succeeded  by  Dewan 
Bahadur  Sir  M.  Krishnan  Nair  (1089-1095).  His  period  of 
administration  was  one  of  great  prosperity  although  the  great 
world  war  of  Europe  was  shaking  the  whole  British  Empire 
to  its  very  foundations.  Travancore  readily  offered  her 
services  to  Great  Britain  by  providing  soldiers  and  money. 
Measures  were  adopted  to  procure  provisions  and  other 
necessary  articles.  Many  Travancoreans  fought  and  fell 
in  the  fields  of  battle  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  A 
cenotaph  erected  in  a  prominent  part  of  Trivandrum  attests 
their  selfless  services  for  the  cause  of  the  empire.  It  was 
durjng  this  administration  that  a  scheme  was  organised  for 
the  encouragement  of  industrial  and  technical  education. 
Many  technical  schools  were  established,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Sri  Mala  Rama  Varma  Technical 
Institute  at  Nagercoil,  the  Sri  Mfilam  Technical  Institute, 
at  Trivandrum  and  the  Weaving  Institute  at  Sttingal. 
Co-operative  Societies  were  reorganised  and  strengthened 
and  a  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies  was  appointed. 

Dewan  Bahadur  Raghaviah  C.  S.  I.  (1095-1100)  was 
the  last  Dewan  who  served  the  Mahstraja.  He  was  a  good 
financier  and  an  able  administrator.  Land  revenue  admini¬ 
stration  underwent  considerable  change  during  his  time. 
The  Padmansbhapuram  and  Trivandrum  Divisions  were 
combined  into  one,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  Divisions 
to  four.  A  law  was  passed  for  imposing  a  tax  on  incomes. 
Among  the  great  reforms  effected  were  the  separation 
of  the  Devaswams  from  the  control  of  the  Land  Revenue 
Department  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  In  1096  ' 
Jd,  IS.  a  strike  was  organised,  by  the  students  consequent; 
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on  the  raising  of  fees  in  the  schools.  The  agitation  soon 
subsided. 

The  reign  of  Sri  Mulam  Thirunal  witnessed  many 
other  important  events  which  deserve  notice.  Two  years 
after  His  Highness’  accession  the  Golden 
ea  iDg  even  i.  jub.je0  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Empress 

of  India  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  splendour  (16th 
and  17th  February  1887).  In  commemoration  of  this  great 
event  two  institutions,  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Town  Hall  at 
Trivandrum  and  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Women  at 
Quilon,  were  founded.  The  Kharitha  received  from  the 
Viceroy  in  connection  with  the  celebration  was  as  follows: — 

“  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  have  hoard  of  the 
preparations  which  Your  Highness  has  made  in  order  to 
commemorate,  in  a  manner  befitting  the  occasion,  the  fiftieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
Empress  of  India.  I  shall  not  fail  to  inform  Her  Majesty 
of  this  spontaneous  expression  of  loyalty  and  affection  on 
your  part.  Queen  Victoria’s  long  tranquil  rule  has  been 
marked  throughout  her  wide  dominions  by  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  millions  entrusted  to  her 
charge.  In  India,  it  has  established  an  uninterrupted  and 
unbroken  peace;  and  under  its  protecting  shelter,  the  Ruling 
Chiefs  of  this  country,  undisturbed  by  the  fear  of  invasion 
from  without  or  of  revolution  from  within,  have  been  able 
to  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  the  welfare  of  their 
subjects  and  to  the  moral  and  material  advancement  of  their 
States.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  Your  Highness  has  so 
readily  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  auspicious 
occasion  to  show  your  just  appreciation  of  the  great  benefits 
you  have  experienced  under  the  benign  and  beneficent  rule 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  our 
Gracious  Sovereign’s  desire  to  extend  to  you,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  her  warm  sympathy  and  hearty  assistance,  to  support 
your  authority,  enhance  your  personal  consideration,  and  to 
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maintain  unbroken  the  cordial  relations  which  have  at  all 
times  subsisted  between  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and 
Your  Highness.”  Ten  years  later  in  1897  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  was  celebrated.  The  Trivandrum  Public  Library 
and  the  Victoria  Hospital  were  founded  in  commemoration 
of  the  event. 


In  1064  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  was  invested 
with  the-  insignia  of  “Knight  Grand  Commander  of 
the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of 
^hnes?  India.”  In  1899  (1074  M.  E.)  the  Queen 
Empress  was  pleased  to  grant  as  a  personal 
distinction  an  addition  of  two  guns,  to  the  salute  of  nine¬ 
teen  guns  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  Maharaja  was  also  the 
recipient  of  several  other  titles  and  honours. 

The  Maharaja  was  a  devoted  Hindu  and  was  zealous 
in  the  observance  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies  and  rituals. 

The  sexennial  ceremony  called  the 
KulaSekhara  Perumaj.  j furajapam  was  regularly  conducted. 
Pddrnagarbham  and  Hiranyagarbham  were  performed  in  all 
their  details  in  1067  and  1069  respectively  and  the  title  of 
Kulasekhara  Perumal  was  duly  assumed. 

Numerous  distinguished  personages  visited  Travan- 
core  during  the  Maharaja’s  reign.  In  1061  M.  E.  the 
Elayaraja  of  Cochin  paid  a  visit  to  Travan- 
»tXS8hed  c01'e‘  Ij01'(I  Connemara,  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  was  received  by  the  Maharaja 
in  1063.  In  1065  the  ruling  family  had  the  privilege  of 
entertaining  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  England. 
Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales  arrived  at  Courtallam  on  3rd 
..December  1889.  No  efforts  were  spared  to  give  His  Royal 
Highness  a  great  reception.  He  saw  various  places  in 
Travancore  and  was  highly  impressed  with  the  beauties 
of  nature,  the  social  habits  of  the  people  and  the  working 
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of  the  governmental  institutions.  Two  Governors  of  Madras, 
Lord  Wenlock  and  Lord  Havelock  visited  Travancore,  the 
former  in  1067  M.E.  and  the  latter  in  1072  M.E,  In  1893  the 
Raja,  of  Puducottah  came  on  a  visit  to  Trivandrum.  In  1900 
A.D.  Lord  Ourzon,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  visited  Travancore. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  representative  of  the  British 
Crown  in  India  paid  a  visit  to  this  State.  In  November 
1900  the  Viceroy  reached  the  capital  where  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  received  him.  A  warm  welcome  was  accorded 
to  His  Excellency.  This  visit  was  commemorated  by  insti¬ 
tuting  an  annual  prize  of  the  value  of  Rs.  500  called  the 
‘Curzon  Prize’  in  the  Madras  University  to  encourage 
original  research. 

Among  the  later  visitors  to  Travancore  were  Lord 
Ampthill,  Governor  of  Madras  (1902),  the  Raja  of  Cochin 
(1903),  the  Raja  of  Benares  (1905),  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Madras  (1906),  Lord  Kitchener  (1908),  SankarS- 
ohSrya  of  Sringeri  (1910),  Lord  Pentland,  Governor  of 
Madras  (1915),  the  Maharaja  of  Baroda  (1915),  and  Lord 
Willingdon,  Governor  of  Madras  (1921). 

The  Maharaja  made  several  tours  outside  the  State, 
Before  his  accession  he  had  visited  Cochin,  the  British  Dis¬ 
loyal  tours  Malabar,  Bangalore  and  Madras.  In 

1063  he  visited  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  At 
Bombay  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore 
and  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  In  1065  the  Maharaja  made 
another  tour  visiting  several  historical  places  and  religious 
centres  like  Benares  and  Rams^waram.  In  1070  M.  E.  he 
went  to  Madras  to  meet  Lord  Elgin,  the  Viceroy  of  India. 
In  1078  the  Maharaja  proceeded  to  Delhi  to  take  part  in  the 
Imperial  Coronation  ceremony  of  Edward  VII.  In  1080  he 
undertook  two  return  visits,  one  to  the  RSja  of  Cochin  and 
the  other  to  the  Governor  of  Madras.  In  1084  he  again 
proceeded  to  Madras  to  meet  Lord  Min  to,  the  Viceroy  of 
India.  In  1096  the  Maharaja  visited  Mysore.  The  next  year 
(1097)  he  went  to  Madras  to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales  who 
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had  come  there  on  tour.  The  Maharaja  received  numerous 
addresses  of  welcome  from  several  public  bodies  and 
associations  in  the  course  of  his  tours. 

In  1901  Travail  core  shared  the  great  calamity  which 
befell  the  empire  by  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
accession  of  her  son,  Edward  VII,  was 
The BUng  I^mperor’s  hai]ed  with  great  joy  and  loyalty.  The 
Maharaja  attended  the  Coronation  Durbar 
which  was  held  at  Delhi  in  January  1903.  His  Majesty 
the  King  Emperor  was  pleased  to  confer  on  the  Maharaja 
the  insignia  of  ‘  Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the  Most 
Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire.’1  His  Highness 
was  invested  with  it  on  3rd  January  1903.  The  Maharaja 
also  received  the  Delhi  Durbar  Medal  awarded  by  the 
Viceroy. 

The  Maharaja  was  fortunate  in  his  relations  with 
the  British  Government  and  his  own  subjects.  But  his 
domestic  life  was  always  tinged  with 
Royal^amily.  sadness.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
Sri  Mulam  Thirunal  lost  his  mother  and 
father  very  early  in  life.  His  elder  brother  At'ham  Thirunal 
died  in  1052  M.  E.,  nine  years  before  his  accession.  After 
His  Highness"  accession  several  members  of  the  royal 
family  met  with  premature  death.  The  Junior  Rani, 
Parvathi  Bayi,  died  on  the  31st-  Kanni  1069  M.  E.  Two 
years  later,  on  4th  Vrischikam  1071  M.  E.,  Prince  K§rala 
Varma,  her  eldest  son  also  died.  On  25th  Kanni  1076  M.  E. 


1  The  full  title  of  the  Mah&r&ja  was  Sri  Padmanabhadasa  Vanchipala  Sir 
Rfcma  Varma  KulaSekhara  Kirltapathi  Manne  Sultan  Maharajaraje 
Ramaraja  Bahadur  Shamsher  Jung,  Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  Knight  Grand  Commander  of 
the  Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  F.  M.  U.,  M.  R.  A.  S., 
F-  R.  G.  S.,  Officer  de  la  Instruction  Publius,  Maharaja. 

89 
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Prince  Mart'h&nda  Varma  died.  He  was  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Curzon  “an  amiable  and  accomplished  prince,  a  man  of 
culture,  of  travel  and  of  learning,  the  first  Graduate  among 
all  the  Indian  Princes  who  seemed  destined  to  cast  a  fresh 
lustre  upon  the  name  of  the  famous  ancestor  which  he 
bore.”  On  24th  Edavam  the  same  year  Prince  fema 
Varma,  the  Elaya  P&ja,  and  on  2nd  Mithunam  Lakshmi 
Bayi,  the  Senior  Rani,  passed  away  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  whole  State. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  ruling  line  two  Princesses 
were  adopted  into  the  royal  family  from  MAvelikkafa, 
on  loth  Chingam  1076  M.  E.  Ii.  II.  Ssthu  Lakshmi  Bayi 
and  PI.  H.  Sethu  Parvatbi  Bayi  were  the  princesses  so 
adopted.  The  family  of  Mavelikkara  is  a  branch  of  the 
Kolat'hunSd  stock  and  has  been  long  connected  with  the 
ruling  family  of  Travancore.  The  V aliya  Koyil  Tbampuran, 
Kerala  Varma,  looked  after  the^n  as  guardian.  On  24th 
Medam  1081  M.  E„  PI.  H.  Sethu  Lakshmi  Bayi,  the  Senior 
MahSrgni,  was  married  to  M.  R.  Ry.  Rama  Varma  KQyil 
ThampurSn  Avl.  On  12th  Msdam  1082  M.E.,  PI.  H.  MahSP 
rani  Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi  was  married  to  M.  R.  Ry.  ftavi 
Varma  Koyil  Thampuran  Avl.,  B.  A. 

The  reign  of  Sri  Mulam  Thirun&l  was  on  the  whole 
very  peaceful.  But  notwithstanding  good  government  there 
were  occasions  in  which  serious  breaches 
of  the  peace  were  threatened.  One  of  the 
most  serious  was  the  Chalai  riot  of  1083  M.E.,  the  result  of 
a  misguided  activity  in  which  a  considerable  number  of 
non-Travancoreans  took  part.  The  riot  had  its  origin  in  a 
clash  between  some  merchants  and  the  police.  A  large  crowd 
collected  in  front  of  the  palace;  the  police  were  belaboured 
and  the  Chalai  police  station  was  burnt  down.  The  military 
had  to  be  called  in.  The  quelling  of  the  riot-was  followed  by 
numerous  arrests.  A  large  number  of  people  were  convicted 
by  the  Court  of  Session.  But  the  High  Court  on  appeal 
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acquitted  them  all.  The  Session  Judge  who  decided  the 
oase  was  placed  under  suspension  and  afterwards  appointed 
as  Division  Peishkar  and  District  Magistrate.  There  had 
been  other  riots  before  and  since.  One  of  the  earliest 
occurred  at  Alleppey.  The  so-called  Pulaya  riots  in  NeyySt- 
tinkara  taluk  and  adjacent  places,  the  riot  at  TalaySlap- 
pararnbu  in  Yaikaxn  and  the  riot  at  Cape  Comorin  were 
among  the  more  serious.  They  had  to  be  put  down  by  the 
strong  hand.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  these  riots  had 
their  origin  in  local  disputes  or  communal  tension  and  did 
not  mean  an  organised  attempt  to  overawe  the  Government  - 
by  force  or  the  show  of  force. 

In  1086  M.  E.  the  Maharaja  completed  twenty-five 
years  of  his  beneficent  rule.  Throughout  the  country  the 
people  expressed  their  happiness  and  de- 
iver  uiee.  monstrated  their  enthusiasm.  The  auspici¬ 
ous  event  was  hailed  with  great  joy  by  His  Highness’ 
subjects  and  was  celebrated  with  loyal  rejoicings  in  every 
town  and  village  in  the  State. 

King  Edward  VII  died  in  1910  and  was  succeeded  by 
King  George  V.  A  Coronation  Durbar  was  held  at  Delhi 
on  the  12th  December  1911.  Their  Imperial 
Delhi  Durbar.  ]yjajeg^es  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary 
were  pleased  to  attend  in  person.  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja  participated  in  the  functions.  On  that  occasion  the 
Maharaja  had  the  honour  of  an  audience  with  Their 


On  22nd  Thulsm  1088  Her  Highness  Mahafani 
PSrvathi  Bayi  gave  birth  to  a  son,  His  Highness  Sri  Ohithra 
ThirunSl  Bala  Rama  Varma,  the  present 
Princes  and  Maharaja.  A  daughter  was  born  to  Her  , 
Princesses.  Highnegg  Qn  2nd  Kanni  1092  M.  E„  H.  H. 

Karthika  Thirunal  Dalrshmi  Bayi.  OnOthMlnam  1097  M..E, 
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Her  Highness  gave  birth  to  a  second  son,  H.  H.  Sri 
Uthratam  Thirun&l  Msrt’handa  Varma,  who  is  now  the 
Elaya  Raja.  On  the  15tli  Dhanu  1099  Her  Highness  the 
MahSrani  Lakshmi  Bayi  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  H.  H. 
Uthram  Thirun&l  Lalithsmba  Bayi. 

The  great  European  war  that  broke  out  in  1914  con¬ 
siderably  affected  the  financial  condition  of  the  State.  The 
revenue  and  receipts  of  the  Sircar 
The  Great  War.  which  had  been  steadily  increasing 
from  year  to  year  received  a  set  back  in  1090.  The 
circumstances  had  their  natural  repercussions  on  the 
transactions  of  the  people  and  the  State.  The  revenue 
under  Customs,  Stamps,  and  Registration  fell  during  the 
year.  But  the  receipts  under  ‘Interest’  increased  in  1092  to 
Rs.  2,09,975  as  a  result  of  the  investment  during  the  year 
of  fifteen  lakhs  of  British  rupees  in  the  Government  of 
India  War  Bonds.  In  1093  an  additional  investment  of 
Bh.  Rs.  ten  lakhs  was  made  in  the  War  Bonds.  The 
expenditure  of  1093  was  more  than  that  of  any  preceding 
year,  with  the  exception  of  1090,  which  was  an  excep¬ 
tional  year  both  in  regard  to  receipts  and  expenditure. 
In  1093  extraordinary  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
8  lakhs  of  rupees  had  to  be  incurred  on  account  of  the 
Muraj&pam  ceremony,  the  Shashtyabdapvrihi  of  His  High¬ 
ness  the  Maharaja  and  the  contribution  to  the  War  Funds. 

In  Kanni  1093  M.  E.,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
completed  his  sixtieth  year  of  age.  The  Shashtyabdapurihi 
was  celebrated  by  His  Highness’  subjects 
has  jya  apar  i.  -n  capital  and  in  every  town  and 
village  in  the  moffussil  with  jubilant  enthusiasm  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  His  Highness  was  pleased  to  receive  a 
public  address  presented  by  the  people.  The  Industrial 
Museum  at  Trivandrum  was  started  in  commemoration  of 
this  happy  event  and  is  called  “Sri  Mulam  Shastyabdapurt'hi 
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Memorial  Institute.”  Under  the  auspices  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  the  Sri  Mulam  Thirunal  day  is  celebrated  annually. 
Many  poems  were  composed  in  honour  of  the  event  in 
Sanskrit  and  Malayalam.  Mangdlamcinjari  is  promin¬ 
ent  among  the  Malayalam  poems.  Among  the  Sanskrit 
works  regarding  the  S'h&shti'purihi  is  the  Va.nchmdra  vilSsam, 
a  poem  in  eight  cantos. 

In  July  1923,  His  Majesty  the  King  Emperor  was 
graciously  pleased  to  appoint  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
Honorary  Colonel  of  the  10th  Battalion,  3rd  Madras 
Regiment.  In  the  same  year  Travancore,  along  with, 
the  other  South  Indian  States  Cochin,  Puducottah,  Sandur 
and  Banganappally,  was  placed  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Till  that  time  these  States, 
it  may  be  remembered,  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Madras  Government.  The  title  of  the  British  Resident 
in  the  Travancore  Court  was  changed  as  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General,  Madras  States. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  Maharaja  was  not  very 
happy  in  the  later  period,  after  the  death  of  his  nephews 
and  the  Ranis  of  Attingal.  His  first  con- 
Domestic  life.  wb0  belonged  to  the  Yagercoil  Amma 

Vldhi,  died  before  his  accession.  For  many  years  the 
Maharaja  lived  single.  In  1074  M.  E.  he  espoused  a  lady 
from  a  middle  class  Rayar  family  in  Trivandrum  and 
conferred  aristocratic  status  on  her  by  adopting  her 
along  with  the  other  members  of  her  family  into  the 
Vata&sri  Amma  Vldu.  This  was  in  conformity  with  the 
old  custom.  The  spouses  of  Sri  Ayilyam  Thirunal  and 
ViSalcham  Thirunal  belonged  to  the  Nagercoil  Amma  Vldu 
and  the  Arumana  Amma  Vldu  respectively.  The  other 
Amma  Vidus  of  prominence  are  those  of  Tiruvattar  and 
Tanchavttr.  The  consorts  of  the  Maharajas  of  Travancore 
are  known  as  Ammdclis.  They  have  been  always  from 
tbe  Nay ar  community, 
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The  period  of  the  Maharaja’s  reign  was  remarkable 
for  the  development  of  literature  and  arts.  Malay&lam 
language  and  literature  made  rapid  pro- 
Literature  and  Arts.  gregg>  Many  writers  of  distinction  in 
poetry  as  well  as  in  prose  made  their  rich  contribution 
to  MalaySlam.  In  literature  it  was  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion,  when  old  Sanskrit  ideals  of  composition  gradually 
gave  place  to  models  and  ideas  of  the  West.  The 
influence  of  English  was  a  marked  feature  in  the  new 
development,  especially  in  prose  composition.  The  press 
played  a  very  prominent  part.  The  growth  of  journalism 
was  an  important  factor  which  served  to  disseminate 
culture  and  encourage  the  development  of  light  liter- 
ature,  short  stories  and  short  lyrical  poems.  Numerous 
periodicals  were  published  by  private  agencies.  Novels  of 
the  western  type  were  written  by  several  authors  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  Literary  criticism  of  the>we stern  type  drew  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  heritage  of  the  Malayan's. 
All  the  fine  arts  received  due  encouragement. 

The  last  year  of  the  reign  was  clouded  by  troubles 
An  unusually  long  and  heavy  monsoon  caused  a  great  flood 
and. people  throughout  the  State  were  put 
^Mahlfaja^0  to  extreme  difficulties.  Measures  were 
adopted  for  giving  relief  to  the  areas 
affected  by  the  flood.  There  was  further  trouble  on  account 
of  the  agitation  by  certain  sections  of  the  people  to 
throw  open  the  approach  roads  near  the  important  temples 
in  the  State  for  the  so-called  ‘unapproachables.’  The 
agitation  led  to  a  Sathyagraha  at  Vaikam.  Amidst  these 
troubles  the  Maharaja  passed  away  to  the  great  sorrow  of 
all  his  subjects  on  the  23rd  Karkatakam  1099  M.  E.  The 
funeral  obsequies  were  performed  the  next  morning  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  deeply  sorrowing  people, 
The  reign  of  Sri  Malam  Thirunal  was  one  of  the  longest 
as  w«U  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  Travangore, 
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Maharani  Sethu  Lakshmi  Bayi  (Regent) 
1100-1107  M.  E. 

At  the  time  of  the  demise  of  Mahgrgja  §rl  Mnlam 
ThirimSl  His  Highness  Sri  Ghithra  Thirunal,  the  heir 
apparent,  was  only  twelve  years  old.  His  Highness  was 
formally  installed  on  the  17 bh  Ohingam  1100  M.  E.  (1st 
September  1924).  Her  Highness  the  Senior  Maharani 
Ssthu  Lakshmi  Bayi  was  “by  order  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor-General -in-Council  proclaimed  Regent  to  rule  the 
State  and  control  the  administration  thereof  until  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  shall  have  completed  his  eighteenth 
year.”  „ 

Dewan  Bahadur  Raghaviah  continued  as  Dewan  till 
ldavam  1100,  when  he  reverted  to  the  British  service. 

M.  E.  Watts  was  appointed  as  his  sue- 
M  "EMVatts  cess01'-  This  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  a  non-Hindu  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Dewan  since  Munro’s  time.1  The  appointment 
of  Watts  was  not  looked  upon  with  favour  by  certain 
classes  of  the  people.  The  deviation  was  objected  to 
on  the  ground  that  a  non-Hindu  would  not  be  able  to 
control  the  administration  of  temples.  The  Dewan  was 
therefore  relieved  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Devaswams.  The 
administration  of  Devaswams  was  entrusted  to  the  Deva- 
swam  Commissioner  who  was  made  directly  responsible 
to  H.  H.  the  MahSrgpI  Regent.  Mr.  Watts  was  a  man  of 
self-confidence,  ability  and  bold  imagination.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  uphold  the  rights  of  Travancore  in  political 
as  well  as  commercial  and  fiscal  matters.  During  the 
period  of  four  years  (1100-1104  M.  E.)  the  Government  made 

1  Munro  was  the  first  non-Hindu  Dewan  of  the  State  and  his  appointment 
was  brought  about  by  extraordinary  eiroumstances. 
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strenuous  efforts  to  continue  the  schemes  started  in  the 
time  of  Sri  Malam  Thirunaj.  and  chalk  out  new  lines  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  All  the  Depart¬ 
ments  felt  the  impress  of  the  Dewan’s  personality  and  Her 
Highness  the  Mah5ra.nl  Regent  was  pleased  to  sanction 
many  schemes  of  public  usefulness  submitted  by  him. 

The  programme  of  improvement  was  a  comprehensive 
one.  It  was  realised  that  the  stability  of  public  revenue 

r,  and  its  expansion  depended  on  the  earning 

Revenue.  v  *  ° 

power  of  the  people  and  the  volume 
of  the  total  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  agriculturists  was  a  matter  of  supreme 
concern.  New  lands  were  brought  under  cultivation  and 
the  landless  classes  were  encouraged  to  take  them  up  under 
certain  favourable  terms.  Committees  of  officials  and  non- 
officials  were  appointed  for  the  several  taluks  to  make 
out,  after  inspection,  lists  of  lands  fit  to  be  constituted 
into  compact  blocks  for  purposes  of  colonisation.  A 
Committee  was  appointed  by  Government  consisting  of 
officials  and  non-officials  elected  by  the  Legislative 
Council  to  examine  the  puthuval  rules.  The  permanent 
resources  of  the  Government  wero  effectively  safeguard¬ 
ed  in  all  directions.  Disputes  which  had  arisen  between 
the  Government  and  the  Kapnau  Devan  Hills  Produce 
Company  regarding  the  Company’s  rights  to  the  water  ’ 
flowing  through  the  lands  in  their  possession  were 
adjusted.  According  to  the  settlement  the  ‘free  right  of 
the  Company  to  use  the  water  for  cultivation,  irrigation, 
domestic  and  all  other  everyday  use  was  admitted  and  con¬ 
firmed,  but  the  Government  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  to  levy  royalty  on  the  water  used  by  the  Company 
for  purposes  other  than  those  specified  above.’  The  Company 
wa§  also  granted  full  right  and  liberty  to  use  the  water  for 
generating  hydraulic  or  electric  power  on  payment  of  a 
stipulated  royalty. 
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An  important  measure  connected  with  the  land 
revenue  administration  carried  out  during  this  period  was 
the  abolition  of  the  payment  of  tax  in  kind  by  the  tenants 
of  the  KanduJershi  lands.  These  lands  form  the  home  farm 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  ryots  were  merely  tenants-at-will. 
The  tax  on  these  lands  continued  to  be  paid  in  kind  even 
after  the  abolition  of  that  system  in  the  case  of  Sircar 
Ps|tam  lands.  This  was  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  tenants. 
The  Mah&r&pi  was  therefore  pleased  to  abolish  the  system 
in  1102  by  substituting  payment  of  tax  in  money.  The 
tenants  were  also  enfranchised  from  the  Tjliyam  service  of 
supplying  Vari  and  Njavara  paddy  to  the  palace,  and 
Dhannappullu  for-feeding  cattle  in  Ampalappula. 


A  law  was  passed  in  1100  M.'  E.  for  fostering  and 
developing  local  self-government  in  rural  areas.  This  was 
in  conformity  with  the  policy  enunciated 
ano  aya  a.  GOV01.nm01lt  0f  jn(jia  jn  their  local  self- 

government  resolution  of  1918  which  said  that  “  the 
domain  of  urban  and  rural  self-government  was  the 
great  training  ground  from  which  political  progress  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  have  taken  their  start;  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  time  has  come  to  quicken  the  ad¬ 
vance,  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  progress  and  thus  to 
stimulate  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  average  citizen 
and  to  enlarge  his  experiences”  A  new  agency  had  to  be 
devised,  as  the  Village  Assemblies  which  once  functioned  in 
Travancore  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  It  became  therefore 
necessary  to  enact  a  law  for  the  creation  of  village  pancha- 
yats.  The  Act  invested  the  Government  with  authority  to 
declare  any  particular  village  or  group  of  villages  as  being 
a  ‘village’  for  the  purpose  of  the  Law.  Each  PanchSyat 
was  to  consist  of  not  less  than  live  and  not  more  than 
eleven  members.  Two-third  of  the  seats  had  to  be  filled 
by  election  and  one-third  by  nomination.  The  Panchayats 
were  charged  with  both  obligatory  and  discretionary  duties. 
90 
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It  was  contemplated  to  invest  the  Boards  with  power  to 
manage  certain  classes  of  local  affairs  as  well  as  with  juris¬ 
diction  in  small  civil  suits  and  petty  offences.  Certain  powers 
of  taxation  were  also  granted  to  the  Boards.  The  growth 
of  municipalities  was  also  remarkable. 

The  construction  of  several  public  works  was  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  administration.  The  opening  of  a  road 
from  Kothamangalam  to  MftnnSr  via  Norya- 
Thcommu°n”n80f  mangalam,  MannSmkantam  and  PallivSsal 
was  commenced.  In  1103  M.  1C.,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Shertallai-Arur  road  was  also  started. 
The  completion  of  the  Shertallai-Arur  road  and  the 
improvements  on  the  Quilon-Alleppey  road  established 
for  the  first  time  easy  communication  by  land  from 
Trivandrum  to  the  Cochin  frontier  via  Alleppey.  A 
scheme  was  adumbrated  to  regulate  the  construction  of 
roads  according  to  the  relative  needs  of  particular  loca¬ 
lities,  In  accordance  with  that  programme  a  Central 
Road  Board  with  headquarters  at  Trivandrum  and  six 
District  Boards,  one  for  each  of  the  public  works  divisions, 
were  formed.  The  Central  Board  was  composed  of  the  Heads 
of  Public  Works,  Land  Revenue,  Forest  and  Agricultural 
Departments,  the  three  Division  Peishkars  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  of  Dgvikulam,  and  the  Executive  Engineers  in  charge 
of  the  N'agercoil,  Trivandrum,  Kottayam,  Quilon  and 
Alwaye  Divisions  besides  twelve  non-officials,  some  of  them 
elected  by  the  Legislative  Council  and  others  nominated  by 
the  Government. 

In  the  same  year  (1103)  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  acquisition  of  lauds  for  the  Chakkai-ThampSirnr  rail¬ 
way  extension,  the  Trivandrum  Water  Works  and  the  Tri¬ 
vandrum  Electric  Supply  scheme.  A  re-alignment  of  the 
suggested  route  of  the  Quilon-Ernakulam  railway  was 
completed.  The  survey  of  a  line  beyond  Nfcryamangalam 
to  a  distance  of  20  miles  along  the  Periy&r  valley  as  a  part 
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of  the  project  to  connect  Pallivasal  by  means  of  a  rope-way 
was  taken  up  for  consideration.  The  object  was  to  open 
the  traffic  from  the  High  Ranges  to  Alleppey  and  the 
West  Coast  ports. 

In  pursuance  of  a  discussion  in  the  Legislative 
Council  a  committee  was  constituted  to  report  on  the 
Eduoat'o  and  claes^on  of  enhancing  the  salaries  of 

Publio  Health.  teachers  in  schools  and  grants-in-aid  to 

private  schools.  A  Boy  Scout  organi¬ 
sation  with  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  as  Chief  Scout  was 
inaugurated  in  1102  M.  E.  The  college  for  women  was 
raised  to  the  first  grade.  A  scheme  for  medical  inspection 
of  students  of  the  colleges  in  the  State  was  sanctioned. 
The  Medical  Department  which  was  under  the  charge 
and  control  of  a  Durbar  Physician  until  Vrisohikam  1101 
was  placed  under  an  ‘Administrative  Board,  Medical 
Services’  as  an  experimental  measure.  The  Board  was 
composed  of  three  members,  viz.,  an  Inspecting  Medical 
Officer,  the  Senior  Surgeon,  Women’s  Medical  Service, 
and  a  non-official  member  belonging  to  the.  medical 
profession.  A  class  for  training  midwives  for  health  and 
welfare  work  in  rural  areas  was  opened  in  the  District 
Hospital  at  Alleppey.  The  work  done  in  this  direction  was 
productive  of  much  benefit. 

In  1103  M.  E.  investigations  were  made  by  an  officer 
of  the  Rockfeller  Foundation  which  disclosed  the  extensive 
range  of  certain  diseases.  The  medical  officers  of  all 
institutions  were  directed  to  give  hook-worm  treatment. 
In  the  next  year  Dr.  W.  P.  Jacocks  sent  by  the  Rockfeller 
Foundation  was  appointed  Honorary  Adviser,  Public  Health. 
He  submitted  his  report  and  Government  sanctioned  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  work  in  hook-worm  and  malaria  survey  and 
entomological  work.  Public  health  education  and  propa¬ 
ganda,  maternity  and  child  welfare  work  and  the  formation 
of  health-units  were  also  started. 
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Several  reforms  of  a  social  and  quasi-religious  chara- 
■  cter  were  effeoted  during  this  administration.  A  movement 
Devaswa  g  had  been  set  on  foot  to  demand  admission  of 
the  members  of  communities  banned  from 
approach  into  the  public  roads  adjacent  to  the  famous  temple 
at  Vaikam.  Conservative  opposition  was  trotted  out  with 
obstinate  determination.  The  feeding  of  Brahmans  inside 
the  temple  was  regarded  as  an  important  offering  to  the 
diety,  and  uninterrupted  custom  was  pleaded  by  those  who 
opposed  the  movement.  It  was  contended  that  if  the 
Avarnds  were  allowed  to  come  into  the  approach  roads 
the  temple  priests  would  be  polluted  and  the  temple 
consequently  defiled.  The  forward  section  resolved  to  try 
the  methods  of  SatJiyagraha  and  several  individuals,  a  large 
number  of  whom  being  Nayars  and  other  caste  Hindus, 
organised  a  Jatlia  to  lay  their  grievance  before  H.H.  the 
Maharani  Regent.  A  resolution  was  moved  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  demanding  the  opening  of  the  temple  roads  to 
the  Avarna  Hindus.  But  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-two  against  twenty-one  votes.  A  little  after  this 
Mahatma  Gandhi  visited  Vaikam  in  Mlnam  1100,  inter¬ 
viewed  several  orthodox  Brahmans  and  others,  and  explain¬ 
ed  the  movement  as  one  which  was  calculated  to  remove 
social  injustice  and  advance  the  cause  of  humanity.  Public 
opinion  in  the  State  was  so  favourable  that  the  Government 
threw  open  the  approach  roads  to  the  Avarnas.  That  was 
only  a  first  step.  But  it  strengthened  the  hopes  of  reform. 
“I  call  it  a  bed-rock  of  freedom”,  said  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
“because  the  settlement  is  a  document  between  the  people 
and  the  State  constituting  a  big  step  in  the  direction  of 
liberty  in  one  respect  at  least.”  The  course  of  events 
in  Vaikam  led  to  similar  attempts  in  Suchlndram  and 
ThiruvSrppu. 

The  cruel  practice  of  animal-sacrifice  in  the  temples 
under  the  control  of  the  Devaswam  Department  was 
Stopped  and  the  practice  was  discouraged  in  the  private 
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and  grants-in-aid  Devaswams.  The  demands  of  common 
humanity  and  mercy  to  lower  creatures  dictated  that  the 
premises  of  temples  should  not  be  turned  into  shambles. 
There  were  other  directions  also  in  which  reform  was  called 
for.  The  spirit  of  true  worship  of  the  deity  had  for  cen¬ 
turies  deteriorated  into  a  passion  for  drinking  and  riotous 
ribaldry  exhibited  during  Uthsavams  in  Bhagavathi  temples. 
Nowhere  did  this  spirit  manifest  itself  more  than  in  Sher- 
tallai  where  custom  had  imposed  an  obligation  on  the  people, 
the  wealthy  and  the  educated  not  excluded,  to  keep  up  the 
obscene  songs  and  the  merriment.  But  the  ideas  had  been 
changing  for  some  years  and  the  enlightened  section  of  the 
public  made  frequent  representations  to  Government 
requesting  them  to  stop  the  practice.  The  movement 
for  reform  met  with  no  inconsiderable  opposition.  It  was 
argued  that  the  Government  had  by  their  own  action 
encouraged  the  practice,  by  active  participation  as  well  as 
by  disarming  opposition  on  certain  occasions.  The  conser¬ 
vative  section  urged  that  certain  Valivadus  conducted  by 
the  people  would  be  stopped  if  the  celebration  of  the  Pwam 
festival  in  the  time-honoured  manner  was  prohibited.  They 
also  appealed  to  the  sanction  of  divine  wrath.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  on  certain  occasions  in  the  past  the  policy  of 
Government  was  to  tolerate  if  not  to'  countenance  the 
practice.  In  1061  M,  E.  the  Government  ordered  that  the 
Putam  songs  might  be  sung  according  to  mamvl  and 
without  giving  rise  to  complaints.  In  1068  M.E.  the  limits 
within  which  the  singing  of  the  songs  should  be  confined 
were  demarcated  by  planting  stones.  This  was  done  as  a 
result  of  complaints  made  by  a  Christian  priest.  When  a 
movement  was  made  in  1090  M.E.  for  reforming  the  festival 
Government  said  that  they  would  leave  the  matter  alone. 
But  the  spirit  of  reform  manifested  itself  with  growing 
strength.  At  a  public  meeting  convened  by  the  prominent 
citizens  of  the  locality  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of 
Immediate  abolition  of  the  Puram ,  The  Government  being 
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convinced  of  the  necessity  of  change,  Her  Highness  the 
MahSrapi  Regent  commanded  in  1102  M.E.  that  the  singing 
of  obscene  and  indecent  songs  at  the  annual  uthsavam  in 
the  temple  be  strictly  prohibited.  Orders  were  issued  to 
the  police  and  magistracy  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
enforce  the  command  and  prevent  any  such  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace  as  might  arise. 

Some  of  the  legislative  measures  passed  during  this 
period  were  of  a  far-reaching  character.  A  law  was  pas¬ 
sed  in  1100  M.E.  to  amend  the  NSyar  Act  of 
Important  Legis-  1088  M.E.  and  another  relating  to  xnarri- 
1  '  age,  succession,  family  management  and 
partition  among  the  Ilavas.  For  a  long  time  past  public 
opinion  was  growing  and  solidifying  itself  about  the 
imperative  necessity  for  removing  the  evils  of  the 
Marumakhaihayam  system.  The  NSyar  Act  passed  in 
1088  M.  E.  was  not  only  confined  in  its  operation  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  community  but  failed  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  reform.  The  reorganisation  of  the  Legislative  Council 
under  Act  II  of  1097  which  made  provision  for  a  larger 
number  of  elected  non-official  members  encouraged  some  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  Nsyar  community  to  make  a  fresh 
attempt  to  effect  the  reform.  While  in  1092  M.  E.  the 
Government  felt  justified  in  opposing  a  partition,  bill 
introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council  by  a  non-official 
member,  they  took  a  neutral  attitude  when  another  bill, 
more  drastic  in  its  changes  in  demanding  individual  parti¬ 
tion,  was  introduced  in  1100  by  another  non-official  member. 
The  trend  of  the  legislation  was  towards  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Tharavad  system  and  the  substitution  in  large 
measure  of  the  principles  of  Makkaihayam  in  place  of  the 
M&rumakkailiaycLm'L&'N .  The  Nayar  Act  was  passed  in  1100 
after  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  amendments.  Several  of 
the  provisions  were  the  result  of  a  compromise  between 
opposing  schools  of  opinion.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  Ilava  and  the  Nsnjansd  Vellsla  Acts, 
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The  growth  of  individual  rights,  was  one  of  the 
objects  accomplished  by  the  new  laws.  But  their  reper¬ 
cussions  on  the  economic  life  of  the  communities  affected 
have  bean  great.  The  old  order  of  social  life  under¬ 
went  serious  alterations.  In  the  place  of  the  heads  of  the 
families  who  spoke  and  acted  on  behalf  of  families  which 
possessed  considerable  wealth  and  influence  there  arose  a 
number  of  individuals,  each  free  and  independent  of  others, 
but  possessing  little  opportunity  for  effective  leadership. 
The  sudden  consciousness  of  alienable  rights  over  properties 
hitherto  looked  upon  as  corporate  indivisible  properties 
of  the  Tharavad  placed  a  premium  on  sales  and  other  trans¬ 
fers  of  immovable  possessions.  The  result-of  the  change  has 
been  that,  although  a  certain  number  of  men  and  women 
obtained  great  advantages,  very  many  persons  have  been 
persuaded  to  sell  their  ancestral  lands  and  cast  themselves 
adrift  in  society.  This  was  accentuated  by  the  cutting 
up  of  ancestral  lands  into  numerous  holdings,  too  small 
for  profitable  cultivation.  It  was  also  difficult  for  indivi¬ 
dual  holders  to  secure  the  necessary  capital,  however  small, 
to  carry  on  tilling  operations  successfully. 

However,  the  reform  evoked  general  appreciation 
throughout  the  country.  The  TharavScj,  system  had  be¬ 
come  impossible  through  the  operation  of  many  causes, 
new  conditions  of  life  and  new  aspirations.  Democratic 
ideas  of  equality  of  social  and  proprietory  rights  took 
possession  of  the  younger  generation.  In  communities 
living  under  the  Makkaihayam  system  of  inheritance  there 
is  free  scope  for  individual  initiative.  The  Marumakka- 
ihayam  communities  felt  that  the  members  should  secure 
the  chances  of  advancement  by  pursuing  the  courses  of 
voluntary  economic  effort  in  channels  suited  to  modern 
conditions.  It  was  contended  that  the  means  of  protection 
extended  by  the  Kara^avars  could  afford  no  adequate  shelter 
to  the  junior  members.  The  Kardn&vctn  was  between  two 
stools  in  a  conflict  of  interest  with  duty.  The  Tharavaj, 
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corporation  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Natural 
affection  persuaded  the  head  of  the  Tharavad  to  prefer  the 
interests  of  his  children  to  those  of  his  nephews  and  nieces. 

The  Ng,njan&d  Yellala  Act  VI  of  1101  was  more 
or  less  on  the  lines  of  the  N&yar  Act,  It  defined 
and  amended  the  law  relating  to  marriage,  succession, 
partition  and  allied  matters  amongst'he  NSnjaniXd.  Vellglas. 
In  regard  to  marriage  both  polyandry  and  polygamy 
have  been  expressly  declared  illegal.  Restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  divorces  which  under  the  new  law  can 
be  effected  only  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  registered  deed  or  by  an  order  of  court 
obtained  on  certain  specific  grounds.  The  system  of 
intestate  succession  has  been  radically  altered.  Children 
whose  .rights  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  wore  little 
or  negligible  till  now  have  been  declared  by  the  Law  to  be 
the  first  heirs.  Properties  hold  by  N&njansd.  VeUsla 
Tharavatfs  which  were  not  partible  till  now  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  Thuravafi  were  made 
partible  at  the  instance  of  any  individual  member. 

The  Travancoro-  Newspaper  Act  V  of  1101  was 
passed  in  order  to  check  newspapers  publishing  seditious 
articles  or  defamatory  matter  or  disseminating  false  infor¬ 
mation.  The  publication  of  any  newspaper  without  a  license 
granted  by  the  Government  was  declared  illegal.  The 
license  is  liable  to  be  cancelled  by  order  of  Government 
if  the  newspaper  is  found  publishing  matters  declared  un¬ 
lawful  by  the  Act.  But  provision  was  made  for  the  order 
of  Government  being  revised  by  a  full  bench  of  the  High 
Court.  This  legislation  evoked  an  intense  and  prolonged 
criticism  on  the  ground  that  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  public  affairs.  The 
Government  while  conceding  the  principle  of  freedom  took 
the  view  that  the  Law  was  rendered  necessary -to  prevent 
liberty  of  the  press  becoming,  a  license  for  condemnation 
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of  men  and  measures  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  public 
interests.  The  Municipal  Act  was  another  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  carried  out  during  the  regency.  It  aimed  at  the 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  local  bodies  and  defined  their 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

After  four  years  of  successful  and  beneficent  ad¬ 
ministration  Mr.  M.  E.  Watts  retired  from  service  on  the 
„  9th  Mithunam  110&  M.  E.  His  adminis- 

The  new  Dewan 

tration  was  marked  by  a  desire  to  increase 
the  amenities  of  life  by  the  improvement  of  communi¬ 
cations,  the  construction  of  costly  public  works,  and,  above 
all,  the  protection  of  the  political  and  economic  interests 
of  the  State.  Her  Highness  the  Mahairani  was  pleased  to 
confer  the  high  appointment  on  Mr.  V.  S.  Subrahmanya 
Aiyar  who  was  at  the  time  a  judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Travaucore.  He  assumed  charge  of  his  duties  at 
once.  His  tenure  of  Dewanship  continued  for  about 
three  years  during  which  period  he  strove  to  advance  the 
public  weal.  A  substantial  amount  was  lent  out  to  -the 
agriculturists  of  Kuttanad  to  enable  them  to  combat  the 
evils  of  a  disastrous  flood.  In  South  Travancore  certain 
concessions  were  given  to  the  small  proprietors  of  salt¬ 
pans  in  order  to  place  the  manufacture  of  salt  on  a  footing 
of  security. 

The  resumption  of  the  tract  of  lands  known  as. 
Munro  Island  in  the  district  of  Quilon  *was  an  event 
of  importance.  Originally  granted  to 
Mre*umedand  the  Church  Mission  Sooiety,  Kottayam, 
resume  tQ  enable  them  to  help  the  spread  of 
education,  the  lands  were  allotted  to  numerous  ryots 
in  parcels  of  varying  extent.  Many  were  the  disputes 
between  the  Society  and  the  tenants.  The  holdings 
changed  hands  by  transfer,  but  there  was  no  safe 
01 
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and  effective  means  by  which  the  Society’s  agents  might 
keep  themselves  informed  of  the  transfers  or  realise 
the  rents.  The  dues  could  be  realised  only  through  the 
courts  by  prolonged  litigation.  Both  the  parties  were 
put  to  great  trouble  and  expense.  To  obviate  this  diffi¬ 
culty  the  Munro  Island  was  taken  over  by  Government 
from  the  Church  Mission  Society  and  constituted  a  palcuthi 
of  the  Quilon  taluk,  on  payment  to  the  Society  of  an 
annual  amount  of  Rs.  5000.  This  was  in  1105  M.  E. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  extended  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  to  all  the  Indian  States  to  participate  in  the 
all-India  enquiry  into  the  condition  of 
Speoial  committees  banking,  the  Travaucore  Government  ap¬ 
pointed  a"  Banking  Enquiry  Committee  in  1105  M.  E- 
The  committee  enquired  into  the  question  of  regulating 
and  controlling  banking  business  in  the  State.  They 
collected  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  relating 
to  the  economic  condition  of  the  people  and  suggested 
certain  remedies  for  the  relief  of  indebtedness  and  the 
improvement  of  credit. 

Next  year  another  committee  was  appointed  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  general  economic  condition  of  the  people  and. 
submit  proposals  to  reduce  the  growing  indebtedness.  In 
announcing  the  Government’s  policy  in  the  Assembly  the 
Dewan.Mr.  V.  S.  Subrahmania  Aiyar,  said:  “All  the  world 
over  economio*depression  prevails  and  Travancore  has  not 
escaped  its  effects.  At  no  time  in  recent  years  have  the 
prices  of  staple  articles  of  local  produce  such  as  paddy, 
pepper,  coconut,  rubber  and  tapioca,  fallen  so  low.  Our  eco¬ 
nomic  revival  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  increased, 
buying  capacity  of  our  foreign  customers;  and  no  action 
taken  by  ourselves  alone  can  accelerate  the  economic 
revival  of  the  foreign  countries  which  buy  our  goods. 
The  position  is  any  way  serious  and  the  actual  conditions 
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deserve  to  be  studied.  Government,  therefore,  propose  to 
appoint  a  ■  committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
causes  and  extent  of  the  present  trade  depression,  so  far  as 
it  affects  Travancore,  and  propose  measures  that  might  be 
adopted  to  meet  the  situation.” 

.  ;  v  The  construction  of  bridges  was  pushed  on,  A 
.  .p  bridge  across  the  Nlntakara  bar  was  com- 

u  ic  worst  pletedin  1105  M.E.  at  a  total  expenditure 
of  Rs.  5,17,180.  It  was  named  Sri  Sethu  Lakshmi  Rayi 
.bridge  after  Her  Highness  the  MahSrgni  Regent.  The 
work  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  electric  power  to 
Trivandrum  was  soon  completed. and  the  town  was  lighted 
with  electricity  on  8th  March  1929.  The  Trivandrum 
water  supply  scheme  was  started.  A  survey  was  made 
for  -water  supply  to  the  towns  of  Shenkotta,  Nagercoil 
and  Alleppey.  The  telephone  system  in  the  capital  was 
thrown  open  to  the  use  of  the  public.  These  works  of 
public  utility  were  planned  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  ’Watts  who  took  deep  personal  interest  in  their  prompt 
execution.  Mr.  V.  S.  Subrahmanya  Aiyar  followed  the 
path  of  his  predecessor,  extended  and  amplified  his  schemes 
and  started  several  public  works,  especially  in  expanding 
and. improving  communications. 

In  April  1930  (1105)  a  commissioner  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  question  of  delay  in  the  decision  of  civil 
cases  in  the  State  and  to  suggest  measures 
Judioml  for  a,  more  speedy  disposal  and  prompt  exe¬ 
cution  of  decrees.  The  commissioner  was  directed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  civil  courts  and  submit 
such  proposals  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  re-adjustment 
of  their  jurisdiction,  the  opening  of  additional  courts,  and 
the  shifting  of  the  location  of  courts. 

.  ,  :  A  reform  was  effected  in  another  direction  viz.,  the 
abolition  of  the  Devadasi  or  Iludikkari  system.  The 
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system  was  in  vogue  in  some  of  the  temples  in  South 
Travancore  and  Shenkotta.  Girls  were 
discontinued  admitted  within  the  fold  on  their  going 
through  certain  formalities  and  having 
a  thSli  tied  round  the  neck  in  the  presence  of  the 
deity.  A  sustenance  allowance  was  given  to  them  as 
symbolical  of  their  dependence  on  the  temple.  The  Dew 
dEsis  had  to  perform  certain  services  in  the  temple  suoh 
as  singing  and  dancing.  They  had  to  do  some  menial  duties 
as  well.  They  were  also  to  attend  at  the  reception  of 
members  of  the  royal  family  when  they  visited  the 
temples.  The  system  had  its  own  evils.  The  dedication 
of  girls  as  temple  dasis  came  to  be  discouraged  as  unsuited 
to  modern  conditions.  In  1096  M.  E.,  the  Government 
decided  to  prohibit  further  recruitment  to  the  class  of 
Kudikharis  either  by  adoption  or  by  any  form  of  voluntary 
contract,  It  was  also  laid  down  that  other  agencies  might 
be  substituted  for  the  Kudikharis  when  vacancies  arose.  By  • 
this  means  it  was  hoped  that  the  institution  was  bound  to 
die  out  in  course  of  time.  In  1105  Government  sanctioned 
the  complete  discontinuance  of  the  system  as  they  thought 
that  “this  undesirable  institution  has  outlived  its  time.” 
The  KudiMaris  in  service  were,  however,  permitted  to  draw 
their  usual  emoluments  during  their  lifetime.  Tire  DevadSai 
system  has  now  been  abolished  in  the  temples  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  as  well.  But  it  was  Travancore  which  gave  the 
lead  to  the  reform. 


In  connection  with  the  birthday  of  His  Majesty  the 
x  .  King-Emperor,  H.  H.  the  Maharani 

Title  to  the  MahftrSm  T.  ,  , 

Regent  was  admitted  into  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  India  in  1929. 

Right  Hon’ble  Edward  Frederick  Lindley  Wood, 
Baron  Irwin  of  Kirby-TJnder-Dale,  Viceroy  and  Governop- 
„. .  T  j  r  •  General  of  India  and  Lady  Irwin  visited 
ill  0  or  rwm  State  in  1105  (1929)  and  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and  Her  Highness 
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the-  Mahsraiji  Regent.  In  proposing  the  toast  Her  High¬ 
ness  gave  eloquent  expression  to  the  feelings  of  loyalty 
aha  friendship  to  the  British  Crown  to  which  the  Viceroy 
replied:  “such  assurances  are  indeed  scarcely  necessary 
from  a  State  whose  traditions  of  friendship  with  the 
English  reached  back  to  those  stirring  and  unsettled  times 
of  ..the  18th  century,  when  the  representatives  of  the  great 
Ohera  dynasty  of  South  India  were  allies  of  the  English 
arm.”  He  also  made  felicitous  reference  to  the  reputation 
of  Travanoore  as  a  well-governed  State  and  the  fairness  and 
impartiality  in  the  work  of  administration  which  have 
borne  the  richest  fruit  in  the  contentment  of  its  people, 

During  Their  Excellencies  stay  in  the  State  they 
visited  several  important  places  like  the  shooting  camp  at 
EdappSlayam,  Cape  Comorin  and  several  places  of  historic 
interest.  Their  Excellencies  were  entertained  at  a  State 
Banquet  in  the  Kanakakkunnu  Palace.  At  the  State 
Banquet  Her  Highness  the  MahSrani  Regent  was  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  C.  I.  by  Lord  Irwin. 

On  the  6th  Thulsm  1102  M.  E.  (23rd  October  1926) 
Her  Highness  the  Mah5r&$i  Regent  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  H.  H.  the  Princess  Indira  Bayi. 
er  even  a  Qn  the  22nd  Makar  am  1102  M.  E.  (4th 
February  1927)  and  on  the  four  succeeding  days  the 
Thirumatampu  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  was  cele¬ 
brated  according  to  immemorial  custom.  The  Patiyittam 
i.  e.,  ascending  the  Sri  Mukhamandapam  of  the  Sri 
PadnianSbhaswSmi  temple,  which  took  place  on  the  12th 
Kumbham  marked  the  termination  of  the  round  of  festi¬ 
vities  connected  with  the  Thirumatampu  ceremony.  All 
the  prescribed  details  were  gone  through  in  accordance  with 
the  precedents  recognised  and  acted  upon  a  hundred 
years  before  in  regard  tq  the  Thirumatampu  of  Mahtjr^jq 
SwSthi  Thirunatj. 
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In  1930  the  first  Round  Table  Conference  was  con¬ 
vened  in  London  to  consider  the  question  of  constitutional 
reforms  for  India.  Mr.  T.  Raghaviah,  the 
'  ROon{erenooe  former  Dewan,  was  deputed  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  British  Government  to 
instruct  Sir  Mirza  Ismail,  the  Dewan  of  Mysore,  who  was 
nominated  by  the  Government  of  India  to  represent  the 
South  Indian  States.  In  the  second  Round  Table  Confer¬ 
ence  Mr.  Raghaviah  represented  Travancore  and  the  other 
South  Indian  States. 

On  the  20th  Thulam  1107  M.  E.  (6th  November  1931) 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Sri  Chithra  Thirunal  was 

Close  of  the  regency  invested  with  ruling  Powers  and 

regency  terminated.  The  progress  of  the 
State  was  well  maintained  during  the  regency  administra¬ 
tion  and  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  himself  was  pleased  to 
acknowledge  the  work  done  by  H.  H.  the  Maharani  Regent 
in  terms  of  high  appreciation  at  the  Investiture  Durbar. 


Maharaja  Baiarama  Varma  Sri  Chithra  Thirunal 

The  eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  sovereignty  by  His  Highness  Maharaja  Sri  Chithra 
Thirunal  in  Thulam  1107  M.  E.  (November  1931)  have  been 
specially  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  State;  and  not 
only  has  much  new  ground  been  covered  but  so  many 
activities  in  several  domains  have  been  initiated  that  this 
period  may  well  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  a  New 
Era.>  These  activities  relate  not  only  to  endeavours  usually 
designated  as  “nation  building  efforts”  but  comprise 
programmes  for  the  attainment  of  true  spiritual  values  and 
communal  unity  as  well  as  for  the  stimulation  of  those 
aptitudes  and  gifts,  industrial,  literary  and  artistic,  for 
which  the  people  of  this  State  have  been  justly  celebrated. 
Financial,  industrial  and  manufacturing  schemes  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  development  of  cheap  power,  the  •  re¬ 
orientation  of  education  succeeding  the  foundation  of  the 
University,  the  encouragement  of  scholarship,  art  and 
music,  the  realisation  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Hindu  faith  embodied  in  the  Temple  Entry- Proclamation  and 
the  events  that  have  followed  it — these  are  achievements 
that  have  given  rise  to  confident  hopes  for  a  brilliant  future. 

Travancore  has  always  enjoyed  the  reign  of  law  and 
has  been  governed  in  the  best  interests  of  the  inhabitants. 

.  Ideals  its  comParatiy®  isolation  was  respon¬ 

sible  for  the  veil  of  ignorance  which 
concealed  its  achievements  from  the  world  outside.  The 
accession  of  His  Highness  the  present  Mahsrsja  brought 
with  it  a  change  of  outlook.  While  following  his  illustrious 
predecessors  in  devoting  the  best  energies  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  material  and  moral  well-being  of  the  subjects, 
His  Highness  has  been  able  to  recognise  the  spirit  of  the 
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times,  to  override  the  traditions  of  a  stay-at-home  life,  to 
get  into  contact  with  imperial  statesmen  and  the  world’s 
thinkers,  and  put  Travancore  to  its  legitimate  place  in  the 
map  of  progressive  India.  The  old  moorings  are  guarded 
with  the  greatest  care.  But  when  an  enlightened  policy 
of  public  justice  demands  changes  in  the  existing  order 
of  things,  His  Highness  boldly  accepts  a  forward  policy 
in  order  to  secure  for  all  classes  of  the  people  their 
legitimate  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  ideals 
envisaged  by  the  Maharaja  are  best  described  in  His 
Highness’  own  words : 

“  An  efficient  administration,  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  ■  and  liberal  political  institutions  are  the  prime 
conditions  of  civilised  life,  but  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  people,  their  earning  capacity  and  their  general 
standard  of  comfort  form  the  permanent  bulwark  of 
national  prosperity. 

“  The  identity  of  interests  between  the  Bi’itish  Crown 
and -the  State  is  riot  mere  political  theory,  but  is  felt  to  be 
the  result  of  deep  sympathy  and  understanding  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  feeling  of  guaranteed  position  and  assured 
prosperity  on  the  other. 

“I  have  been  mindful  of  the  need  to  conserve  the 
ancient  ideals  of  Indian  kingship,  while  fitting  the  State  to 
play  its  part  in  any  constitution  that  may  be  devised  for 
India  as  a  whole.” 

His  Highness  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  he 
was  installed  as  the  Maharaja.  The  Installation  which  was 
celebrated  on  the  17th  Chingam  1100  M.  E. 
,nata  ation  September  1924)  was  but  a  formal 

ceremony.  The  Maharaja  conducted  himself  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  exalted  position.  His  Highness’  face  shone 
in  mingled  dignity  and  benevolence.  The  large  concourse 
of  people  who  assembled  at  the  capital  to  witness  the 
Durbar  procession  felt  to  their  intense  joy  that  though 
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$n  Mtilam  Thiruna.1  was  no  more,  the  traditions  of  the 
ruling  family,  hallowed  by  time  and  circumstance,  would 
be  safe  in  the  keeping  of  his  worthy  successor.  They 
felt  great  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  in  the  most  im¬ 
pressionable  period  in  His  Highness’  life,  the  selfless  and 
affectionate  attention  of  a  high-souled  mother  was  being 
devoted  to  the  training  and  education  of  her  noble  son 
to  whom  was  committed  the  destinies  of  this  ancient 
State. 


Particular  attention  had  been  devoted  to.  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  training  of  His  Highness  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  scheme  of  His  Highness’ 
Education  studies  in  MalaySlam,  Sanskrit,  English 
and  other  subjects  was  carefully  planned.  Mr.XttQu  Krshna 
PishSrati  was  the  Pundit  and  Mr.  T.  Raman  Namblsan  M.A., 
L.T.,  the  English  tutor.  Towards  the  close  of  1100,  Mr.  D.  W. 
Dodwell  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  was  appointed  tutor 
to  His  Highness.  He  continued  as  such-until  1103  (April 
1928)  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Captain  G.  T.  B.  Harvey. 
His  Highness’  progress  was  remarkable.  The  curriculum 
of  studies  included  English  literature  and  composition, 
English  and  Indian  history,  the  outlines  of  world  history, 
geography,  commercial,  regional  and  physical,  elementary 
science  and  natural  history.  In  all  these  subjects  His 
Highness  made  commendable  progress.  Sports  and  games 
had  a  fascination  for  His  Highness  from  his  tender 
years.  The  Maharaja  was  fond  of  riding,  and  played 
tennis  and  badminton  with  avidity.  Those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  invited  to  the  tennis  and  other 
parties  in  the  palace  have  been  invariably  struck  with  the 
human  element  in  His  Highness,  which  makes  men.  and 
women  forget  the  difference  of  rank  and  position  in  an 
atmosphere  of  healthy  equality,  the  Maharaja  playing  the 
host'  in  the  plenitude  of  courteous  geniality  and  command¬ 
ing  dignity, 
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Several  tours  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  help 
the  education  of  the  young  Maharaja.  In  1103  M.  E.  His 
Highness  accompanied  by  His  Highness’  mother,  H.  H. 
Maharsni  Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi,  visited  Madras,  Ootaca- 
mund,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Benares  and  Delhi.  His  Highness 
and  His  Highness’  mother  again  visited  Calcutta  in 
1104  M.  E. 

In  1105  M.E.  (April  1930)  Mr.  P.  C.  Dutt  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  was  appointed  Administrative  Tutor  to  His 
Highness.  Soon  after  this  His  Highness  proceeded  to  Ban¬ 
galore  for  a  course  of  training  in  administration.  Regular 
lessonsin  general  education  had  ceased  by  this  time,  but  the 
practice  of  writing  essays  on  topics  studied  during  the  week 
continued.  His  Highness  was  glad  to  keep  up  his  reading  in 
many  and  varied  subjects,  including  political  theory  and  the 
history  of  institutions.  This  was  followed  by  a  course  of 
training  in  the  practical  details  of  government  by  careful 
observation  and  close  study  of  actual  life  in  select  villages. 
Visits  were  paid  to  important  engineering  and  irrigational 
works,  agricultural  farms  and  laboratories,  hospitals,  law 
courts  and  other  public  offices.  His  Highness  also  attended 
meetings  of  the  Mysore  Executive  Council,  the  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly,  the  Legislative  Council  and  certain  confer¬ 
ences  at  which  matters  relating  to  public  welfare  were 
discussed.  His  Highness  stayed  in  Mysore  for  a  period 
of  fourteen  months  receiving  the  genial  hospitality  which 
a  senior  Indian  Maharaja  cheerfully  extended  to  a  brother 
ruler  of  an  ancient  and  enlightened  State. 

Returning  to  Travancore  in  1106  M.  E.  (July  1931) 
His  Highness  commenced  a  systematic  study  of  the  public 
administration  of  the  State  and  its  social,  political  and 
economic  problems.  Visits  were  paid  to  almost  all  the 
important  offices  and  institutions.  From  the  nature  of 
the  enquiries  made  and  the  questions  put  to  the  officers 
in  charge  of  offices  and  institutions  it  was  soon  evident 
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that  His  Highness  had  already  mastered  the  guiding 
principles  as  well  as  the  details  of  administration  with 
such  precision  and  thoroughness  that  the  highest  and 
most  experienced  officers  of  Government  found  it  difficult, 
to  give  ready  and  satisfactory  answers  to  the  searching 
questions  asked  of  them.  Thus,  when  His  Highness 
began  to  exercise  ruling  powers  the  country  felt  that  under 
the  promising  Ruler  it  had  come  to  its  own. 

The  Investiture  ceremony  was  celebrated  on  the  20th 
of  ThulSmllO?  (6th  Nov.  1931).  The  capital  city  presented 
Investiture  a  ®ay  aPPearance  of  bappy  cheer.  After 
the  arrival  of  Her  Highness  the  MahSrSpi 
Regent,  Her  Highness  Mahsrani  Parvathi  Bayi,  and  Her 
Highness  Sri  K&rt'hika  Thirunal,  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  accompanied  by  His  Highness  the  Elya  Raja 
reached  the  Durbar  Hall,  driving  in  state,  cheered  by  the 
large  crowds  of  exultant  subjects  who  had  collected  on 
both  sides  of  the  main  road.  His  Highness  was  received 
at  the  portico  by  the  Dewan  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Nayar  Brigade.  A  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired 
and  the  troops  paid  the  usual  honours.  Their  Highnesses 
then  took  their  seats,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  on  the  ■ 
musnad,  and  Her  Highness  the  MaharSni  Regent  in  the 
royal  chair  to  the  left. 

Lieut.  Cdl.  H.  R.  N.  .  Pritchard,  the  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General,  Madras  States,  presented  to  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  a  Kharitha  from  the  Viceroy,  which 
was  read  by  the  Dewan,  Mr.  V.  S.  Subrahmania  Aiyar, 
the  whole  assembly  standing.  The  troops  presented 
arms,  and  the  Band  played  the  National  Anthem,  which 
was  followed  by  a  salute  of  thirty-one  guns  and  a  feu 
de  joie.  The  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  then  read 
the  Proclamation  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India, 
the  audience  again  standing.  His  Highness  the  Mahsrgja, 
Her  Highness  the  Maharapi  Regent,  the  Agent  to  the 
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Governor-General,  H.  H.  the  Elaya  Rsja,  the  Dewan  and  a 
few  others  then  moved  to  the  tribune  where  the  Malayslam 
renderings  of  the  proclamations  of  the  Agent  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General,  Her  Highness  the  MahSrSni  Regent,  and  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  were  read  to  the  troops  and  the 
public  at  large.  When  the  reading  of  His  Highness’  Procla¬ 
mation  was  over  there  was  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
and  a  feu  de  joie.  The  troops  called  out  three  cheers  for  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja.  Coming  back  to  the  Durbar  Hall 
His  Highness  again  took  his  seat  on  the  musnad,  and  the 
MabSrSni  Regent  on  a  chair  to  the  left  of  the  Regent’s  chair 
which  she  occupied  before.  The  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  then  delivered  his  address.  His  Highness’  reply  was 
a  master-piece  of  eloquence  laden  with  the  most  patriotic 
sentiments.  It  was  as  follows : 

“Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  the  British  first  settled 
in  this  land,  and  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Madura  and 
Tinnevelly  campaigns  and  the  wars  with  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tipu  Sultan,  the  friendship  between  Travancore  and  the 
Paramount  Power  was  cemented  by  steadfast  mutual 
adherence  and  mutual  service,  and  as  early  as  1795  it  was 
possible  for  the  Honourable  The  East  India  Company  to 
refer  to  their  “ancient  friendship”  with  the  Raja.  The 
undertaking  then  given  by  the  East  India  Company  not  to 
impede  in  any  wise  the  course  of  administration  of  the 
Raja’s  Government  and  to  defend  him  against  external 
enemies  was  a  further  proof  of  that  friendship,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  pride  and  rejoicing  that  Travancore  can  claim 
credit  for  equal  fidelity  to  its  obligations.  Peace  and  amity 
have  been  the  watchwords  and  the  guiding  principles  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  Paramount  Power  and  the 
State,  and  it  may  well  be  asserted  that  our  interests  have 
throughout  been  identical. 

“On  this  solemn  occasion  when  I,  as  a  descendant 
and  representative  of  the  ancient  Chera  dynasty  and  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  and  usages  of  my  country, 
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assume  the  Government  of  the  State  after  recognition  and 
investiture  by  the  Viceroy,  I  am  proud  to  recall  the  historic 
basis  and  the  uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  ties  that  bind 
this  country  and  its  Ruler  to  His  Majesty  the  King* 
Emperor  and  his  representatives.  These  ties  have  been  rend¬ 
ered  all  the  closer  in  my  case  on  account  of  the  discerning 
sympathy  and  the  personal  friendship  and  guidance  which 
have  been  extended  to  me  by  His  Excellency  the  present 
Viceroy  of  India  to  whom  I  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  transmit  to  His  Excellency  and 
the  Countess  of  Willingdon  my  profound  feelings  of  esteem 
and  respect  ? 

“You  have  been  good  enough  in  the  speech  to  which 
I  have  listened  with  interest  and  legitimate  pride,  to  advert 
to  the  steady  progress  which  my  State  has  been  able  to 
make.  That  progress  has  been  due  to  the  zealous  and 
untiring  efforts  of  my  predecessors  and  to  the  enlightened 
solicitude  of  my  aunt,  the  Maharani  Regent,  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Travancore  to  which  you  have  referred.  I  now  take 
up  the  reins  of  a  settled  and  well-ordered  Government,  but 
I  do  so  not  in  a  spirit  of  vain-glory  of  self-satisfaction  but 
full  of  an  abiding  sense  of  the  tremendous  responsibility 
entailed  by  this  magnificent  heritage. 

“You  have  rightly  referred  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
financial  position  of  the  State.  Satisfactory  as  it  is  from 
certain  points  of  view  and  lucky  as  the  State  has  been  to 
escape  from  the  more  calamitous  effects  of  the  grave  crisis 
which  is  now  world-wide  in  character  and  range,  the  position 
is  still  fraught  with  anxiety,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you, 
and  through  you  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  that  it  will  be 
my  constant  aim  to  follow  the  example  of  freedom  from 
ostentation  and  carefulness  in  husbanding  our  resources 
which,  I  venture  to  say,  have  been  the  dominant  principles 
of  the  Rulers  of  Travancore. 

“You  have  also  referred  to  the  unique  position 
attained  by  the  State  ip  the  matter  of  education  and  othep 
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nation-building  activities,  administrative  and  legislative. 
Need  I  say  that  it  will  be  my  earnest  and  constant  endea¬ 
vour  to  assist  in  the  further  development  of  the  State  on 
the  same  lines  and  to  enable  it  to  take  its  place  in  the 
vanguard  of  progress  ? 

“Situated  as  it  is  in  the  southernmost  corner  of  India 
and  isolated  in  many  respects  from  the  rest  of  the  sub¬ 
continent,  Travancore,  in  spite  of  its  all-round  progress,  its 
population  of  five  millions,  its  revenue  of  nearly  two  and 
a  half  crores  and  its  achievements  and  aspirations,  is  not  so 
well-known  in  India  and  in  England  as  one  would  legiti¬ 
mately  expect.  Is  it  an  unreasonable  demand  to  as?  that 
a  State,  exceeded  in  population  only  by  Iiyderabad  and 
Mysore,  should  have  its  position  more  definitely  and  un¬ 
equivocally  recognised  ? 

“  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  kindly 
sentiments  which  have  pervaded  your  speech,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  my  relations  with  you  as  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy’s  representative  and  as  the  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Government  of  India,  will  ever  be  of  the 
same  friendly  and  cordial  character  as  in  the  past. 

“There  are  many  and  serious  problems  confronting 
India  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  future  inter-relations 
of  British  India  and  the  Indian  States  are  under  review. 
Far-reaching  political  and  constitutional  changes  are  being 
debated  and  deliberated  upon,  and  in  view  to  these  develop¬ 
ments  I  have,  after  consultation  with  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  and  yourself,  decided  to  avail  myself  of  the  services 
of  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  who  is  a  trusted  friend  of 
my  family,  as  my  Legal  and  Constitutional  Adviser. 

“Let  me  take  this  occasion  to  convey  my  most  cordial 
and  sincere  thanks  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore 
for  the  great  hospitality  extended  to  me  by  him  personally 
and  for  the  unfailing  and  friendly  assistance  afforded  by 
His  Highness  and  the  officers  of  his  administration  in  the 
pourse  of  my  training  in  his  State,  My  thanks  are  qlso  due 
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to  the  Gpvernment  of  Madras  for  the  facilities  provided  to 
me  for  studying  the  British  system  of  administration. 

“May  I  also  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Mr.  Dodwell  whose  presence  here  to-day  I  am  very  glad  to 
note  ?  My  most  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Dutt  for  his 
unremitting  and  valuable  services  as  my  Administrative 
Tutor. 

“You  have  been  pleased  to  advert  to  the  zeal  displayed 
by  me  in  making  myself  familiar  with  my  subjects  and 
their  wants  and  the  working  of  the  various  departments  in 
the  State.  This  work  has  been  to  me  not  a' mere  matter  of 
routine  but  an  unalloyed  pleasure ;  and  it  is  my  hope  that  I 
shall  be  enabled,  by  God’s  grace,  to  earn  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  all  communities  and  classes  amongst  my  people 
whose  advancement  in  every  department  of  life  will  be  my 
perpetual  pre-occupation  and  my  sole  aim.  It  is,  as  you  have 
truly  said,  a  very  great  trust  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
me,  and  I  realise  that  that  trust  will  not  be  well  discharged 
except  to  the  extent  that  I  am  able  to  promote  the  peace, 
contentment  and  prosperity  of  my  subjects.  It  is  a  con¬ 
solation  and  a  great  privilege  that  in  my  task  I  shall  have 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  watchful  solicitude  and 
the  unparalleled  devotion  of  my  mother  to  whom  I  owe  more 
than  I  can  ever  express  in  words. 

“It  only  remains  for  me  to  announce  that  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  this  occasion  I  have  resolved  to  pay  out  of 
my  private  funds  a  sum  of  one  lakh  of  rupees  to  serve  as 
initial  capital  for  a  Travancore  Land  Mortgage  Bank  and 
another  sum  of  half  a  lakh  of  rupees  for  starting  a  home 
for  the  destitute  and  the  infirm.  It  is  further  my  intention 
to  place  the  Sri  Mulam  Popular  Assembly  on  a  statutory 
basis  with  enlarged  powers  and  functions,  and  a  proclamation 
will  shortly  be  issued  for  carrying  out  that  intention. 

“May  the  great  Ruler  of  human  destinies  grant  me 
the  strength  of  mind,  the  wisdom  and  the  vision  to  fulfil 
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those  great  duties  and  obligations  that  have  devolved 
upon  me!” 

Sentiments  like  these,  the  language  in  which  they 
were  couched,  and  the  dignity  and  sincerity  with  which  the 
speech  was  delivered,  evoked  profound  admiration.  In  the 
evening  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  went  in  procession 
from  the  Fort  to  the  Kaudiyar  Palace  escorted  by  the 
military,  the  State  horses  and  caparisoned  elephants, 
banners,  ensigns  and  other  emblems  of  royalty.  It  was  a 
magnificent  spectacle.  The  liatHam  (chariot),  inlaid  with 
green  and  gold,  and  brilliantly  lit  with  electricity,  was  drawn 
by  six  horses  with  postillion  outriders.  From  his  seat  on 
the  throne  chair  in  the  centre  of  the  Ratliam,  His  Highness 
gracefully  acknowledged  the  warm  greetings  of  the  crowds 
who  thronged  the  road  along  a  distance  of  five  miles. 

The  next  day  also  witnessed  great  demonstrations, 
for  it  was  His  Highness’  birthday.  .Toy  and  enthusiasm 
prevailed  throughout  the  State.  His  Highness  had  a  busy 
time  receiving  visitors,  attending  important  functions,  and 
doing  very  hard  work  in  cheerful  regularity.  The  usual 
religious  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  coronation  were 
performed  with  great  solemnity.  The  Patiyettam  in  the 
PadmanabhaswEmi  temple  was  duly  performed.  The  release 
jo  thirty-six  prisoners  from  the  Trivandrum  Central  Prison 
was  an  act  of  secular  mercy  which  proclaimed  the  sover¬ 
eign’s  clemency. 

The  birthday  festivities  and  the  celebrations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Investiture  continued  for  a  week.  There 
were  grand  functions  in,  all  the  taluks  in  honour  of  the 
event.  Naturally,  Trivandrum  took  the  lead.  The  efforts 
made  by  the  Investiture  Celebration  Committee  were 
crowned  with  complete  success.  An  All-India  Industrial 
and  Art  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  capital,  which  attracted 
immense  crowds  from  far  and  near  including  large  numbers 
of  people  from  outside  the  State.  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja  and  the  members  of  the  ruling  family  were  pleased  to 
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grace  the  exhibition  grounds  with  their  encouraging  pre¬ 
sence.  The  exhibition  was  an  excellent  demonstration  of' 
the  potentialities  of  the  State,  its  great  natural  resources, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  organisation  in  the  dire¬ 
ction  of  industrial  enterprises. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  reign  His 
Highness’  Government  interested  itself  in  political  and 

More  privileges  constitutional  questions.  In  former  times 
no  Indian  State  possessed  a  more  secured 
position  for  administrative  independence  in  the  scheme 
of  British  paramountcy  in  India  than  Travancore  did."  But 
latterly  political  practices  and  conventions  had  grown  up 
which  made  for  the  intervention  of  the  British  Resident  in 
the  affairs  of  the  State  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by  the 
provisions  of  subsisting  treaties,  The  representative  of  the 
Paramount  Power  insisted  on  the  previous  approval  of  his 
Government  for  the  promulgation  of  laws  by  the  rulers. 
Successive  Residents  claimed  that  the  judgments  of  the 
High  Court  awarding  sentence  of  death  or  imprisonment 
for  life  should  be  forwarded  to  them.  They  also  claimed 
that  they  should  be  consulted  beforehand  in  making 
appointments  in  the  public  service  of  the  State  which 
carried  a  salary  of  Rs.  500  and  above  per  mensem.  At  His 
Highness’  instance  and  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  0.  P. 
Ramaswami  Aiyar,  Legal  and  Constitutional  Adviser  to 
His  Highness,  the  Government. of  India  recognised  the  force 
of  the  representations  made  by  Travancore  and  ordered  the 
discontinuance  of  the  said  practices.  Thus  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  is  in  fact  as  in  law  the  legislative  sovereign, 
the  fountain  of  justice,  and  the  supreme  executive  head  of 
the  State. 

Other  matters  of  importance-  to  the  State  were 
also  taken  up  .  for  consideration.  Enquiry  was  started 
into  questions  relating  to  the  position  of  Travancore 
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in  the  commonwealth  of  provinces  and  States  in  the  new 
scheme  of  constitutional  advancement 
InComnfitteeS'  which  was  being  adumbrated  by  the 
British  parliament.  As  a  result  of  the 
second  Round  Table  Conference  the  Indian  States’ 
Committee  had  been  appointed  <l  to  explore  more  fully 
the  specific  financial  problems  arising  in  connection  with 
certain  individual  States.”  The  Chairman  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee  was  the  Right  Hon.  J.  C.  0.  Davidson,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  the  Right  Hou.  Lord  Hastings,  Sir  Charles  Stuart 
Williams  and  J.  R.  Martin,  with  Messrs.  K.  S.  Filze  and 
P.  J.  Patrick  as  Secretaries.  They  visited  Travancore  in 
February  1932.  The  committee  held  several  conferences 
with  the  Dewan  and  Sir  C.  P.  Eamaswami  Aiyar,  assisted 
by  the  Political  Secretary  to  Government.  The  committee 
was  furnished  with  a  memorandum  dealing  with  the 
special  problems  of  Travancore.  Among  other  important 
subjects,  the  case  for  the  revision  of  the  amount  of  com¬ 
pensation  payable  under  the  Interportal  Convention  of 
1865  received  the  prominent  attention  of  the  committee. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  ‘immunities’  and  ‘privileges’ 
enjoyed  by  Travancore  in  respect  of  customs,  salt,  tobacco, 
posts  and  coinage  were  examined.  The  origin  of  the  cash 
contributions  paid  by  the  State  to  the  British  Government 
received  due  attention.  The  anomalies  and  inconveni¬ 
ences  arising  from  the  existence,  within  the  State’s 
territory,  of  a  few  isolated  areas  under  British  occupation, 
viz.,  Anjengo,  ThankaSSeri  and  the  Shertalla  pat  (am  lands, 
were  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

A  few  months  after  the  Installation,  Dewan  Bahadur 
V,  S.  Subrahmanya  Aiyar  was  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
m  office  of  Dewan-  Mr.  T.  Austin  I.  C.  S. 

who  was  appointed  m  his  place  took 
charge  of  the  administration  the  next  day,  the  7th  Kum- 
bham  1107  M.  E.  (19th  February  1932.) 
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Realising  the  fitness  of  bis  people  to  work  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  in  the  fight  of  experience  gained 
1  .  through  many  decades  and  having  complete 

glSlatUre  faith  in  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his 
person  and  throne,  His  Highness  the  MahSrgja  gave  of  his 
own  free  will,  and  with  competent  advice,  a  large  measure 
of  constitutional  reform  calculated  to  facilitate  the  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  the  State  with  a  national  as  dis.- 
tinguished  from  a  communal  outlook  in  politics.  Early  in 
1108  M.  E.  (1932  A.  D.)  His  Highness  issued  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Reforms  Act  which,  while  placing  the  Sri  Malam 
Popular  Assembly  on  a  statutory  basis  and  reforming 
the  Legislative  Council,  provided  for  a  comprehend ive 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

For  a  correct  understanding  of  the  full  import  and 
significance  of  this  measure  of  constitutional  reform  the 
state  of- affairs  which  existed  before  the  Act  may  be  briefly 
described.  The  Sri  Mulam  Popular  Assembly  was  a  popular 
institution.  The  best  men  in  the  country  were  glad  to  serve 
in  it  as  members.  Dewan  after  Dewan  gave  the  Assembly 
his  meed  of  genuine  praise  for  the  patriotism  of  its  outlook 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  suggestions.  But  the  Assembly  met 
only  once  a  year.  It  had  no  deliberative  function  allowed  by 
law  or  even  by  executive  orders.  Each  member  was  permit¬ 
ted  only  to  make  representations  on  any  two  subjects  chosen 
by  him  and  communicated  to  the  Government  in  advance. 
The  Government  reserved  to  themselves  the  absolute  right 
to  disallow  any  subject  which,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  be 
prejudicial  in  the  interests  of  the  public  to  allow.  There  was 
in  fact  no  discussion,  no  provision  to  ascertain  the  sense  of 
the  House.  Some  critics  used  to  speak  of  the  Sri  Mulam 
Assembly  as  a  mere  petitioning  body.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  expedient  to  place  that  institution  on  a  statutory 
basis  and  invest  it  with  greater  rights  and  privileges.  The 
reform  of  the  Popular  Assembly  necessarily  involved  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  as  well,  His 
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Highness  the  MahafSja,  therefore,  resolved  to  re-shape  the 
existing  constitutional  machinery  and  regulate  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  a  progressive  administration  and  an  edu¬ 
cated  people. 

The  legislature  thus  ushered  into  existence  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  ohambers,  the  $rl  Malam  Assembly  and  the 
£vi  Chithra  State  Council.  The  Assembly  consists  of 
seventy-two  members  of  whom  sixty-two  are  non-officials 
and  ten  officials.  Forty-three  of  the  non-official  members 
are  elected  by  general  territorial  constituencies  and  five  by 
special  constituencies  representing  planters  and  jenmies  as 
well  as  commercial  interests.  Fourteen  non-official  seats  are 
reserved  for  nomination  by  Government  in  order  to  give 
representation  to  minority  communities  and  other  inade¬ 
quately  represented  interests.  The  Dewan  is  the  President 
of  the  Assembly,  but  a  Deputy  President  elected  by  the 
Assembly  is  to  preside  over  its  meetings  in  the  absence 
of  the  President.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  nomination 
of  a  panel  of  chairmen.  The  franchise  rules  for  the  Assembly 
are  conceived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  opportunity  for  all 
persons  who  hold  lands  within  the  State  as  registered  own¬ 
ers,  inEnidars,  and  tenants,  assessable  to  a  tax  of  not  less 
than  five  rupees  per  year,  for  all  those  who  pay  income-tax 
to  Government  or  pay  a  tax  of  not  less  than  one  rupee  in 
any  municipality,  graduates  of  Indian  Universities  and  the 
Universities  in  the  Empire.  Women  enjoy  equal  rights 
.  the  matter  of  voting  and  membership  in  regard  to  both 
the  chambers. 

The  State  Council  is  composed  of  thirty-seven 
members,  of  whom  twenty-seven  are  non-officials,  and  ten- 
officials.  .  Sixteen  non-official  members  represent  the  gene¬ 
ral  territorial  constituencies,  and  six  members  are  elected 
by  special  interests  such  as  commerce,  jenmies,  planters 
municipalities  and  political  pensioners.  Five  non-officials' 
are  nominated  by  Government.  The  Dewan  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  ex  officio,  A  panel  of  chairmen  is  also 
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nominated.  The  franchise  for  the  State  Council  follows 
mainly  the  heads  of  qualifications  for  that  of  the  Assembly^ 
But  the  property  qualification  is  higher,  the  qualifying 
annual  land  tax  in  this  case  being  rupees  twenty-five  as 
against  rupees  five  for  the  Assembly.  Graduates  of  ten 
years  standing,  and  those  who  have  a  monthly  pension  of 
rupees  one  hundred  are  also  eligible  to  vote.  Persons  below 
thirty  years  of  age  are  not  eligible  as  voters  or  candidates 
to  the  State  Council. 

The  term  of  each  Council  and  Assembly  is  four 
years.  The  Government  may  exercise  the  power  to  extend 
the  time  or  order  dissolution  before  the  expiry  of  the 
prescribed  term.  But  the  next  session  of  either  House 
must  be  summoned  to  take  place  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  dissolution. 

The  Act  provides  that  “subject  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  ruler  to  make  and  pass  laws  independent  of  the 
legislature  which  are* expressly  declared  to 

owers  be  and  to  have  been  always  possessed  and 
retained  by  Us”,  the  legislature  may  pass  bills  which  become 
laws  when  assented  to  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja. 
Either  chamber  may  initiate,  discuss  and  pass  measures  on 
all  subjects,  legislative  or  administrative,  except  those 
which  are  expressly  kept  out  of  their  purview  viz.,  those 
relating  to  or  affecting  the  Ruling  Family  of  Travancore  or 
any  member  thereof  or  the  management  of  their  household, 
the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Paramount 
Power  or  with  foreign  princes  or  states,  matters  governed 
by  treaties,  conventions  or  agreements  now  in  force  or 
hereafter  to  be  made  by  the  Government  with  the  Para¬ 
mount  Power.  The  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reforms 
Act  and  the  rules  framed  thereunder  are  also  kept 
outside  the  scope  of  their  powers.  Measures  relating  to  or 
affecting  the  military  forces  or  the  Dgvaswams  may  not  be 
considered  qr  enacted  without  the  previous  eanctipp  in 
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writing  of  the  Dewan.  Such  sanction  is  also  necessary  in' 
regard  to  measures  affecting  the  public  revenues  of  the  State 
or  imposing  any  charge  on  such  revenues  or  the  religion  or 
the  religious  rites  and  usages  of  any  class  of  the  subjects 
of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  or  in  regard  to  repealing  or 
amending  any  law  in  force  which  had  been  passed  otherwise, 
than  through  the  present  chambers  or  the  old  legislative 
oounoil.  No  measure  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Ruler  for 
bis  assent  if  it  has  not  been  passed  by  both  the  chambers- 
The  Dewan  has  powers  vested  in  him  to  stop  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  Council  by  certifying  that  it  affects  the 
safety  or  tranquility  of  the  State  or  any  part  thereof.  He 
possesses  also  the  authority  to  certify  a  bill  if  the  legislature 
refuses  leave  to  introduce  or  fails  to  pass  in  a  form 
recommended  by  the  Government.  Authority  is  vested 
in  the  Dewan  to  make  and  submit  legislative  measures 
in  emergent  cases,  which,  when  assented  to  by  His  Highness 
shall  have  the  force  of  law  for  the  space  of  six  months  from 
the  date  of  its  publication  in  the  Gazette. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  State  is  laid  before  both  the 
chambers  in  the  form  of  a  statement.  The  Assembly 
possesses  larger  powers  of  financial  control  than  the 
Council;  for  it  may  assent  or  refuse  its  assent  to  any 
demand  or  reduce  the  amount  by  a  lump  sum .  reduc¬ 
tion  or  the  omission  or  reduction  of  any  particular  item 
or  items  of  proposed  expenditure.  The  Council  may  assent 
or  refuse  its  assent  to  any  demand,  but  has  no  power  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  .any  demand.  In  cases  of  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  bodies  regarding  the  voting  of  any 
particular  demand  the  Dewan  has  the  power  to  refer  such 
demand  to  the  decision  of  a  joint  committee.  In  any 
case  the  Dewan  may  declare  that  he  is  satisfied  that  any 
demand,  which  has  been  refused  by  the  Assembly,  the 
Council  or  the  joint  committee,  is  essential  to  the  discharge 
of  the  responsibilities  of  Government,  and  the  Government 
Way  act  as  if  that  deniand  had  been  assented  to  by  the 
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Assembly,  the  Council  or  the  joint  committee.  The  Dewan 
possesses  also  the  power  to  authorise  such  expenditure  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  Government  and  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  interests  of  Government  or  any  Department  of 
Government  or  for  the  safety  or  tranquility  of  the  State  or 
any  part  thereof. 

A  Finance  Committee  composed  of  certain  official 
and  some  elected  non-official  members  of  the  Assembly 
makes  a  preliminary  scrutiny  of  the  budgets  and  demands 
for  supplementary  grants.  A  Public  Accounts  Committee 
with  a  similar  constitution  discusses  and  deals  with  the 
Audit  and  Appropriation  reports  of  the  Government  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  heads  of  expenditure  not  removed  from  the 
cognisance  of  the  legislature,  and  such  other  matters  as 
the  Government  may  refer  to  it. 

Both  the  Houses  have  the  right  of  asking  questions 
and  supplementary  questions  and  moving  resolutions  On 
matters  of  public  interest.  There  is  freedom  of  speech  in 
both  chambers  subject,  however,  to  the  rules  and  standing 
orders. 

The  liberal  nature  of  this  measure  of  reform  was  the 
result  of  the  bold  initiative  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja, 
and  the  scheme  and  the  details  benefited  a  great  deal  by 
the  advice  of  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  whose  mastery 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  modern  constitutions  and 
his  long  experience  of  the  working  of  representative 
institutions  are  so  widely  known  and  appreciated.  Mr. 
Austin,  the  Dewan,  also  did  his  best  to  implement  the  far- 
reaching  reform.  The  Act  was  a  distinct  and  liberal  advance 
on  similar  legislation  in  other  Indian  States.  What  His 
Highness  Sri  Chithra  Thirunsl  MahSrSja  granted  within 
a  year  of  his  accession,  other  rulers  of  Indian  States 
have  not  been  able  to  vouchsafe  to  their  subjects  tp 
this  day. 
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The  allocation  of  constituencies  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  seats  were  matters  of  great  difficulty,  especially 
because  the  number  of  members  had  to  be 
Constituencies  nmited  suitably  to  the  size  of  the  State  and 
its  total  population  of  over  five  million  souls  distributed  in 
thirty-two  taluks.  To  allot  seats  on  a  strictly  mathemati¬ 
cal  proportion  was  impossible.  The  splitting  up  of  taluks 
had  to  be  avoided  both  on  account  of  administrative  con¬ 
siderations  and  the  interests  of  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
elections.  The  general  rule  was  to  give  a  seat  to  each  of 
the  taluks;  but  two  seats  each  were  allowed  to  taluks  with 
a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand  and  upwards.  In 
one  case  three  seats  were  assigned  to  a  single  taluk  which 
had  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  inhabitants. 
In  some  cases  the  former  grouping  of  constituencies  was 
altered  in  order  to  afford  greater  chances  to  Ilavas  and 
Muslims  in  general  constituencies.  Special  interests  like 
those  of  the  jenmies,  planters,  municipalities,  commerce 
and  industry  were  given  separate  representation. 

But  demand  was  made  by  certain  important  sections 
of  the  population  such  as  the  Ilavas,  the  Musi  inis  and 
some  sections  of  Christians  for  communal  electorates,  or 
reservation  of  seats  to  particular  communities  in  the  joint 
electorates,  in  proportion  to  their  numerical  strength. 
The  Government  was  not  prepared  to  constitute  com¬ 
munal  electorates  or  to  reserve  seats  for  particular  com¬ 
munities  in  proportion  to  their  population.  Nevertheless, 
liberal  provisions  were  made  for  substantial  represent¬ 
ation  of  all  communities  which  could  not  secure  adequate 
number  of  seats  by  election.  The  constituencies  were 
delimited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  communities 
whose  voting  strength  was  comparatively  small  to  return 
the  largest  possible  number  of  representatives.  Provision 
was  also  made  to  fill  the  deficiency,  if  any,  by  what  was 
known  as  facultative  representation  and  nomination. 
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The  reforms  scheme  received  general  approbation 
throughout  the  country.  But  before  long,  for  various  reasons, 
certain  sections  of  Christians  in  combination  with  a  few 
Ilavas  and  Muslims  formed  themselves  into  what  became 
known  as  the  Joint  Political  Congress  of  Samyuktha  party. 
They  carried  on  a  wide-spread  campaign  for  reservation  of 
seats  to  the  different  communities,  sects  and  sub-sects  in 
the  country  strictly  in  proportion  to  population.  They  also 
pleaded  for  constituencies  with  multiple  seats.  The  agit¬ 
ation  was  based  on  an  apprehension  that  under  an  electoral 
scheme  founded  mainly  on  property  qualification  tbeN&yars 
were  likely  to  gain  seats  in  the  legislature  in  excess  of 
what  might  fall  to  them  on  a  strictly  population  basis.  So 
long  as  the  property  qualification  was  adhered  to,  the  Nayars 
were  bound  to  secure  a  larger  number  of  seats  than  they 
would  under  a  strict  numerical  basis  ;  for  they  constitute 
the  largest  body  of  tax-payers.  The  Government  declined 
to  recognise  the  principle  that  seats  should  be  apportioned 
among  the  various  sections  and  communities  in  mathemati¬ 
cal  proportion  to  the  population  of  each  section  or  commu¬ 
nity.  However,  the  electoral  scheme  was  slightly  modified 
so  as  to  ensure  adequate  representation  of  minority  commu¬ 
nities  and  others  who  could  not  by  virtue  of  their  electoral 
strength  secure  such  representation  by  election.  The  elec¬ 
tions  were  held  on  this  basis,  but  nevertheless,  the  Joint 
Political  Congress  or  the  Samyuktha  party  not  only 
abstained  from  the  elections  but  set  up  N&yar  candidates 
in  constituencies  where  the  voting  strength  of  the  Nayars 
was  negligible  and  where  Nayar  candidates  had  normally 
little  chance  of  success.  This  expedient  was  resorted  to 
with  a  view  to  demonstrate  the  claim  that  the  Nsyar 
element  dominated  the  legislature.  However  when  the  new 
legislature  was  formed  all  the  different  communities  in  the 
State  obtained  substantial  representation. 

The  first  session  of  the  newly  constituted  legislative 
bodies  was  held  in  Karkajakam  1108.  This  was  a  matter 
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of  gratification  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  who  was  at 
the  time  on  a  visit  to  'England  and  other  . 

Hl8n^^g®BS’  .European  countries.  His  Highness’  chief 
pre-occupation  was  the  good  of  the  State 
and  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  desired  that  the. 
representative  institutions  in  Travancore  should  grow 
from  strength  to  strength.  From  England  His  .Highness 
sent  a  message  to  the  joint  sitting  of  the  fcSrl  Cliithra  State 
Council  and  the  Sri  Mttlam  Assembly  at  the  time  of  their 
inauguration. 

“The  two  Houses  of  the  re-constituted  Legislature 
of  Travancore  are  now  about  to  commence  their  labours, 
and  although  I  shall  not  be  able  to  inaugurate  them  in 
person  I  shall  be  with  them  in  spirit,  and  it  is  with  the  • 
greatest  pleasure  that  I  send  to  them  a  message  of  God¬ 
speed,  and  of  congratulations  to  the  elected  and  nominated 
members  who  are  now  shouldering  large  responsibilities. 

“These  two  legislative  bodies  have  been  designed  to 
carry  forward  the  policy  initiated  by  my  illustrious  pre¬ 
decessors  of  enabling  the  people  of  the  State  to  take  part  in 
the  legislative,  financial  and  other  measures  concerning 
Travancore  and  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  my  Government 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  Very  large  powers 
of  legislation,  financial  scrutiny  and  interpellation  have 
been  vested  in  them,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  in  a  spirit, 
of  mutual  co-operation  and  good-feeling,  these  powers  will 
be  exercised  for  the  good  of  Travancore,  and  in  suoh  manner 
as  to  help  Travancore  to  take  an  adequate  and  honourable 
part  in  achieving  the  destiny  of  India.  I  feel  sure  that  the. 
various  communities  and  interests  represented  by  election 
and  nomination  will  realise  that  the  world  is  passing 
through  a  critical  period  and  that  in  Travancore,  as  else-  •. 
where,  politics  are  but  a  means  to  an  end  and  there  is  need 
for  a  wide  outlook  and  a  patriotism  that  transcends  • 
temporary  and  accidental  barriers  of  birth  and  creed  to 
bring  about  the  rehabilitation  of  our  agriculture  and  the 
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development  of  our  industries  and  the  general  levelling  up 
of  our  standards  with  a  view  to  secure  for  our  people  the 
peace  and  prosperity  that  are  the  aims  as  well  as  the 
justification  of  all  Governments. 

“I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  constitutional 
experiment  that  has  been  started  in  Travancore  is  being 
watched  with  sympathy  and  interest  by  many  outside  the' 
State  as  is  evident  from  the  speech  recently  made  by. the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  I  am 
confident  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  all  the  members 
and  the  valued  friendship  of  the  Paramount  Power  and  of 
His  Majesty's  representatives  in  India.,  the  State  will  play 
its  appropriate  role  in  the  India  of  the  future.” 

While  this  liberal  policy  of  associating  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  people  in  the  work  of  legislation  and  admini¬ 
stration  in  Travancore  was  taking  a  con- 
ISuro^eanTour  orete  shape,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
was,  as  mentioned  already,  on  a  visit  to 
Europe.  His  Highness  was  the  first  Ruler  of  this  ancient 
State  to  cross  the  seas.  Her  Highness  Maharani  Parvathi 
Bayi  and  her  daughter  H.  H.  Sri  Karfhika  Thirunal  had 
already  given  eloquent  proof  of  the  readiness  to  shake 
off  meaningless  restrictions  by  visiting  Europe  a  little 
earlier;  and  in  loyal  appreciation  of  that  courageous 
readiness  the  people  of  Travancore  gave  Their  Highnesses  a 
genuine  welcome  home.  Her  Highness  Maharani  Parvathi 
Bayi,  His  Highness  the  Elaya  Raja  and  Her  Highness 
Karfhika  Thirunal,  accompanied  the  Maharaja.  Setting 
sail  from  Bombay  8th  April  1933  (26th  Mlnam  1108). 
Their  Highnesses  touched  at  Aden,  Port  Said  and  Mar¬ 
seilles.  The  party  stopped  at  Nice  for  a  week  paying 
visits  to  Cannes,  Grasse,  Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo.  Tra¬ 
velling  via  Milan  and  Venice  the  royal  party  reached 
Vienna  where  they  spent  seventeen  days.  Their  High- 
posses  called  qn  the  President  of  the  Austrian  republic  who 
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returned  the  visit.  At  Karlsbad  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Henry  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Duke  of  Maklenburg, 
the  Prince  Consort  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
called  on  Their  Highnesses.  After  visiting  many  important 
places  in  central  Europe  the  party  reached  Paris  on  the  9th 
June  where  Their  Highnesses  were  entertained  at  lunoh 
by  H.  H.  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  and  the  MaliSrsja  of 
■  Kapurthala.  Many  other  Indian  Princes  who  were  then 
in  that  city  called  on  the  Maharaja.  While  in  Paris  His 
Highness  entertained  H.  H.  the  Yuvar&ja  of  Mysore  and 
Prince  Bishnu  of  Nepal  at  dinner. 

On  the  14th  June  the  party  reached  London.  Their 
Highnesses’  visit  to  the  metropolis  of.  the  empire  synchro¬ 
nised  with  the  meetings  of  the  World  Economic  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  sittings  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Indian  reforms.  His  Highness  took  deep  interest  in  the 
subjects  which  came  in  for  discussion,  especially  those  whioh 
affected  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Indian  States.  Sir  C.  P. 
Ramaswami  Aiyar,  Legal  and  Constitutional  Adviser  to  the 
Mahsrsja,  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  and  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  special  pro¬ 
blems  relating  to  Travancore  as  well  as  those  whioh  affect 
the  States  in  general.  On  the  15th  June  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  entertained  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  at  dinner. 

.  The  dinner  given  by  His  Highness  at  Olaridge’s  was  largely 
attended.  •  Among  the  guests  were  many  men  and  women 
of  rank,  distinction  and  fame,  cabinet  members,  retired 
proconsuls,  military  and  naval  commanders  and  Indian 
administrators.  The  Secretary  of  State  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  Travancore  and  His  Highness’  administration. 

It  was  a  very  busy  time  Their  Highnesses  had  in 
London  and  other  parts  of  England.  They  had  the  honour 
of  being  entertained  at  lunch  by  Their  Majesties,  the  King- 
Emperor  and  the  Queen-Empress.  They  also  attended  ft 
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Garden  Party  given  by  Their  Majesties  at  Windsor  Castle 
to  the  members  of  the  World  Economic  Conference  and  the 
Indian  Princes  then  in  London.  Several  men  of  high 
.  standing  in  the  empire  made  formal  calls  on  Their  High¬ 
nesses,  among  whom  were  the  prominent  members  of 
the  British  cabinet,  Lord  and  Lady  Arapthill,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  the  Marquis  of  Reading,  Sir  Stewart  Patter¬ 
son,  the  Raja  of  Kapurthala  and  the  Rani  of  Mupdi, 

His  Highness  saw  the  great  manufacturing  towns 
of  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  and  met  with  warm  recep¬ 
tion  from  Mayors  and  Corporations.  The  party  resided 
in  London  for  three  weeks.  The  services  of  Captain 
J.  W.  T.  Treadwell  of  the  Scots  Guards  who  was  chosen 
as  the  Maharaja’s  social  secretary  at  the  instance  of  the 
India  Office  was  greatly  appreciated. 

Leaving  London  on  the  5th  of  July  Their  Highnesses 
proceeded  to  Brussels,  and  started  a  well-arranged  pro¬ 
gramme  of  continental  tour.  Their  Highnesses  took  as 
much  interest  in  visiting  the  beauty  spots  of  nature,  such  as 
Mt.  Pilatus,  Interlaken,  the  Jung  Frau  Peak,  the  waterfall 
_  at  Trummelback  and  the  Blue  Lake,  as  in  visiting  opulent 
cities  embellished  by  civilised  art,  the  capitals  of  mighty 
States,  and  many  a  place  of  historical  interest.  The  Maha¬ 
raja  saw  the  field  of  Waterloo.  At  Berlin  Their  High¬ 
nesses  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  ex-Crown  Prince 
of  Germany.  On  the  13th  July  the  Mabg,r&ni  and  the 
First  Princess  went  from  Berlin  to  Karlsbad  by  train, 
while  the  Maharaja  and  the  Elaya  Raja  flew  to  Karlsbad 
the  same  afternoon.  Among  the  places  visited  by  His 
Highness  was  Geneva,  the  headquarters  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  At  Rome  the  royal  party  paid  a  visit  to  His 
Holiness  the  Pope,  and  were  received  at  the  Vatican; 
The  Pope  presented  Their  Highnesses  commemoration 
medals  in  gold  and  silver.  From  Rome  Their  Highnesses 
proceeded  to  Naples  and  visited  Capri  and  Sorrento,  the 
remains  pf  the  lost  city  of  Pompeii,  and  the  Vesuviys 
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Crater  and  Solfataro.  On  the  ,1.2th  the  party  sailed  from 
there  and  reached  Bombay  on  the  24th. 

Arriving  at  Madras  on  the  26th  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  received  a  civic  reception  and  a  municipal 
address  at  the  corporation  buildings.  His  Highness  also 
received  addresses  from  the  Madras  Kerala  Association,  the 
Nampnri  Yogakshema  Sabha  and  the  Kutolii  Menton  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  party  arrived  at  the  Trivandrum  Central 
Station  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  August  (1,1th  Ohingam 
1109),  where  a  large  and  distinguished  assembly  waited 
on  Their  Highnesses  and  presented  an  address  of  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  Travancore  public.  His  Highness  looked 
particularly  cheerful  and  happy  on  being  among  his 
subjects  once  again. 

While  in  Europe  Their  Highnesses  maintained  the 
individuality  of  their  own  customs,  wearing  only  Indian 
oostumes,  and  eating  only  Indian  food.  This  adherence  to 
time-honoured  custom  and  traditional  habits  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  them.  The 
European  tour  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  made  Travancore 
well-known  in  Europe  and  evoked  a  growing  interest 
in  its  past  achievements  and  present  greatness.  The  tour 
also  enabled  His  Highness  to  gain  direct  knowledge  of 
modern  developments  in  the  field  of  education,  commerce, 
industry,  public  health,  municipal  administration,  archi¬ 
tecture  and  town-planning. 


In  1108,  H.  H.  the  Mahaiiaja  Holkar  of  Indore  and 
H.  H.  the  Raja  of  Saudur  visited  the  Periyar  forests  on  a 
shooting  excursion.  In  the  same  year 

Di8t.Dgu.ahed  visitors  (DeMmber  W33)  H.  K  R,.  Hml.  Jjar, 

of  Willingdon,  the  Viceroy,  and  H,  E.  the  Countess 
of  Willingdon  visited  Travancore.  The  *Earl  was  no 
stranger  to  the  Ruling  Family.  He  had  visited  the  State 
twjce  when  he  was  the  Governor  of  Madras.  Preparations 
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for  the  reception  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Countess  of 
Willingdon  were  made  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Many  were 
the  enjoyable  functions  got  up  in  their  honour,  the  snake- 
boat  regatta  in  the  Thevalli  lake,  the  friendly  and  official 
visits  exchanged,  the  State  Banquet  at  Kanakakunnu  .Palace, 
the  Garden  Party  at  the  Kaudiyar  Palace,  theatrical  perfor¬ 
mances  and  IlatHakaM  dances.  In  proposing  the  toast  to  the 
distinguished  visitors  at  the  State  Banquet  His  Highness 
said:  "Viceregal  visits  to  Travancore  have  not  been  frequent. , 
Indeed,  after  Lord  Curzon  the  first  Viceroy  to  visit  Travan- 
corewas  Your  Excellency’s  predecessor.  Travancore  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  great  distance  from  the  seat  of 
the  Indian  Government,  but  we  in  Travancore  realise  that 
at  least,  so  far  as  Your  Excellencies  are  concerned,  the 
proverb  ‘Delhi  Durast’  is  not  applicable.” 

His  Excellency  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Has  Highness 
for  the  various  administrative  measures  of  wise  patriotism, 
which  His  Highness  was  able  to  sanction  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  reign.  The  Viceroy  advised  the  various 
communities  to  cast  aside  suspicion  and  mistrust  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  His  Highness  in  the  laudable  endeavours  to 
promote  equality  of  opportunity-  to  all  classes  of  the  people. 
“Those  of  Your  Highness’  subjects  who  have  been  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  abstain  from  participation  in  the  recent 
constitutional  changes  should  bear  in  mind  that  political 
and  social  development  is  a  process  of  slow  growth  which 
would  only  be  hindered  by  sudden  and  sweeping  changes 
calculated  to  upset  an  order  of  things  which  has  gradually 
developed  through  many  long  years.”  The  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Viceroy  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Council  Chamber 
also  attest  his  appreciation  of  the  scope  and  utility  of 
the  constitutional  reforms.  “This  scheme  of  constitutional 

reforms  for  y*ur  people”,  said  he,  “ . has  anticipated  the 

larger  Reform  Scheme  for  the  whole  of  India  which  has 
been  engaging  the  active  and  earnest  consideration  of . 
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His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Government  of  India 
for  some  years.  Your  Highness’  State  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  progressive  traditions,  and  I  trust  and  believe  that 
this  further  advance  on  which  your  Government  has  seen 
fit  to  embark  will  prove  well-fitted  to  the  genius  of  Travan- 
core.”  His  Excellency  left  Travaneore  on  the  13th  Decem¬ 
ber  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  things  which  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  was  able  to  accomplish  in  the  brief 
space  of  two  years. 

The  Pallikkettu  (royal  wedding)  of  Her  Highness 
Ksrfhika  ThirunSl,  First  Princess  of  Travaneore,  sister 
PaJiikkettu  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja,  with  M.  R. 

Ry.,  P.  R.  G5da  Varma  Raja  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Punjar  Chiefs,  was  a  memorable  event  of 
the  year  1109.  There  is  no  other  aristocratic  Kshathriya 
family  in  Travaneore  which  possesses  a  longer  pedigree  than 
Pnnjar.  The  family  traces  its  ancestry  in  uninterrupted 
continuity  to  tliePandyan  kings  of  old  who  ruled  at  Madura 
and  afterwards  at  Thenka^i.  The  marriage  took  place  on  the 
12th  Makaram  1109  M.  E.  (25th  January  1934)  at  the 
Thevarat'hu  KSyikkal.  The'  event  created  unprecedented 
interest  as  it  was  the  first  time  within  living  memory  that  a 
ruling  Maharaja  of  Travaneore  had  the  opportunity  and 
the  privilege  of  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  own  sifter. 
People  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  many  from  placeB 
outside,  flocked  to  Trivandrum  to  witness  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  the  ceremony.  Among  the  special  invitees 
who  attended  the  function  were  His  Highness  the 
YuvarSja  of  Mysore,  some  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of 
Cochin,  the  Raja  Sahib  of  Sandur  and  several  Indian  and 
European  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  note.  Many  were  the 
functions  organised  by  the  public  in  honour  of  the  wedding. 
Three  State  functions  were  also  held,  a  Reception  Durbar 
by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  in  the  Sadir  Pandal,  a 
State  iBanquet  in  the  Kanakakkunnu  Palace,  and  a  Garden 
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Party  at  the  Kaudiyar  Palace.  The  capital  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  throughout  the  wedding  week. 

The  wedding  festivities  terminated  with  a  stately 
procession  of  the  Princess  and'  her  Consort  on  the  night  of 
the  18th  Makaram,.  headed  by  the  infantry,  the  cavalry  and 
the  State  officers.  The  bride,  seated  in  an  ivory  palanquin 
and  the  bridegroom  riding  a  gorgeously  caparisoned  ele¬ 
phant,  started  in  procession  from  the  ThevSrat'hukDyikkal 
palace,  along  the  main  roads  which  were  dazzling  with  light 
and  colour.  It  was  a  brilliant  scene  of  State  pageantry,  and 
unparalleled  enthusiasm  prevailed  among  the  jubilant 
crowds  that  had  assembled  in  tbe  streets  to  see  the  bridal 
pair.  At  the  South  Street,  the  procession  stopped 
awhile,  and  the  couple  alighted  and  paid  their  respects 
to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  in  the  Durbar  Hall  in  the 
palace.  They  also  witnessed  a  grand  display  of  fire-works 
in  the  Iron  Villa  grounds  opposite  to  the  palace.  The 
>  procession  then  resumed  its  way  and  reached  ThBvSrat’hu- 
koyikkal  by  9  P.  M. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  wedding  ceremony  was 
the  opportunity  given  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  to 
all  classes  of  His  Highness’  subjects  to  see  and  enjoy  the 
various  functions.  The  marriage  pandals  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public  irrespective  of  any  distinction  of  caste  or 
creed,  and  special  dinners  were  given  on  different  days  to 
all  olasses  of  people,  both  official  and  non-official.  The 
significance  of  this  act  of  supreme  grace  can  be  fully  realised 
only  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Harijans  were  not 
permitted  until  then  even  to  approach  the  palace. 


In  less  than  a  month  after  the  PallikkeUu,  Mr.  T. 
Austin  I.  0.  S.,  retired .  after  two  years’  service  on  the  19th 
February  1934  (8th  Kumbham  1109)  and  . 
Change  Of  Dewan  retui,ne^  tQ  the  British  Indian  service. 
The  reform  of  the  legislature  was  the  most  important 
measure  carried  out  during  his  administration.  The  people 
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admired  him  for  his  fairness  and  spirit  of  detachment. 
Sir  Muhammad  Habibullah,  an  ex-Member  of  the  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council,  was  appointed  Dewan  of  Travancore- 
The  choice  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  public,  and 
approved  by  all  sections  of  the  people.  Many  are  the 
administrative  measures  associated  with  Sir  Muhammad 
Habibullah  who  was  vigilant  in  translating  the  wishes  of 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  into  measures  of  State  policy. 
The  most  important  of  those  measures  were  the  reform  of 
the  electorates,  the  passing  of  certain  rules  relating  to 
recruitment  to  the  public  service,  and  the  re-organisation 
of  the  State  Forces.'' 

When  the  rejoicings  of  the  PaUiklcat.lu  were  over  the 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  consider  once  again  the 

difficult  question  of  representation  of  the 
Franchise  reform  .  ...  . ,  .  .  ,  . 

various  communities  m  the  legislature  as 

well  as  in  the  public  service  of  the  State.  The  results  of 
the  general  election  of  1108  spurred  the  members  of  the 
Samyuktha  communities  to  renewed  efforts.  The  change 
of  Dewan  encouraged  them  to  make  their  demands  more 
emphatic.  His  Highness’  Government  was  persuaded  to  re¬ 
examine  the  whole  question.  Mr.  E.  Subrahmanya  Aiyar, 
a  leading  lawyer  and  then  Principal  of  the  Law  College,  was 
appointed  Commissioner  for  Franchise  and  Delimitation. 
After  due  consideration  of  the  report  submitted  by  him  the 
Government  issued  a  G.  0.  on  the  subject. 

The  ‘Government  re-examined  the  whole  position 
regarding  the  electoral  scheme,  and  while  widening  the 
franchise  especially  by  reducing  the  property  qualification 
the  electorates  were  also  reconstituted  by  providing  for 
multiple  seats.  A  specified  number  of  seats  was  reserved 
for  the  Christian,  Ilava  and  Muslim  communities  in 
general  constituencies  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  number 
of  elected  members.  A  new  expedient  was  also  devised, 
under  which,  even  in  constituencies  with  plural  seats,  one 
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voter  was  allowed  to  exercise  only  a  single  vote.  This 
resulted  in  considerable  dimunition  in  the  number  of  Nayar 
representatives  in  the  legislature.  The  NSyars  complained 
that  notwithstanding  the  large  property  interests  possessed 
by  them,  and  their  electoral  strength  in  the  various  consti¬ 
tuencies,  the  new  voting  system  brought  about  an  artificial 
elimination  of  Nsyar  representation  which  was  both  politi¬ 
cally  unjust  and  constitutionally  indefensible.  The  matter 
was  re-opened  in  1939. 

The  appointment  of  a  Public  Service  Commissioner 
(in  1110  M.  E.)  was  a  measure  of  justicg  even  more  than  an 
P  Hi  e  v‘  ^  political  expediency.  One  of  the 
ui  o  s  r  ice  acknowledged  maxims  of  statesmanship  is 
to  give  equal  opportunities  for  all  classes  of  the  people, 
irrespective  of  caste  or  religion.  The  history  of  the  public 
service  in  Travancore  is  very  instructive.  Originally  the 
number  of  officers  was  small.  Much  of  what  is  now  done  by 
Government,  especially  in  regard  to  local  affairs,  was  in  the 
hands  of  Sabhas  and  Kuttams.  From  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  introduction  of  British  Indian 
modes  of  administration  necessitated  a  regular  official 
system.  The  pace  became  rapid  after  the  concentration 
of  powers  in  the  Heads  of  Departments  in  conformity 
with  that  scheme.  Men  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  were  greatly  in  demand.  His  Highness 
the  MahSrSja’s  College  at  Trivandrum  owed  its  origin  to 
the  perception  of  a  changed  policy  and  its  encouragement 
by  Maharaja  Syilyam  Thirunal.  At  first  Nayars,  Brah¬ 
mans  and  Christians  went  in  for  higher  education  as  fixed 
by  the  new  standards;  and  they  rose  high  in  government 
service.  Qualified  men  from  outside  the  State  were  also 
freely  recruited  to  the  higher  appointments.  Soon  there  arose 
the  cry  of  Travancore  for  Travancoreans:  Finally  there 
came  a  persistent  agitation  on  behalf  of  the  communities 
who  were  unable  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  high 
offioes  for  their  members. 
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A  definite  programme  had  to  be  adopted;  for  notwith¬ 
standing  repeated  assurances  made  by  Government  that  it 
was  “their  aim  to  give  equal  opportunities  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  and  educational  fitness  and  attainments  of 
the  various  communities”  the  old  order  continued.  Hence 
the  cry  arose  for  a  set  of  definite  rules  on  the  subject.  It 
was  contended  that  the  number  of  appointments  given  to 
the  different  communities  should  bo  in  proportion  to  their 
numerical  strength.  But  the  Government  replied  that  ‘a 
rigid  mathematical  formula,  yielding  precision  and  exacti¬ 
tude  in  proportion  to  community  and  appointment,  was  one 
of  the  bast  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  peace  and 
happiness  in  the  country.’  The  question  waBa  complicated 
one,  more  complicated  than  in  the  Madras  Presidency  or 
Mysore,  on  account  of  the  articulate  demand  made  by 
numerous  classes  and  sects  organised  into  powerful  units. 

In  1925  the  Government  had  enunciated  certain 
principles.  No  person  was  to  bo  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  public  service  on  the  ground  that  he  belonged  to  a 
particular  community;  but  equal  opportunities  were  to 
be  granted  to  all,  preference  being,  however,  given  to 
unrepresented  and  poorly  represented  communities.  It  was 
distinctly  stated  that  while  certain  well-defined  uni¬ 
tary  groups  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  provision  for  the  representation  of 
every  individual  community.  Representations,  of  groups, 
it  was  pointed  out,  would  be  based  more  on  the  number  of 
qualified  hands  available  than  on  mere  numerical  strength. 
Preferential  treatment  was  to  be  given  only  as  regards  initial 
appointments  and  not  as  regards  promotions.  The  policy 
thus  formulated  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  The  defects, 
such  as  they  were,  remained,  despite  the  attention  bes¬ 
towed  by  Government  in  scrutinising  appointments  made 
by  Heads  of  Departments.  A  fundamental  change  in  the 
system  of  recruitment  was  therefore  essential  to  a  healthy 
public  life. 
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The  controversy  became  often  acrimonious  and  con¬ 
verged  on  the  confines  of  class  strife.  The  demand  became 
articulate  that  in  the  distribution  of  offices,  high  and  low, 
the  claims  of  particular  castes,  sects  and  communities, 
should  be  recognised.  Year  after  year  the  ‘reform’  of 
the  public  service  continued  a  live  question.  The  pro¬ 
nouncement  made  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  at  the 
Investiture  Durbar  engendered  great  hopes  of  reform.  “It  is 
my  hope”,  said  His  Highness,  “that  I  shall  be  enabled  by 
God’s  grace  to  earn  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  commu¬ 
nities  and  classes  among  my  people  whose  advancement  in 
every  department  of  life  will  be  my  perpetual  pre-occupation 
and  my  sole  aim,” 

The  hope  thus  given  was  fulfilled  without  delay. 
A  committee  was  appointed  in  1107  to  examine  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings.  On  receipt  of  its  recommendations 
the  Government  placed  them  before  the  Legislative  Cham¬ 
bers  for  discussion.  In  the  light  of  the  views  expressed  in 
the  Houses  of  the  legislature  the  Government  appointed. 
Dr.  G.  D.  Hokes,  a  judge  of  the  High  Court,  as  special 
officer  to  examine  all  the  aspects  of  the  question, 
and  submit  a  report  and  a  scheme  for  the  constitution 
of  a  public  service  commission.  After  perusing  the 
report  of  that  officer  the  Government  resolved  to  put 
a  scheme  into  operation  in  1110  M.  E.  (1935).  The 
services  were  divided  into  three  divisions,  the  higher, 
the  intermediate,  and  the  lower.  In  the  higher  division, 
comprising  all  appointments  carrying  an  initial  salary 
of  Rs.  150  or  more  per  mensem,  efficiency  was  declared  the 
primary  consideration.  To  this  division,  admission  was 
to  be  by  passing  a  civil  service  examination;  but  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  appointments  was  to  be  given  by  promo¬ 
tion  based  on  exceptional  efficiency  to  the  officers  of  the 
intermediate  division,  and  another  proportion,  a  smaller 
one,  was  reserved  for  such  of  the  communities  as  fail  to  get 
into  the  civil  service  by  competition  or  promotion.  In  the 
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intermediate  division,  sixty  percent,  oi'  the  appointments 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  efficiency.  For  the  remaining 
40  per  cent,  the  principle  of  selection  to  be  followed  was 
declared  as  ‘efficiency  combined  with  preference  on  a  com¬ 
munal  basis’.  The  communities  to  which  preference  was  to 
be  given  were  specified.  As  far  as  the  lower  division  was 
concerned,  recruitment  was  to  be  made  on  a  communal  basis 
by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  rotation.  Borne  departments, 
like  the  Military,  Devaswam  and  MarSmath,  are  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  these  principles. 

All  communities  whose  strength  is  approximately 
two  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  were  recognised  as 
separate  entities  for  purposes  of  recruitment.  An  ex¬ 
ception  was  made  in  the  case  of  Brahmans  though  they 
form  only  1'3  per  cent,  of  the  population.  A  Public  Bervioe 
Commissioner  was  appointed.  The  scheme  was  tentative 
and  the  Government  expressed  their  willingness  to  review 
the  position  after  three  years.  This  was  done  and  the 
arrangement  permitted  to  continue. 

Pari  passu  with  the  public  service  rules  came  the  stand¬ 
ardisation  of  the  salaries  of  officers.  The  Salaries  and  the 
Salaries  standardised  Retrenchment  Committee  had  submitted 
their  report  in  1932.  One  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  to  Government  was  appointed  to  examine  their 
conclusions  and  suggest  such  changes  as  might  be  neces¬ 
sary.  In  1110  orders  were  passed  on  the  subject.  The 
cadres  were  rearranged  and  standardised,  “keeping  in 
view  the  fact  that  the  scales  of  pay  should  be  sufficiently 
attractive  to  secure  and  retain  the  right  type  of  individuals, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  an  unnecessary  burden  to  the 
tax-payer.”  The  scales  of  pay  were  reduced  wherever 
possible.  The  period  of  time  for  earning  increments  was 
doubled  in  most  cases  and  the  amounts  substantially 
reduced.  The  revision  came  into  effect  on  the  1st  Idavara 
1110  M,  E, 
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In  1110  Travancore  joined  the  Indian  State  forces 
scheme,  and  the  Nayar  Brigade  and  the  Body  Guard  came 
.  .  to  be  known  as  the  Travancore  State 

of  the^tateVoroes  Forces.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  was 
pleased  to  assume  the  title  of  Colonel-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces.  The  forces  were  suitably  reorganised. 
The  opportunity  was  taken  to  throw  the  Military  Depart¬ 
ment  open  to  members  of  the  other  communities  as  well  as 
to  the  Nsyars  who  enjoyed  until  then  the  sole  privilege 
of  being  enrolled  in  the  army.  Some  time  later  in  1111  M.  E. 
the  honorary  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja’s  Body  Guard  was  conferred  on  His  Highness 
the  Elaya  Raja  and  a  captaincy  upon  Mr.  G5da  Varma 
Raja,  the  consort  of  Her  Highness  Kart'hika  Thirunal. 
The  units  are  called  the  first,  second  and  third  Travan¬ 
core  Nayar  infantry.  Great  attention  is  being  bestowed 
on  the  training  of  the  men  to  enable  them  to  secure  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  The  headquarters  of  the  army 
was  transferred  from  the  Cantonment  to  Pangodu  where  a 
large  extent  of  land  was  acquired  and  added  to  the  premises 
of  the  old  headquarters  of  the  Nayar  Brigade.  The  assump¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  of  military  rank  by  the  members  of 
the  Ruling  Family  and  their  identification  with  the  military 
ambitions  of  the  State  and  the  Empire  enlivened  the  great 
memories  of  by-gone  days. 

The  year  1110  witnessed  several  notable  events  of 
which  the  celebration  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  reign  of 
Silver  Jubilee  His  Majesty  King  George  V,  Emperor  of 
oelebration  India,  was  one  of  the  most  important. 

Elaborate  preparations  were  made  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  Jubilee  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great  traditions 
of  loyalty  and  friendship  which  unite  the  Ruling  House  and 
the  people  of  Travancore  to  the  Crown  of  England.  In 
Trivandrum  the  Jubilee  celebrations  began  with  a  cere¬ 
monial  military  parade.  His  Highness  the  MahSrSja’s 
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Body  Guard,  the  Travancore  artillery  and  the  two  batta¬ 
lions  of  the  Nayar  Brigade  took  part  in  the  function.  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  held  a  public  Durbar  (6tli  May 
1935)  to  receive  a  Kharitha  addressed  to  His  Highness  by 
the  Viceroy. 

A  second  State  Durbar  was  held  at  which  His 
Highness  presented  the  Silver  Jubilee  medals  to  several 
'  distinguished  persons.  In  the  night  a  Stale  Banquet  was 
given  at  the  Kanakakkunnu  Palace  in  honour  of  the 
Jubilee.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  Their  Majesties,  His 
Highness  traced  the  history  of  the  relationship  between 
Travancore  and  the  East  India  Company,  making  references 
to  the  reciprocity  of  friendship  which  lias  grown  steadily 
and  surely.  Mr.  Garstin,  the  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General,  responded  to  the  toast  in  suitable  language. 
The  Central  Silver  Jubilee  Celebration  Committee  sub¬ 
mitted  a  loyal  message  of  congratulations  to  Their 
Majesties  through  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General. 
There  was  also  a  combined  rally  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Guides  in  Trivandrum.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja, 
the  Chief  Scout,  His  Highness  the  Elaya  Raja,  the  Chief 
•  Cub,  and  Her  Highness  the  First  Princess,  the  Chief 
Guide,  attended  the  function. 

The  conferment  of  the  title  of  Knight  Grand  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire  on 
Title  to  the  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  (in  1110)  was 
Mah&t&ja  a  fitting  mark  of  His  Majesty  the  King- 
Emperor's  appreciation  of  the  great  things 
achieved  by -His  Highness  in  the  short  space  of  three  years. 
The  admission  of  His  Highness  to  the  distinguished  order 
gratified  the  people,  who  presented  to  His  Highness  a 
humble  and  dutiful*  address  of  respectful  congratulations 
which  His  Highness  was  pleased  to  receive  in  person  at  a 
numerously  attended  public  meeting  held  in  the  Victoria 
Jubilee  Town  Hall,  Trivandrum. 
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In  1110  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Cochin  paid  a 
visit  to  Travanoore.  His  Highness  arrived  at  the  Trivan¬ 
drum  Central  Station  on  the  20th  Kanni 
Vl8of°Cookin'ller  1110  and  was  received  by  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  with  due  honours.  His  High¬ 
ness  visited  some  of  the  institutions  at  the  capital  and  then 
proceeded  to  Cape  Comorin  and  Suchlndram  for  worship. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Travancore  the  Maharaja  returned 
to  Cochin. 

There  were,  however,  certain  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  The  years  1110  and  1111  M.  E.  saw  unprecedented 
havoc  caused  by  epidemics,  cholera,  small-pox  and  malaria. 

In  the  Trivandrum  Division  alone  there 
Epidemics  were  10,429  attacks  of  cholera  and' 5,441 
deaths.  When  the  epidemic  subsided  in  Trivandrum,  it  broke 
out  in  Central  Travancore  and  spread  over  seven  populous 
taluks.  There  were  sporadic  outbreaks  in  two  taluks  in 
North  Travancore  also.  The  Public  Health  and  Medical  De¬ 
partments  adopted  prompt  measures  to  combat  the  diseases. 
Control  units  were  organised,  and  dispensaries  and  isolation 
hospitals  opened.  Treatment  and  inoculation  went  on 
hand  in  hand.  The  sanitary  staff  did  good  work  in  dis¬ 
infection  and  purification  of  water  supplies.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  malaria  broke  out  in  South 
Travancore.  Besides  affording  medical  help,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  started  famine  relief  work  to  help  the  poor  people. 
In  addition  to  the  funds  sanctioned  by  Government, 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  contributed  a  substantial 
amount  from  the  privy  purse,  and  was  pleased  to  visit 
the  malaria  stricken  areas.  Her  Highness  the  Maharapi 
Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi  was  also  pleased  to  accompany  His 
Highness  in  those  visits. 

On  the  12th  Thulam  1110,  a  sudden  fire  broke  out  in 
the  Sri  Padmanabhaswami  temple  at  Trivandrum  at  about 
96 
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11  o’clock  during  night.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and 
Fire  in  the  Sri  His  Highness’  mother  hastened  to  the 
Padman&bhaswami  spot.  The  military  and  the  police  forces 
temple  exerted  their  utmost  in  preventing  the 

conflagration  from  spreading.  Sir  0.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar, 
who  happened  to  be  at  Trivandrum,  personally  supervised 
the  operations  to  extinguish  the  lire  and  to  remove  the 
temple  jewels  and  other  valuables  and  records  to  a  place 
of  safety.  The  Dewan  Muhammad  Habibullah  was  also 
there  in  the  premises  outside  encouraging  the  men. 
Their  Highnesses’  presence  at  the  spot  inspired  and 
encouraged  the  men  to  put  forth  their  best  energies  in 
devoted  service.  Tho  conflagration  was  brought  under 
control  in  about  six  hours.  The  portions  of  tho  temple 
which  were  burnt  down  were  rebuilt  in  about  a  year  and 
made  fit  for  use. before  the  commencement  of  the  Mura- 
japarn  in  Vrichikam  1111. 


On  the  17th  Kumbham  1110  (1st  March  1035) 
IT.  H.  the  Maharaja  laid  tho  corner  stone  of  tho  Power 
House  for  the  PallivSsal  Hydro-Electric 
Pal  wfiaa  so  eme  gc}16me — a  sci10m0  which  bids  fair  to  be 
highly  profitable  and  one  of  the  best  in  South  India.,  In 
performing  the  ceremony  His  Highness  said  : 

“The  initiation  of  the  Pallivasal  Hydro-Electric 
Scheme  in  which  I  am  very  glad  to  take  part  is  an  event  to 
which  I  attach  great  significance.  As  is  well  known,  the 
conditions  in  Travancore  are  such  that  tho  rapidly  growing 
population  cannot  rely  solely  or  even  mainly  on  old-time 
agricultural  methods  of  production;  and  it  is  a  problem  of 
vital  importance  to  the  State  to  discover  new  avenues  of 
employment  and  secure  the  industrialisation  of  the  State 
by  the  starting  of  large-scale  and  cottage  industries  suited 
to  the  country  and  the  traditions  and  capacities  of  the 
people.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  possess  any  coal  or  oil 
resources,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  lucky  in  possessing 
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an  abundant  supply  of  what  is  often  called  “white  power”; 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  utilise  this  power  to  the  greatest 
.  advantage.  I  have,  therefore,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  this  enterprise,  taken  the  keenest  personal  interest  in  it, 
and  realising  as  Ido  what  inestimable  advantages  have  been 
reaped  by  other  countries  similarly  situated  by  the  harness- 
ing  of  their  water  power,  and  how  both  from  the  financial 
and  from  the  industrial  point  of  view  those  countries  have 
benefited  immeasurably  by  a  consistent  and  wise  hydro* 
electric  policy,  I  have  every  hope  that  this  scheme  and 
other  schemes  which  may  be  ushered  by  it  will  effect  a 
great  and  beneficial  change  in  many  directions.” 

After  the  function  His  Highness  visited  the  Palli- 
vsssal  colony,  a  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  forest  tenan¬ 
ted  hitherto  by  elephants,  bisons  and  other  wild  beasts. 
His  Highness  was  pleased  to  permit  the  place  to  be 
called  Chithrapuram  after  him.  The  next  day  the 
royal  party  left  for  Neryamangalam  where  His  Highness 
performed  the  impressive  ceremony  of  opening  the  bridge 
across  the  Periygr  river,  the  largest  in  Travancore,  thus 
participating  in  the  last  stages  of  the  great  task  of 
“providing  for  a  communication  from  the  productive  High 
Ranges  to  the  West  Coast.”  While  performing  the  cere¬ 
mony  His  Highness  paid  a  tribute  to  the  pioneering  work 
pursued  by  the  European  planting  community  which  has 
been  instrumental  in  converting  the  inaccessible  jungles 
of  that  region  into  pleasing  gardens  and  centres  of  profit¬ 
able  industry.* 

The  vision  of  a  larger  India  has  always  been  before 
His  Highness’  mind;  and  the  desire  to  put  Travancore  in  its 
Hia  Highness’  rightful  place  hi  the  map  of  Indian  progress 
tours  necessitated  frequent  visits  to  North  India. 

In  1110  (1934)  His  Highness  accompanied 
by  His  Highness’  mother,  MahSrani  Sethu  PSrvathi  Bayi, 

*  Switching  on  the  PaJJivasal  works  was  performed  by  Sachivothama 
Sir  C.  P.  Rapiaswapii  Aiyar  on  19th  March  1940, 
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His  Highness  the  Elaya  Raja,  Her  Highness  Princess 
KSrt’hika  Thirunal  and  Captain  Goda  Varma  Raja  visited 
Delhi  twice  (September  and  December).  Among  the  chief 
events  of  the  second  tour  may  be  mentioned  the  luncheon 
given  in  honour  of  Their  Excellencies  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Countess  of  Willingdon,  which  was  attended,  among  other 
prominent  personages,  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
Bengal  and  the  rulers  of  Sikkim  and  Bhutan.  A  dinner 
was  also  given  to  the  ruler  of  Indore,  Ooocli  Boliar,  Tripura 
and  Mandi.  Their  Highnesses  also  attended  similar 
functions  on  the  invitation  of  the  Viceroy,  the  Governor 
of  Bengal,  and  other  distinguished  personages. 

In  1111  (1936)  His  Highness  again  proceeded  to  Delhi 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Viceroy,  to  receive  the  insignia  of 
G.  0. 1.  E.  His  Highness  was  accompanied  by  his  mother 
and  brother.  After  a  comfortable  journey  attending  several 
functions  got  up  in  their  honour,  Their  Highnesses 
reached  Delhi  on  the  4th  of  April.  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  had  the  special  honour  of  presiding  at  the 
farewell  banquet  given  to  Lord  and  Lady  Willingdon  by 
the  Chamber  of  Princes.  In  that  august  assemblage  of 
crowned  heads  representing  the  ancient  traditions  of  Indian 
royalty,  the  Ruler  of  Travail  core  had  the  privilege  of 
functioning  as  Chief  Host  and  addressing  the  distingui¬ 
shed  guests  as  the  worthy  spokesman  of  Indian  India. 
The  speech  was  received  with  great  appreciation.  It 
emphasised  the  common  bond  of  the  empire  and  the  future 
of  a  great  country  in  delightful  optimism,  the  States 
functioning  effectively  as  the  component  parts  of  the  mighty 
fabric.  “The  difference  in  size,  population  and  resources  of 
the  numerous  Indian  States,”  said  His  Highness,  “have  been 
sometimes  stressed;  but  it  is  not  often  realised  that,  despite 
these  varieties,  there  are  vital  common  interests,  financial, 
economic,  and  political,  that  unite  all  parts  of  this  great 
sub-continent  together,  and  must  impel  them  to  combined 
action  in  order  to  serve  tbeir  joint  interests.” 
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In  responding  to  the  toast  the  Viceroy  paid  a  glow¬ 
ing  tribute  to  His  Highness  in  transparent  sincerity.  “I 
would  thank  him  (H-  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore), 
observed  he,  “for  the  many  delightful  things  he  has  said 
with  regard  to  us  both  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  which 
we  may  have  achieved  in  this  country,  and  congratulate  a 
young  ruler  with  whose  State  and  family  I  have  long  had 
very  close  friendship  and  association,  for  the  admirable 
way  in  which  he  has  carried  out  what  must,  I  am  sure, 
have  been  no  easy  task.” 

While  in  North  India  Their  Highnesses  paid  visits  to 
various  places  and  institutions.  His  Highness’  visit  to  the 
All-India  Industrial  Exhibition  was  followed  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  patronage  thereof.  Their  Highnesses  saw  the 
aeronautical  training  centres.  They  witnessed  the  show 
organised  by  the  Delhi  Women’s  League.  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  was  also  present  at  the  Assembly  chamber 
on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Willingdon’s  farewell  speech  to  the 
Indian  legislature  and  the  swearing-in  ceremony  of  the  new 
Viceroy,  His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow,  During 
his  stay,  at  Delhi  the  MaharSja  cultivated  the  acquaintance 
of  several  of  the  leading  Indian  rulers  among  whom  His 
Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and  His  Highness 
the  MahSraj&dhirSja  of  Bikaner  were  the  most  prominent. 
At  Simla  His  Highness  gave  a  dinner  to  the  new  Viceroy 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Linlithgow  to  which  many  notables 
were  invited. 

Before  leaving  North  India  Their  Highnesses  visited 
Bikaner  on  the  invitation  of  His  Highness  the  Mahs- 
rSjSdhirSja.  The  party  was  received  at  the  railway 
station  by  His  Highness  Ganga  Singhi  Maharaja  of  Bikaner 
with  due  ceremony;  and  after  the  inspection  of  the  guard 
of  honour,  drove  in  state  procession  to  Lallgarh  palace, 
where  Their  Highnesses  stayed.  A  military  review  was 
held  in  honour  of  the  visit.  There  was  among  other 
items  a  display  by  the  famous  Bikaner  camel  corps,  whip]; 
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had  played  a  notable  part  during  the  Great  War  of  1914. 
There  was  also  a  State  Banquet  at  night.  Visits  were  paid 
to  various  places  and  public  institutions.  Their  High¬ 
nesses  also  witnessed  from  the  old  fort  of  Bikaner  the 
traditional  Gangora  procession,  and  visited  thereafter  the 
armoury  of  Bikaner. 

Their  Highnesses  returned  to  .Delhi  on  the  211th.  of 
March  and  proceeded  to  Haridwar  on  the  25th  and  thence  to 
Simla  arriving  there  on  the  1st  of  May.  At  Simla,  Their 
Highnesses  called  on  His  Excellency  Lord  Linlithgow, 
and  Her  Excellency.  Their  Highnesses  attended  a  dinner 
at  the  Viceregal  Lodge.  A  dinner  was  also  given  to  Their 
Excellencies  and  other  important  personages  at  Simla. 
Their  Highnesses  returned  to  Trivandrum  from  Simla  via 
Bombay  and  arrived  here  on  the  30th. 

Sir  Muhammad  Habibullali  was  permitted  to  retire 
from  service  on  the  15th  Kanni  1113  M.  E.  About  a 
year  before  his  retirement  His  Highness 
Sacbivcthnma  ^  Maharaja  was  pleased  to  confer  upon 
him  the  title  of  Nawab  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
services.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  C.  P,  Ramaswami  Aiyar. 
Within  a  month  of  his  teking  charge  of  the  heavy  and 
responsible  duties  as  the  head  of  the  administration  Sir 
Ramaswami  Aiyar  was  the  recipient  of  the  high  distinction 
of  SachivQt'hama  conferred  upon  him  by  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  in  the  Birthday  Durbar  of  1112  M.  E.  This  was 
as  much  an  eloquent  recognition  of  his  services  to  His 
Highness  and  the  State  as  Legal  and  Constitutional 
Adviser,  as  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  value  of  the 
distinguished  part  he  was  to  play  in  the  capacity  of  Dewan. 

The  promulgation  of  the  Temple  Entry  Proclamation, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administration,  was  a 
reform  of  far-reaching  importance,  not 
empe  n  ry  orQy  the  teeming  millions  of  His  High¬ 
ness’  subjects  hut  a  momentous  act  of  emancipation  and 
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hope  to  the  whole  of  India.  “Profoundly  convinced 
of  the  truth  and  validity  of  Our  religion,  believing  that 
it  is  based  divine  guidance  and  on  an  all-comprehend¬ 
ing  toleration,  knowing  that  in  its  practice  it  has, 
throughout  the  centuries,  adapted  itself  to  the  needs 
of  changing  times,  solicitous  that  none  of  Our  Hindu 
subjects  should,  by  reason  of  birth  or  caste  or  community, 
be  denied  the  consolations  and  the  solace  of  the  Hindu 
faith,”  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  had  earlier  in  his  reign 
commanded  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine  the 
question  of  Temple  Entry  for  the  Avarnas,  to  find  out  the 
extent  of  the  demand  for  reform,  to  ascertain  the  attitude 
of  the  S a varna  castes,  to  examine  the  question  in  the  light 
of  the  Hindu  scriptures  and  formulate  proposals  as  to  the 
lines  on  which  the  reform  might  be  effected. 

The  committee  expressed  their  considered  opinion 
that  a  Parishad  of  learned  persons,  well  versed  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Hinduism,  should  be  summoned,  and 
that  the  reform  might  be  effected  by  the  Sovereign  with 
their  approval.  They  also  suggested  certain  methods  by 
which  the  rigour  of  the  custom  excluding  the  Avarpas 
from  the  temple  might  be  softened.  But  the  Maharaja  and 
his  advisers  did  not  believe  in  half-measures.  With  a 
courage  strengthened  by  genuine  conviction,  and  an  out¬ 
look  which  no  Indian  monarch  had  been  able  to  entertain 
for  a  couple  of  thousands  of  conservative  years,  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  Sri  Cliithra  Thirunal  affixed  the 
Sign  Manual  to  the  momentous  Proclamation.  It  was  on 
the  eve  of  His  Highness’  birthday  in  1112,  the  twenty-fourth 
birthday,  that  the  edict  was  promulgated. 

The  Proclamation  was  received  throughout  India  with 
delight  and  admiration.  It  was  welcomed  by  the  whole  civi¬ 
lised  world.  To  the  Hindus  it  was  a  matter  for  pride  and 
fresh  hope.  The  repercussions  of  the  Proclamation  were 
so  great  that  the  Christians  and  Muslims  were  equally 
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warm  in  giving  it  a  hearty  reception.  Sachivbt'hama  Sir 
0.  P.  Raraaswami  Aiyar  referred  to  the  day  of  the  Procla¬ 
mation  as  a  unique  occasion  in  the  history  of  India  and 
specially  of  Hinduism.  "No  longer,”  said  he,  with  legiti¬ 
mate  pride,  "can  the  reproach  be  levelled  against  Hinduism 
that  the  professors  of  its  own  doctrines  are  treated  as 
outside  the  pale  of  its  society.  It  will  bo  observed'  that 
His  Highness,  in  taking  this  step,  has  not  omitted  to 
take  into  account  the  imperative  necessity  to  keep  intact 
the  genius  loci  and  atmosphere  of  temples.  He  was  also 
anxious .  that  centuries  old  observances  and  rituals  which 
mark  the  traditional  continuity  of  Hinduism  should  be 
kept  intact  and  all  their  grander  appeal  to  emotions,  in¬ 
tellect  and  spirit  should  bo  preserved”.  Gandhiji  expressed 
the  hope  that  “all  other  Hindu  Princes  will  follow  the  noble 
example  set  by  this  far-off  ancient  Hindu  .State.”  The 
Premier  of  Madras  described  the  Proclamation  as  the 
"greatest  religious  reform  in  India  after  the  time  of  Aaoka.” 

Congratulatory  meetings  wore  held  in  all  parts  of 
Travancore  some  of  which  were  addressed  by  Gandhiji  who 
referred  to  his  tour  in  Travancore  in  that  connection  as  a 
'pilgrimage.’  The  stamp  of  academical  recognition  took 
shape  in  the  high  degrees  conferred  upon  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  by  the  Andhra  University  and  on  His  Highness’ 
mother  Maharapi  Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi  by  that  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Hindu  University  of  Benares.  Many  are 
the  memorials  erected  in  the  State  of  which  the  first  waB  a 
bust  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  at  Mankompu  in  the 
heart  of  KuttanSd,  unveiled  by  the  Dowan.  A  full-size 
statue  was  erected  by  public  subscription  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  In  requesting  the  Governor  of 
Madras  to  unveil  that  statute  the  Premier  observed. 
"  Many  Maharajas  have  ruled  the  country  and  are  going  to 
rule,  but  to  none  would  history  allot  a  page  such  as  H.  H. 
the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  has  acquired  by  this  Procla¬ 
mation.”  Lord  Erskine  made  a  warm  response  and  said  in 
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the  poetic  language  of  truth  that  “  Madras  is,  perhaps, 
sparing  in  her  statuary  commemoration  of  great  men 
whether  they  be  princes,  soldiers,  administrators  or  other 
great  men,  and  it  is  generally  only  at  the  end  or  even  after 
the  close  of  a  life  of  pre-eminent  service  that  their  memo¬ 
rials  have  been  erected.  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Travan- 
oore  is  a  striking  exception.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  wish  of  us 
all  that  he  may,  for  many  years  to  come,  rule  and  guide 
his  people,  confident  as  we  are  that  their'  ultimate  well¬ 
being  is  his  greatest  care”. 

The  women  of  Kerala  assembled  in  thousands  and 
presented  an  address  of  respectful  congratulations  to  Her 
Highness  the  MahSrani  Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi  in  grateful 
appreciation  of  Her  Highness’  share  in  effecting  the  great 
reform.  A  permanent  memorial  has  also  been  erected  to 
Her  Highness  at  Thulasi  Hill  near  the  Pattam  palace. 

Recently  (in  Karkatalcam  1115)  a  statue  of  His 
Highness  was  erected*  at  the  Iron  Villa  in  front  of  the 
Maharaja’s  palace  within  the  Trivandrum  fort.  In  un¬ 
veiling  the  statue  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Rana  of 
Dholpur  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  His  Highness  Sri  Chithra 
Thirunal  in  language  of  deep  conviction  and  fervid  elo¬ 
quence.  “  No  greater  living  testimony  can  be  given  by 
rulers  anywhere  of  real  tolerance  and  sympathy  than  . 
that  which  has  been  shown  by  the  rulers  of  this  illus¬ 
trious  House,  because  of  the  number  of  temples,  chur¬ 
ches,  mosques  and  religious  institutions  of  every  other 
sect  are  flourishing  in  this  State.  The  reading  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation  made  me  happy  then,  as  I  am  today,  that  His 
Highness  has  given  the  biggest  charity  that  any  ruler  can 
give  to  his  praja  in  opening  the  doors  to  every  class  and 
creed,  of  that  much  coveted  treasure  of  spiritual  solace...”. 
His  Highness  the  Rapa  continued  :  “  This  beautiful  statue 
erected  entirely  by  public  subscription  is  outstanding  evid¬ 
ence  of  deep  appreciation  by  the  people,  and  I  hope,  that  it 
*The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  see  p.  781. 
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will  permanently  adorn  this  beautiful  habitation  of  man, 
materially,  mentally,  and  above  all,  religiously,  and  be  in 
future,  a  guide  to  the  purer  human  side  of  the  dealings  of 
man  with  man,  where  tolerance  and  understanding  has  been 
fully  manifested  to  the  highest  ideals  of  mankind.” 

About  three  months  after  the  Temple  Entry  Procla¬ 
mation  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  accompanied  by  Their 
Highnesses,  Maharsiu  Sethu  Parvathi 
Tour  to  Madras  Bayi(  the  Pivst  princoss  and  the  Elaya 

Raja  proceeded  on  a  brief  tour  to  Madras.  At  all  stations 
where  the  train  halted  representatives  of  the  socially  en¬ 
franchised  communities  were  graciously  permitted  to  pay 
their  obeisance  to  Their  Highnesses.  All  through  the  way 
huge  crowds  of  men,  women  and  children  lined  the  railway 
route  and  crowded  the  premises  of  the  stations.  Everywhere 
the  party  was  received  with  tremendous  ovation.  Many  dis¬ 
tinguished  public  men,  and  prominent  lenders  of  tho  people 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Their  Highnesses  at  tho  Eginore 
•railway  station.  On  being  received  by  an  aide-de-camp  to 
H.  E.  the  Governor,  and  after  inspecting  a.  guard  of  honour 
furnished  by  the  Baluchi  Regiment,  Their  Highnesses  rode 
to  the  Travanoore  House  at  Adayar.  No  Indian  ruler  has 
,  ever  been  honoured  at  the  presidency  capital  more  than  His 
Highness  Sri  Chithra  Thirunal  Maharaja  of  Travanoore 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  Temple  Entry  Proclamation. 
The  Corporation  of  Madras  presented  an  address  to -His 
Highness  with  all  civic  ceremonies.  Addresses  wore  also 
presented  by  various  other  public  bodies. 

Soon  after  the  return  to  Trivandrum,  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  accompanied  by  Their  Highnesses  Maharapi 
Tour  to  the  S6thu  P5u'va,thi  Bay.i  and  the  Elaya  Raja 

East  Indies  started  on  a  voyage  to  the  Netherlands 

East  Indies  (April  1937).  On  arrival  at 
Colombo  in  rout  i  they  were  received  by  an  aide-de-camp  to 
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His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  the  Agent  to  the 
Government  of  India,  and  many  other  officers  and  leading 
citizens.  Their  Highnesses  visited  some  of  the  places  of 
interest  in  that  city,  the  meeting  point  of  the  east  and  the 
west.  Record  crowds  cheered  His  Highness  as  the  royal 
party  boarded  the  Governor’s  special  launch  which  was  sent 
to  take  Their  Highnesses  to  the  Dutch  mail  boat.  The 
voyage  was  pleasant.  Touching  at  the  ports  of  Sabang  and 
Balawan,  Their  Highnesses  went  ashore  where  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Dutch  officials  and  the  British  Consul.  Among 
the  places  visited  by  Their  Highnesses  were  two  Hindu 
temples  in  Medan  recently  thrown  open  to  all  sections  of 
Hindus,  following  the  Tra  van  core  proclamation.  On  the 
4th  May  the  boat  anchored  at  Singapore  where  an 
imposing  reception  was  accorded.  Men  and  women  of  many 
countries  and  nationalities  assembled  there  to  welcome  the- 
royalty  of  Travancore.  A  large  number  of  Travancoreans 
was  also  present.  After  a  drive  through  the  city,  Their 
Highnesses  again  embarked  to  Batavia  after  a  short  stay 
of  two  days. 

At  Batavia  the  Governor-General’s  representative,  the 
British  Vice-Consul,  the  Dutch  Resident,  and  other  promin¬ 
ent  officials  went  on  board  and  welcorped  Their  Highnesses. 
A  senior  military  officer  .was  deputed  to  accompany  them 
throughout  the  Java  tour.  The  Governor-General  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  accorded  to  Their  Highnesses  a  cere¬ 
monial  reception  at  Buitenzorg,  his  headquarters.  To  Their 
Highnesses  it  was  not,  however,  a  ceremonial  round  of 
visits,  receptions  and  picnics.  Desiring  to  learn  at  first¬ 
hand  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  .‘Ear  East’, 
and  ever  anxious  to  utilise  the  experience  gained  by  travel 
and  observation  for  the  betterment  of  his  own  people, 
Their  Highnesses  visited  many  a  centre  of  industrial  and 
commercial  importance,  technological  schools,  schools  of 
domestic  science,  agricultural  experimental  stations,  botani¬ 
cal  gardens,  factories  and  warehouses, 
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The  village  life  of  the  islands  interested  the  visitors 
very  much.  The  royal  party  went  out  on  motor  excur¬ 
sions  seeing  numerous  places  in  the  island  of  Bali,  the 
Elephant  Oaves,  the  royal  tombs  and  the  mud  springs 
of  Kawa  Karnodjan.  The  old  temples  in  Java  had  a 
special  fascination  and  an  enthralling  appeal.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  ruling  dynasties  in  India  charged  With  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  Hindu  faith  and  preserving  the  great  temples 
in  their  own  country  took  deep  personal  interest  in  the  relics 
of  the  ancient  civilisation  of  Java  and  the  neighbouring 
island  of  the  Pacific,  whither  the  Indians  of  by-gone  days 
had  introduced  their  own  culture,  civilisation  and  forms  of 
religious  faith.  Buddhist  temples  and  stupas  at  Borobudur 
and  the  places  of  Muslim  worship  had  also  their  attraction 
for  the  party.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  His  Highness  wit¬ 
nessed,  as  a  guest  of  honour,  the  birthday  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Prophet  of  Arabia  in  the  palace  of  the  Sultan 
of  Djocja. 

The  party  travelled  right  across  the  large  island  of 
Java  from  west  to  east.  They  visited  several  places  of 
interest  and  were,  everywhere,  received  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  honour.  The  Regent  of  Gianjar  entertained 
Their  Highnesses  at  a  dinner  party.  The  Balinese  topeng, 
a  historical  drama-dance  resembling  the  KatHalcali ,  of 
which  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Travancore  are 
discerning  patrons,  was  greatly  appreciated. 

Their  Plighnesses  attended  the  reception  in  honour 
of  the  coronation  of  His  Majesty  King  George  VI  at  the 
British  Consul-General’s  residence  at  Batavia  going  there 
by  special  train  from  Bandoend.  This  manifestation  of 
cordiality  and  friendship  with  the  Crown  of  England,  this 
demonstration  of  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  British  Crown  at 
the  *bnce  famous  Dutch  headquarters  of  the  East  is  an 
event  of  striking  importance.  In  less  than  two  hundred 
years  after  the  Dutch  \yere  forced  to  leave  the  Malabap 
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Coast  as  a  result  of  the  victories  gained  over  them  by  the 
great  Mart'hSnda  Varma  of  Travancore,  his  successor 
on  the  throne,  Maharaja  Bala  Rama  Varma  was  received 
with  all  marks  of  friendly  courtesy  due  to  a  great  Indian 
ruler,  the  friend  and  ally  of  England.  Mart'hEncla  Varma 
threatened  to  invade  Holland  if  the  Dutch  molested  him  in 
Travancore.  It  was  destined  for  His  Highness  Sri  Chithra 
ThirunS.1  to  execute  the  threat  with  laurels  won  by  triumphs 
of  peace. 

The  party  left  the  Dutch  East  Indies  with  pleasant 
memories.  At  Singapore  and  Penang,  on  their  return 
journey  to  India,  they  were-  greeted  by  vast  crowds.  The 
voyage  back  was  particularly  pleasant.  There  were  a 
good  number  of  Boy  Scouts  on  board  and  they  celebrated 
the  ceremony  of  “  crossing  the  line  ”  which  was  witnessed 
by  His  Highness,  the  Chief  Scout  of  Travancore,  with 
great  pleasure.  When  the  steamer  reached  the  wharf  at 
Colombo  a  big  concourse  of  people  again  greeted  Their 
Highnesses.  The  representative  of  the  Governor  of  Ceylon, 
the  Mayor  of  Colombo  and  the  members  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  there  to  welcome  them.  A  civic  address  was 
presented  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja.  The  party 
entrained  from  Colombo  on  the  22nd  and  travelling  via 
Dhanushkoti,  reached  Trivandrum  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th  June. 

In  1112  (1936)  steps  were  taken  by  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  to  explore  the  possibility  of  federation  in  order 
Travanoore  and  *°  imP^emGn^  the  federal  part  of  the  Gov- 
Rederation  eminent  of  India  Act  of  1935.  Drafts  of 
the  Instruments  of  Accession  were  for¬ 
warded  to  the  States  for  consideration.  The  Viceroy  deputed 
Messrs.  A.  C.  Lothian,  A.  J.  Raisman  and  E.  Conran  Smith  to 
explain  to  the  governments  of  the  States  the  implications  of 
the  various  clauses  in  the  draft  Instrument  of  Accession 
p$d  the  conditions  and  limitations  subject  to  which  tlie 
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federal  legislative  list  would  be  accepted  by  the  States 
(Nov.  1936).  The  representatives  visited  Travancore  and  held 
prolonged  discussions  with  the  Dewan  Sir  0.  P.  Ramaswami 
Aiyar,  who  explained  the  various  aspects  and  presented  a 
memorandum  setting  forth  the  facts  and  arguments.  He  was 
assisted  by  Rsjyasev&niratha  Rno  Bahadur  Hr.  N.  Kunjan 
Pillai,  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  and  Mr.  G.  Para- 
meswaran  Pillai,  the  Federation  Special  Oflieor. 

During  the  discussion  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
rights  and  the  necessity  of  the  State  to  retain  its  executive 
authority  even  in  subjects  with  regard  to  which  Tra¬ 
vancore  might  accede.  As  regards  immunities  and  pri¬ 
vileges  it  was  pointed  out  that,  having  regard  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  State 
in  respect  of  salt  and  customs,  the  position  of  Travan¬ 
core  was  unique,  and  therefore  required  special  treatment. 
Other  matters  such  as  the  retention  of  internal  customs, 
excise  and  export  duties  as  well  as  the  compensation  amount 
payable  to  Travancore  under  the  Interportal  Convention 
were  urged  with  adequate  facts  and  figures.  It  was  argued 
that  the  non-recognition  by  the  Government  of  India  of 
the  claims  of  this  State  for  revision  of  the  compensation 
amount  would  in  the  event  of  federation  involve  a  per¬ 
manent  sacrifice  of  the  bulk  of  its  customs  revenue  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  position  was  also 
made  clear  that  even  the  minimum,  however  inadequate, 
guaranteed  by  the  other  parties  to  the  Convention  of  1865 
as  recompense  for  concessions  made  by  the  State  to  promote 
the  commercial  and  fiscal  interests  of  British  India  would 
be  lost.  There  were  other  questions,  besides,  raised  by  the 
Dewan,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  case  of 
the  remission  of  the  annual  cash  contribution  of  about  eight 
akh§  of  rupees.  The  important  grounds  urged  in  support  of 
Jthe  contention  were  that,  once  the  federation  came  into 
being,  no  component  unit  could  on  principle  hold  a  subordin¬ 
ate  status  involving  an  obligation  to  pay  apy  subsidy  to  the 
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Central  Government.  It  was  also  urged  that  the  payments 
made  and  continued  for  more  than  a  century  were  in  lieu 
of  certain  obligations  for  defence  under  conditions  which 
had  long  ceased  to  exist.  Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  such  payment  would  be  clearly  inconsistent  with 
the  very  idea  of  federation.  Questions  of  prestige  were 
also  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  representatives,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  demand  for  recognition  of  the 
High  Court  of  Travancore  as  a  High  Court  for  purposes  of 
Section  217  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935.  This 
Government  presented  a  memorandum  setting  out  their 
views  on  the  various  items  in  the  federal  list  with  respect 
to  which  accession  was  sought.  The  propaganda  carried 
on  by  the  Indian  National  Congress  against  the  form  of 
Government  contemplated  in  the  Act,  and  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  world-politics  which  led  to  belligerency  in  Europe, 
however,  prevented  the  realisation  for  the  time  being  of  any 
scheme  of  Indian  federation. 

In  1113  (Nov.  1937)  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and 
Her  Highness  MahSrani  Sefchu  Parvathi  Bayi  proceeded  . on 
a  short  tour  to  Waltair  to  attend  the  con- 
Thei^^ghneaeca  vocation  of  the  Andhra  University  as  the 
University  desired  to  confer  the  Honorary 
Degrees  of  D.  Litt.  on  Their  Highnesses  in  person  ‘in 
recognition  of  their  great  and  courageous  act  of  social 
liberation  and  national  significance-  effected  by  throwing 
open  temples  in  their  traditional  orthodox  State  to 
the  entry  of  Harijans.’  On  arrival  at  Waltair,  Their 
Highnesses  were  received  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University,  the  Maharaja  of  Jeypore,  the  Raja 
Saheb  of  Bobbili,  the  Collector  of  the  District,  the 
District  Board  President  and  other  prominent  officialwand 
non-officials.  Their  Highnesses  had  a  crowded  programme 
of  receptions  and  entertainments  during  their  stay  there. 
His  Highness  received  several  addresses  at  a  large  gathering. 
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The  same  day  Her  Highness  the  Maharaiji  was  entertained 
at  tea  by  the  ladies  of  Vizagapatam  and  presented  with  an 
address. 

On  2nd  December,  Their  Highnesses  attended  the 
convocation.  His  Excellency  Lord  Erskine,  the  Governor 
of  Madras,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  conferred 
on  Their  Highnesses  the  Honorary  Degrees.  The 
University  Orator  said  :  “The  accession  of  Sir  Bala  Kama 
Yarma  to  the  throne  of  Travancore  marks  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  which  will  expand  into  the  steady  splendour  of  a 
noon-day  sun  that  will  illuminate  not  moroly  Travancore, 
but  the  whole  of  India  with  its  life-developing  light  and 
grace. ..His  Highness  is  the  defender  of  his  faith,  and 
respecter  of  everybody  olse’s.  Perhaps,  the  developer  of 
his  own  faith  would  be  a  truer  description.  Young  in  years, 
yet  far-reaching  of  vision,  youthful  in  heart,  yet  sage 
of  head,  it  is  a  rare  combination  of  excellences  that  he 
embodies. ..His  deep  reverence  and  devotion  for  his  mother 
show  him  to  be  a  typical  Hindu,  true  to  the  best  traditions 
and  precepts  of  our  race.  Of  very  noblo  descent,  and  not 
less  noble  in  character,  princely  by  status,  yet  delighting  in 
simple  life,  and  ever-thoughtfulof  the  good  of  the  State  and 
never  self-indulgent — it  is  such  a  ruler,  His  Highness  Sir 
Bala  Rama  Varma  of  Travancore,  one  of  the  finest  embodi¬ 
ments  of  India’s  hopes  and  aspirations,  that  I  present  to 
Your  Excellency  for  receiving  the  Honorary  D.  Litt.  Degree 
at  your  hands.” 

In  presenting  Her  Highness  the  Mahsr&pi  Ssthu 
Psrvathi  Bayi  to  H.  E.  the  Chancellor,  the  Orator  said: 
“It  is  now  my  privilege  to  present  to  Your  Excellency 
Her  Highness  Maharani  Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi,  the  mother 
of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore,  who,  among  the  great 
women  of  contemporary  India,  is  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  greatest,  and  who,  as  is  well-known,  plays  no  small  part 
in  the  making  of  the  new  Travancore  to  which  I  referred  in 
my  previous  oration.  Widely  travelled,  deeply  cultured, 
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she  combines  judgment  of  present  realities  with  a  vision  of 
the  future,  to  the  creation  of  which  she  is  contributing  so 
largely.1'  Her  culture  adorns  the  Royal  House  of  Travan- 
core,  said  the  Orator,  and  Her  Highness’  loftiness  of 
vision  is  Travanoore’s  fortune. 

After  the  convocation  the  MahSSrgja  of  Jeypore,  the 
Pro-Chancellor,  entertained  Their  Highnesses  at  tea.  Their 
Highnesses  left  Waltair  on  the  3rd  December  and  reached- 
Trivandrum  on  the  5th. 

The  readiness  with  which  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
and  his  mother  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Andhra 
University  was  a  signal  proof  of  their 
uoationa  po  icy  S0^c^U(}e  for  ^he  development  of  culture 
The  policy  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  spread  of 
education  is  an  heirloom  in  the  Ruling  Pamily  of  Travancore. 
Through  the  special  solicitude  of  the  rulers  from  the  time 
of  R&iji  PSrvathi  Bayi  (990-1004  M,  E.),  a  great  beginning 
had  been  made  for  a  steady  educational  policy.  There  are 
at  present  3,715  educational  institutions  with  7,67,879  pupils 
under  instruction,  and  Government  are  spending  over 
fifty  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire' 
revenue  of  the  State,  on  education.  Travancore  was  for 
long  in  advance  of  other  States  and  provinces  in  India  in 
a  forward  policy  of  imparting  instruction,  to  youth.  But  the 
craze  for  Government  service  became  so  great  that  almost 
every  young  boy  and  girl  sought  admission  to  schools  in 
order  to  obtain  certificates,  the  hall-marks  for  entrance  to 
that  service.  This  resulted  in  unemployment  with  all  its 
attendant  inconveniences  and  dangers.  Nevertheless,  the 
Government  were  obliged  to  open  new  schools  and  make 
substantial  grants  to  private  agencies  for  the  purpose.  This 
they  had  to  do  in  accordance  with  the  professed  policy. 
The  artisan  and  trading  classes  were  also  attracted  by  the 
chances  open  to  young  men  and  women  with  certificates 
and  degrees.  The  result  was  that  the  opportunities  for 
bread-winning  became  attenuated. 
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This  was  an  evil  which  His  Highness’  Government 
sought  to  remove.  The  need  for  vocational  training  was 
duly  recognised.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  reign  was 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  with  Mr.  It.  M,  Statham, 
the  eminent  educationist,  as  its  Chairman,  to  investigate  the 
difficult  problem.  The  committee  mado  a  thorough  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  State,  and  made 
a  number  of  useful  suggestions  for  combining  vocational 
training  with  general  literary  instruction.  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  placed  before  both  the  Houses  of  legis¬ 
lature  for  discussion,  and  the  recommendations  were 
ultimately  accepted  by  Government  with  certain  modi¬ 
fications.  The  important  suggestions  were  substantially 
complied  with.  So  long  as  the  colleges  in  Travancore  were 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Madras,  educational  standards 
in  the  State  had  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  the  decisions 
of  that  University.  But  the  establishment  of  a  Travancore 
University  has  been  instrumental  in  giving  Travancore 
complete  freedom  in  shaping  instruction  in  schools  of  the 
State  and  leading  it  through  proper  stages  to  the  higher 
'standards  of  University  education. 

The  twenty-fifth  birthday  of  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  was  heralded  by  the  announcement  that  the 
_  establishment  of  a  University  for  Travan- 

University  cor0  Rad  been  sanctioned.  Many  were 

the  attempts  made  in  previous  years  to 
establish  a  separate  University  for  Travancore  and  Kerala. 
Kerala  possesses  a  distinctive  culture,  and  the  people  are 
bound  together  by  affinities  of  race,  language  and  religion, 
despite  their  political  separateness.  Two  committees 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  question  of  establishing  a 
University  had  reported  favourably  (in  1919  and  1924). 
A  pan-Kerala  University  was  a  fascinating  theme  for  writers 
and  speakers,  but  as  there  were  various  questions  relating 
to  finance,  jurisdiction  and  administration,  which  rendered 
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co-operation  impossible  for  the  time  being,  Travancore  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  partnership  and  straight¬ 
way  proceed  to  establish  the  much-wished-for  University. 
The  Government  did  not  desire  a  duplication  or  multi¬ 
plication  of  institutions.  Their  scheme  was.  to  give  the 
alumni  of  the  new  University  what  is  best  in  modern  science, 
thought  and  culture,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the 
wisdom  of  the  past  and  the  distinctiveness  of  the  culture 
of  Kerala. 

The  University  Act  issued  by  His  Highness  on  16th 
ThulSm  1113  (1st  Nov.  1937),  makes  suitable  provisions  for 
the  attainment  of  this  object.  The  value  of  academic  atmos¬ 
phere  was  fully  realised.  At  the  same  time  a  proper  scheme 
for  vocational  training  was  considered  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  present  day  economic  conditions.  The 
administration  of  the  Government  colleges  at  Trivandrum 
and  the  control  over  all  the  ‘private’  colleges  in  the  State 
were  transferred  to  the  University.  Institutions  like  the 
Observatory,  the  Public  Library,  the  Public  Health  Labora¬ 
tory  and  the  School  of  Arts  were  also  placed  under  the 
University.  The  University  maintains  an  Institute  of 
Textile  Technology,  .an  Engineering  College  and  a  Central 
Research  Institute  to  carry  on  researches  in  pure  and 
applied  sciences,  especially  in  subjects  which  have  a  special 
bearing  on  the  agricultural  and  industrial  needs  of  the 
State.  A  department  of  Marine  Biology  has  also  been 
added.  Travancore  affords  great  opportunities  for  fishing, 
the  Wadger  Bank  giving  facilities  for  the  expansion  of 
sea-fishing,  while  the  internal  waters  in  rivers,  lakes  and 
tanks  afford  abundant  facilities  for  pisciculture.  The 
inauguration  of  the  Faculty  of  Oriental  Studies  and  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Oriental  Manuscripts 
Library  attest  the  interest  taken  by  the  University 
authorities  in  the  encouragement  of  the  humanities.  The 
expenses  of  the  University  are  met  by  the  Government, 
There  is  also  a  large  number  of  endowments,  ' 
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The  example  of  royalty  and  the  trend  of  events  are  fast 
developing  a  wider  patriotic  outlook  among  the  people  of  the 
State  and  strengthening  the  feeling  of  common  nationality, 
minimising  the  centrifugal  forces  and  developing  those  of  a 
oentripetal  character.  Travancore  has  a  good  deal  to  give 
and  a  great  deal  to  take.  The  Trivandrum  sessions  of  the 
All-India  Women’s  Conference  which,  was  presided  over  by 
H.  H,  MahSragi  Bofchu  Psrvathi  Bnyi,  and  tho  All-India 
Oriental  Conference  opened  by  His  Highness  the  Mah&rSja 
(1113),  are  outstanding  events  in  the  history  of  a  healthy 
renaissance, 

On  21st  Dhanu  1113  (5th  January  1938)  Her  High¬ 
ness,  the  'First  Princess  K&rt’hika  Thirunal  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  His  Highness  Sri  A. villain  Thirunal 
irthprinoe  FirSt  Rsma  Varma,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
graciously  permitted  the  Levee  Officers 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  land  to  pay  their  homage  to 
the  new-born  prince.  Several  of  the  humbler  folk  were 
also  given  the  chance.  The  Sri  Milium  Assembly  and  the 
Sri  Chithra  State  Council  tendered  their  loyal  and  respect¬ 
ful  congratulations  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and  tho 
Ruling  Family  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince. 

An  important  event  of  the  year  1114  was  the  Pallik- 
kstfu  of  Her  Highness  ITtlirnm  Thiru.ial,  Second  Prin- 
cess  of  Travancore,  daughter  of  IT.  H. 
a  1  6  *u  Maharapi  S&thu  Lakshmi  Bayi,  with  M.  R. 
Ry.,  Kerala  Varma  Koyil  ThampurSn  Avl.,  of  KilimSnar 
on  the  27th  of  Chingam.  The  programme  was  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  celebration  of  the  previous  Paliikketfu. 

In  1114  (January  1939)  the  Viceroy  and  Crown  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  India,  His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Linlith- 
Vioeregal  visit  gow’  accompanied  by  Her  Excellency  the 
Marchioness  Linlithgow,  paid  a  visit  to 
Travancore  on  the  invitation  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja, 
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During  their  stay  in  Trivandrum  the  Crown  Representative 
and  his  wife  had  a  crowded  programme  of  engagements.  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  paid  a  formal  visit  to  His  Excell¬ 
ency  at  the  Guest  House,  which  the  Crown  Representative 
returned  the  same  day  at  the  Kaudiyar  Palace.  Visits 
were  also  paid  by  H.  H,  Maharani  Sethu  Lakshmi  Bayi 
and  H.  H,  Mah5.r5.ni  Sfithu  Parvathi  Bayi  to  Her  Excellency 
which  were  also  returned.  The  Marchioness  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  at  Nagercoil, 
His  Highness  entertained  the  distinguished  guests  at  a 
State  Banquet  at  the  Kanakalckunnu  Palace.  In  reply 
to  the  toast  proposed  by  His  Highness  to  His  Majesty 
the  King-Emperor  and  to  the  Crown  Representative, 
the  Crown  Representative  paid  high  compliments  to  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  State,  and  warmly  com¬ 
mended  the  steady  friendship  and  loyalty  of  this  ancient 
State  to  the  Paramount  Power. 

The  visit  paid  to  the  Slate  in  the  same  month  (Janu¬ 
ary  1939)  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  also 
a  personal  friend  of  His  Highness  the 
Vrfi,ja°of  Bikaner"  Maharaja,  was  another  important  event. 

Mah5r5jadhir5ja  Sri  Ganga  Singhji  Baha¬ 
dur  was  accompanied  by  His  Highness’  mother  and 
His  Highness’  consort.  The  reception  paid  to  them  was  the 
grandest  ever  paid  to  an  Indian  ruler  in  Travancore.  A 
military  parade  was  held  in  honour  of  the  distinguished  visi¬ 
tor,  representing,  as  he  does,  the  military  traditions  of  the 
Rahtor  Rajputs,  one  who  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  empire.  Several  entertainments  were  got  up  in  his 
honour.  Visits  were  exchanged  between  Their  Highnesses 
the  Maharanis  of  Bikaner  and  Their  Highnesses  the  Maha- 
rapis  of  Travancore.  While  in  Trivandrum,  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  the  doyen  of  Indian  Princes,  laid 
the  foundation  stone  for  the  statue  of  His  Highness  Sr! 
Chithra  Thirunal  Mahpraja  to  be  erected  by  the  public 
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in  commemoration  of  the  Temple  Entry  Proclamation. 
The  speech  which  Hi3  Highness  made  on  the  occasion 
breathed,  from  beginning  to  end,  sentiments  of  high  and 
genuine  admiration  for  His  Highness  Sri  Chithra  Thirunsl 
Maharaja’s  patriotism,  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State. 

The  Thirumatampu  ceremony  of  His  Highness  the 
Elaya  ftaja,  Sr!  Uthratam  Thinm&l  Mart'handa  Varma,  was 
celebrated  on  a  grand  style  on  the  10th 
Thirumatampu  ]y[ajcaram  ixi4  and  on  the  four  succeeding 
days,  This  Thirumatampu  was  particularly  auspicious  in 
that  it  was  the  first  time  within  living  memory  when  the 
ruling  Sovereign  of  the  State  conducted  the  Thirumatampu 
of  his  younger  brother  in  the  presence  and  with  the  blessing 
of  their  royal  mother.  A  large  number  of  distinguished 
guests  participated  in  the  functions  connected  with  the 
ceremony,  among  whom  was  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
of  Bikaner.  The  Pntiyrttam  took  place  on  the  20th  Maka- 
ram  1114.  The  round  of  festivities  ended  with  a  State 
procession  accompanied  by  the  Dewan  and  all  the  important 
officers  of  the  State. 

His  Highness  takes  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
economic  welfare  of  His  Highness’  subjects.  Many  are  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Government  to 
aterm  progress  6i:iC0Urag0  agi'ioultUre  by  relieving  indebted¬ 
ness  and  providing  loans  to  enable  the  cultivators  to  find  the 
necessary  capital  for  proceeding  with  tilling  operations 
without  recourse  to  the  grasping  money  lender.  Remission 
of  taxes  is  being  allowed  in  appropriate  measure  on  failure 
of  crops.  The  commutation  rates  of  taxes  in  kind  on 
Kantukrsbi  or  home-farm  lands,  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
oertain  other  classes  of  lands  have  been  reduced  in  view  of 
the  prevailing  economic  depression.  The  passing  of  the 
J enmi-Kutiyan  Act  was  a  measure  of  great  economic 
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usefulness  as  it  permanently  removed  the  source  of 
friction  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  undertaking  by 
Government  to  collect  the  dues  from  the  tenants  and  pay 
them  to  the  landlords  (Jenmis)  has  been  beneficial  to 
both  parties. 

Government  lands  in  suitable  localities  are  being  as¬ 
signed  to  the  landless  classes  at  concessional  rates.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  Department  was  established  in  order  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  improvement  and  extension  of  irrigation  facilities. 
A  large  portion  of  the  allotted  expenditure  is  devoted  to 
irrigation,  especially  in  South  Travancore  where  scarcity  of 
water  is  of  common  occurrence.  The  Pec'hippSra  dam  built 
at  a  colossal  cost  has  in  recent  years  failed  to  supply  .an 
adequate  quantity  of  water.  Sometimes  there  are  startling 
variations  in  the  water-level  of  the  reservoir.  The  defects 
of  the  irrigation  facilities  were  being  aggravated  by  the 
effects  of  a  wrong  policy,  pursued  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  in  filling  up  the  old  irrigation  tanks  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  area  and  converting  them  into  paddy  fields.  The 
sale  of  tank-beds  brought  in  a  large  amount  of  money  year 
after  year  to  the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  more  tanks  were 
sold  to  make  up  the  annual  revenues.  This  evoked  an 
insistent  complaint  in  the  Assembly  and  the  Council.  The 
justice  of  the  popular  demand  was  at  last  recognised. 
Recently  the  Government  has  adopted  a  different  policy, 
discountenancing  the  alienation  of  tank  beds,  and  aug¬ 
menting,  conserving  and  maintaining  the  existing  tanks.  ' 

A  Board  of  Agriculture  consisting  of  officials  and 
non-officials  has  been  established.  Marketing  Officers  have 
been  appointed  to  improve  the  methods  of  marketing  the 
agricultural  products,  taking  advantage  of  the  scheme 
introduced  by  the  Government  of  India.  The  opening  of 
sales  depots  and  the  appointment  of  a  Trade  Agent  at 
Bombay  were  done  for  effectively  advertising  Travancore 
produots  in  outside  markets. 
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Schemes  for  the  encouragement  of  industries  are 
being  pushed  through.  A  Board  of  Industries  was  consti¬ 
tuted  with  largo  powers  of  initiation  and 
Industries  control  in  cases  in  which  industries  were 
started  and  maintained  with  the  aid  of  Government  loans  or 
subsidies.  Government  have  repeatedly  expressed  their 
view  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  can  never  be  increased 
by  adherence  to  merely  agricultural  pursuits  and  that 
secondary  occupations  are  essential  to  progress,  secondary 
occupations  which  should  bring  wealth  from  outside.  The 
Government  own  certain  factories  and  possess  large 
interests  in  others.  The  Ceramic  Factory  at  Kunt-ara,  the 
Rubber  Factory  at  Trivandrum  and  the  Sugar  Factory  at 
Thakkala  are  prominent  examples.  Of  these  the  Ceramic 
Factory  recently  opened  by  His  Highness  tho  Maha¬ 
raja  is  expected  to  bring  in  good  'returns,  as  the  clay  is 
found  to  be  of  very  superior  quality,  the  deposits  large 
in  extent  and  depth,  and  tho  cost  of  relining  particularly 
cheap.  The  Rubber  Factory  suspended  its  activity  some 
time  back,  but  arrangements  aro  being  made  to  resume 
manufacture.  There  is  no  locality  in  India  whore  the  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  rubber  are 
cheaper  and  obtainable  in  larger  quantity  than  in  Travan- 
core.  The  Sugar  Factory  which  was  working  at  a  loss 
has  recently  justified  its  existence  and  is  manufacturing 
various  liquors,  tinctures  in  addition.  The  lari  Chithra 
Mills  at  Alwaye  which  do  a  groat  deal  of  ‘bleaching 
and  finishing’  textiles  aro  getting  certain  concessions  from 
Government.  The  Punalttr  Paper  Mills  and  the  Match 
Factory  at  Thenmala  are  turning  out  a  fair  quantity  of 
products. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  business  undertakings  of 
the  Government  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very  success¬ 
ful.  This  aspect  was  emphasized  by  the  Dewan  on  various 
occasions.  The  intention  of  Government  is  to  leave  the 
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factories  in  the  hands  of  proper  organisations  -when  they 
come  forward  to  take  up  the  business.  At  the  same  time, 
Government  have  more  than  once  declared  that  they  do  not 
propose  to  give  any  special  encouragement  to  the  factory 
system  of  industrialisation,  as  it  is  unsuited  to  this  country 
with  its  small  holdings,  and  a  supply  of  labour  which  is  good, 
and  even  at  the  base.  The  State’s  ambition  is  to  promote  a 
system  of  interlinked  cottage  industries.  The  supply  of 
power  being  the  first  condition  of  the  expansion  of  cottage 
industries,  the  Government  have  adopted  a  scheme  to  link 
up  small  industries  by  virtue  of  a  widespread  use  of  ‘white 
coal’  namely  hydro-electric  power.  The  possibilities  of  this 
enterprise  was  explained  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
while  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Palliv&sal  electric 
project  works.  “We  are  lucky  in  possessing  an  abundant 
supply  of  what  is  often  called  ‘white  power’,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  utilise  this  power  to  the  greatest  advantage.  I  have, 
therefore,  from  the  very  commencement  of  this  enterprise 
taken  the  keenest  personal  interest  in  it,  and  realising,  as  I 
do,  what  inestimable  advantages  have  been  reaped  by  other 
countries  similarly  situated,  by  the  harnessing  of  their 
water  power  and  how,  both  immeasurably  by  consistent  and 
wise  hydro-electric  policy,  I  have  every  hope  that  this 
scheme  and  other  schemes  which  may  be  ushered  in  by  it 
will  effect  a  great  and  beneficial  change  in  many  directions.” 
The  Pallivasal  works  go  a  great  way  as  regards"  the  supply 
of  power.  Electric  power,  it  is  hoped,  will  facilitate  the 
expansion  of  cottage  industries  as  well  as  large  scale  pro¬ 
duction  in  factories.  The  development  of  all  the  available 
natural  resources  is  the  chief  item  in  the  programme  of 
economic  planning. 

The  concentration  of  large  numbers  of  people  in 
manufacturing  centres  has  given  rise  to  new  problems.  The 
conflict  between  capital  and  labour  is 
Labour  question  attempted  to  be  averted  or  minimised  by 
the  regulation  by  law  of  the  relations  between  employers 
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and  labourers-  The  Trade  Unions  Act  and  the  Factory 
Act  are  instances  of  legislation  outlie  subject  Provision 
is  made  for  giving  assistance  to  the  families  of  workmen 
rendered  destitute  by  the  death  or  incapacity  oi  tho  wage- 
earner.  The  nomination  of  a  member  in  the  Sri  Mnlam 
Assembly  to  represent  the  labour  interests  in  the  State  is 
a  recognition  of  a  legitimate  claim.  Legislation  was  rend¬ 
ered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  factories  is 
on  the  increase,  being  187  in  1110  and  298  in  1114,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  tho  number  of  tho  workers. 
The  need  for  protective  legislation  was  rendered  greater 
by  the  circumstance  that  of  57,104  persons  employed  in 
factories  nearly  26,133  are  women  and  8,780  children. 

From  early  times  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
to  regard  the  agriculturists  as  the  backbone  of  society.  A 

.  ,  great  deal  was  done  by  way  of  rendering 

Land  Mortgage  Bank  .  ,  ,  , ,  , , .  .  . . 

assistance  to  the  cultivators  m  the  reign 

of  MahSraja  Sri  Mtilam  Thinm&I.  But  changing  meteoro¬ 
logical  conditions  and  the  general  economic  depression 
placed  the  ryots  in  a  position  of  serious  difficulty  to  obtain 
the  necessary  credit  which  should  enable  thorn  to  carry  on 
their  occupation.  For  a  considerable  time  in  the  past 
popular  representatives  and  public  bodies  had  been  demand¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  Land  Mortgage  Bank  with 
facilities  for  long-term  credit  and  -repayment  by  easy 
instalments.  But  it  was  reserved  for  His  Highness  the 
present  Maharaja  to  give  the  agriculturists  the  much- wished- 
for  boon;  and  it  came  as  an  act  of  spontaneous  generosity. 
In  pursuance  of  the  announcement  made  by  His  Highness 
at  the  Investiture  Durbar,  the  Travail  core  Land  Mortgage 
Bank  was  established  in  1107  M,  E,  In  addition  to  the 
amount  which  the  Government  agreed  to  advance  from 
time  to  time,  His  Highness  was  pleased  to  make  a  donation 
of  a  substantial  sum  of  money  from  His  Highness’  private 
funds  to  serve  as  the  initial  capital  for  the  Bank. 
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Other  measures  were  also  adopted  for  the  relief  of 
agricultural  indebtedness.  Like  other  Governments  in  India 
and  elsewhere  His  Highness’  Government  devised  a  plan  to 
give  relief  in  appropriate  cases  by  reducing  interest  on  debts, 
scaling  down  the  principal  in  certain  cases  and  making 
provision  for  easy  periodic  repayment.  A  proclamation 
was  issued,  and  in  1112  the  legislature  passed  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Debt  Relief  Act.  Conciliation  officers  were  appoint¬ 
ed  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  But  as  the  measure 
failed  to  give  any  substantial  relief  for  all  classes  of  debtors, 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature.  The  bill  is 
expected  to  become  law  very  soon. 

The  provision  of  credit  facilities  is  a  matter  which 
engaged  the  careful  attention  of  the  Government  of  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja.  The  policy  is  to 
The  Credit  Ban  -  j0avQ  ^  financing  0f  this  kind  of  business 
to  the  ordinary  banks.  "There  is  room,  and  enough  room”, 
observed  the  Dewan  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  the 
opening  of  a  branch  of  the  Indian  Bank  at  Alleppey,  “enough 
room  and  to  spare  in  this  country  for  good  banks  run  on 
proper  lines.”  The  Government  has,  therefore,  contented 
itself  with  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Bank,  for  long-term 
credit.  This  has  been  considered  necessary  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  ordinarily,  the  existing  banks  depend  for  their 
success  upon  short-term  credit,  upon  money  being  turned 
over  and  over  again,  thus  preventing  the  freezing  of 
securities.  But  certain  industries  as  well  as  agriculture 
do  require  long-term  credit.  It  was  to  meet  this  want  that 
the  Travancore  Credit  Bank  was  inaugurated.  The  purpose 
of  the  Bank  is  to  help  economic  development,  but  the  old 
banks  (the  orthodox  banks)  have  been  permitted  to  under¬ 
write  to  a  certain  extent  by  giving  transactions  and 
operations  to  the  State.  An  assurance  has  been  given  that 
the  Government,  will  not  compete  with  banks  which  are 
doing  the  ordinary  business  of  receiving  deposits  and  lending 
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moneys.  A  system  of  debentures  is  in  contemplation  and 
the  Act  which  brought  into  existence  the  Credit  Bank 
makes  provision  for  the  same.  The  first  chance  for  invest¬ 
ment  is  given  to  the  natives  of  Travaneore.  But  foreigners 
also  were  given  the  advantages  of  investment.  In  justi¬ 
fication  of  this  policy  the  Dew  an  said  :  “In  the  field  of 
commerce,  in  the  field  of  banking,  in  the  field  of  finance, 
there  is  nothing  like  foreign  and  lion-foreign.”  The  Credit 
Bank  is  managed  by  a  hoard  of  prominent  businessmen. 
The  Land  Mortgage  Bank  lias  merged  in  it. 

Being  of  the  view  that  an  efficient  and  well-regulated 
transport  system  is  one  of  the  primal  needs  of  this  State, 
the  Government  resolved  to  inaugurate  a 
Iranspori  scheme  of  State  transport.  What  is  en¬ 
visaged  is  ‘a  process  of  partnership’  and  a  speedy  programme 
of  improvement  of  communications,  leaving  the  feeder-lines 
largely  in  private  hands  as  was  the  case  before.  A  Transport 
Department  was  organised  in  the  beginning  of  Kanni  1113. 
Some  of  the  main  lines  of  traffic  have  been  taken  up 
and  a  declaration  made  that  from  time  to  time  further  lines 
would  be  taken  up.  “His  Highness  has  charged  me”,  observed 
the  Dewan  in  one  of  his  speeches,  “with  this  duty,  the 
regulation  of  motor  traffic,  for  much  wider  and  bigger 
purposes. ..If  such  a  system  is  initiated,  side  by  aide  with  it 
must  arise  also  a  system  by  which  motor  bodies  will  be 
manufactured  within  the  State  itself  with  the  wood  belong¬ 
ing  to  our  forests.  Not  a  single  bus  will  be  allowed  to  ply 
on  the  roads  of  Travaneore  unless  its  body  is  built  out  of 
Iravancore  timber  by  Travaneore  craftsmen.  An  engineer¬ 
ing  industry  will  arise  under  adequate  and  expert  guidance 
so  that  the  repairing  and  replacement  of  machinery  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  or  under  the  aegis  of  the  State. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  question  of  the  utilisation  of  the 
electric  power  of  the  State  will  have  to  be  taken  up.  It  is 
ooptemplated  that  as  soon  as  eleotric  power  is  spreac} 
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throughout  the  State,  electric  trolley  buses  will  take  the 
place  of  the  present  motor  buses  which  are  run  at  enormous 
cost  with  imported  petrol”.  Thus  it  is  hoped  that  the  State 
will  be  not  merely  an  efficient  regulator  of  transport  but 
also  an  efficient  producer  of  the  means  of  transport.  Aero¬ 
dromes  have  been  opened  in  Trivandrum  and  Quilon. 
Expansion  of  telephone  communication  by  linking  up  the 
Travanoore  system  with  the  Trunk  Telephone  system  of 
•India  is  helping  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  opening  up  of  the  towns  by  the  construction 
of  broader  roads  and  the  provision  of  the  amenities  of 
life  in  increased  measure  form  a  promin- 
l.ubhc  woiUb  0Uf.  fpa,(,nre  0f  His  Highness’  reign.  The 
Avenue  Road  from  Kaudiyar  Palace,  the  residence  of  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja,  with  its  broad  traffic-way  and  side¬ 
walks,  its  ornamental  parapet  walls  and  pylons,  its  two 
spacious  squares  and  circles,  is  one  among  the  best  town 
roads  in  South  India,  Town-planning  schemes  have  been 
sanctioned  in  order  that  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
may  fit  in  with  the  main  scheme  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
the  capital  city.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  raise  the  low- 
lying  parts  of  Trivandrum  and  improve  the  areas  as  good 
building  sites.  A  preliminary  survey  has  been  made,  but 
on  account  of  the  very  heavy  expenditure  involved,  the 
scheme  will  take  sometime  for  completion.  Hew  buildings 
are  being  erected  on  a  site  near  the  Public  Gardens  to  ac¬ 
commodate  some  of  the  offices  hitherto  held  in  rented  build¬ 
ings  scattered  about  the  town.  A  drainage  scheme  for 
Trivandrum  is  nearing  completion.  All  the  towns  are* 
receiving  the  attention  of  Government  in  this  direction. 
Schemes  for  supplying  good  drinking  water  for  the 
towns  of  Hagercoil  and  Shen cotta  are  well  in  progress. 
The  water  supply  scheme  at  Alleppey,  by  pumping  up 
water  from  an  underground  river-bed  has  been  eminently 
successful.  The  opening  ceremony  of  the  water  works  w^s 
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performed  by  Her  Highness  MahSvSi.ii  Sefchu  PSrvathi  Bayi, 
who  was  also  pleased  to  permit-  (lie  works  being  called  after 
Her  Highness’  name.  The  roads  which  are  already  among 
the  best  in  India  are  being  improved.  The  Government 
have  adopted  a  scheme  for  making  cone-rote  roads.  A 
length  of  about  fifty  miles  from  Trivandrum  to  Cape 
Comorin  has  been  concreted  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  lakhs  of 
rupees.  The  rounding  of  angles,  and  the  broadening  of 
the  roads  are  going  on  vigorously.  .Schemes  Cor  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  canal  system  are  also  going  forward. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  dredging  of  shallow 
backwaters,  canals  and  some  of  the  rivers.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  communications  is  a  matter  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Ruling  Family  take  deep  interest.  The  great  bridge 
over  the  Periyar  at  Always  was  opened  by  His  Highness 
the  Elaya  Raja  in  1940  (1115  M.  E.)  The  bridge  hoars  His 
Highness’  name.  A  large  timber  bridge  constructed  over 
the  ThOttappalli  canal  on  the  Quilon- Alleppey  road  demon¬ 
strates  the  possibilities  of  the  new  method  of  treating 
timber  under  the  ascu  process  which  makes  it  stronger 
and  more  durable. 

His  Highness’  interest  in  the  sports  of  the  field  is  as 
deep  as  it  is  in  state-craft  and  social  and  religious  reform. 

The  personal  example  of  the  sovereign  has 
sports  an  games  |)een  iustrumentai  j_u  creating  a  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation  to  achieve  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  games  like  lawn  tennis,  badminton  and  foot-ball. 
The  Trivandrum  Boat  Club  and  the  Trivandrum  Tennis 
«0lub  are  making  good  progress.  His  Highness  tho  Elaya 
Raja  is  the  President  of  the  former  and  Captain  G5da 
Varma  Raja,  the  consort  of  the  First  Princess,  of  the  latter. 
The  University  Labour  Corps  is  creating  a  real  esprit  de 
ero^is  among  the  students.  One  of  the  main  pre-occupations 
of  the  University  is  the  care  and  training  of  the  body  to  fit 
in  with  a  harmonised  curriculum  of  mental  and  physical 
achievement, 
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The  Boy  Scout  Movement  is  also  receiving  liberal 
encouragement  from  Government.  The  movement  had 
„  ,,  its  beginnings  in  Travancore  in  1926.  The 

The  Scout  Movement  :  .  ,  .  ,  , 

Government  gave  it  their  support..  With 

the  Investiture  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja,  the  Scout 
Association  began  to  go  forward  with  accelerated  mom¬ 
entum.  His  Highness  is  the  Chief  Scout,  His  Highness 
the  Elaya  Raja  the  Chief  Cub,  and  Her  Highness  the 
First  Princess  the  Chief  Guide.  Scout  rallies  are  being 
held  on  a  grand  scale  on  appropriate  occasions,  particularly 
at  the  time  of  royal  birthdays.  But  the  response  among 
the  people  has  not  been  so  wide  or  so  deep  as  was  antici¬ 
pated.  It  appeared  to  some  of  the  discerning  scouters  that 
many  of  the  practices  of  the  scout  movement,  many  of  its 
rituals,  observances  and  traditions,  were  unsuited  to  the 
Indian  taste  and  temperament  and  made  little  appeal  to  the 
Indian  or  Travancore  boy  or  girl.  A  reorganisation  was 
therefore  deemed  necessary;  and  a  re-orientation  of  ideas 
was  attempted  in  order  to  make  it  a  formative  and  creative 
movement,  supplying  a  new  outlook  of  freedom  from  com¬ 
munal,  racial  and  religious  differences,  and  providing  a 
common  meeting  ground  for  young  people  with  facilities 
for  common  amusements  and  common  life,  living  under 
the  same  canvas  on  as  many  occasions  as  possible. 

With  a  view  to  that  end  a  resolution  was  adopted 
at  a  representative  gathering  of  scouters  and  their  sympathis¬ 
ers,  presided  over  by  Sachivothama  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami 
Aiyar  who  was  Scout  Commissioner  of  the  Madras  Presi¬ 
dency  for  many  years  and  continues  to  Lake  an  abiding 
interest  in  the  movement.  That  resolution  was  passed  in. 
1937.  “Whereas  it  is  necessary  to  effect  a  reconstruction 
of  the  Scout  Movement  in  the  State,  and  whereas  it  is  the 
general  feeling  throughout  the  country  that,  consistently 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  humanitarian  and  international 
outlook,  the  movement  should  function  in  harmony  with 
the  national  and  local  environment  and  ideals,  and  should  be 
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closely  related  to  the  traditions  of  life  in  India  and  specially 
in  Travancoro,  this  meeting  of  the  Travancore  Boy  Scouts 
Association  hereby  resolves  that  the  Scout  Movement  in 
the  State  be  placed  on  a  completely  autonomous  footing 
under  the  control  and  guidance  of  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja  of  Travancore  as  its  patron  and  under  the  management 
of  officers  nominated  by  him  or  appointed  under  rules  framed 
under  his  commands,  it  being  open  to  the  association  to 
federate  on  equal  terms  with  any  other  organisation  of  an 
all-India  or  .international  character  that  may  he  formed  and 
worked  on  the  same  basis  and  with  similar  objects  in  view.” 
The  work  on  the  lines  so  laid  down  is  proceeding  apace. 


The  backward  communities  are  treated  with  spocial 
consideration  by  the  assignment  of  land  on  concessional 
rates,  opening  of  centres  for  ameliorative 
^^ooinmunifcR11'1  work,  the  provision  of  wells,  common  burial 
grounds,  the  granting  of  educational 
concessions,  organisation,  of  thrift  societies  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  industries.  The  establishment  of  colonies  is  also 
a  policy  which  is  being  steadily  pursued.  Of  those  colonies 
.  the  Sachivot'hamapuram  colony  at  Kuric'hi  near  Knit  ay  am 
is  a  model.  The  preferential  treatment  given  to  the  members 
of  back  want  communities  for  appointment  to  places  in 
Government  service  for  which  they  are  found  fit  is  a  great 
stimulus  given  to  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational 
and  other  concessions  given  to  them  under  the  special 
command  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja. 


.  The  demands  of  humanity  have  found  a  generous 
response  in  His  Highness  the  Maharaja,  Travancore  has 
p  _  H  always  been  considered  as  fclio  Land  of 

oor  ome  Charity  and  the  arrangements  devised  by 
the  rulers  have  had  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  the  relief 
of  poverty  and  distress  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
giving  of  alms  is  regarded  as  a  great  moral  virtue  by  all 
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classes  of  the  well-to-do.  The  effect,  however,  was  to  en¬ 
courage  mendicancy,  and  very  often  the  able-bodied  were 
seen  to  take  advantage  of  popular  benevolence  and  supersti¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  cripples  and  others  labouring  under 
permanent  infirmity  were  often  left  in  the  lurch.  Helping 
the  deserving  poor  was  a  subject  in  which  His ‘Highness  the 
Maharaja  interested  himself  from  the  very  beginning. 
With  this  object  in  view,  His  Highness  commanded  the 
establishment  of  a  relief  centre  known  as  Sri  Chitlira  Home 
for  the  Destitute  and  the  Infirm,  contributing  a  fair  sum  of 
money  from  the  privy  purse  to  serve  as  a  nucleus.  The 
Home  was  declared  open  by  Her  Highness  Maharani  Sethu 
PSrvathi  Bayi  on  the  28tli  Tliulam  1110  M.  E.  An  Orphan¬ 
age  has  since  been  added.  The  Government  makes  an 
annual  grant  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Home.  Donations 
are  also  received.  The  Home  is  under  the  management  of 
a  committee  of  officials  and  non-officials. 

Consistently  with  the  aesthetic  regeneration  of  Tra- 
vaneoro,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  devotes  great  attention 
to  the  ornamental  side  of  public  life  in'tho 
A  ward  of  titles  The  Levees  and  Durbars  which 

were  started  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  are  imposing  fun-, 
ctions.  The  award  of  titles  and  other  distinctions  which  , 
was  made  by  the  ancient  rulers  of  Travancore  had  fallen 
into  desuetude  for  more  than  a  century.  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  Sri  Oliithra  Thirunai  with  true  .insight' 
revived  the  practices  in  1110  M.  E.,  choosing  such  officials 
and  non-officials  as  have  done  meritorious  service  to  the 
King  and  country  and  conferring  upon  them  appropriate 
distinctions  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  Birthday  Durbars. 

The  right  of  coinage  was  one  which  the  Rulers 
of  Travancore  have  been  exercising  from  the  legendary 
time  of  ParaSurSma.  The  issue  of  arti- 
Coinages  gtically  designed  coins  of  gold,  silver  and 
copper  has  been  a  royal  privilege  greatly  valued  by  the 
100 
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Maharajas.  In  conformity  with  the  practice  and  tradition, 
silver  coins  called  Sri  Chithra  were  minted,  and  made  legal 
tender,  in  1113  M.  E.  The  Anohal  and  other  stamps  bear 
the  effigy  of  His  Highness  the  MuhSf&ja  with  Si  I  Pudaia- 
nabhaswSmi.  temple,  the  Public  Office  Buildings  and 
emblems  like  the  conch  as  background. 

The  year  1114  witnessed  a  serious  political  agitation 
of  which  the  professed  object  was  to  secure  ‘responsible 
government.’  The?  hap peuings  are  narra- 
Political  agitation  ^  bfilow  ^  ;luthoritat,ivoly  by 

■the  Government  in  thoir  Annual  Report  of  the  Admini¬ 
stration  for  the  year  1114  M.  E.  “Early  during  the 
year,  the  Travancore  State  Congress  and  the  All- 
Travancore  Youth  League  started  a  vigorous  campaign 
with  the  object  of  creating  general  unrest,  in  the  country. 
They  wore  preparing  for  civil  disobedience  on  u  largo 
scale  and  volunteer  organisations  wore  being  formed 
all  over  the  country.  An  extensive  propaganda  to  bring 
the  Administration  into  contempt  was  carried  on  both 
inside  and  outside  the  State.  Many  agents  were  set  to  work 
among  the  masses,  including  the  labour  classes,  to  excite 
disaffection  against  the  Government.  The  subversive  activi¬ 
ties  of  these  bodies  had  to  bs  effectively  put  down  and  neces¬ 
sary  powers  were  taken  for  the  purpose  under  the  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Act  I  of  1114  and  Act  X  of  1114.  The 
State  Congress  and  the  Youth  Loaguo  were  declared  unlaw¬ 
ful  associations.  They,  however,  persisted  in  their  unlawful 
activities  and  resorted  to  disobedience  of  the  law.  Railway 
lands  and  premises  over  which  Travancoro  had  ceded  juris¬ 
diction  to  the  British  Government  were  attempted  to  be 
converted  into  platforms  to  carry  on  State  Congress  propa¬ 
ganda.  Some  of  the  leaders  established  themselves  within 
the  Cochin  State  from  where  they  guided  the  unlawful 
activities  in  Travancore.  Some  of  the  publications 
proscribed  in  Travancore  were  republished  from  Cochin  and 
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other  objectionable  propaganda  was  freely  indulged  in  froffe 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  Although  the  leaders 
professed  to  adopt  the  creed  of  non-violence,  these  organisa¬ 
tions  were  responsible  for  acts  of  violence  and  terrorism 
organised  over  a  wide  area.  Officers  and  men  lawfully 
engaged  in  the  maintenance  of  law'  and  order  were  violently 
attacked  and  their  lives  were  endangered.  Unruly  mobs 
went  to  the  extent  of  burning  State  Transport  buses  and 
the  cars  of  the  Police  and  other  officers,  damaging  roads, 
bridges,  culverts  and  Government  buildings.  In  some 
localities,  guns  and  spears  were  used  in  attacking  Govern¬ 
ment  officers.  The  military  bad  to  be  called  in  at  a  few 
places  to  the  aid  of  the  Police  which  itself  had  to  be 
strengthened;  and,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  calm  and  patience 
displayed  by  the  custodians  of  law  and  order,  there  was  the 
necessity  to  open  fire  at  a  few  centres  as  a  result  of  which 
17  persons  died  and  30  were  wounded.  Among  the  Police¬ 
men  attacked  by  the  rioters,  one  man  died  and  several  were 
wounded.  Jathas  ware  organised  from  adjoining  territories 
outside  the  State;  and  they  added  to  the  general  excitement 
of  the  moment. 

“Government  had  to  take  prompt  measures  ;  and  the 
entire  situation  was  soon  brought  under  effective  control. 
On  tho  eve  of  the  birthday  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja, 
many  of  those  convicted  and  detained  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  were,  in  the  exercise 
of  Royal  clemency,  released  from  jail;  but  the  Royal 
act  of  pardon  had  not  the  desired  effect.  The  agitators 
sought  aid  ami  inspiration  from  individuals  and  organis¬ 
ations  outside  the  State;  and  the  agitation  was  thus  kept 
alive  for  some  lime.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  general 
public  to  realise  the  motives  behind  the  agitation  and  the 
complete  absence  of  good  faith  that  actuated  the  leaders  of 
the  movement.  Large  sections  of  the  people  openly  declared 
•their  abhorrence  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  State  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Youth  League.  Hefore  the  close  of  the  year, 
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peaoe  and  order  were  fully  restored  and  these  organisations 
lost  their  hold  on  the  people,  The  leaders  of  the  movement 
gave  up  their  programme  of  civil  disobedienoe;  and  the  order 
declaring  these  associations  as  unlawful  was  annulled,” 
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About  this  time  Government;  resolved  to  modify  the 
franchise  rules,  and  rearrange  the  voting  system  in  certain 
directions.  In  the  matter  of  elections  to 
rano  we  reform  ^  Assembly  and  the  Council,  the  single- 
non-transferable  vote  had  been  proscribed  by  the  electoral 
rules  passed  in  1108.  In  1114  a  change  was  a  Hooted  in 
that  system  of  voting.  Under  the  above  system,  no 
elector  had  more  than  one  vote.  In  actual  practice, 
that  method  of  voting  gave  room  for  serious  complaints 
from  a  considerable  section  of  the  electors  in  many  of 
the  constituencies  where  seats  wore  reserved  for  parti¬ 
cular  communities.  It  was  noticed  that  the  members 
of  the  community  for  which  the  seat  is  reserved  could 
not  in  any  manner  influence  the  election  for  the  general 
seats-;  nor  did  the  members  belonging  to  non-reserved 
communities  get  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  election 
in  the  reserved  seats.  Consequently,  the  electoral  system 
then  in  vogue  did  not  secure  the  undoubted  advantages 
of  a  joint  electorate  viz.  the  interdependence  of  com¬ 
munities  on  one  another.  .Further,  where  there  was  no 
contest  for  the  reserved  seat,  the  community  which  had 
the  benefit  of  a  reserved  seat  became  entitled  to  utilise  all 
their  votes  in  favour  of  any  one  candidate  for  a  general 
seat,  although  the  communities  competing  for  the  general 
seat  were  unable  to  exercise  any  control  or  influence  in 
any  manner  the  election  of  candidates  contesting  the 
reserved  seats, 
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With  a  view  to  removing  the  anomalies  which  arose 
from  these  restrictions  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise 
with  respect  to  reserved  seats  in  joint  electorates,  the  rules 
were  so  amended  as  to  give  every  elector  one  additional 
vote  for  every  reserved  seat  in  his  constituency.  While 
every  elector  has  only  one  vote  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
general  seats  in  his  constituency,  he  has  one  or  more 
additional  votes  to  be  exercised,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
respect  to  the  reserved  seat  or  seats  in  the  same  consti¬ 
tuency.  Thus,  an  elector  voting  for  a  reserved  seat  or  seats 
has  an  additional  vote  to  be  cast  in  favour  of  a  candidate  for 
a  general  seat. 

In  respect  of  the  Muslim  and  the  Latin  Catholic 
communities,  having  regard  to  the  distribution  of  their 
population  and  their  small  voting  strength  in  any  system 
based  on  property  qualifications  however  low,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  their  racial  and  cultural  distinctiveness,  it  was 
provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  reserved  seac  for  either 
of  those  communities,  the  candidate  who  secures  not  less 
than  60  per  cent,  of  the  votes  polled  from  his  community 
should  be  declared  elected  for  such  seat,  and  that  if  no 
candidate  secured  that  percentage  of  votes  from  his 
community,  then  the  candidate  who  secured  the  largest 
number  of  votes  polled  should  be  declared  elected  for  the 
said  reserved  seat. 

The  commitments  of  the  State  being  numerous,  steady 
efforts  are  being  made  to  safeguard  financial  stability.  The 
year  1106,  i.  e.,  the  year  immediately  pre- 
Fmance  ceding  His  Highness’  Investiture,  closed 
with  a  deficit  of  twelve  lakhs,  the  decrease  in  collection 
being  mostly  under  Excise,  Forest,  Stamps  and  Registration 
brought  about  by  the  general  economic'depression.  Retrench¬ 
ment  of  expenditure  having  been  found  necessary,  the 
Government  appointed  (in  1107)  a  committee  of  officials  and 
pop-officials  to  investigate  the  means  of  retrenchment,  both 
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in  permanent  and  temporary  expenditure,  and  make 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  stabilisation  of  the  financial 
position  with  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  savings  were  effected  in  many  directions. 
But,  on  account  of  the  unprecedented  fall  in  revenue 
and  the  heavy  outlay  on  capital  undertakings,  the  cash 
balance  in  treasuries  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  India  which 
was  42*69  lakhs  at  the  beginning  of  1107  came  down  to 
Rs.  35*20  lakhs  in  the  second  quarter.  The  position  being 
difficult,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  was  pleased  to  grant  a 
loan  of  10  lakhs  of  rupees  from  His  Highness’  private  funds. 
The  next  year  witnessed  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
finances,  due  to  better  and  more  effective  efforts  in  realising 
arrears.  Still  it  became  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  cash 
balance  as  the  administration  charges  and  the  outlay  on 
capital  works  were  on  the  increase.  The  cash  balance 
of  the  State  showed  a  tendency  to  decrease.  It  was  desired 
to  divert  a  sum  of  69'43  lakhs  which  had  accumulated 
by  way  of  Railway  Sinking  Fund  balance.  There  were 
certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effecting  the  diversion. 
The  Sinking  Fund  had  bean  created  in  order  to  repay  to  the 
Hon’ble  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  the  sum  of 
Rs.138'77  lakhs  advanced  by  him.  The  advance  was  made 
on  the  assumption  that  Travancore  was  bound  under  agree¬ 
ment  to  take  over  the  Quilon-Shoncotaa  railway  after  1945. 
Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar, 
Legal  and  Constitutional  Adviser  to  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja,  the  Government  of  India  accepted  the  view 
that,  under  the  agreement,  there  was  no  legal  obligation 
on  the  part  of  Travancore  to  purchase  the  railway;  all 
that  this  Government  was  bound  to  do  being  to  pay  the 
guaranteed  interest.  Thus  a  sum  of  69*43  lakhs  rupees 
was  released  to  be  used  for  immediate  purposes.  From  the 
amount  thus  liberated  5  lakhs  of  rupees  were  devoted 
to  the  irrigation  reserve  fund  which  was  newly  constituted 
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and  4'93  lakhs  added  to  the  Debenture  Loan  Sinking 
Fund  of  the  Trivandrum  -  Quilon  railway.  The  bulk  of  the 
amount,  59*48  lakhs  was  set  apart  to  form  a  general  reserve 
fund  to  be  drawn  upon,  in  ease  of  absolute  necessity,  for 
financing  the  PallivSsal  Hydro-Electric  Scheme. 

In  (Karkatakain  1111  M.  E.)  August  1936  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Secretary  announced  the  future  financial  policy  of  the 
Government  in  the  following  words:  “It  is  un  admitted  canon 
of  financial  policy  that  the  amounts  taken,  from  the  tax¬ 
payer  and  held  in  reserve  should  be  given  back  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  social  amenities  or  nation-building  activities  and 
are  not  utilised  wholly  for  capital  undertakings,  whether 
remunerative  or  otherwise.  As  it  is  however  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times,  the  State  has  to  enlarge  its 
activities  also  by  promoting  capital  or  commercial  under¬ 
takings  likely  to  benefit  or  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  for  these,  though  Government  may  in  the  first 
instance  indent  on  their  reserves  temporarily,  it  is  but 
right  that’  the  schemes  should  eventually  be  met  only  from 
borrowed  capital....” 

“Schemes  are  classed  as  productive,  if  they  are  likely 
to  yield,  on  an  average,  a  net  return  of  not  less  than  5  per 
cent,  to  Government  on  the  capital  invested  thereon  from 
its  commencement,  and  are  classified  under  “capital  not 
charged  to  revenue”.  Capital  expenditure  is  financed  from, 

(а)  surplus  revenues  of  the  current  year, 

(б)  the  accumulated  surplus  balances  of  previous 
years, 

(c)  unfounded  debt  such  as  balances  available 
from  Savings  Bank  or  other  deposits  in  the 
hands  of  Government,  and 

(d)  sums  borrowed  in  the  open  market. 

Tf  the  expenditure  is  met  out  of  the  current  revenues 
of  the  year,  it  is  recorded  under  “expenditure  charged  to 
revenue”;  if  from  other  sources,  under  “capital  expenditure 
not  charged  to  revenue.”  The  principle  has  been  enunciated 
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that  the  expenditure  on  schemes  treated  as  non-productive 
*  should  not,  ordinarily,  be  met  out  of  borrowed  funds.  If,  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  surplus  balances,  such  expenditure 
is  met  out  of  borrowed  funds,  it  is  essential  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  amortisation  of  the  debt.  In  the  case  of 
productive  schemes  which  are  financed  from  borrowed  funds 
and  which  are  confidently  expected  to  yield  a  return  of  not 
less  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  provision  for  a 
sinking  fund  is  to  be  made  as  far  as  the  revenue  position 
admits,  in  order  to  enable  tho  repayment  of  the  sums 
borrowed  to  bo  made  easily  when  the  debts  mature. 

Having  accepted  this  policy  tho  Government  resolved 
to  go  ahead  with  a  constructive  programme  of  public  works. 
The  year  1112  is  important  as  the  one  in  which  the  largest 
amount  of  money  viz.,  114  lakhs,  was  allotted  on  tho  constru¬ 
ction  of  works  of  public  utility.  The  Government  observed: 
“The  present  time  is  tho  most  opportune  for  developing  our 
industrial  and  commercial  resources  and  for  pushing  on 
with  the  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  social  services  and 
amenities.  The  rate  of  interest  has  now  fallen  to  a  point 
incredibly  low  compared  with  that  in  previous  years,  and 
capital  is  available  in  abundance  at  a  cheap  rate.”  A  loan 
was  floated,  and  the  financial  stability  of  Government  is  so 
widely  recognised  that,  though  the  call  was  only  for  Rs.  50 
lakhs,  258  lakhs  were  subscribed  on  the  very  day.  All  the 
same,  the  Financial  Secretary  to  Government  took  the 
Houses  of  Legislature  and  the  country  into  his  confidence 
and  stated:  “Taking  all  the  factors  into  account  the  need 
for  curtailing  the  expenditure  charged  to  revenue  is  impe¬ 
rative.  As  we  have  exhausted  our  Government,  balance  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  we  .should  build  up  a  reserve 
fund  to  meet  capital  expenditure  or  unforeseen  loss  of 
revenue,  or  excess  of  expenditure,  and  aim  at  setting  apart 
annually  about  Rs.  5  lakhs  at  least  for  the  purpose.”  He 
classified  the  departments  of  Government  generally  as 
static,  with  fixed  standing  charges  and  others  as  those 
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capable  for  contraction  or  expansion  according  to  the  funds 
available  ;  and  suggested  that  the  expenditure  of  weak 
departments  should  not  ordinarily  exceed  a  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  percentage  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  State. 

However,  in  1112  Government  expressed  their  intention 
to  withdraw  a  sum  of  2?'40  lakhs  from  the  surplus  invest¬ 
ments  with  a  view  to  finance  the  estimated  programme  of 
capital  and  industrial  schemes,  and  to  maintain  adequate  cash 
balance  in  the  treasuries,  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  India. 
Moneys  standing  in  the  Government  balance  was  being  stea¬ 
dily  withdrawn  to  meet  the  expenses  mostly  on  productive 
works.  The  imposition  of  a  supertax  on  incomes,  the 
prevention  of  smuggling  and  the  profit  from  the  State  Trans¬ 
port  service  are  among  the  factors  which  helped  a  better 
revenue.  Income  from  the  Cochin  Harbour  forms  a  substan¬ 
tial  addition  to  the  State  finances.  The  collection  under 
customs,  however  fluctuating,  is  the  mainstay.  The  financial 
position  of  the  State  was  thus  described  by  the  Financial 
Secretary  to  Government  at  the  joint  sitting  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  Council  in  the  Budget  session  of  1114  M.  E. 
“The  actuals  of  1113  are  satisfactory  ;  the  revised  figures 
of  the  current  year  (1114)  are  hopeful,  and  the  anticipation 
for  the  coming  year  reassuring.. .The  expenditure  of  the 
State  has  been  growing  from  year  to  year  with  the  normal 
expansion  of  the  activities  of  the  several  departments. 
From  Re.  240  lakhs  in  1105,  it  has  risen  to  Rs.  251  lakhs  in 
1113,  and  again  to  Rs.  257  lakhs  in  the  current  year  in  spite 
of  retrenchment.” 

This  was  endorsed  by  the  Dewan  who  also  utilised 
the  occasion  to  enunciate  and  explain  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  kept  in-  view  in  framing  the  fiscal  policy. 
“Export  duties,”  said  he,  “may  be  attacked  or  may  be 
defended;  and  certainly,  at  the  present  juncture  they  have 
their  drawbacks.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
State  is  one  of  the  few  States  in  India  which  alone  have 
101 
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the  right  to  levy  export  duties.  In  the  incidence  of  these 
export  duties,  in  the  amount  to  be  levied  in  regard  to  these 
export  duties,  our  discretion  is  not  lettered  in  any  manner 
excepting  to  the  extent  to  which  a  discerning  Government 
will  seek  not  to  lay  heavier  burdens  on  persons  than  they 
can  bear  or  should  be  made  to  bear.  The  retention  of  the 
full  right  to  levy  export  duties  is  jusliliod  by  the  historical 
fact  that  when  the  British  Government  in  pursuance 
of  an  all-Iudia  policy  of  free  trade  counselled  acceptance 
of  the  Interporta]  Convention,  this  Government  was  obliged 
to  accede  to  its  terms  and  limit  its  rights  of  taxation.  The 
Government  has  realised  that  in  the  present  state  of 
agriculture  it  is  not  possible  to  look  to  that  source  for  a 
larger  revenue.”  The  prominent  facts  which  may  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  public  income  and 
expenditure  are  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  on  land  is 
comparatively  light,  that  reliance  is  placed  on  tho  in¬ 
crease  iu  indirect  taxes,  and  that  the  expenditure  is  mainly 
on  nation-building  activities  and  the  maintenance  of 
administrative  efficiency. 

To-day  when  the  Empire  is  confronted  with  tho  gravest 
situation  in  history,  when  every  part  of  the  fabric,  large 
Wa  o-ts  an(*  sma^’  straining  its  energy  and  con- 

ar  o  ox  s  tribufcing  its  share  to  the  successful  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war,  Travail  core  is  playing  its  legiti¬ 
mate  part.  His  Highness  the  'Maharaja  has  placed  all 
the  resources  of  the  State  at  the  disposal  of  Britain, 
and  contributed  a  large  sum  of  money.  Her  Highness 
Mah&rSni  Ssthu  Psrvathi  Bayi  has  likewise  contributed 
a  substantial  sum  from  Her  Highness’  private  funds. 
The  Houses  of  the  Legislature  and  the  public  of  Travancore 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Dewan  are  taking  the  deepest 
interest  in  making  Travancore’s  war  efforts  worthy  of  its 
traditions  and  its  loyal  devotion  to  the  Empire.  These 
efforts  are  inspired  and  stimulated  by  the  personal 
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example  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and  His  Highness’ 
mother. 

The  boldness  of  conception  and  the  directing  energy 
of  Sachivothama  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  have  borne 
rich  fruit  in  administrative,  political  and  constitutional  mat¬ 
ters.  It  is  his  settled  policy  to  take  the  Houses  of  Legis¬ 
lature  and  the  non-official  leaders  of  the  people  into  his 
confidence.  The  numerous  functions  throughout  the  State 
held  in  his  honour  by  all  classes  and  sections  of  people 
and  the  number  of  memorials  "erected  in  commemoration 
of  his  Bhxshtyabda ptirihi  provide  an  index  to  his  popul¬ 
arity. 

While  deeply  interested  in  preserving  the  legitimate 
prerogatives  of  the  Princely  Order  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  State,  His  Highness  is  desirous  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  feeling  of  Indian  citizenship.  “The  difference”, 
said  His  Highness,  “in  size,  population  and  resources,  of 
the  numerous  Indian  States  has  been  sometimes  stressed, 
but  it  is  not  often  realised  that,  despite  these  varieties, 
there  are  vital  common  interests,  financial,  economic  and 
political,  that  unite  all  parts  of  this  great  sub-continent 
together,  and  must  impel  them  to  combine  action  in  order  to 
serve  their  joint  interests.”  These  were  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  His  Highness  Sri  Chithra  ThirunSl  on  an 
august  and  solemn  occasion  when  he  presided  over  the 
farewell  banquet  to  Lord  and  Lady  Willingdon  given  by  the 
Ruling  Princes  of  India,  having  been  unanimously  elected 
to  represent  them  at  the  great  function.  Well  might  His 
Highness  MahSrSja  Ganga  Singhji  of  Bikaner  look  forward 
and  exclaim  “that  the  hopes  of  'the  older  generation  of 
Princes  must  necessarily  be  centred  in  the  Princes  of  the 
younger  generation,  and  especially  in  Princes  of  such  large 
States  as  Travancore,  it  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  all  of  us 
present  here  that  His  Highness  will,  ere  long,  amply  fulfil 
the  promise  he  has  already  given  by  proving  himself  to  be 
a  wise  ruler,  revered  and  beloved  by  his  people,  and  that 
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he  will  take  great  personal  part  in  all  that  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Princes  and  States  and  of  India  and  the 
Empire.”  On  the  occasion  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  His 
Highness  erected  by  public  subscription  at  Trivandrum 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Rana  of  Dholpur  referred  to 
the  Ruler  of  Travancore  as  “a  Ruler  young  in  years,  but 
old  and  experienced  in  performing  the  kingly  duty  which 
has  devolved  on  him  as  the  head  of  the  House  of  Travancore 
in  the  right  way.’ 

The  eight  years  of  His  Highness  the  M'ahS,r£ja’s  reign 
has  been  a  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  Travancore. 

His  Highness  is  a  great  inspector  of  the 
A  period abl°  past,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  great 
work  done  by  his  illustrious  predecessors. 
But,  viewing  things  from  a  new  angle  of  vision  and 
envisaging  a  glorious  future  for  the  State  in  a  wider  sphere 
of  moral  and  material  advancement  in  tune  with  the  policies 
and  aspirations  of  the  empire,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
Sri  Chithra  Thirun&l  lives  and  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of 
robust  hope,  ontertaiuing  concrete  visions  of  creative 
statesmanship  for  the  good  of  his  people.  ‘Travancore,’ 
observed  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  ‘had  in  the  past  many  names  by 
which  it  was  known  to  the  outside  world;  and  one  of  the 
names  signifies  that  it  is  the  Land  of  Charity  and  Right¬ 
eousness.’  lie  felt  sure  that  His  Highness  would  justify 
those  titles  by  his  rule  of  the  State  and  wished  him  success 
in  maintaining  the  ideals  of  true  kingship,  side  by  side  with 
the  great  and  far-reaching  constitutional  changes  which 
had  been  already  inaugurated.  The  people  of  Travancore 
are  looking  forward  to  greater  and  yot  greater  achievements 
in  the  future  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  His  Highness 
the  Mahsrsja  Sri  Chithra  ThirunaJ’s  statesmanship  and 
benevolence  of  heart  will  advance  their  happiness  at  the 
quickest  possible  pace. 


Long  May  His  Highness  Reign. 
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ADDENDA 


Page  30S. 

Add  after  line  3 : 

The  construction  of  the  fort  was  supervised  by  Punao'hal 
Padman&bhan  Mfirt'hClydan,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Travanoore  army 
whioli  fought  against  Kftyamkulam,  and  subsequently  rose  to  the  highest 
military  command. 

Page  439.  , 

In  lino  34  after  N&njan&d  insert  the  sentence  : 

A  dam  was  thrown  over  the  Kothayar  river  about  959  M.  E. 
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Abbington:  takes  Calicut,  395,  396. 
Account  Test  Examination:  686. 
Aebanputhilr;  belonged  to  Edamana 
Pandftrat'hil,  364,  570. 

Acliatiyola:  536. 

Ackyutliadf.varftya:  101;  expedition 
of,  to  the  south,  .164  ;  marries  a 
.  Pfindya  princess,  165:  Rftjanatha 
in  the  court  of,  42. 

Aohyutha  MenBn:  account  by,  of  the 
campaign  against  the  Zamorin, 
359-360,  479. 

Ao'hyuthar&ya:  vide  Ae'hyuthadfva- 
.  rftya. 

Ao'hyutharSy&bhyudayam:  165, 166, 
167,171. 

Aohyutha  V&riyar:  defence  by,  of  the 
fort  of  Quilon,  308. 

Act:  Agricultural  Loans,  660;  Ameli¬ 
oration  of  Slaves,  507:  Civil  Courts, 
639;  Court  Fees,  668;  Court  Pees 
Amendment,  669  ;  Forest  (1068 
M.  E.),  664;  giving  protection  to 
Judicial  Officers  (1071  M.  E.),'  672; 
Irrigation,  (1072),  662;  Police,  6381 
reconstituting  Sadar  Court,  639; 
Stamps,  668;  Town  Conservanoy 
and  Improvement  (1067  M.  E,), 
679;  III  of  .1058,  640;  I  of  1065, 
670  ;  I  of  1067,  670;  II  of  1097, 
718;  V  of  1101,  720;  VI  of  11.01, 
720. 

Adil  Shah  :  Raiohur  and  Mudgal 
captured  by,  1 66  ;  war  against 
Aohyutha,  167. 

Adithya  Ch5la:  friendly  to  Sthftnn 
Ravi,  73, 


Adithyarftman:  of  the  (?54ftla  inscrip¬ 
tion,  82. 

Adithya  Varma  (508  M.  E.):  adoption 
by,  121  ;  succeeds  Udaya  MAr- 
lhanda  Varma,  120  ;  Thurushkas 
defoated  by,  101,111,282. 

Adithya  Varma,  Iravi  (550  M.  E-): 
125. 

Adithya  Varma  Sarvfinganatha;  124,  _ 
125. 

Adithya  Varma  alias  Kstha  Adithya 
Varma  (644-659  M.  E.)  and 
Chempaka  Adithya  Varma;  130- 
132. 

Adithya  Varma  :  writ  issued  in  682 
M.  E,  151. 

Adithya  Varma:  173. 

Adithya  Varma  (743  M.  E  ):  associ¬ 
ated  with  Uoni  Kerala  Varma,  . 
181. 

Adithya  Varma  (763  M.  E,):  181- 
Adithya. Varma:  Ilamura,  763  M,  E., 
181. 

Adithya  Varma:  succeeds  Ravi 
Varma,  185. 

Adithya  Varma,  of  VellarappalJi 
(847-852  M.  E):  186,  22.0,  222, 
286;  alleged  poisoning  of.  214-218; 
closing  years  of,  213-214;  crema¬ 
tion  of,  at  Thiruvajtar,  223;  differ- 
efice  with  temple  authorities,  203; 
succeeds  R&mn  Varma  in  847  M. E, 
202. 

Adithya  Varma:  death  of,  896  M.  E., 
250-251,  275;  performs  the  ob¬ 
sequies  of  Kfra!  a  Varma,  235; 
succeeds  Ravi  Varma,  233,  241.- 
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Adoption  ;  from  K6lat’hnn&d  in  4  0 
M.  E.,  ]  21;  one  prinoa  and  two 
princesses,  228;  two  princes  and 
princesses  ,in  863  M.  15  ,  232;  a 
princess  in  893  M.  E.,  241;  four 
prinoesses  in  923  M.  E.,  347;  two 
prinoesses  in  964  M.  E  ,  399;  from 
Mftvelikkara  in  1857  A.  D-,  582; 
two  princesses  in  1076  M.  K., 
706 :  from  Puravaliyftu&d,  Kerala 
Varma,  229;  from  VeJ]ftrappaLi, 
Adithya  Varma  and  Rama 
Varma  in  805  M„E.,  186;  RSmnn- 
koyil  Pandfirat'hil  in  847  M.E  , 
220. 

Adukofpattu  CkeraiSthan;  24. 

Advaitha  philosophy  ;  1 60. 

Aerodrome:  at  Trivandrum  and 
Quilon,  789. 

Agasthifiwaram:  breach  of  poaco  in, 
584;  Edalakkudi  in,  129,  182; 
soaroity  of  water  in,  661;  taluk  of, 
232,  518;  tanks  in,  602. 

.  Agra  :  Ayilyam  Thirun&l  halts  at, 
625. 

Agrafi&la  :  at  Trivandrum,  693. 

Agrioulture  :  Department  of,  659, 
700;  demonstration  farms,  659; 
improvement  of,  by  Munro,  411; 
reforms  of,  by  Sri  Mulam  Thirun&l, 
659-660;  veterinary  branch  of,  061. 

Agricultural  Debt  Relief  Act :  787. 

Agricultural:  exhibition,  641;  Jour¬ 
nal,  659;  laboratory,  659;  loans, 
660. 

Agricultural  indebtedness;  measures 
for  the  relief  of,  786-788. 

AhikshDthra  :  3. 

AkanflnQru :  19. 

Akapporul :  22,  51. 

Alakappa  Muthaliyftr  :  270-273. 

Alakiyapftntipuram ;  assembly  of 


N&njsn&d  people  at,  244:  Mutha. 
liyfir  of,  532- 

Alung&d:  330,  331 :  niided  to  Travan- 
oore,  361;  administration  of,  363; 
foroes  of  the  Z  am  or  in  at,  359;  prin¬ 
cipality  of,  267;  right  of  Travan- 
core  ovor,  confirmed,  429;  surren¬ 
ders  sovereign  rights  to  Travan- 
ooro,  364;  '1’ipu  suggests  to  Cochin 
to  lay  claims  on,  403. 

Ahmk&rnsarvftswftni  .■  l»,y  Samudra. 
bandha,  1 1 4. 

Albert  Victor  :  visit  of,  to  Travan- 
core,  703. 

Albuquerque,  Alfonso  do  :  arrival  at 
Quilon,  136;  at  Cochin,  140; 
Commentaries  of,  135,  136;  king 
of  Quilon  described  by,  141,  142; 
desires  to  seize  the  ships  of  the 
Zamorin,  !45:  incidents  at  Qui¬ 
lon  in  the  words  of,  142-144; 
sails  for  Lisbon,  146;  suooeedi 
Almoida,  152. 

Alexander :  22. 

Ali  R&ja  :  only  Muhammadan  chief 
in  Malabar,  207;  tiro  kingdom  of 
the  Kolathiri  givon  to,  by  Hyder, 
379,  *  80- 

Al  Kazwini  :  visit  of,  to  Quilon,  112. 

Allahabad  :  Viftilcham  Thirtm&l 
visits,  642. 

Alloppoy  ;  commercial  agont  at,  513; 
conspirators  confined  at,  457; 
conaorvanoy  town,  679;  Cullen 
died  at,  589;  garrison  at,  475; 
headquarters  of  the  minister 
at.,  464;  improvement  of  the  port 
of,  Ooi;  incident  at,  477-480; 
lighthouse  at,  590:  murder  of 
surgeon  Hume  at,  493;  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  of,  596; port  of,  improved 
by  Velu  Thampi,  466;  Protestant 


church  at-,  539;  Resident’s  escort 
sent  to,  476;  riot  at,  47G,  707; 
traders  from  Bombay  and  Cutch 
at,  438-439;  water  supply  scheme 
for,  498,  579,  593,  600,  619, 
714,  715,  789. 

All-India  Industrial  Exhibition:  at 
Trivandrum,  730, 

All-India  Oriental  Conference: 
opened  by  H.  II.  SrT  Chithra 
TliirunfiJ,  780. 

All-India  Women’s  Conference :  at 
Trivandrum,  presided  over  by 
H.  H.  Mahar&ni  Sethu  P&rvathi 
Bayi,  780. 

Almeida :  arrival  at  Cochin,  148; 
first  Portuguese  viceroy,  152. 

Alpafii  uthsavam  :  in  Sri  Padma- 
n&bhaswfimi  temple,  348, 

•  Alw&rkOyil  :  inscription  at,  1 27. 

Alw&rs  ;  37. 

ilwaye  :  Rfima  Varma  celebrates  a 
yftgam  at,  399;  river,  420;  Sri 
Chithra  Mill  at,  784;  Tipu  en¬ 
camped  at,  417;  Zillalv  Court  at, 
515. 

Amarkkaji :  a  Pandyan  general,  63. 

Ampalappula  :  annexation  of,  318; 
Buddhist  relics  at,  37;  exiled 
Rftja  of,  seeks  the  help  of  Cochin, 
323-324;  farmers  of,  given  loans, 
329;  helps  rebellion  in  the  north, 
328;  help  to  K&yamku]aml>y,3l7; 
M&rlhanda  Yarma’s  war  with, 
325;  R6ja  of,  to  stay  at  Trichar, 
332;  Baja,  patron  of  arts  and 
letters,  351-352;  Baja,  taken  pri¬ 
soner,  3 18;  taluk  of,  7;  temple  at, 
Thekkedat'hu  Bhajtathiri  given 
authority  to  supervise,  318;  Tra- 
vancore  army  at,  344- 
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Ambasamudram  :  170;  tgmple  at, 
157. 

American  Journal :  praises  Travan- 
core  ivory  work,  569. 

Ammao'his  :  consorts  of  the  Maha. 
rajas,  709. 

Ammavldu  :  709. 

Amokos  :  342- 

Ampalav&uan  Tliapuvan:  banished, 
453. 

Amp  thill  :  Governor  of  Madras, 
visits  Travancore,  704- 

Anandcswaram  :  Cochin  forces  at, 
325. 

Anantharayan  :  minting  of,  439. 

Ananthavarahan  :  minting  of,  439. 

Anantha  Victoria  M&rthandan  Canal: 
590-591. 

AnanthaSayanam  :  68;  alleged  visit 
of  Saluva  Thimma  to,  167,  168; 
deity  at,  75;  famous  in  Puranio 
lore,  169. 

Anohal :  cards,  677;  improvement 
by  Ayilyam  Thirun&l,  605;  by  Sri 
Mulam  Thirunal,  677-678;  stamps, 
677. 

Anchinampukalidam,  13 1. 

Anchuvarnam,  53. 

Andhra  University  :  conferment  of 
Hon.  Degrees  to  H.  H.  Sri  Chithra 
Thirunal  and  H.  H.  Mah&rftni 
Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi,  775-777. 

Andrew,  Mr.:  British  Resident,  690. 

Anjali:  a  tax,  239, 

Anjanad  Valley  :  dispute  regarding, 
697. 

Anjengo:  738;  affairs  of,  275;  diaries, 
281,  284;  commercial  success  of 
the  English  at,  254;-Dutch  factory 
burnt,  245;  English  at,  23],  304; 
records  of,  366;  English  factories 
at,  283,  285,  300,  370;  -  faotory, 
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Spencer  chief  of,  288,  335,  337; 
English  fort  at,  245;  siege  of  the-, 
'  246;  Mat'hu  Tharakan  esoapes 
to  the-,  452;  murder  of  the  English 
at,  246;  incident  at,  244-250;  im¬ 
portance  of,  299,  436;  smuggling 
of  tobacoo  from,  594;  supplies 
ammunition  to  MSrthftndn.  Varma, 
279;  troops  from,  307,  433,  467. 
Anji  Kaimfil,  lords  of;  353, 
Annamanndn  :  conference  at,  362; 
Dfvaswam  case  regarding,  642: 
mentioned  in,  421;  Rama  Yunna, 
at,  404- 

Antonio  do  Sa:  halts  at  Quilon,  146, 
147;  murder  of,  153. 

Anson,  General  ;  his  appreciation  of 
ViSakham  Thifun&j,  634. 
Anthikkfidu  ;  jungle  of,  493. 
Apinftwaram  :  inscription  at,  293. 

■  Appeal  Court:  Ohiof  Judge  of,  553, 
559;  complaints  against,  572; 
Dewan  raomber  of,  616:  judges  of, 
646:  name  changed  to  Sadar  Court, 
001. 

Arabia  ;  35:  emigration  of  Muham¬ 
madans  form,  39:  Holy  Prophet 
of,  44;  merchants  came  to  Quilon 
from,  112. 

Arabs  :  at  the  court  of  Sw&thi 
Thiruna!,  664. 

Arab  merohants  ;  death  blow  to,  by 
the  Portuguese,  147,  193. 

Aramboly  ;  305;  captured,  489 ; 
Company’s  forces  recalled  from, 
549;  oriminal  tribes  enter  Travan- 
oore  through,  518:  frontier,  269: 
gap,  257;  garrison  strengthened, 
307:  link  between  Nftnjanad  and 
Tinnevelly,  60;  St.  Leger  encamps 
near  and  pushes  on  towards,  485: 
Tipu’s  invasion  through,  493; 


Vijaynnogar  forces  enter  Travan- 
core  through,  176;  wall  between 
sea  and  hills,  340. 

Arayan  Mftdhur&ntkakan  of  Tanjore: 
subordinate  ohiof  in  N&njaufitl,  69. 

Arhuthnot,  Sir  Aloxandor:  praises 
Dowan  Madavn  lino,  615. 

Archaeological  Department  :  form¬ 
ation  of,  (175. 

Archibald:  405, 

Archipelago,  Eastern:  the  Dutch  at, 
204. 

Arcot:  370;  Nawab  of,  365 :  seizure 
of,  by  Hyder,  394. 

Arts  Colingo:  605. 

Arukkutti:  M&rt’hilnda  Varma  col¬ 
lects  foroea  at,  33 !  :  RAmayyan 
proceeds  to,  320,  409. 

AruJ&laporum&j:  inscription  at,  93. 

Arumana  Amtna  Vldu:  709. 

Armnukham  Pillni:  oapturod  by 
mercenaries,  2(19;  Dnjava,  268; 
death  of,  281;  marches  to  Quilon, 
278;  unsuccessful  at  Quilon,  279. 

Arctic:  the  Aryans  from,  22. 

Aruviyurkajja:  Karunandar,  tho  Ay 
king,  defeated  at,  01- 

Aryan:  11,  12;  immigrants,  8,  31, 
30,  44. 

Aryankfivu  pass;  155,  300,  360. 

Aryas:  fight,  of  Rftmnr  Thimvati 
with,  72. 

Ashjjaraudi  lake:  317. 

A4r>ka;  17;  edicts  of,  8-9. 

Aslroloids;  1 3. 

AGwathi  Thirunfij  :  poet,  399,  444. 

A&wntki  ThirunM  alia*  Umnyamma 
Rani:  220,220. 

At'ham  Thirun&J ;  633;  died  in  1052 
M  E.,  705. 

Athichnnallur:  finds  of,  1 2, 
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Atbie'han  Umayamma  Bkatt&raka: 
Sri  Vullabkan  KAtha’s  rescript 
to,  291. 

Atkioha  Varma,  Sri  Vfra  (342-348): 
succeeds  Vila  Kf raja  Varma.,  Si). 

Atingen:  315. 

Attingai:  294,  31.1,  335. 

Attingal:  according  to  some  tho 
northern  .boundary  of  Travancore, 
#73  ;  Amoon  of,  277>country  as¬ 
signed  to  adopted  prinoesses,  121; 
district  of  Anjengo’  in,  231,. 
277;  English  at,  244,  250  ;  foreign 
writers  about,  214;  function¬ 
aries  for  ceremonies  in  royal 
family  brought  from,  295;  Hamil¬ 
ton  oil,  283,  283;  history  of,  282- 
2<)3;  incident  at,  cause  of,  248; 
ICtraJapurum  near,  83;  Kerala 
®  Varma  prooeeds  to, 228  jM&rt'hSnda 
Varma  assumes  direct  control  of, 
282,  294,  295,  299,  300;  nobles  of, 
229;-palace,  construction  of,  121; 
princess  of,  given  in  adoption 
to  Karun&gappaJJi,  278;  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Rani’s  sovereignty  an 
idle  story,  300;  -Rani-insulted  by 
Kayamkulam  Raja,  279;  -unfriend¬ 
ly  to  Adithya  Varma,  213-214;- 
adopted  from  KSlat'hunad  121;  - 
escape  of,  259-260;  -no  sovereign 
rights,  to  285;  responsibility  of 
the  inoident  at  Attingal  does 
not  rest  with,-  248:  Umayamma, 
214,  226;  demesne  of,  267;  grant 
of  a  site  to  the  English,  255; 
position  of,  289;  privileges  to  the 
English  by,  335:  Van  Rheede  on, 
283;  visit  of  the  Maharaja  to  the 
family  shrine  at,  24;  weaving 
institute  at,  701- 


Attiir  plate:  297;  Uraomaattiiihiiin 
to  Ravi  Keraja  Yikrama  Udayar 
recorded  in,  92. 

Augustus,  temple  of,  11. 

Austin,  Mr.  T.:  Dev/an,  738,  743; 
retirement  of,  753. 

AvurOdhaNampi:  32. 

Avemio  Road:  7S9. 

Ay  dynasty;  extinction  of,  CD, 
powerful  in  the  early  times,  50. 

Ay  kings:  arrangements  atParthiva- 
Sekharapuram  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  by,  69;  Ohirava  kings  said 
to  be  descendants  of,  297;  decline 
of,  50-51:  defeat  of,  at  Aruviyur- 
koita,51 ;  defeat  of,  at  Maruthur,51 ; 
extent  of  the  dominions  of,  50; 
Kat-t-ar  captured  by  Paudyas  from, 
71:Nanjauad  originally  belonged 
to,  60;  seeks  protection  of  the 
kings  of  Venad,  51;  Vilinjam 
obtained  by  Pandyas  from,  64,  71. 

Ayacut;  of  978  M.  E.,  652;  of  1012 
M.  E.,  652. 

Ayakkotta:  British  regiments  at,  406, 
432;  the  Dutch  in  possession  of, 
418,  610;  purchase  of,  by  Travail- 
core,  407-412;  purchase  of,  Tipu 
opens  negotiation  for  the,  407. 

Ayan  zufti  lands:  6 18- 

Aydroskutti:  permitted  to  reside  in 
Travancore,  387. 

Ayilyam  ThirunaJ:  Senior  Rani  of 
Attingal,  227. 

Ayilyam  ThirunaJ:  vide  Rama . 
Varma. 

Ayrur:  farm  at,  granted  to  the  Dulch 
by  the  princess  of  Kottarakkara, 
303. 

Ayurveda  College:  675,  679;  encour. 
agement  given  to  by  Sri  Mulam, 


078-679;  mentioned  in,  6S9-.  en¬ 
couragement  of,  697. 

Ayyan  Atika]  ThiruvatikaJ:  47,  94; 
oopper  plate  grant  of,  202;  resid¬ 
ing  at  Quilon,  291. 

Ayyappan  Ohompakar&man  Pillui : 
appointed  Sarv&dhik&ryakkftr, 
459, 

Ayyappan  Mart'hftuduPillai  Duluvu: 
350;  at  SuchTndrum  temple, 
358 ;  ehiof  minister  of  Hftma 
Varma,  357  ;  estimate  of,  363- 
364  ;  leaves  for  Trivandrum,  361, 
389,  400,  44!  ;  kelps  the  Raja 
of  Cochin  against  the  Zaraorin, 
359;  transfers  rut’hanclnra  to 
Travancoro,  360. 


B 

Baker  ;  494. 

Babel,  Mr.:  Collector  of  Madras, 
472. 

Babylon  :  IN. 

Bacanar  :  kingdom  of,  subordinate 
to  Vijayanagar,  163. 

Backward  communities  :  ameliora¬ 
tion  of,  650,  6-9-700,  792;  awak¬ 
ening  of,  674  ;  allowed  to  wear 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  533. 

Badagas  :  defeat  of,  175-177,  237, 
257. 

Bada  Sahib  :  invades  Suolundram, 
Nagorooil  and  K/>tt4r,  306. 

Baghdad  :  39. 

Baillie :  commands  a  British  army 
against  Hyder,  394. 

Balabhadra  :  pilgrimago  of,  9. 

B&lakum&ra  :  23. 

Balan  Pillai ;  attack  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  by,  155, 


BftlamSrtliftndavijnynm  :  by  l)Pva- 
r&jakavi,  352- 

Bftlar5mabharatho.m  :  444. 

Balar&mapuruiu  :  498;  proposal  to 

construct  a  canal  from  Vilinjam 
to,  498. 

Bftlu  Rama  Varma  (973-1  80  M.  1C  )  : 
447,  450,  600,  501,  509,  532; 
agreement  with  the  people,  453; 
allianco  with  Mm  ICnglish,  45jJ, 

468  hatred  towards  Ummini 
Tbampi,  499;  mutiny  of  tho 
troops  during  tho  reign  of,  458- 
459  ;  orders  the  execution  of  Vflu 
Thampi,  456;  peaco  nogotiations 
with  tlio  Kngliah,  489;  rebellion 
under  Vein  'Thampi,  471-497; 
reign  of,  446-501;  rising  of  tho 
people  against,  449-453, 

Bala  JLl&mu  Varma,  Sri  Ohitbra  # 
Thirun&l,  H.  H.:  annual  visit  to 
AMingal,  24;  birth  of,  707;  chief 
scout,  791 :  conferment  of  -  title  to, 

760;  degree  to,  by  Andhra  Univer¬ 
sity,  768,  775-776;  distinguished 
visitors  of,  750-752,  761,  780-782; 
education  of,  729-73  >:  encourage¬ 
ment  of  sports  and  games  by, 

790  ;  establishment  of  Poor 
Homo  by,  792-793:  JCuropoan  tour 
of,  747-750;  ideals  of,  727-728; 
installation  of,  728-729;  investi¬ 
ture  of,  731-737;  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  tho  Pallivftsal 
Power  House  by,  762-763;  lineal 
descendant  of  tho  Ohera  kings  of 
antiquity,  41-42;  material  progress 
of  the  Statu  during  the  reign 
of,  782-783  -.  memorial  of  -  at 
Mankompu,  768;  -  at  Madras,  768; 

-  at  Trivandrum,  769;  message  of, 
to  legislature,  746-747;  opening  of 
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the  All-India  Oriental  Conference 
by,  780;  patron  of  Katlrakali,  24; 
political  agitation,  794-796;  pre¬ 
sentation  of  address  to,  750, 
770;  reforms  of  -  coins,  793-794; 
communication,  788;  educational-, 
777-780;  -  finance,  797-802;  -fran¬ 
chise,  754,  755,  796,  797;  industries, 
784,  785;  -labour,  785, 786;  legisla¬ 
ture,  739-745;  military-,  759;  re¬ 
demption  of  debt  of  agriculturists, 
786,  788;  publio  works,  789-790; 
public  service,  755-758;  salaries 
of  officers,  758-759  ;  -  scout  move¬ 
ment,  791-792 ;  reign  of,  a  re¬ 
markable  period,  804 ;  rights  of- 
tlie  State  recognised,  737;  Temple 
Entry  Proclamation  by,  766-770; 
Tbirumatampu  of,  725;  tours  oi- 
in  India,  763-706;  -  to  Madras,  770; 
-  to  East  Indies,  770-773  uplift 
of  backward  communities  by,  792; 
visit  to  malaria  stricken  areas, 
761;  war  efforts  of,  802-803. 

Bali  :  visit  of,  by  H.  H-  Maharaja 
SrT  Cliitbra  Thiruna],  772. 

Ball&la  :  aggressions  of,  50. 

Bana  :  21- 

Bangalore  :  675  ;  advance  of  the 
Nizam  towards,  384;  fall  of,  426; 
Hyder  besieged  by  the  English  in, 
384;  reinforcements  to  Tipu  from, 
414;  visit  of-by  Sri  Mulam  Thiru- 
n&l,  704;-by  SrT  Cbithra  Tbiruna], 
730. 

Banganappalli  :  State  of,  placed 
under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Viceroy,  709. 

Banking  Enquiry  Committee  :  722. 

Bannerman,  Major  :  at  the  court  of 
Rama  Varma,  404, 405;  suggestion 
for  the  purchase  of  Crangauore  and 


AyakBtta,  originated  from,  409,  411, 

Bantam  :  the  Portuguese  fleet 
destroyed  at,  194. 

Bappu  Rao  :  a  favourite  of  Rani 
Parvathi  Bayi,  526-527;  in  charge 
of  the  administration,  525;  pro¬ 
tege  of  Col.  Munro,  523; 

Barbosa,  Duarte :  calls  the  king 
of  Iiollam  Benat  diri,  291 ;  on 
Travancoro  ruling  family,  43;  on 
the  policy  of  religious  toleration 
of  Travancoro,  137. 

Barmahal  :  Hyder’s  troops  march 
through,  385. 

Baroda  :  Maharaja  of,  visits  Travan- 
core,  704;  Native  State  of,  616. 

Bartolomew,  Era  :  on  Travancoro 
ruling  family,  43;  on  the  policy  of 
roligious  toleration  of  Mart'h&nda 
Varma,  349;  presents  a  letter  from 
the  Pope  to  Dharma  Raja,  445. 

Batavia  :  316,  388,  389,  390;  trans- 
fer  of  Cranganore  and  Ayakstta 
sanctioned  by,  409;  Dutch  head¬ 
quarters  at,  194;  Dutch  forces 
arrive  at  Malabar  from,  245; 
Dutch  authorities  in,  301,  322, 
323;  Government  of,  302,  306, 3^4, 
382;  treaty  of,  320;  visit  of 
Their  Highnesses  to,  772. 

Batecala  :  subsidiary  to  Vijaya- 
nagar,  163. 

Bednur  :  conquest  of,  by  Hyder,  377. 

Behar  :  Dewanee  of,  375. 

Benares  :  Raja  of,  visit  to  Travan- 
core,  704;  visit  of, -by  Ayilyam 
Thirunal,  624-625;  -  by  ViSakham 
Thirunal,  642;  -  by  SrT  Mulam 
Thirunal,  704;  -  by  Sri  Chithra 
Thirunal,  730. 

Bench  Magistrate  Courts  ;  establish¬ 
ment  of,  671. 
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Bengal:  426;  Rewanoo  of,  31'5;  Fort 
William  in,  464;  govornmont  of, 
representation  of  tho  Maharaja  to, 
410;  government  of,  justifies  tho 
oxeoution  of  Viilu  Thiunpi’s 
brothor,  40.1;  Nawab  of,  a  pen¬ 
sioner,  1175. 

Bongapor  :  subsidiary  io  Vijuya- 
nagar,  163. 

Borkumkur  :  360. 

Botimoni :  267. 

Beveridge  :  on  tho  incident  at 
Alleppey,  479. 

Bhadradlpam  :  inauguration  of,  338. 

Bhagavatlii  tomples :  uthsavams 
in,  717;  worship  of,  24. 

Bhakthivilas:  official  rcsidonco  of  tho 
Dewan,  697. 

Bhaira  Devi :  tho  queen  of  Gorsoppa, 
at  war  with  tho  Portuguese,  182. 

Bhamini  kingdom,  134. 

Bhandarkar,  It.  G.:  on  Aryan  inva- 

Bhfinuvikrama  :-lino  of,  28,  36. 

Bharathan&tyam ;  563. 

Bh&skara  Ravi  Varma  :  dooumont 
by,  46  ;  Koviladhikarika],  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  of,  58;  not  the  suzerain  of 
Wepad,  57-58;  Rajaraja  a  contem¬ 
porary  of,- 73;  subordination  of 
Ven&d  to,  disproved,  47 ;  not  of 
Chera  lino,  48,  73. 

Bhopal :  investiture  of  a  Begum  of, 
624. 

Bhilthappfaii:  Company ’s  foroes  at, 
recalled,  549  ;  Ravi  Varma  resid¬ 
ing  at,  .196- 

Biddulph:  his  acoount  of  the  seizure 
of  Anjengo  fort,  246. 

Bijapur  :  Adil  Shah  of,  167;  soldiers 
•  of,  166. 

Bilhana;  77. 


Bikaner:  Maharaja  of,  visit  to  Tra- 
vancore,  7, 81-182;  visit  of  8rl 
Ohithra  Thirunftl  to,  765-766. 

Birdwood  :  re  :  Anjengo  incident, 
246. 

Blackburn,  Mr.  :  an  envoy  of  tiro 
Mast.  India  Company,  tv)4. 

Ulundford,  Miss  :  221. 

Boat'd  of  Agriculture:  establishment 
of,  783. 

Hoard  of  Industries:  establishment 

Body  Guard  :  reorganisation  of,  75(1. 

Bombay  :  Government  of,  31  i,  384, 
430;  representation  of  t  he  MahArAja 
to, 4 Id.  traders  from,  438  4.311;  in. 
vestituro  of  Begum  of  Bhopal 
hold  at,  624;  visit  In,  diy  Ayilyam 
3  hiruuft],  625;  -  by  8rl  Chithra 
Thirunit],  731). 

Bourdillon  :  Report  on  ibe.  Forests  of  • 
Travanooro,  664. 

Boy  Ke.ouls:  movement,  715;  re¬ 
organisation  of,  791,  792. 

Brahmans;  364,  40(1;  privileges  of 
339 ;  in  Ampalappula  campaign, 
317  ;  judgcB  of  tho  Appeal  Court 
selected  from,  515;  largo  numbers 
of,  seized  by  Tipu,  401;  -of  Malabar 
seeking  rofuge  in  Travanooro,  443  ; 
Malaysia-,  education  of,  674  ;  first 
immigrants  to  Malabar,  .14; 
Hiouon  Tsang  does  not  mention 
tho  existence  of,  in  Malabar,  14'; 
Logan  on  the  immigration  of,  14  ; 
-lords,  355. 

Brahmans,  Malay&Ia  :  If);  migra. 
tion  of,  to  Trivandrum,  60.  tradi¬ 
tion  that  all  land  belonged  to, 

39;  tradition  dispensed,  34-35;  vil- 
lages  of  Ranniyur  and  Chowara 
of,  46- 
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Brahmanic  religion  :  able  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  against  oppression,  37; 
spread  of,  14. 

Brahmadayam  lands  :  34- 

Brahmaswam  lands  :  81,  345,  455, 
534. 

Brahui  :  12. 

Braibhwaite,  Col.:  394. 

Brinjohn  :  370. 

British  Coohiu  :  596;  cheaper 

tobacco  imported  to,  571;  goods 
transported  to,  from  Travancore, 

■  595. 

British  districts  :  boundary  line 
between  Travanoore  and,  630; 
tobacoo  becomes  cheap  in,  594. 

British  Empire  :  the  world  war  and 
the,  70.1. 

British  garrison:  483,  488. 

British  Government  :  49,  460,  485, 
490,  503,  509,  561:  contribution 
for  the  maintenance  of  auxiliary 
foroos,  437;  commending  Rani 
Parvathi  Bayi’s  policy  of  tole¬ 
ration  537;  respects  Maharaja  of 
Travanoore  aB  an  ally,  55;  security 
of,  424,  460:  subsidy  to,  in  arrears, 
458;  ThankaSSeri  taken  on  lease 
from,  541;  treaty  of  Seringa- 
pattnm,  with  Tipu,  427-428;  Maha¬ 
raja  Ayilyam  ThirunSj  earns  the 
appreciation  of,  598. 

British  India  :  541,  571,  576,  578, 
597,  598,  630;  appointment  of 
Session  Judges  on  the  model  of 
the  Bystem  prevailing  in,  578; 
oourts  in,  601,  630;  duty  on  spirits 
imported  from,  699;  famine  relief 
camp  in,  631;  monopoly  system  in, 
abolition  of,  594;  municipalities 
in,  680;  reformed  councils  in,  509- 
510,680. 


British  Indian  legislature  :  Act  VI 
of  1848  passed  by,  595. 

British  Indian  Post  :  rates  of 
Anchal  Department  lower  than, 
472. 

British  Malabar  :  Macaulay  insists 
Velu  Thampi  to  fix  his  abode  in, 
472. 

British  troops :  459,  460,  483,  632; 
assisted  by  Travanoore  army 
at  Ponn&ni,  396;  co-operates 
with  Travanoore  forces  at  Pal- 
ghatcherry,  Coimbatore  and 
Dindigal,  422,  425:;  directed 

to  proceed  to  Trichinopoly,  475; 
in  Malabar,  475;  in  Travanoore, 
513;  lands  at  Munampam  and 
Palliport,  417;  stationed  near 
Travancore  lines,  416. 

Buchanan  :  his  view  on  land-tax  in 
Kerala,  32. 

Buckingham :  Duke  of,  Governor  of 
Madras,  625,  628;  visits  Travan¬ 
core,  642. 

Buddhism:  36;  decadence  of,  37; 
MahaySna  creed  of,  38;  popularity 
of,  38;  relics  of,  in  Travancore,  37. 

Buddhists:  24,  35;  monasteries  of, 
87;  ceremonies  of,  37. 

Budhanur  :  a  place  in  the  district  of 

'  Chengannur,  259;  under  the  sway 
of  Kayamkulam  Raja,  260. 

Bukka  :  foundation  of  Vijayanagar 
laid  by,  134. 

Burton,  Captain :  accepts  the  legend 
of  the  grant  of  lands  to  Brahmans, 
32. 

c 

Cabral,  Alvarez:  voyage  to  the  East, 
138,140, 
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Cadogan,  Col.  E.  British  Resident: 
views  of,  on  the  recall  of  the  Bubsi. 
diary  forces  from  Trtivancore, 
547,543. 

Calacand  :  taluk  of,  372. 

Caloutta  :  426,  459,  479:  article  pub¬ 
lished  by  ViS&lcham  Thirun&l  in 
Caloutta  Review,  616,  635  •,  visit 
of,  -iyilyam  Thirun&l  Mnh&r&ja, 
624,  625;  MQlam  Thirun&l  Mulifi- 
r&ja,  704;  Sri  Ghithra  Thirun&l, 
730. 

Caldwell,  Bishop:  author  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Tinnevelly,  137;  on  tlio 
condition  of  the  P&ndyan  kingdom 
between  1323  and  1370, 126;  on  the 
invasion  of  Txavancoro,  by  tho 
Nawab  of  Arcot,  307;  on  Vfnfld, 
291;  silent  about  tho  invasion  of 
Travancore  by  Thiruinala,  137. 

Caleou :  subsidiary  to  Vijayanagar, 
163. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers  :  roforenoo 
to  tho  war  botwoen  the  Portuguese 
and  a  Quoen  of  Malabar  in,  182- 

Caliooilan  :  299. 

Caliout :  144,  267,  274,  332,  390; 
conquest  of  -by  Hyder,  380-381; 
by  Major  Aldington,  395  ;  -by 
Mysore  ormy,  385;  destruction 
of,  407;  factory  at,  permission 
given  to  the  English  for  tho  build¬ 
ing  of,  138;  forces  of  Travaneoro 
at,  300;  Gama  at,  140;  Hyder 
marches  against,  37!);  -  improved 
by  Hyder,  379;  lands  held  by 
Edappalli  chief  in,  542;  place 
of  trade,  131;  port  of,  139; 
ManCrama  Thampur&tti  of,  444; 
territory  of,  405  ;  Travancore 
army  at,  396;  the  Znmorin  of,  2, 32, 
143,  144,  319,  351,  357,  3«7;  the 


Dutch  allowed  to  trade  by,  194; 
Travancore  help  to,  443;  endea- 
vours  of  Tipu  to  prevail  on,  493; 
Vein  Thampi  negotiates  with,  475; 
confederacy  headed  hy,  441 ;  rein¬ 
statement  of,  4.31 ;  conquers  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Paighat  378;  territory 
of,  405. 

Campbell,  Sir  Archibald  :  404  ; 

English  commander  against  Tipu, 
397;  approves  of  tho  purchase 
of  Cranganore  and  AyakOfta,  4)0. 

Cannanoro  ;  432,  505;  Ali  Raja  of, 
a  Muhammadan  tributary  of  Kola- 
t'hiri,  37!);  Bibi  of,  cajoled  by  Tipu, 
401 ;  tho  Dutch  commander  at, 
380;  Kfllat'hiri  king  of,  I, ‘IS. 

Canning,  Lord :  578. 

Cape  of  Ohalo  :  135. 

Capo  Comorin  :  soo  Kany&kum&ri. 

Carnatio  :  ,355,  429,  430;  Brigade, 
490-4!)  I ;  British  possessions  in, 
442;  British  army  in,  396;  Dis¬ 
trict  of,  376,  394;  liydor’s  army 
in,  395;  Marthfitula  Varma’s  rela¬ 
tions  with,  332-334;  Nawab  of, 
202,  333,  337,  372,  375,  389;  dis¬ 
pute  settled  in  favour  of,  370-371; 
weakened  by  dynastic  quarrels, 
332;  Mart'h&nda  Vanrni  defeats 
tho  governor  of,  334;  Travancore 
nlllanco  with,  383;  tho  cowle- 
namali  of,  371-374;  Travancore 
army  in,  brilliant  part  played  by,’ 
429;  war  between  Hyder  and 
tho  English  in,  392, 

Casamajor,  British  Resident:  ICun- 
tan  MttiOn  appointed  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of,  551. 

Cattle  Shows  :  641. 

Census  :  of  1830,  552;  of  1029  M.  E., 
578;  of  1875,  01.8. 
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Central  Account  and  Audit  Office: 
reform  of,  693. 

Central  Jail  :  617;  construction  of, 
629;  removed  from  the  Fort  to 
Pujappura,  694. 

Central  Research  Institute  ;  779- 

Central  Road  Board  :  establishment 
of,  714, 

Central  School  :  establishment  of, 
605. 

Ceramic  Factory:  at  Kunpira,  784. 

Ceylon  :  artillery  from,  487;  com¬ 
mercial  agreement  with,  641  ; 
Dutch  Governor  of,  301 , 302;  Dutch ' 
navy  at,  264:  home  of  Ilavas,  14; 
island  of,  336  ;  Maravarman  flics 
to,  53;  naval  base  in,  263;  people 
of,  16;  political  condition  of,  .1.35; 
Portuguese  in,  expelled  by  the 
Dutch,  195;  regiment  from,  4S5; 
reinforcements  from,  303,  304; 
sway  over,  of  Udaya,  M&rt'hauda 
Vaima,  157;  subject  to  Quilon, 
135;  tribute  paid  by,  to  Travau- 
coro,  161;  visit  to,  by  P&liyat’li 
Ac'han,  106. 

Chftkka-Thamp&nur  Railway  Ex¬ 
tension:  714. 

Chakufi  lands  :  630- 

Chala  :  riot  in,  700. 

Ch&lakkudi  :  Tipu’s  army  marches 
to  Trichur  via,  421. 

Chale  :  capo  of,  1 35. 

Chalmers,  Lieut-  Col.:  476,  482; 
camps  at  Quilon,  489;  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Coimbatore  by,  424;  dir¬ 
ects  Major  Hamilton,  477 ;  skill 
and  judgment  evinced  by,  488; 
surrenders  in  the  siege  of  Coimba¬ 
tore,  423 ;  Travancore  contingents 
fights  under,  422, 


Chalukyas  :  aggression  of,  29,  5°; 
tributaries  of,  100;  Vikramadithya 
VI,  king  of,  77. 

Chanda  Saheb :  agreement  made 
with,  374;  invasion  of  Travancore 
by,  306. 

Chandos,  Duke  of  Buckingham  and, 
Governor  .of  Madras :  visits  Tra¬ 
vancore,  642. 

Chandragiri:  Raja  of,  195. 

Chandrasekhara  Pandya:  help  by 
Kfshna  Deva  Raya  to,  103. 

ChanganaSdcri:  29,  571  ;  Bhaskara 
Ravi’s  inscription  not  found  south 
of,  58;  fort  at,  repair  of,  341; 
Kerala  Vurrna  ICSyil  Thampuran 
of,  591;  Raja  Raja  Varrna  KSyil 
Thampur&n  of,  520;  suburb  of, 
V&lappajli,  66;  taluk  of,  7;  virgin 
lands  in,  055. 

Chaunars:  532. 

Chavakkad:  district  of,  387. 

Chcdakkara:  the  Zamorin’s  force 
at,  360. 

Chellappa:  171;  king  of  Travancore, 
grants  asylum  to,  164. 

Chempaka  Adithya  Varma  :  130, 
131,  132, 

ChempakarSman ;  order  of  knight¬ 
hood,  347. 

Chempakaraman  Krshnan:  452. 

Chempakaraman  Pillar,  Dajawa : 
death  of,  400. 

Chempakaraman  Pillai,  Thampi 
Kumaran:  Sarvadhikaryakkfir,400. 

Chempakaraman,  Dalawa  Malian ; 
400, 

Chempakaramantheruvu :  a  place 
in  Quilon,  131- 

Chengannur  :  authority  over,  exer¬ 
cised  by  king  of  V6nSd,  84; 
Budhanur  in,  259;  Erappula  bridge 
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at,  675:  village  of,  5;  virgin  lands 
in,  655. 

Cheras:  ancient  capital  of,  Vanehi, 
43;  anoient  seat  of,  Mahsdayapat- 
{aoam,  73;  export  of  pepper  from 
the  oountry  of ,  1 0  dilatory  of ,  1 9-33 ; 
early  kings,  19,  20;  Senkuttuvan, 
20-24;  later  history  of,  24-26; 
political  organisation  of,  27,  28; 
kiilgs  of,  338-339;  aide  to  resist 
aggression  of  foreigners,  31: 
eueountor  of,  with  Pfiudyas,  36  ; 
kingdom  of,  18;  line  of,  41: 
not  feudatory  of  Clio, as,  72-73; 
Poruni&ls  not  Gkfras,  48;  referred 
to  by  Megasthaues,  9.  K&j&dhir&ja 
killed  by  n,  87;  Stli&ou  Ravi,  doa- 
oribod  as,  73;  V&navamnah&di'vi, 
a  princoss  of,  63;  Vi|injain,  the 
stronghold  of,  02;  territories  of, 
M&ravarman  Rftjasimhn  tikes 
refuge  in,  53;  T-ravanoorc  kings 
ChSras,  41. 44,  72,  1.93. 

Chtram&n  Perum&l:  confounded  with 

*  Chera  kings,  44;  not  tlio  ancestor 
or  suzornin  of  Travancoro,  *18  ; 
partition  of  the  kingdom  by,  35, 
43;  pilgrimage  of,  to  Mecca,  51; 
an  official  designation,  28. 

Cheramabadt’vi.-  42,  127;  inscriptions 
at,  290. 

Chsranalltlr  Kurt'h&vu  :  a  Cochin 
noble,  257-268. 

Ckerapandyachathurvedimangttlu.m  ; 

107. 

Chera  Peruin&l ;  6. 

Chera  Udaya  M5rt'h6.nda  Vnrtna  ; 
royal  residenoo  at  Eiayedat'hu, 
128;  reign  of,  127-128. 

Cherava  :  298. 

ChSrikkal  lands:  655-650. 

Cbergaesri:  351. 


Chcttis:  poll-tax  on,  abolished,  533. 

Cht-tva  :  38! :  capitulation  of  Dutch 
at,  390;  Dutch  Resident  at,  391; 
river,  360  :  surrender  of,  by  Zamo- 
rin  to  Dutch,  830;  surrender  of, 
demanded  by  Hydor  for  the,  388; 
promise  to  give  back  to  the  .Dutch, 
358. 

Chidambaram;  crowning  of  Jafflvar- 
niiin  at,  10'  religious  ceremonies 
nt,  lho. 

China:  contemplated  English  expedi¬ 
tion  to,  83 1  v  king  of,  61 ;  mor- 
elmnis  from,  1  12. 

Chinese:  5  ;  Muh&rftju  Kw&lUi  Tluru- 
mV’s  admiral  ion  for,  563. 

Chhiganffil:  chiefs  of,  274. 

Chiuglepet :  district  of,  67  :  Kiraja 
Yarniii,  taken  as  a  prisoner  to, 
5.13:  Pyehy  Itftja banished  to,  005. 
siege  of,  by  llyder,  394. 

Chinan  Kanam:  minting  of,  *139. 

Chinan  Thimmn:  Kb,  181. 

( Ihirakkal:  261 .  KuInVhiri  U:\jn  of, 
43!. 

Ohirava;  59:  account,  of,  296-297. 

Chirnv&itiiippu:  50. 

Ohirnyinkfl :  Attingal  in  tho  taluk 
of,  H7-.  Ayyappan  Uhempakarilrnan 
1'iJJai  of,  453;  Ay  kings  settled  at, 
297;  Chirava  identified  with,  296; 
district  of,  280;  taluk  of,  294; 
skirmishes  at,  133. 

Chitaldurg:  427. 

Chithriv  Thirun&l,  Sri  :  seo  1161a 
Rftma  Varma,  Sri  Chithrn  Thiru- 
nft!,  H.  14. 

Chithrapuram:  763. 

OhittUr:  death  of  Hydor  at,  394. 

Ohockal  ingam  PiUai:  272. 

Chockanpatti:  Poligar  of,  365. 


Oha]as:  162;  attacks  of,  Vfosid  ex- 
posod  to,  50;  battle  fought  against 
at  Venni,  24;  battlos  fought  against 
in  Chera  country,  41;  sway  of, 
over  some  parts  of  Travanoore,  61; 
inscriptions  of,  in  South  Travan- 
coro,  (55;  kingdom  of,  18;  no  peace 
offering  with,  by  V'fra  Koraju, 
76-77;  princess  of,  Queen  of  Udaya 
M&rt'hftmla  Varmn,  157;  relations 
of,  with  the  Pftpdyas,  58-60;  sup¬ 
pression  of,  by  PSmlyas,  150:  Tra- 
vancoro  not  subjoct  to  the,  95; 
Vsn&d  not  within  the  ambit  of, 
63,  64,  68,  71,  73,  71,  96. 

Ghojapuram:  inscription,  76-78. 

Chcilapuram  temple  :  inscription  of, 
6,9. 

Chowara:  Brahman  villago  of,  46. 

Chowghat;  chief  of,  431 ;  Tipu’s  army 
marches  via,  431. 

Cbowkeys;  establishment  of,  in  fron¬ 
tiers,  346. 

Christians:  515;  agitation  against, 
158;  ohurches  of,  desecrated  by 
Tipu’s  army,  417;  claim  of,  over 
PerumaJ  by,  35  ;  community, 
Kollam  era  not  to  commemorate 
the  advent  of,  51;  conveyance 
of  land  to,  at  Quilon,  86;  exemp¬ 
tions  to,  637;  Government  sanc¬ 
tion  for  places  of  worship  of,  638; 
immigration  of,  16,  39;  merchants 
among,  346  ;  no  statutary  law  for 
inheritance  and  marriage  of,  670; 
population  of,  516  ;  Portuguese 
attempt  to  impose  Roman  Catholic 
faith  on,  183;  protection  of,  15  '- 
183;  recruited  to  the  .army,  343; 
religion,  538  ;  Shanfic  converts 
among,  583;  sufferings  of,  from  the 
Portuguese,  182. 


Christianity  :  conversion  to,  right 
granted  to  the  Portuguese,  1 53; 
converts  to,  538;  Munro’s  services 
to,  523.524  ;  propagation  of,  by 
Portuguese,  152;  rapid  spread  of, 
in  NanjunSd,  583;  toleration  to, 
183,  445. 

Church  Mission  Society:  at  Ksttayam 
539;  resumption  of  Munro  island 
from,-  731-722. 

Civil  Courts  Act :  639. 

Civil  Hospital  :  establishment  of, 
606. 

Civil  Procedure  Code  :  British  Code 
adapted,  60 1. 

Olapham,  Captain:  476;  joined  by 
Major  Hamilton  for  action  against 
the  insurgonts  at  Quilon,  477. 

Clark,  Sir  George  :  644. 

Clement  XIV,  Pope  :  thanks  Rama 
Varma  for  the  kindness  to  Chris¬ 
tians,  445. 

Olive,  Robert:  264,  354,  375. 

Cobden  :  599. 

Cochin  :  adoption  from,  185;  affairs 
of  the,  319;  alliance  with  Portu¬ 
guese,  139, 140;Almeida  arrives  at, 
148;  appeal  to  Madras  Government 
by,  on  the  Irinjalakkuda  affair, 
641;  attack  on,  483;  battle  of 
Purakkad  with,  326;  Bhaskara 
Ravi  Varma’a  territories,  58  ; 
bond  with  Portugal,  140;  British 
port  of,  579,  581,  594;  town 
of,  474 ;  ohiefs  of,  324;  condi¬ 
tion  of,  357-368  ;  confederacy 
of,  overthrown,  329;  devastation 
of,  by  the  Zamorin,  140;  Dewan 
of,  Nanjappayya,  569;  dispute 
with  Travanoore,  630,  641-642  ; 
Dutoh  council  at,  316;  governor 
of,  302,  407;  dynastio  troubles  in, 
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324;  Elayar&ja  of,  visit  to  Travan. 
core  of,  703;  enmity  with  Zamorin, 
260;  enters  into  war  with  Mar- 
t'handa  Varma,  324;  factory  of, 
permission  for  the  English  to 
build,  370;  family  of  Nampiithiii 
Jenmis  in,  30;  favours  a  combi¬ 
nation  against  Ool.  Macaulay, 
474  ;  fear  of  Xipu’B  invasion 
through,  403  ;  foudatoiios  of, 
404;  ilees  to,  KJayedat'hu  prinoosa, 
303  ;  fort  at,  140;  garrisons  ut, 
officers  in  ohargo  of,  329;  govern¬ 
ment  of,  agrcemont  entered  into 
re:  harbour,  60.1;  re.  trado,  090; 
trade  negotiation  between  govern¬ 
ment  of  Madras  and,  090 ;  harbour, 
601;  help  sought  from,  by  R&ja  of 
Ampalappula,  Vatakkumkiir  and 
Thekkumkur,  323-324;  hostility  of, 
withtho  Zamorin,  2fi7;-of  rulora  of 
Edappalli,  542;  island  of,  formerly 
belonged  to  Edappalli,  042;  lands 
in,  of  EdappaJli  ehiof,  54 land 
tax,  non-oxistonco  of  boforo  ,1.8th 
century  in,  32:ministor  of,  Pfiliyatli 
Aehan,  196;  Moens  and  Travan. 
core  ministor  meet  at,  391:  navy 
of  the  Dutch  at,  264;  occupied  by 
the  Zamorin,  339;  people  of,  418; 
political  intrigues  of  tho  Dutch 
with,  196:  port  of,  Travancoro 
had  free  access  to  tho,  500; 
Portuguese  -attachment  to,  152; 

-  in,  147;  -  driven  away  by  tho 
Dutch,  263;  -  capitulated  at,  197; 
■disliked  in,  193;  -oaptain  sails  for, 
146;-govornor  of,  155;  Prince  Vlra 
Kcraja  Varma  of,  358 ;  Raja  of- 
32,  139,  140,  142,  255,  267,  274, 
287,  311,  312,  315,  321,322,  327, 
329,  330,  336,  339,  381,  390,  411, 


474,  478,  479,  484,  523,  596; 
agreos  to  boar  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  Travancoro  linos,  332;  allios 
with  Kayamkulam  Rfija,  278; 
apologises  to  Tipu,  403,  moss- 
ngo  to  MArt'hai.ida  Varma,  320  ; 
appeals  of,  to  Travancoro  Malift- 
rftja,  443  ;  assistance  from,  to 
tho  Portuguese  against  tho  Zurao- 
rin,  146;  death  of,  at  Voll&rap. 
pajji,  435  ;  disloyal  conduct  of, 
403;  disputes  the  right  of  Travan- 
corn  ovor  AlangiUl,  1,'arflr  and 
Kunuat’hun&d,  430;  enemy  of 
Edappalli,  153;  expenses  of  tho 
war  by  Travanooro  with  Zamorin 
to  bo  mot  by,  36!;  fears  of,  on  tho 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  MAvidik- 
kura,  322;  grant  by,  of  the 
village  of  Piit'bunehira  to  Ayyap- 
pan  MArt'bftuda  I’iljai,  360;  grant 
of  tho  district  of  Knrapimram  to, 
447;  help  sought  by,  from  Travan¬ 
coro,  358 ;  mcok  reply  of,  to 
domands  of  Hydor,  332 :  meets 
R&mn  Varma,  with  Tipu’s  mes¬ 
sage,  404:  poaco  negotiation  by, 
with  Travancoro,  310;  possession 
of,  339,  332:  prince  of  Vatakkum- 
kilr  appeals  for  help  to,  319; 
promise  of,  to  Tipu  to  make  tho 
Mab&r&ja  of  Travancoro  his  feu¬ 
datory,  404;  protectorate  of,  tho 
influence  used  to  placo  Edappalli 
under  tho,  542;  reinstatement  qf, 
431;  swearB  before  tho  doity  at 
SuohTndram,  358-359;  territory  of, 
to  bo  the  base  of  operations  of 
Tipu  on  the  north,  402;  -  Edap¬ 
palli  an  enclave  in  the,  542 ; 

-  TriohQr  in,  388;  trials  of,  to  en¬ 
list  the  support  of  Rama  Varma, 
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357;  vessels  of  tlie,  4.09;  visit  of, 
to  Trivandrum,  358,  607,  704,  761; 
royal  family  of,  443;  State  of,- 
custom  of,  696  ;  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  Viceroy,  709; 
relaxation  of  tobacco  monopoly  in, 
264 ;  Vo])arappa!!i  in  the,  220, 
3S9;  struggk'3  of  the  i’ortuguoso 
and  the  Zamorin  around,  147; 
seeks  help  from  Travanoore,  331; 
siege  of,  147  ;  smuggling  of  to¬ 
bacco  from,  578,  594:  territory 
of,  329,  357,  4:18,  412,  441; 
Irinjalakkuda  station  in  the,  64; 
territorial  cases  of,  642;  treaty 
vrith  -  Travanoore,  326,  331,  358; 
-  the  Zamorin,  147;  treasury  at, 
of  the  S.  I.  Co.  54S ;  Volu  Thampi 
proceeds  to,  456;  -  escapes  to,  458; 
victory  over,  -  by  M&rt'kacda 
Varma,  325; -by  the  Zamorin, 
146;  visit  of,  by  Sri  Miriam  Thiru- 
n&J,  704- 

Cochin  State  Manual;  476,  479. 

Coimbatore:  66,  402;  capitulation  of, 
by  Lieut.  Chalmers,  424 ;  defence 
of,  422,  423;  garrison  at,  strength¬ 
ened,  385,  387,  422,  548;  siege  of, 
revival  of  the,  403,  423;  Travan¬ 
oore  contingents  at,  423,  425; 
withdrawal  of  troops  from,  under 
Major  Cuppage,  424. 

Coinage  reform  :  of  Sri  Chithra 
Thirun&l,  793-794. 

Colachel:  313,  304,  303,  600,  601; 
battle  of,  304,  395,  341;  Flemish 
soldier  captured  at,  307;  fort  built 
at,  for  the  use  of  the  English  art  the 
ruler's  cost,  255;  improvement  of, 
439  ;  port  of,  the  Dutch  fortifies  a 
place  near,  303;  soa  at,  629. 

Colas  :  the  author  of  ,  61,  67. 


Collins,  Mr.;  Civil  Engineer,  590. 

Committee:  for  Town  Improvement, 
638,  680;  for  disseminating  culture 
among  the  people,  675;  for  the 
revision  of  salaries,  689;  for  the 
separation  of  Devaswam  and  L.R. 
Departments,  693  ;  for  Temple 
Entry  reform,  767  ;  to  examine 
puthuval  ruloB,  712;  to  suggest  a 
eokerne  for  disposal  of  applications 
for  registering  of  lands,  055. 

Conjeevaram:  English  army  cut  up 
near,  by  Ilyder,  394. 

Connaught,  Duke  of  :  interview  of 
Sri  Mularn  Thirun&l  at  Bombay 
with,  704. 

Connemara,  Lord :  Governor  of 
Madras,  bis  letter  to  Rama  Rao 
re:  policy  in  public  service,  692- 
093;  visit  of,  to  Travaucore,  703. 

Co-operative  Societies  :  establish¬ 
ment  of,  in  1089  M.  E.,  694;  re¬ 
organisation  of,  701. 

Coorg:  407  ;  Hyder’s  march  to,  386; 
Malainad  identified  with,  66;  re¬ 
inforcements  from,  Tipu  orders, 
414. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre:  arrives  at  Ponnani 
and  assumes  command  of  an 
army,  265,  395. 

Copper  plate  grants  :  14,  46-49, 
292. 

Coromandel:  328,  395;  coast  of,  381; 
English  possessions  in,  403. 

Cornwallis,  Lord:  423,  428,  429;atti- 
tude  of  Mr.  Holland  condemned 
by,  416 ;  instructs-  Governor  of 
Bombay  to  establish  a  system  of 
government  in  Malabar,  430  ; 
rescues  Travanoore  against  de¬ 
mands  for  money  by  Madras 
Government,  432. 
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Cottudali:  285. 

Court  oi  Appeal :  at  Trivandrum, 
515. 

Court  of  Directors:  578,  411,540, 
555,  576,  583,  608;  despatches 
from,  578  ;  on  the  death  of  Raja. 
KeSavaDas,  448;  policy  laid  down 
by  the,  372  ;  prejudico  over  tho 
affairs  of  Travancoro,  549. 

Court  Pees  Act ;  668,  660. 

Court  of  Sessions  :  623. 

Court  of  Small  Causes:  ostablislimont 
of,  601. 

Courtallam:  visit  of  Priuoo  Albert  to, 
703. 

Cowlenamah  :  of  tlm'Nawab  of  Arcot, 
372-373. 

Cranganoro  :  6,  362,  3.31,  418,  421; 
attack  on,  by  Tipu’s  army,  417  : 
bar,  421 ;  Cochin  on  the  road  to, 
362  ;  colony  of  Christians  brought 
to,  601;  Cranganoro  fort .  Dutoli 
retires  to,  391  ;  Dutch  Resident 
seeks  rofugo  in,  389;  purchase  of- 
407-412;  range  of  guns  of  tho,  383; 
troops  holding,  412;  identified  with 
old  Mahsdayapaftanam,  290;  Kftja 
of,  383  ;  territory  of  the  -  390  ; 
SftrkarakOvilakam  in,  544;  stormed 
by  the  Dutch,  391;  the  Zamoriu’s 
army  retreats  to,  359. 

Criminal  Prooodure  Code  :  of  British 
.India,  adapted  in  Travancoro, 
601. 

Criminal  Test  Examination  :  intro¬ 
duction  of,  689. 

Cudaloro :  Admiral  Suffrein  lands  at, 
394. 

Cullen,  General ;  562,  587;  becomes 
British  Resident,  554;  death  of, 
589;  intimate  friendship  with 


U  t'hram,  564;  letter  to  Reddy  Bao, 
557;  misunderstandings  of,  with 
tho  Maharaja,  554;  on  the  object¬ 
ion  of  the  system  of  monopoly, 
579;  report  on  the  administration 
of  Travancoro,  572-573;  retirement 
of,  589:  suggestions  of,  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  Travancoro  territory, 
570;  Swftthi  Thirun&l’s  relations 
with,  561  ;  unnecessary  inter¬ 
ference  of,  in  Btato  allairs  by,  554- 
555;  wreaks  vengeance,  558, 

Cullen  prizo  :  590. 

Ouppago,  Major  :  arrives  at  Muda- 
gherry,  423;  forocB  of,  composed 
mainly  of  Travancorcans,  422- 
423;  return  of,  to  l’alghatoherry, 
4.23;  withdrawal  of  troops  undor 
from  Coimbatore,  424. 

Cuppngo,  Col.:  advance  to  south, 
485:  advanoo  to  1’arilr,  489. 

Curiappally:  362. 

Curzon,  Lord:  on  Prince  Mftrthftnda 
Varmu,  706  ;  visits  Travancoro, 
704. 

Ourzon  prize:  institution  of,  704. 

dutch :  traders  brought  from,  438. 


D 

Duda  Row:  sent  as  ambassador  by 
Tipu  to  RSma  Varma,  404. 
Dakshina  BhOja:  a  Biruda  of  Ravi 
Varma  Kulatokhara,  114, 
Dalakart'ha:  oflioe  of,  528. 
Dalboqucrquo,  Alfonso,  (Albuquer¬ 
que):  143-144. 

Dalavfipuram:  363. 

Dalbousie,  Lord :  573,  575,  578; 
polioy  of  annexation  of,  682. 
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Danes  :  on  the  Travaneore  coast, 
299.  • 

Danvers:  140-141. 

Darpakulangara  Palace  :  Adithya 
Varma  died  at,  219;  in  Kalkujam, 

,  219. 

DartanamkCppu :  CliOja  inscriptions 
found  in,  59;  siege  of,  by  Mut’hu 
PiJlai,  243. 

Davidson,  Right.  Hon-  J.  C.  C-:  738. 

Day,  Francis  :  141,  311;  identifies 
the  Raja  of  Quilon  with  the  ruler 
of  K&yamkulam,  310;  obtains  site 
for  Madras,  195;  on  Chsraman 
PerumaJ,  28  ;  on  the  origin  of 
Travaneore  royal  family,  43;  on 
the  atrocities  committed  by 
Gama  in  Calicut,  140. 

Dead  Letter  Office:  opening  of,  34. 

Dekhan:  12,  162;  essentially  Dravi- 
dian,  18;  sovereignty  of,  872; 
the  Carnatic  under  the  Subedar 
of,  375. 

Delhi:  375;  coronation  Durbar  at, 
705,  707;  Durbar  at,  625;  visit 
of,  -  Ayilyam  ThirunaJ,  625  ;  .  Sri 
Mdlam  ThirunaJ,  704;  -Sri  Chithra 
ThirunaJ,  730,  7(33;  -  Maha  Rani, 
764. 

Denison,  Sir  William  :  on  Prince 
ViS&kham,  636;  visits  Trivandrum, 
607. 

DeSSdhipathi:  32. 

DeSav&li:  31. 

Desikavinayakam  Pillai,  Mr.  8  - :  on 
K&nthalurSala,  70. 

Dtsingan&d  :  '50,  95;  a  branch  of 
Travaneore  family,  210,  266,  296; 
coalition  with  Nedumangad,  255; 
in  the  agreement  with  Queen 
of  Attingal,  275;  king  of  Travan- 
pore  styled  as,  285  ;  known  as 


Signaty,  267 ;  Raja  of,  274;  re. 
lationship  of  the  Dutch  with,  263; 
skirmishes  between  Travaneore 
forces  and  forces  of  the  Raja  of, 
133;  troubles  at,  during  the  time 
of  Rama  M&rfhacda  Varma,  129. 

De  Souza :  174;  attack  on  EdappaJli 
by,  542. 

Dsvad&si  system  :  abolition  of,  723t 
724. 

Deva  Nar&yanan:  ruler  of  Ampalap, 
pula,  317. 

Deva  Raja,  II:  King  of  Vijayanagar, 
161. 

Dev  an  Padman&bhan  :  reforms  of, 
525  ;  succeeds  Col-  Muoro  as 
Dewan,  524. 

Devarajakavi  :  author  of  B&la 
Martihandavijayam,  352  ;  extols 
Dharma  R&ja,  444. 

Devad&yam  lands  :  settlement  of, 
34. 

Devaswam:  347;  administration  of, 
during  Sri  Mulam  ThirunaJ,  693, 
094;  assumption  of,  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  519;  classification  of,  694; 
Dewan  relieved  of  duties  of,  711; 
Kanappattam  dedds  from,  31; 
separation  of,  from  Land  Revenue 
Department,  650,  693,  701. 

Devaswam  lands:  81,  345,  455,  693. 

DevidevEtwaram  :  members  of  the 
assembly  of,  81,  84. 

Devikulam:  19,675. 

Dharma  Raja:  vide  RSma  Varma. 

Dharma4asthras:  34,  £34. 

Dholpur,  R&na  of  :  tribute  to  Sri 
Chithra  ThirunSl  by,  769-770. 

Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria: 
703. 

Diamper:  synod  of,  193. 

Dincigal;  378;  base  of  operations  pf 
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Tipu,  402  ;  fort  reduced,  425: 
Travancore  oontingents  co-operate 
with  British  forces  at,  against 
Tipu,  422-425. 

Director  of  Publio  Instruction  :  ap¬ 
pointment  of,  073. 

Distriot  Courts  :  establishment  of, 
601. 

Distriot  Road  Board :  establishment 
of,  714. 

D’Lannoy  :  325,  341,  342,  362,  303, 
441  ;  arrives  at  the  battle-field  at 
Ampalappuia,  317 ;  attracts  the 
Maharaja’s  notice,  306;  carries  the 
war  into  the  enemy’s  territory, 
360;  contribution  of,  343;  (loath 
of,  380-390  ;  inscription  on  tho 
tomb  of,  390;  dislodgod  tho  Zarno- 
rin’s  men  from  Cranganoro,  360; 
drives  the  Zamorin’s  forces  from 
Purokk&d,  331;  epitaph  over  the 
grave  of,  307;  helps  tho  liftja  of 
Ooohin  against  tho  Zamorin,  309. 

Dodwell,  Mr.  D.  W.:  Tutor  to  It.  II. 
SrT  Chithra  Thiruna.],  729. 

Donadi:  Dutch  prisoner,  306. 

Douglas,  Captain;  British  Rosidont; 
fall  out  with  Dewan  Venkata  Rno, 
554. 

Dra vidian;  civilisation,  17- 1 8-.  im¬ 
migration  of,  .1.1,  12,29;  literature, 
8;  MalaySla.m  speaking  race  of, 
29;  Nftyars  said  to  be  descendants 
of,  13;  race,  12,  21. 

Drury,  Heber ;  mistake  made  by, 
43. 

Drury,  Major;  Assistant  Resident, 
569. 

Dupra,  M.:  Branch  Governor,  386. 

Durant,  Will ;  on  the  aborigines  of 
India,  12;  on  Drayidians,  18, 


Dutch,  tho;  33,  49, 245,  283, 300,  S05, 
336,  3  il ,  342,  343,  353,  370,  410; 
agree  to  reinforce  the  forts  of 
Cranganore  and  AyakOtta,  407; 
alliance  of  with,  Edappalli  lUja, 
542;  annihilation  of,  Hyder  swears 
the,  388;  anxiety  of,  to  keep  the 
KSyamkuJam  R6ja  on  the  side  of, 
201;  assistance  rendered  by,  to 
R5ja  of  VatakkumkUr,  319  .Quilon 
Rftja,  in  his  second  war  with  Mftr. 
t'hfinda  Vnrma,  279:  attack  by,  on 
the  English  acttlomont  at  Bombay, 
245;  authorities  in  Batavia,  Van 
Imhoft' despatched  to  Malabar  by, 
301;  battle  of  Colachel,  304- 
3)0;  capturo  of  -  Malaya  by, 
(95;  -  tho  villages  of  ThSngippat- 
tanam  etc.,  303;  commentaries  eto- 
of,  283;  eonecn  Irate  attention  in 
Quilon,  308;  dcclino  of,  205;  defeat 
of,  260,  300,  3U9;  dependant  alli¬ 
ance  of,  with  Ooohin, 204:  dishonest 
diplomacy  of,  254-205:  enterprises 
in  Malabar  wators,  1 90 ;  entrapped 
by  Hyder,  394  ospouso  the  causo 
of  local  rulors,  3D  1  -302  ;  expel 
Portuguese  from  Coy  Ion,  195; 
factory  at  Anjengo,  burning  of,  by 
tho  English,  245;  factory  at  Cape 
Comorin,  the  English  obtain  posse¬ 
ssion  of,  541 :  fight  with  M&rth&nda 
Varma,  308-309;  forces  of,  344; 
-  arrival  in  Malabar,  243 :  got  a 
largo  traot,303:  governor  at  Ooohin, 
302,  483;  govornors  of  Malabar, 
absence  of  roforonco  to  Kajipp&n- 
ku]am  incident  in  the  writings  of, 
225:  government  of,  interest  in  the 
expansion  of  trade  in  the  oast,  194; 
grant  of  a  traot  at  VechUrby  Rftja 
of  Vajakkumkar  to,  303;  Hyder’s 
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demands  from,  381-383;  grant  of 
a  farm  at  Ayriir  to,  303  ;  intri¬ 
gues  of,  286;  KeralOlpat’hi  etc. 
compiled  after  the  advent  of,  1; 
Kesava  Pillai’s  acquaintance  with, 
438;  Mart'handa  Varma  resolves 
to  drive  the  Dutoh  out  of  Malabar, 
265;  merchants,  Kesava  Pillai’s 
acquaintance  with, 44 1  j'obtain  the 
fort  of  Cranganore  and  Ayakojta, 
410;  opposed  at  Quilon  by  N&yars, 
197;  opposition  to,  from  Raja  of 
Purakkad,  197;  overtures  of  Hyder 
with,  380-381;  Pallipport  purcha¬ 
sed  from,  610;  peace  talks  with, 
310,  316;  permanent  friends  of 
Cochin,  358;  play  a  double  game, 
330;  politioal  result  of  the  policy 
of,  330;  politioal  intrigues  of;  196; 
Portuguese  driven  away  by,  263; 
power  in  India  of,  377;  prepare 
against  Hyder,  389;  prepare  for 
war  against  M&rt'h&nda  Varma, 
301 ;  preparation  to  take  Kalkulam, 
304;  prince  of  Thekkumkfir  ap¬ 
peals  to,  319;  protection  given  by, 
to  Elayedat'hu  princess,  303;  pur¬ 
chase  of  Cranganore  and  Ayakofta 
from,  408;  questionable  taotics 
of,  263-264;  refused  to  support 
the  Raja  of  Kftyarakujam,  316'; 
relationship  with  Hyder,  389; 
request  to  Travanoore,  302,  383; 
representatives  of  branches  of  the 
ruling  family  in  league  with,  271 ; 
Resident,  seeks  refuge  in  the  fort 
of  Cranganore,  389;  rivalry  with 
the  English,  196  ;  secret  inform¬ 
ation  given  to  MSrt'handa  Varma 
by,  325;  secure  support  from  Raja 
of  Quilon,  307;  hold  in  far  east, 
g63;  seek  help  against  Hyder 


from  Travanoore,  389;  ships,  304, 
305 ;  struggle  with  the  English,  254; 
264;  success  of  MSrt'kaoda  Varma 
over,  303,  44.1;  sue  for  peace  with 
Marfhanda  Varma,  306;  supre¬ 
macy  in  south  India,  263-264! 
surrender  to,  the  oountry  between 
Kojtar  and  Cojachel,  304;  tactics 
of,  381;  take  aotion  against 
Hyder,  39  -391;  take  possession 
of  Thankasaeri,  263;  Tipu’s  trials 
to  win  the  favour  of,  407;  Travan- 
core  and,  309,  392;  treaty  with- 
Travanoore,  198-201;-  Raja  of  Ka- 
runSgappalli,  201;  -  the  Zamorin, 
194;  -  Kottarakkara,  201;  Mavelik- 
kara,  320-322;  vacillation  of,  429; 
victory  over  -  Raja  of  Purakkftd, 
197;-Portuguese,  194-  -  at  Quilon, 
197;  views  of,  on  the  treaty  of 
Travanoore  with  Cochin,  326-328; 
wire-pulling  of  the,  268  ;  the 
Zamorin-allows  to  trade  at  Calicut, 
194;  -  enemical  with,  260;  -  surren- 
ders  the  possessions  of,  330. 

Dutch  East  India  Company:  Attin- 
gal  in  alliance  with,  287;  conces¬ 
sions,  201;  formation  of,  194;  pur¬ 
chase  of  lands  from,  656;  records 
of,  356. 

Eutt,  Mr.  P-  C,:  Administrative 
Tutor  to  H-  H.  Sri  Ghithra  Thiru- 
nal  Maharaja,  730. 

Dynastio  Records:  173, 

E 

East  Indies :  Bantam  in,  194,  350, 
462;  tour  of  Their  Highnesses  to, 
770-773. 

Economic  Depression  Enquiry  Com¬ 
mittee  :  722, 
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Economic  Development  Board  :  COO, 

Edakkcd  :  revenue  of,  goes  to  Attin- 
gal  Rani’s,  289;  Umayamma 
Rani’s  forces  engage  tlie  invad¬ 
ing  army  at,  229,. 

Edal&kkudi :  inscription  at  Parafiu- 
rfima  Porumtheruvu  in,  169  ; 
templo  of  Karyamanikknvinnavnr 
empornmttn  at,  129. 

Edamana  Pnndnrat'hil ;  204. 

EdanSdiCOi. 

Edappnlli :  544;  chief  of,  villages  be¬ 
longing  to,  41)5  ;  principality  of, 
267;  R&ja  of,  15:1,  190,  267  ;  sover. 
eignty  over-,  settled,  541-542  : 
-  transferred  over  to  Trnvanoore, 
541-543. 

Edava  :  399;  acoordiug  to  somo  tho 
northern  boundary  of  Travanooro, 
270;  factory  at,  255  :  settlement 
of,  430. 

Edict,  pillar:  of  Mut'hnnilyinarvila, 
1.72;  of  Ravi  Vnrma  dated  873 
M.  E„  238-240. 

Edinburgh,  Duko  of :  visit  of 
Ayilyam  Tliirunfi],  01.0, 

Eduoation  :  industrial  and  technical, 
improvement  of,  073-701  ;  reforms 
of  •  by  Sri  Mulam,  67  2-675 ;  -  by 
Sri  Chithra  Thirun&l,  777-780- 

Eduoation  code :  compilation  of, 
700;  introduction  of,  673. 

Edward  VII :  at  Delhi,  coronation 
of,  704-705. 

Edward,  Prinoe  of  Wales :  visit  of, 
to  India,  626. 

Egypt :  commercial  relations  of, 
with  Malabar,  9,  10;  soldiers  of, 
152. 

EJampayil  MSrt'haudnn  Kvrajan : 

S?9, 


Ejangallilr :  chiefs  of,  140. 

Elangunnappnla  DPvaawam  ;  oase 
regarding,  642. 

Elanjim&nthara  ICSyikkal ;  in  Thiru- 
valla,  297. 

Elathilr:  364. 

EJnytdat'im  :  residenoo  of  OhPra 
ITdaya  Mftrtfhiluda  Vnrma,  303. 

Elftyi’datllm  SwnrQpnm  :  nnnoxed  by 
Mitrtfhfindii  Vnrmn,  303:  branoh 
of  tlm  roynl  family,  2!)(i ;  develop¬ 
ments  in,  gives  a  inomontum  to 
the  Dutch,  30 1 ;  Kofifirakkara  and 
Nedumangftd  under  tho  rule  of, 
279’ princess  of,  floes  to  Cochin, 
303. 

Eleotion  Commissioners:  powers  of, 
680. 

Eleotion  Offences  and  Enquiries 
Law:  080. 

Elgin,  Lord:  Viceroy  of  India,  Sri 
Milium  Thirunill  visits,  at  Madura, 
704- 

Engineering  College:  779, 

Engineering  Department:  inaugura¬ 
tion  of,  552. 

English,  the:  1 95,  283, 300,  328,  332, 
333,  360,  381,  389,  393,  401; 
agreement  -  entorod  into  with 
Travanoore,  252  ;  -  Zamorin,  195; 
-at  Anjongo,  231 ;  attack  on  Ooohin, 
483  -.  attitudo  of  Velu  Thampi 
towards,  misunderstood,  495;  be¬ 
siege  Hydcr,  384;  oapturo  by,  of 
Pondiohorry  and  Mahe,  393;  com¬ 
mentaries  etc.  of,  282;  concen¬ 
tration  of,  in  the  main-land  of 
India,  195;  concessions  to,  250; 
correspondence  with,  by  KumS- 
ran  Thampi  and  Irayimman 
Thampi,  454;  defeat-Tipu,  420-=- 
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427;tfyder,  384;  depute  a  batta¬ 
lion  of  troops  to  Travancore,  406 ; 
driven  out  of  far  east  by  the 
Dutch,  263  ;  Dutch  factory  at 
Anjengo  burnt  by,  245 ;  effect  of 
the  Dutch  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Travancore  on,  265;  factories  of, 
invasion  by  K&lat'hiri  Raja,  401; 

-  the  steady  growth  of,  304;  -  per¬ 
mission  to  build  at  Vilinjamand  at 
Masulipatam,  195,  factors  and  ser¬ 
vants  at  Anjengo,  murder  of,  246; 
favours  Nawab  of  Carnatic,  371; 
foundation  of  friendship  with 
Travancore,  374,  376;  Trench,  the 
enemy  of,  407;  friendly  with  Uma- 
yamma  Rani,  231;  friendly  with 
the  Nawab  of  Carnatio,  332;  get 
little  support  from  any  others 
except  Travancore,  264 ;  give 
protection  to  Thampi  Iravi,  499; 
help  rendered  to,  -  by  Travancore 
against  Tipu,  422-425;  -  to  Tra¬ 
vancore,  428  ;  -  to  Nawab  of 
Carnatic,  333;  help  rendeied  by, 
to  the  Zamorin,  397;  Hyder  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  friendly  with,  377 ; ' 
instructs  Yusuf  to  cede  Kalakkad 
to  Travancore,  366;  intimacy  of 
Travancore  with,  anxiety  of  tho 
Dutch  to  prevent  the,  391 ;  Kesava 
PiJJai’s  acquaintance  with,  438; 
Missions  receive  help,  538;  nego¬ 
tiation  with  MahftrSja,  250  ; 
obtain  possession  of  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Cape  Comorin,  541  ; 
oiler  help  to  Mart’haoda  Varma, 
301;  popular  resentment  against, 
at  Attingal,  244 ;  preparation  for 
war  made  by,  398;  Rani  sends 
deputation  to,  at  Tellicherry,  249 ; 


receive  confidence  from  Travan¬ 
core,  255;  records  of,  at  Anjengo, 
356;  relation  of,  with  Mart'handa 
Varma,  334-337  ;  reversals  for, 
from  the  Dutch,  1S!5;  settlement 
at  Surat,  195; -Bombay,  Dutch 
attack  on,  245 ;  strive  with  Dntoh, 
254,  264;  struggle  with  the  French, 
375;  Buecess  against  Hyder,  394- 
395;  suspect  Yusuf,  367;  take 
steps  to  suppress  Poligars,  369  ; 
take  up  arms  against  Velu 
Thampi,  482-491;  Tipu  and,  405- 
407;  treaty  with  the  Rani  of 
Attingal,  250  ;  -  at  Madras  with 
Hyder,  part  of  Travancore  in, 
385  ;  treaty  of  Mangalore,  398; 
treaty  with  Travancore  in  1795, 
432-437  ,  -  modification  in  the 
treaty,  459-468; -1805,  462,468; 
treaty  with  Nizam,  384  ;  treaty 
with  France,  397;  victories  of, 
394;  war  with,  Carnatic,  332. 

English  East  India  Company  :  376, 
405,  423,  448,  461,  494,  623; 
alliance  with,  obviates  foreign 
invasion,  383,  646;  authority  tode. 
termine  succession  in  Travancore, 
502;  coalition  against,  breaking  of 
394;  correspondence  of,  60S;  Fifth 
Report  of,  31,  89;  formation  of, 
194;  grant  of  privileges  to,  by 
Umayamma  Rani,  231;  subsidiary 
alliance  with,  500;  vessels  of  the, 
409. 

English  education  ;  beginnings  of, 
552;  language,  529;  sohools,  esta¬ 
blishment  of,  606. 

Eraniel  ;  Dutoh  forces  advance 
to,  303  ;  breach  of  peace  in, 
584;  palace  at,  451;  scarcity 
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of  water  in,  661;  tanks  in,  062, 

Erappula  :  bridge  at,  676. 

Eriehakulam  :  inscription  at,  .185. 

Ernad  :  rebellion,  401. 

Ernabulam  :  East  India  Company’s 
treaty  at,  548. 

Erode  :  fort  at,  425. 

Erskiuo,  Lord  :  conferment  of  Hon. 
Degrees  on  Tlioir  Highnesses  Sri 
Ohitkra  Thirunal  and  H.  H.  MahA- 
rSoi  by,  776;  unvoiling  of  the 
statue  of  II.  H-  Sri  Ohitkra  Thiru¬ 
nal  by,  768,  769. 

Etat'hari  chief ;  reinstatement  of, 
431. 

EltarayOgam  :  205. 

Ettum&nar  ;  fort  at,  repairing  of, 
341. 

EjtuvRfil  m&[.ampiinfir ;  conspirators 
for  tho  assassination  of  Mfir- 
t’hiuda  Varma,  211. 

EtturlM'l  Piilamftr  :  2Q(i,  213,  246, 
256;  alleged  usurpation  of  royal 
authority  by,  an  explanation  of, 
208;  alleged  charge  of  murdering 
Aditbya  Varma,  219;  had  no  hand 
in  the  massaore  of  the  English 
at  Attingal,  248,  249,  252;  not  the 
ringleaders  or  the  conspirators 
against  Mart'hSnda  Varma,  211: 
organised  enmity  towards  king, 
view  wrong,  211,  212;  royal  family 
under  the  oontroi  of,  viow  wrong, 
208-209;  ShungoonnyMenon  -attri¬ 
butes  the  attempt  of  murder  of 
the  Rftni  to,  260; -attributes  tho 
act  of  inoendiarism  to,  219;  solo- 
ly  responsible  for  act  of  incendi¬ 
arism  aooording  to  Nagam  Aiya, 
215, 218;  solely  responsible  for 
drowning  the  princes  at  Kalippftu- 


ktilam,  according  to  Nagam  Aiya, 
224. 

Europoan  missionaries  :  permanent 
residence  in  Travaneoro  of,  539. 

European  nations  ;  9,  10,  262. 

Europoan  subjects  :  jurisdiction  of 
Travaneoro  courts  over,  619-024. 

Excise  Department:  formation  of, 
660;  reforms  of,  by  Sri  Mtllam 
ThirunAl  0)0-008. 

HmIcoH  Rabbi:  311,  312,  316. 


F 

Eaotory  Act  :  786. 

Faoulty  of  Oriental  Studios  and 
Pine  Arts  :  inauguration  of,  779. 

Eamino  :  of  1030  M,  K,  593. 

Fawcett,  M,  P„  Sir  Henry  :  on  Sir  T. 
Madava  Rim,  615;  on  Nftyars,  13. 

Filzo,  Mr.  K.  S.:  738. 

Floury,  Captain  :  Travaneoro  troops 
under,  417. 

Forbes :  his  notions  about  Travan- 

Forest  Act :  of  1068  M.  E.,  664. 

Forest  Department :  063;  elephants 
caught  by,  553  ;  inoreaae  in  the 
revenue  of,  665. 

Fort  St.  George  :  authorities  at,  372, 
555 ;  Government  of,  416. 

Fort  Thomas :  of  the  Portuguese, 
155. 

Fort  William  ■  464. 

Franoo :  droit  administrate  -  of, 
516;  Frenoh  at  the  isle  of,  475  ; 
peaoe  with  England,  397;  Tipu’s 
envoy  to,  426. 

Franchise  reform:  754,  755,  796, 
797. 
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Fraser,  Col.:  British  Resident,  553. 

Free  School  :  at  Trivandrum,  592. 

French,  the:  314,  333,337,  354,  372, 
377,  381,  44-2;  abandon  the 

Zamorin’s  fort  and  retire  to  Mahe, 
286;  army,  flank  of  tho,  376; 
begin  their  trado  in  Mahe,  304; 
enemies  of  tho  English^  407,  429, 
442;  give  secret  help  to  Yusuf, 
368;  Government,  honours  to 
ViSakham  Thirunal  by,  644;  help 
from,  secured  by  Maphus  Khan, 
366;  Hyder  deceived  by,  395; 
look  for  centres  of  trade 
in  South  India,  299  ;  negoti¬ 
ations  with,  by  Mart'haijda  Varrna, 
306;  -  by  Velu  Thampi,  475;  - 
by  Tipn,  402  ;  -  officers  in 
Tipu’s  servico,  397;  promises  from, 
to  Bupport  Ryder,  393;  struggle 
with  tho  English  over  the  seas, 
375;  supremacy  of,  endeavour  to 
establish,  375;  troops  of,  394. 

Fullerton,  OoL:  capture  of  Palghat 
fort  J>y,  397;  presses  forwards  to 
Seringapattttm,  307. 

Futteh  Muhainad’:  376. 


G 

Gajabahu:  attends  tho  consecration 
of  Pat'hinidsvi,  24. 

Galletti:  277  ;  on  the  deolirio  of  the 
power  of  the  Dutch  in  Malabar, 
265.  .  . 

Gffma,  Vasco  da:  alliance  with  Kola, 
t'hiri,  138  ;  arrival  at  the  Malabar 
Coast,  137, 138;  atrocities  at  Cali¬ 
cut,  140;  invitation  to,  by  Rani  of 
Quilon,  141 ;  seOoud  voyage  of,  to 


east,  140;  sends  ships  to  Quilon, 
142. 

Gandhi,  Mahatma:  on  Temple  Entry 
Proclamation,  768;  visits  Vaikam, 
716. 

GangSdhura  Lakshmi :  Rani  of 
Cochin  :  sent  in  confinement  to 
the  Zamorin,  197. 

Ganga  Singji,  II.  H.  Maharaja  of 
Bikaner:  765;  visit  of,  to  Travan- 
core,  780-781. 

Gangetic  valley:  expedition  of  Sen- 
kujjuvan  into  the,  22. 

Qarbkatrlman,  Maharaja  Swathi 
Thirunal;  561. 

Garstin,  Mr.:  Agent  to  the  Governor 
General,  760. 

Garvakketfu:  134, 

General  Hospital:  678. 

Geological  Department:  organisation 
of,  700. 

George  V  :  attends  Delhi  Durbar, 
707  ;  Silver  Jubilee  celebration 
of,  623,  759. 

Geographical  Society  :  VMakham 
Thirunal  elected  fellow  of,  644. 

Gibbs,  Lieut.  Col:  485. 

Gild:  of  five  hundred  etc.,  86. 

Goa :  Portuguese  settlement,  194; 
Viceroy  of,  182. 

Goda  Varrna  of  Cochin  :  seeks  help 
of  Travancore,  197. 

Goda  Varrna  Raja,  P.  R.  :  Captain, 
759;  marriage  of,  with  the  First 
Princess,  752  ;  President  of  the 
Trivandrum  Tennis  Club,  790  ; 
tour  to  N.  India,  763. 

Gokarnam:  3,  4,  6, 16,  29,  48- 

Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Queen  Em¬ 
press  of  India:  702. 

Gollenesse:  3i0,  354  ;  on  Chirava, 
296;  on  the  peace  conference 
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at  MSvSlikkara,  311,  316;  on  Tra- 
vanoore  soldiers,  270-271. 

Goolam,  Mir  Moadien  :  ambassador 
of  Tipu,  404. 

Gopalachari,  Dow  an  Bahadur  SirS.; 
699. 

Gopftlayyan,  Krishnan:  failure  of, 
as  Dalawa,  400. 

Gopinatba  Kao,  T.  A.  :  assigns  to 
VSD&d  a  feudatory  position,  57; 
on  Aobyuthadsvar&y&bhyudayam, 
166;  on  the  date  of  the  Thiruvat- 
t&r  inscription,  81;  on  the  date  of 
Ayyan  Atika!,  52-53;  on  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  Bhaskara  Ravi,  58 ;  on 
the  inscriptions  of  Baja4ckhara, 
66;  on  K&ntha|ur4&la,  68;  on  Tri¬ 
vandrum  Museum  stone  inscrip¬ 
tion,  62. 

Gordon,  Captain  :  527. 

Gordon,  Mr.  F.  D. ;  700. 

Godftla  inscription  :  82,  84,  85,  125. 

Govardhana  M&rth&nda  :  46;  an  in¬ 
dependent  king,  56-58;  viow  that 
he  was  a  governor  under  BhSskara 
Ravi  Varma,  67. 

Grant,  Mr.  :  479,  480,  481. 

Grant  Duff,  Sir  M.  E.  :  642,  645; 
congratulates  Sri  MQlam  Thiruua], 
648;  presents  insignia  of  the  Star 
of  India  to  Sri  Vit&kham,  643- 

Great  Britain  :  oiler  of  war  services 
to,  by  Travancore,  701;  samo  law 
for  citizens  and  offloors  in,  616. 

Great  Indian  Famino  :  619, 

Great  War:  701;  its  offeots  on  the 
State,  708, 

Greeks  ;  trade  settlements  in  the 
Malabar  Coast,  53. 

Griffith  :  on  Sir  T.  Madava  Rao, 
615. 


Grigg,  British  Resident  :  on  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  Travanoore,  672- 
673;  on  the  judges  of  the  Travan¬ 
core  High  Court,  670. 

Gundort,  Dr.  :  on  the  antiquity  of 
KSraja,  36. 

Gilrjara  :  king  of,  61. 

Gyfiord  :  dishonesty  of,  248, 


H 

Habibullali,  Sir  Muhammad  :  762; 
appointed  as  Dowan,  754;  retire¬ 
ment  of  766;  titlo  of  Nawal>  to, 
766. 

Haig,  Sir  Woiaoley :  110. 

Hamilton,  Major  :  477;  account  of 
Attingal  by,  283,  287,  288;  men- 
tion  by,  of  silver  plate  treaty, 
288;  viow  on  tbo  incidents  at 
Attingal,  246. 

Hannyngton,  British  Resident  : 
arbitrator,  041;. on  tho  demise  of 
Sri  ViSftkhnin,  045;  on  tbo  judicial 
administration  in  Travanoore, 
670. 

Har&ppa  ;  oxcav&tion  of,  12. 

Harippftd  :  causeway  built  at,  363. 

Harris,  Lord,  Govornor  of  Madras  : 
685;  on  tho  administration  of 
Travauooro,  583;  Uthram  ThirunftJ 
replies  to,  577-578;  visits  Travan- 
coro,  583. 

Harvey,  Captain,  G.  T.  B.  :  433; 
Tutor  to  H,  H.  Sri  Cliithra  Thisu- 
n&l,  720. 

Hastings,  Right  Hon.  Lord:  '•  38. 

Havelook,  Lord,  Governor  of  Madras; 
visits  Travanoore,  704. 
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Noras:  on  SuchTndram  inscription, 
71  ;  on  the  defeat  of  Vijhala’s 
array,  179  ;  on  part  played  by 
Xavier  in  the  defeat  of  Vi{ha!a, 
176;  view  that  Travancore  was  a 
tributary  to  Vijayanagar,  170,  178. 

Hewitt,  Major :  483,  484;  on  the 
commercial  relations  of  Malabar, 
9;  on  Dravidians,  12. 

High  Court:  demand  for  the  recog¬ 
nition  of,  775;  of  Madras,  623,  624; 
strengthened  by  well  qualified 
judges,  669. 

High  Courts  Act:  670,  671. 

High  Ranges:  715. 

Himalayas:  7,  20. 

Hinduism  :  preservation  of,  against 
Muhammadan  persecution,  158; 
Rftma  Varma  KulaSekhara, 
gtaunoh  supporter  of,  103  ;  revival 
of,  37-38  ; 

Hindus:  716  ;  right  of  conversion  of, 
given  to  Portuguese  153 ;  cul¬ 
ture  of,  23,  1 58;  faith  of,  38,  163; 
high 'sections  of,  attacks  Shannar 
women,  584  ;  kingdom,  307;  lived 
in  amity  with  Buddhists,  24; 
lower  sections  of,  650;  of  Coro- 
mandal  Coast,  asylum  by  Travan- 
core  to,  160;  pantheon,  38;  place 
of  worship,  not  to  establish  with¬ 
out  sanction,  538;  reformers,  38; 
religion  of,  respected  by  Sri  Mulam, 
651 ;  rulers,  307;  Shannar  converts 
cause  annoyance  to  higher  sections 
of,  583  ;  temple,  37;  -  endowment 
-by  Udaya  Mart'handa  Varma  to, 
171;  -  desecrated  by  Tipu’s  army, 
417. 

Hindusthani :  proficiency  in,  of 
Sw&thi  Thirunal,  545;  of  Uthram 


Thirunal,  564. 

Hioen  Tsang:  does  not  mention  the 
existence  of  Brahmans  in  Malabar, 
14;  found  the  Buddhist  monaste¬ 
ries  in  ruins  and  Hindu  temples 
taking  their  place,  37. 

Hiraoyasimhanalliir,  prince  of  :  a 
title  of  Kerala  Varma,  229. 

Holkar :  Maharaja  of  Indore,  642. 

Holland  :  194;  colonial  policy  of, 
263;  eager  to  advance  trade,  263. 

Holland,  Governor  of  Madras  ; 
attitude  of  -towards  Travancore, 
415;  -  condemned  by  Cornwallis, 
416;  behaviour  during  Tipu’s  in¬ 
vasion,  412,  413  ;  disapproval  of 
the  purohase  of  Cranganore  and 
AyakOtta,  410;  disastrous  policy  of, 
420. 

Homem  :  chief  Portuguese  factor, 
arrival  at  Quilon,  147. 

Horsely,  Lieut-:  on  Munro,  522. 

Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  : 
678- 

House  of  Commons:  31,  85,  615. 

Hoysalas:  99,  100, 105,  J  09. 

Hughes:  the  English  Admiral,  394, 

Humberstone,  Col.  :  defeats  and 

*  kills  Mukhdatn  Ali,  395. 

Hume,  Surgeon:  477,  479;  murder 
of,  493. 

Hussein  Ali,  Meer  Khan  Kirmaoi  : 
on  the  retreat  of  Tipu,  418-420. 

Hustart:  Dutch  Governor  of  Ceylon, 

'  286. 

Hnzur  Aocountj  Department :  347. 

Huzur  Court:  515,  516,  550,  551. 

Hyder  Ali:  31,  326,  343,  353,  368, 
395,  396,  428,  442,  443;  advanoe 
of,  396;  becomes  enemy  of  the  En- 
glisb,  383,  442;  paptnre  by,  of 
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Arcot,  394;  defeated  at,  by  the  En¬ 
glish,  884;  death  of.  §04;  descent  on 
Malabar,  331;  difficulties  of,  392 ; 
the  Dutch  and,  3S0,  38  >,  38  -,390: 
enters  into  treaty  with  the  English, 
393;  invasion  of  Malabar  by,  378, 
379,  386;  marches  into  Coorg  and 
takes  Mercara,  386;  projected  in. 
vasion  of  Travanooro  by,  383;  re¬ 
turns  to  Mysore,  384;  rise  of,  376; 
sohomes  against  Travanooro  of, 
378  ;  sends  a  contingent  of  troops 
to  Travanooro,  329;  treaty  with, 
hy  the  English,  385;  war  in  the 
Carnatic,  392,  393. 

Hyderabad  :  dynastic  struggles  in, 
376;  Nawab of,  375:  Nizam  of,  377. 


I 

Ibn  Batuta  :  on  Qnilon,  112. 

IdarSkkudi  :  K&ryamftoikka  viwa- 
var  Emporumftn  temple  at,  182. 

Idiyaramfdu  ease  ;  642. 

Ignatio  Malheiros  :  a  Portuguese 
interpreter,  248. 

Ijamba  record  :  185. 

Ilavas :  532  ;  immigration  of,  to 
Ktraja,  14,  15:  poll-tax  on,  aboli¬ 
tion  of,  613,514,  53.) ;  rooruit- 

ment  to  the  army  of,  343. 

IJava  Aot  :  718. 

Imayavarampan  Nodumchfral-. 
6 than  :  19. 

Imperial  Banner  :  to  Ayilyam  Tluru- 
n&J,  626. 

Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
India  ;  to  Mah&r&oi  Regent,  724. 

Imperial  Service  Corps  :  organi¬ 
sation  of,  697, 


Team  lands  ;  oxolndcd  in  the  survey 
of  lands  by  Vein  Thampi,  455- 

luce,  Gunner:  part  in  the  siege  of 
Anjongo,  240. 

India,  Government  of:  17,  22,  597; 
disapproval  of  the  proposal  of 
Madras  Government  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  report  on  affairs  of 
Travanooro,  673:  interference  by, 
for  the  abolition  of  poppor  mono¬ 
poly  in  Travanooro,  680,  C81- 
fntorportiil  Act,  passed  by,  695; 
Secretary  of  State  for,  appreciation 
of  the.  progressive  administration 
of  the  Slate,  411 ,412:  appreciation 
of,  for  Ayilyam  ThirunfiJ  Mahft- 
r5ja,  002. 

Indian  Civil  I’roeoduro  Code  :  001, 

Indian  Criminal  Proooduro  Code  : 
601,  630. 

Indian  Mutiny  :  holp  to  British 
Government  by  Travanooro  during 
tho  time  of,  578. 

Indian  Penal  Code  :  639. 

Indian  Procedure  Codo  :  623. 

Indian  Princes :  433. 

Indian  Status  Committee:  visit  of, 
to  Travanooro,  738. 

Indinn  Statesman  :  articles  in,  by 
SrT  Vi6&kban>  ThinniS.),  590,  634. 

Indoro,  MahAraja  llolkar  of;  visit 
of,  to  Travanooro,  75(1. 

Industries  :  improvement  of,  hy  SrT 
Chithrn  'Ihirun&l,  784-785. 

Inscription:  at  AjwSrkOyil  :  127; 
Apftnf £wnram  of  761  M.  E.,  292; 
of  Arujftla  Ferum&j,  93;  at  Choja- 
puram,  76,  7S;  at  Ericbakujam, 
185;  at  GeSftlft,  84,  85,  125;  at 
Iraviputhur,  72,  80;  at  Kanyft- 
kumftri,  67,  75 ;  at  K&nohipuram- 
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94.96,106,  117,  166;.  at  Karya- 
m&nikkapurara,  129;  at  Kandi- 
yQr,  87:  at  KSrajapuram,  116, 
118;  at  Kilitnanilr,  81;  of  Kotba 
Kerala  Vanna,  78  ;  at  Kuranti, 
123  ;  at  Manalikkara,  33,  87,88; 
at  Manimangalam,  1046  A.  D.,  67; 
of  M&rancliadayan,  61;  of  Muppidi 
Kayak,  117;  of  Nayaks  of  Madura, 
188;  at  Padmanabhapuram  of, 
754  M.  E-,  184;  at  Parakka  of' 
762  M.  R.,  181;  at  ParaSurSma- 
perumtheruvu,  140,151;  atParthi- 
vafiekharapuram,  33;  at  Poona- 
malle,  42,106,  107;  at  Puravari- 
ehathurvedimangalam,  79  ;  at 
Puthugramam,  in.  the  temple  of 
Udaya  Marthanda  emperuman, 
124;  at  Quilon,  of  653  M,  E.,  131; 
of  RajaGekhara  Yarman,  66;  at 
R&mf:Bwaram,  Quilon,  7,1;  of  Ravi 
Varma,  of  834  M-  E.  196;  of  Ravi 
Varma  KulaSgkhara,  298;  at  Sri  - 
rangam,  106,  107,113,  114,  il5; 
at  SuchTndram  of  999  A.  D.,  65; 
of  325  M.  E.,  78,  79;  of  646  M.  E-, 
131;  of  654  M.  E  ,  131;  of  Bhiithala 
Vlra  Rama  Varma,  170,  I7l,  178- 
179;  at  Tanjore,  of  Raja  Raja  I, 
73;  at  Thillaisthanam,  73;  at  Thi- 
runavaikkulam,  129;  at  Thiru- 
vail  am  of  319  M.  E.,  77;  at  Thi- 
ruvanvanjar,  56;  at  Thiruvattar 
80,  92,  184,  185 ;  at  Thiruv&ti, 
106,117;  at  Thiruvitaikkodu,  124; 
at  Thiruvottiyur,  74;  at  Tbrkka- 
pamkuti,  131,  298;  at  Thrkkoti- 
•tfh&nam,  57;  of  Travancore  kings, 
292;  at  Trivandrum  Museum,  62; 
at  V adaggeri,  237;  at  Varkala,  92, 
'132;  at  Vellayapi,  371  M.  E.,  83, 
85. 


Institute  of  Textile  Technology  : 
779. 

Interportal  Act  ;  068;  of  British 

Indian  Government,  595;  consi¬ 
derably  affected  the  revenue  from 
imports,  667;  compensation  pay¬ 
able  under,  738,  774, 775;  covenant 
of,  G65;  history  of,  595,  630. 

Investiture  celebration  committee  ; 
736. 

Iraftamala  :  according  to  some  the 

•  southern  boundary  of  Travancore, 
276. 

Iravikkutfi  Pillai;  commander  of  the 
Travancore  forces  against  Thiru- 
mala,  191,  192- 

Iravi  Adithya  Varma :  a  Prince 
during  the  time  of  Udaya  Mar¬ 
thanda  Varma,  156. 

Iravi  Kerala.  Varma,  Sri  Vlra  : 
edict  of.  33. 

Iravi  Kort'han  :  grant  in  favour  of, 
46. 

Iravi  Ntli  :  daughter  of  Vijayaraga, 
74. 

Iraviputhur  ;  inscription  at,  72,  80. 

Irayimman  Thampi  :  454,  457- 

Irinjalakkuda  case  :  decided  in 
favour  of  Travancore,  641 . 

Irinjalakkuda  temple  :  642. 

Irrigation  :  Act  passed  in  1072  M.  E,, 
662;  Department,  GC3,  783;  policy 
of  Sri  Miriam,  661,  663. 

Irwin,  Lord  ;  visit  of,  724-725. 

Ismail,  Adi!  Sbah:  lays  siege  to  Rai- 
chur  and  Mudkal,  1 68. 

ISwara  Bhattathiri  :  minister  .  of 
Kayamkulam  Raja,  279. 

16wari  Prasad  ;  110. 

Itamkai  :  a  kind  of  tax,  172, 

Ives  :  288. 
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Jabhulpur  :  visit  of  ViSaklinm  Tbi- 
runaj  to,  642. 

Jaoooks,  Dr.  W.  P  :  appointed  Hon. 
orary  Advisor  of  Public  Health, 
715. 

Jaffna  tobaoco  :  54 1 . 

Jails  :  establishment  of,  4)S,  (iOl. 

Jain  temples:  65, 30,  37;  endowments 
to  by  Udnyn  M&rthftndn  Varma, 
171.’ 

Jainism  :  24,  36. 

Japadakshina:  603. 

Java  :  21;  war  in,  254,  304;  visit  of 
Their  Highnesses  to,  772. 

Jayantban  Jayanthan  NampQri  : 
446,  450,  500. 

Jayanthan  Sankaran  NampiUi  ; 
Valiya  Sarv&dhikaryakkftr,  445: 
deportation  of,  452. 

Jayanthan  Subrahmanyan  :  Private 
Secretary  to  tho  Maharaja,  450. 

Jayasimha:  08,  11.8,  207,  298; 
dynasty  of,  274;  king  of  Kerala, 
mentioned  in  K&nchipuram  in¬ 
scription  as,  94;  king  of  Yadu 
race,  93;  reign  of,  95. 

Jayaaimhadeva  II  :  co-regent  of 
Adithya  Varma  and  ITdaya  M&r- 
ifh&nda  Varma,  .149,  151. 

Jayasimha  Vlra  Keraja  Varma,  alias 
Vlra  Kerala ;  151. 

Jayasimhan&d  :  1 18;  king  of,  emblem 
used  by,  149;  Raja  of,  277;  Veoftd 
not  separate  from,  140. 

Jenmakkar  :  31. 

Jenrnam  :  31. 

Jenmi  Kutfyan  Proclamation  :  602- 
604. 

Jenmi  KufiySn  Act :  782. 


Jenmis  :  30. 

Jesuits  :  propaganda  by,  against  St. 
Thomas  Christians,  183. 

Jew's  :  516. 

Jewish  copper  plate  :  292. 

Joint  Political  Congress  :  745. 

Jordanus  :  Frinr,  visit  to  Quilon, 

112. 

Judicial  roforms  :  of  Gatiri  Lakshmi 
Bnyi,  514-517:  of  Oauri  Parvathi 
Hayi,  535;  of  Kw&thi  Thirun&l, 
550  562:  of  Ayilyam  Thirunfil, 
601-002:  of  Viaakham  Thirunftl, 
038-639;  of  Sri  Millam  Thirun*!, 
609-075;  of  Mah&r&ui  Regent,  723. 

Judioiary  :  separation  of,  from  exe¬ 
cution,  671-672. 

K 

Kadalmalainad  :  00. 

Kadalpirakntfiya  ;  20. 

Kadambns  :  19,  29,  50. 

Kftdiyapaftauam  :  captured  by  the 
Dutch,  303. 

Kadukkara  :  244. 

KakathTyns  :  authority  ovor,  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Kanohi,  104; 
defeat  by  Malik  Kafur,  100. 

Kalabhra  i  23. 

Kaiadi  :  39. 

Kalakam  :  5. 

Kajakkad  :  304;  headquarters  of 
Vlra  Delays  Mftrthftnda  Varma 
at,  123,  157;  mercenaries  from, 
228;  possessions  of  Travaneoro  in, 
332-333,  441;  reconquest  of,  370; 
revenue  from,  373:  taken  posses- 
sion  of  by  Yusuf,  361;  temple  at, 
157;  Travanoore  garrison  with¬ 
drawn  from,  333,  369;  Udayn 
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M&rthauda  Varma  died  at,  172; 
village  of,  added  to  Travancore, 
334;  -gift  of  lands  in,  78. 

Kalakkutfam :  260. 

Kalabktittam  Pillai  :  211. 

Kalari :  establishment  of,  4. 

Kalinga  ;  king  of,  61. 

Ka]ipp&nkujam  :  incident  at,  217, 
220-225- 

Kalkulam  :  27,  28,  188,  223, 243, 
340;  capture  of,  Dutch  prepar¬ 
ation  for  the,  304  ;  Darpa- 
kulangara  palace  in,  214,  219; 
fortifioation  of,  improvement  of, 
307;  palace  at,  196,  226,  242; 
residence  of  the  early  kings  at, 
209;  Ravi  Varma  at,  186;  temples 
at,  Uthsavam  in  the,  226;  Uma- 
yamma  RSui  proceeds  to,  226- 

Kallada  :  grant  of  lands  in,  to 
C-  M.  S,,  539;  Nieukoff  visits  the 
Rani  at.  201 ;  Quilon  Raja  takes 
possession  of  the  east  of,  278; 
residence  of  the  Queen  of  Attingal 
at,  287;  of  Vlra  Ktraja  Varma 
at,  49. 

Kallidakkurio'hi  ;  the  residence  of 
Aditkya  Varma,  130. 

KallQppara  :  543. 

K&madeva  ,•  king  of  Itadambas, 
106. 

Kanaka  *.  son  of  Balakumara,  23- 

Kanakasabhftpathi  Pillai:  11. 

ICftnappftttam  ;  31,  602. 

Kana  Thoma  :  visit  of,  39. 

K&nchi  :  104;  saored  shrine  of,  164; 
taken  possession  of,  by  Rajiga,  the 
lord  of  Vengi,  77. 

Kanchikont&n  matham  :  an  endow- 
ment  in  the  Trivandrum  temple, 
107;  importance  of,  104. 


KanchTmatham  puja  :  107. 

Kaachipuram  ;  inscription  at,  of 
Aohyutha,  165;  of  Ravi  Varma, 
94,  96,  106, 117;  view  that  Ravi 
Varma  was  ousted  from,  115. 

Kandiyur  :  inscription  at,  mention 
of  Ravi  Kerala  Varma  in,  87. 

Kantmiya  :  a  lieutenant  of  Alakappa 
Mutkaliyar,  272. 

Kaniyakulam  :  battle  of,  191. 

Kanjivaram ;  37. 

Kannan  Devan  Hills ;  dispute  re, 
697. 

Katman  Devan  Hills  Produce  Com¬ 
pany  :  adjustment  of  disputes 
with,  712. 

Kannetti :  4,  30,  44,  45,  292. 

Kany&kumari :  3,  4, 20, 84, 171,  172, 
290,  292,  303,  345,  374,  403,  442, 
446,  486;  De  Souza  meets  with 
opposition  at,  174;  fort  at,  340; 
influence  over,  of  Nanchikkuravan, 
76;  inscriptions  at,  of  Cholas  and 
Paodyas,  61,  71;  -  of  Rajadkiraja, 
67;  -  undated,  75-76;  renaming  of, 
by  Rajarajachola,  59,  65;  riot  at, 
707;  taken  by  Paranthaka,  58; 
temple  of,  60;  endowments  by 
Udaya  M&rt'h&Bda  to,  170. 

KanthalQrSala  :  66,  73;  alleged  ad¬ 
vance  of  Kulst'hunga  to,  60;  alleg¬ 
ed  capture  by  Paranthaka,  76; 
alleged  conquest  by  Rajar&ja,  64; 
alleged  conquest  by  Raj&dhiraja, 
67;  controversy  regarding,  68-71. 

K&nthalQr6ala  Mah&devar  :  deity  at 
Valiyachala,  68. 

KautukjBhi  lands  ;  455;  abolition  of 
tax  in  kind  on,  713;  brought  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  settlement,  653; 
reduction  of  taxes,  782. 
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KaraikOtta  :  advance  of  China  army 
to,  62:  defeat  of  the  Paudyan 
king  at,  6  3. 

Karakandiftwaram  :  70. 

Karamana  :  bridge  at,  439;  forces 
enoamp  at,  238:  rivor,  232,  4.39. 

K&rftnma  :  33. 

Karappuram :  conquest  of,  324; 
makes  ovor  to  Cochin,  447;  Tru- 
vanooro  army  at,  324,  325. 

Karikalaohufa :  conquest  of,  20; 
death  of,  21. 

Karkudi :  village  of,  belonged  to 
Koftarakkara  Rftja,  364. 

Karmabhumi  :  Kerala  known  us,  3. 

Karnataka  :  1. 

Karp&takar&j&kka!  okaritham  :  162* 

Karumpali  ICoyikkal  :  Rftui  of 
Attingal  residing  at,  259. 

Karunagappalji :  Buddiiist  rolios 
at,  37:  conquest  of,  by  M&rt'handa 
Varma,  278;  invasion  of,  by 
Kftyamkulam  Rftja,  279;  Kan- 
nstti  in,  30;  kingdom  of,  207; 
Raja  of,  Dutch  treaty  with,  201 ; 
soldiers  from,  Mfirt'hftnda  Varma’s 
army  consisted  of,  344;  taluk  of, 
Alikkal  in  the,  274. 

Karunandadakkun  :  51:  Kanthalur- 
s&la  during  the  time  of,  09. 

Karur  :  fort  of,  reduced,  425;  queen 
of,  361. 

Karuvclamkujam ;  victory  of  Ravi 
Varma  at,  128;  Piija,  128,  242. 

Kftryatnauikkapuram  ;  inscription 
at,  129,  183. 

Katliakali :  oneouragemont  by  M&r- 
t’hacda  Varma,  352:  by  Uthram 
Tbirunal  Maharaja,  092:  by  Sri 
Ohithra  Thirunftl,  24. 

Kathyayana :  8,  9. 


Katiuamkulnm  :  canal,  531;  temple 
of  Mahftdevnr  at,  87. 

Katiyapuffauam  :  sea-port  of,  70- 

Kavahippftra  :  chief  of,  431;  men  of, 
the  host  fighters  of  Cochin,  359. 

Kftvt'ri  river  :  375;  foils  along,  425; 
KumbhakOnam  on  tho  banks  of, 

Kavibliiialuuja  :  at  iho  court  of 
Ravi  Varma  KulaSikhara,  114. 

Kavuthis  ;  abolition  of,  poll-tax  on, 
533. 

Kftyal:  port  of,  157. 

Kftyamkuiam :  37,  255,  259,  304, 
307,  310,  31.9,  320,  343,  4(19,  544; 
adoption  from,  by  R&ja  of  Quilon, 
307;  agression  'on,  requests  of  the 
Dutch  to  desist,  from,  302:  final 
defeat  of,  31(1-318;  help  to  Dutch 
by,  308,  309;  identified  with  Cbi- 
ravn,  297:  kingdom  of,  267;  Rftja. 
of,  293,  309,  344,  364:  Rftja  of, 
alarm  to,  by  M&rt’hftmla  Varma, 
3 30:  —.ally  of  the  Dutch,  263: 

-  attempts  to  wreck  Travaneoro, 
261:  brother  of,  continues  war, 
280;  invasion  by,  of  Karuuftgap- 
pajli,  279;  --killed  in  battle,  280: 
soldiers  of,  advance  to  Attingal, 
280;  Dutch  fort  at  Quilon  defend¬ 
ed  by,  30,3:  State  of,  203:  away  of, 
Budhiuiiir  undor  the,  260;  war 
with  iMftrt'h&nda  Varma,  278-280. 

Koiiliorn,  Dr. :  Arulftja  I’orumft]  in- 
Bcription  edited  by,  93-  on  Varkala 
inscription,  13.2. 

Kojar  Kulaefkhara  :  reign  of,  1 2G- 
127. 

Kind  a  :  23,  26,  28,  29,  34,  35,  36, 
38,42,48,  52,  63,  160:  northern 
parts  of,  29,  3J,  73;  political 
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organisation  of,  27;  the  land  of 
trade,  9;  tradition  of  the  origin 
of,  2;  no  land-tax  in,  30-31; 
ancient  geography  of,  6-7;  age  of, 
question  examined,  7-8;  civilisa¬ 
tion  of,  17;  culture  of,  354;  ethno¬ 
logical  similarity  of,  to  South  India, 
13 ;  four  divisions  of,  4;  immigrants 
to,  14-16;  inhabitants  of,  13, 

Keralacharam  ;  39. 

KeraJadeSam :  30. 

Kerala  Ivhacdam  :  4. 

Kerajamahathmyam :  29,  3  ',  35, 
44,  48;  admissions  recorded  in,  36; 
date  of  composition  of,  1;  refer¬ 
ence  in,  to  Vanchi  kings,  28; 
theme  of,  1-2;  view  of  -Logan  on, 
2;  -  Padmanabha  Menon  on,  2. 

Keralapuram  :  inscription  at,  1,16, 
118;  ruins  of  an  old  structure  at, 
dedicated  to  Iravikkuifi  PilJai, 
191. 

Kerala  Society  Papers;  26,  234, 
296. 

KSraJOlpat'hi :  29,  30,  35,  44,  45, 
48;  admissions  recorded  in,  36; 
date  of  composition  of,  1;  theme  of, 
1-2;  view  of  -Logan  on,  2;  -Pad- 
manabha  MenOn,  2. 

Kerala  Mkrt'handa  Varma:  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Alwar  Ksyil  temple  of,  127- 

Keraja  Varma  ;  Sri  Devadaran  :  84, 

86. 

Keraja  Varma,  Ventumankonta 
Bhuthalavlra  Sri  Vlra  :  succeeds 
Adithya  Varma,  173. 

Keraja  Varma  alias  Ja.yasimha  :  see 
Jayasimha. 

Kerala  Varma  of  PSrakat'havali  ; 
attempts  to  take  Padmanabha- 
puram,  228-229;  demands  of,  227; 


enters  into  truce  with  Umayamma 
Rani,  229;  invasion  of,  228. 

Kerala  Varma  of  Puravaliyan&d : 
229;  at  Trivandrum,  225;  assassi¬ 
nation  of,  233-235;  becomes  the 
principal  counsellor  of  the  Rani, 
229;  defeats  the  Mughal  adven¬ 
turer,  230;  suspicious  death  of, 
224;  writings  of,  no  mention  of 
KaJippSnkulam  in,  224. 

Kerala  Varma  Raja :  contests  the 
right  of  succession,  501,  502; 
favours  the  schemes  of  Velu 
Thampi,  473;  party  in  the  palace 
headed  by,  492;  plots  against 
Rani  Lakshmi  Bayi,  502;  removed 
from  Trivandrum  as  a  State  pri¬ 
soner,  503. 

Keraja  Varma  Ksyil  Thampuran  : 
marriage  of,  591;  release  of,  637. 

Kerala  Varma,  Prince  Revathi  Thiru- 
nal  :  birth  of,  632;  death  of,  705. 

Kerala  Varma  Valiya  K5yil  Tham- 
pur&n  ;  706. 

Kerala  Varma  Koyil  Thampqrkn  of 
KiJiraanar  :  780. 

Kesava  Pillai,  Dewan  :  417,  437, 
454;  attempts  of,  to  improve  trade, 
438-439;  attitude  of,  Balarama 
Varma  towards,  446,  447;  confer¬ 
ring  of  the  title  of  Raja  to,  441; 
death  of,  447-448;  estimate  of, 
440-441 ;  fights  with  Tipu,  420-422, 
425 ;  negotiation  by,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Cranganore  and  Ayabotta, 
408-409;  part  played  by,  in  the 
treaty  of  Seringapattam,  429; 
settlement  of  affairs  in  Malabar 
by,  431-432;  the  first  Dewan,  400- 
401. 

Kesava  Pillai,  Peishkar  :  re-enter- 
tainment  of,' 55  7. 
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Kesavan  Narayanan  ;  complaints 
against,  553. 

Kettukajcha  .  festival,  37. 

Kfya  Perumal :  5. 

Keyapuram  :  5. 

Khusru  Khan  :  invasion  of,  120. 

KTjftnatika] :  73,  74. 

Kijikollur  :  488. 

Ki]imftnur:  oapturoof,  3l>8:  Kdavnka 
of,  543;  inscription  at,  81:  Kfiyil 
Thampurftn  of,  grant  of  land  to, 
at,  260;  Par  valid  Bay:  married  to, 
632;  husband  of  Garni  l’ftrvalhi 
Bayi,  526;  Volu  Tliampi  receives 
the  hospitality  of,  430;  Mfirt’h&ndu 
Yarn) a  proceeds  to,  300;  at  Vein 
Thampi’s  sword  kept  at,  490. 

KiJlivajsivun  :  Vanchi  captured  by, 
25. 

KiJiiyftr  ;  bridge,  439. 

KllpOriir  :  293-294. 

KirTfapatbi  :  title  of,  49. 

Kitohouer,  Lord;  visit  to  Travnncoro 
of,  704. 

Knox,  Captain  :  40B. 

Kocjjru  Raman  Uwi  PaDdftrut'hil  : 
220,  227. 

Koc'hu  Sankara  Pillai  ;  complaints 
against,  553;  re-entertainment  of, 
557. 

KodainalWr  :  assembly  of,  87,91. 

Kodungallur  :  66;  king  of,  conquest 
by,  64;  temple  of  Augustus  at,  11. 

Kodungon  :  25. 

Kojamba  :  lord  o.f,  82,  84;  town  of, 
96,  113;  lord  of,  113. 

Kolat'hiri:  1 31,  122,  356;  All 

Rftja,  tributary  of,  379;  asylum 
given  to,  by  R&ma  Varma,  443; 
adoption  from  the  lino  of,  by 
Adithya  Varma,  121;  agreement 


of  Vasco  do  Gama  with,  138; 
dynasty  of,  35:  excluded  from  the 
domain  of  tho  Pehimili,  45:  floes 
to  Travnncoro,  379;  help  midored 
to,  by  Adithya- Yunna,  121:  help 
to,  by  Tiuvancoro,  50:  loss  of 
power  of,  48:  maintained  power 
over  north  Kfrala,  111;  northern 
branch  of,  36,  122;  royal  house  of, 
287;  Kiljnsof,  25;  mm  them  branch 
of,  36,  122. 

Knlat'luuiad  :  adoption  dining  tho 
time  of  -Umayamma  Hftni,  228; 
ltavi  Varma,  ,232  ;  Adithya 
Varma,  241;  in  923  M.  I'\,  347;  in 
964  !U.  K  ,  393;  lands  in,  belonging 
to  Rftja.  of  Kdappidii,  5  12 ;  Mftvolik- 
karn  a-  branch  of,  TUB:  relation 
ivit.li  VcmVl,  295 .  Rftjstt  of,  43; 
Udaya  M:\rflmodu  Varma  of,  351. 

Kolidiiikkfim  :  8l,  84. 

Kolladfftnm  :  compiest  of,  by  Rftja- 
rftja,  64. 

Kollaltal-avu  river  ;  492. 

Kolia  Knnvp  :  1 55. 

Kollam  lira  :  origin  of,  5 1.53;  IJdaya, 
Mftrt'hftnda  Varma  the.  founder  of, 
82,  291. 

Kollikkftvalan  ;  a  title  of  Kula- 
ftf khara  Alwftr,  26. 

Kollllrmatham  plates  :  Hi. 

Kopdilr  ;  hills  of,  42.), 

Kongu  :  extension  of  Chula  rule  to, 

73. 

Kongus  ;  subjugation  of  Cheras  by, 

26. 

Kongunftd  ;  Malanftd' identified  with, 

66. 

Konkau  :  118,  376;  king  of,  61; 
Vlra  Pftndya  takes  rofugo  in,  105. 

Ke  Perumohinga  ;  99. 
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Kstha  Adithya  Varma  :  130,  131, 
133. 

Kstha  Adithya  Varma  :  (2nd  century 
M.  E.),  56. 

Kstha  Adithya  Mart'haiyla  Varma  : 
131. 

Kotha  Kfraja  Varma  (320-325 
M.  E.),  78. 

Kstha  M&rt'h&oda  Varma,  of  Gsgsla 
inscription  :  82,  83,  92,  93,  94. 

Kothaladeva  Mart'hauda  Varma  : 
(720-731  M.  E.),  180. 

Ksthamnngalam  :  714. 

Ksthayar  :  anicut,  400;  project,  661, 
663,  696;  river,  629,  649,  681. 

Kothukulam  :  123. 

Ksltapathivukanikka  ;  289. 

Kotta  river  ;  4. 

Ks(tar:  50,  72,  77,304;  arrival  of 
Kerala  Varma  at,  234;  attack  on, 
51;  centre  of  trade,  60;ChO]apuram 
temple  near,  59;  conquest  of,  58, 
74,  126,  488;  inscription  of 

ParaSurama  perumthoruvu  at,  149; 
invasion  of,  by  Chanda  Saheb, 
306;  military  outpost  of  Choj.as  at, 
71;  renaming  of,  59,  65;  town  of, 
improvement  of,  439;  Vijayanagar 
army  defeated  at,  176. 

Kotfarakkara  :  267,  280,  344; 

annexation  of,  302,  303;  collateral 
branch,  210,  227  ;  the  Dutch  give 
hopes  of  support  to,  255;  events 
at,  301-303;  princess  of,  escapes 
to  Thekkumkar,  30l;  Raja  of, 
death  of,  301;  treaty  with  Dutch, 
201;  seizure  of,  by  Mart'handa 
Varma,  279;  Senior  R&ni  of 
Attingal  residing  at,  275;  soldiers 
from,  Mart'handa  Varma’s  army 
consisted  of,  344;  support  of, 
enlisted  by  Kerala  Varma,  255. 


Ksttayam,  Church  Mission  Spciety 
at :  permission  given  to,  for  the 
operation  of,  539;  college  at,  grant 
to,  539;  deolared  conservancy 
town,  679;  drainage  channels  in, 
662;  fort  at,  repair  of,  341; 
Kutamalur  in,  318;  Raja  of,  267; 
reinstatement  of,  431;  territory  of, 
379;  virgin  lands  in,  655. 

Kortayam  plate  :  74. 

Keviladliikarikaj  :  55,  57,  58. 

Krishnan  Annavi  ;  281,  312. 

Krishna  Chalukya  ;  the  inscription# 
of,  61. 

Krishnan  Nayar,  Sir  M.  ;  701. 

Krishna  Pisharoti,  Mr.  Attar  ;  729. 

Krishna  Rao:  556,  565,  569,  595; 
Acting  Dewan,  566;  death  of,  582; 
intrigues  of,  554-556,  557-558. 

Krishna  Rayar  ;  Anagundi,  44. 

Krishnadevaraya  :  162  ;  helps  Paod. 
yas  against  Chojas,  163;  PSodya 
king  seeks  the  help  of,  164. 

Krishnappa  :  176- 

Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  I>.  S.  : 
on  the  conquests  of  Ravi  Varma 
Kuiatekhara,  98;  on  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Ravi  Varma,  109;  on  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Ravi  Varma, 
116;  on  the  confused  nature  of  the 
accounts  of  Nuniz,  161. 

Krishnaswamy  Rao,  Dewan  Baha¬ 
dur  :  669. 

Krishnapuram  :  improvement  of  the 
palace  at,  339,  363. 

Kshnthriyas  :  17:  permitted  to  seek 
shelter  in  Travanoore,  443. 

Kuehelavjrt'ham  :  225. 

Kndaln&yakan  :  title  of  Kulasekhara 
Alwar,  26. 

Kudikkari  system  :  abolition  of,  723- 
724. 
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Kulao'liuku|athal  ooss  :  abolition  of, 
658- 

Kulam  :  capture  of,  75- 

KulaSekhara  :  title  of  Ravi  Varma, 
108. 

Kula46khara  :  Pandyan  king  Mfira- 
varman,  73, 108. 

KulaSfklmra  Ahvfir  ;  48:  an  account 
of,  20',  tho  greatest  of  tho  Vaish- 
nava  saints,  38,  41. 

KulaMkhara  Devar  :  97- 

Kulattkhara  mandapam  :  440. 

Kula46khara  Nampir&ttiyfir  :  1 29. 

KuiaSSkhara  PorumSl  :  43;  Vlra 
Kerala,  49;  Ravi  Ravi  Varma,  184; 
Sri  Mhlam  Thirunftl,  703. 

Kulat'har  PiUai ;  211. 

Kulit'hura :  bridge,  675;  enoamp- 
mont  of  ItSraJa  Varma’s  army  at, 
229. 

KulBiihunga  I  :  76,  77;  advanco  of, 
to  KanthalSrtala  and  Quilon,  59- 
GO;  Aryas  said  to  be  soldiers  of,  72; 
death  of,  74;  polioy  of,  75. 

Kumarakam  :  325,  420. 

Kum&ra  Kampana  :  viotories  of,  159. 

KumSrasw&nii  Rillai  :  commander 
inohief,  268;  forces  sent  under, 
269. 

Kumaran  Chempakaraman  Pillai : 
marches  through  Aramboly,  365. 

Kumftran  Thampi  :  arrest  and  exe¬ 
cution  of,  454;  enquiry  into  tho 
execution  of,  457. 

Kum&rila  Bhaffa  ;  38. 

Kumarimuitam  ;  Christian  Paravas 
residing  at,  171. 

KumbhakSnam :  653, 628. 

Kumili ;  19;  boundary  disputes  at, 
630. 

Kumruddin  :  419  ;  marches  to 


Mudagherry,  423;  Tipu  dispatches 
a  large  force  under,  422. 

Kunelmn  Nampiyar ;  at  the  court  of 
Mart'hauda  Vurnm,  351;  -  Rama 
Varma,  444:  praisos  Mart'banda 
Varma,  35.3  ;  silent  on  tho  Kalip- 
pankujnm  incident,  225. 

Kunchu  Nilnn  Pillai :  arrest  of,  457; 
conspiracy  formed  by,  against 
Vein  Thampi,  456;  influential 
oflioor  of  the  palace,  453,  454; 
master  of  ingenuity,  500. 

Kunolm  Mrtt'hallui  K&rynkkar:  311. 

Knnju  Krishna  Mcniin  :  to  Paii- 
yal'Jiu  Ac'han,  474;  csoapo  of,  476. 

Kunju  Raman  Nair  :  on  the  Brah¬ 
man  immigrants  of  Travunooro, 
30;  on  tho  alwonco  of  land-tax  in 
ancient  Kiru|a,  32. 

Kunnnmkulam  :  360. 

Kunnivt’hunad  ;  tlio  right  of  Travan- 
eore  over,  439,  430;  Vftlappalli  in 
543;  wild  bills  of,  417. 

Kunnat'lnlr  ;  Buddhist  relics  at,  37- 
Vilu  Thampi  proceeds  to,  490. 

Kunninmfl  Sri  Vira  Kirala  :  123, 
124. 

Kunpm  :  Huzur  Dowan 

Poishkar,  551. 

Kuntura:  Ceramic  factory,  784  ; 
proolamation  of  Vilu  Thampi  at, 
481-483;  Velu  Thampi  procoods 
to,  481. 

KilpadiAum  ;  94. 

Kilpaka  dynasty ;  Vopad  Kings  do- 
soribed  as  belonging  to,  294; 
identiiicd  with  Attingal,  290,  292; 
king  of,  42,  94,  290;  conquest  of, 
74;  liberation  of,  67;  Par&nthaka 
P&ndya’s  marriage  of  the  daughter 
of  the,  75;  kingdom  of,  95;  queen 
of,  94,  129,  182,  292,  1.93. 
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Kapakas&rvabhauma  :  94. 

Kgparajyam  :  294. 

Kurakkeni  Kollam  :  (Quilon)  Panan- 
gavanam  palace  at,  72- 

Kuranti:  inscription  at,  123. 

Kuravas  :  13,  514. 

Kurumbarnad  :  taluk  of,  4. 

Kutamalur:  Raja  of  Ampalappula 
taken  prisoner  to,  318;  Raja  of 
Ampalappula  escapes  from,  323. 

Kutaman  Devan  Mart'hacdan  : 
229. 

Kutchi  Memon  Association  :  address 
to  H,  H.  Sri  Cbithra  Tbirupal  by, 
750. 

Kut'hakappaftam:  750;  assessment 
of,  657;  in  PalJippuram,  700;  an 
account  of,  656-658  ;  procla¬ 
mation,  re.  65. 

Kfl^ams  :  755. 

Kut’hu.:  encouragement  to,  352. 

Kufivila :  536. 

Kut'haka  :  a  kind  of  tax,  239. 

Kuftanad  ;  relief  to  the  agricul¬ 
turists  of,  721 . 

Kydd,  Captain  :  piratical  action  of, 
231. 

Kyffin  :  factor  of  Anjengo,  248. 


L 

Lakshmi  Amma :  186. 

Laksbmi  Bayi,  Rani  Gauri ;  500, 
532  ;  an  estimate  of,  525-526  ; 
death  of,  525  ;  rebellion  led  by 
Thampi  Iravi  during  the  regency 
of,  505  ;  regency  of,  501-526;  re¬ 
forms  of,  512-521  ;  -  Devaswam, 
519-621  ;  -  Judicial,  514-517  ; 

r  Police,  517-619;  -  trade,  512-514; 


settlement  of  succession  of,  500, 

503;  vaccination  started,  680. 

Lakshmi  Bayi:  mother  of  Sri  MQlam 
TJiirun&i,  581,  647. 

Lakshmi  Bayi  :  adopted  from 
Mavclikkara,  582. 

Lakshmi  Bayi :  consort  of  Kerala 
Varma  Valiya  KOyil  Thampuran, 

637 ;  death  of,  706. 

Lakshmi  Bayi  (Regent)  H.  H.  : 
adopted  from  MSvelikkara,  706; 
consort  of,  Kerala  Varma  Valiya 
KSyil  Thampuran,  706  ;  gives 
birth  to  H.  H.  Ut’hram  Thiru- 
nal,  708;  gives  birth  to  H.  H. 
Indira  Bayi,  725  ;  proclaimed 
Regent,  711;  reforms  of,  712-720; 

-  abolition  of  Devadasi  system, 
723-724  ;  -  communication,  714  ; 

-  education  and  public  health, 

715;  -judicial,  723;  -  land  revenue, 
712-713;  -  legislature,  718-721  ; 

-  Panchayat,  713-714  ;  -  public 
'  works,  723  ;  -  sooial  and  quasi¬ 
religious,  716-718  ;  reign  of,  711- 
721 ;  resumption  of  Munro  Island, 
721-722;  special  committees,  722. 

723;  title  to,  724;  Thirumatampu 
of  H.  H.  Sri  Cbithra  Thirunal, 

725  ;  Viceregal  visit,  724-725. 

Lakshmi  Bayi,  II.  H.  Kart'hika 
ThirunaJ:  birth  of,  707  ;  chief 
guide,  791;  PaJJikkottu  of,  752- 
753;  gives  births  to  Sri  Avi$am 
ThirunaJ,  780;tour  to  Europe,  747- 
750;  tour  to  North  India,  764; 
tour  to  Madras,  770. 

Lalithamba  Bayi:  708. 

Lally:  417- 

Land  of  the  Conch  Shell :  by  Miss  « 
Bland  ford,  223-224. 
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Land  Mortgage  Bank:  7SS. 

Land  Revenue  Department:  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  formed  a 
part  of,  659;  Devaswam  separated 
from,  660,  701;  improvement  of, 
639;  officers  of  the,  062;  reforms 
of  Munro  in  t-lio,  6(1  -513. 

Land  of  Charity:  61.9, 

Latin  Christians:  given  special  pro¬ 
tection  hy  European  traders, 
321. 

Law  College:  reorganisation  of,  (17 1, 

Lawly,  Sir  Arthur  :  Governor  of 
Madras,  visits  Travnncoro,  701. 

Lawrence:  368;  success  of,  204. 

Leger,  Col.  St.:  485.491. 

Leper  Asylum:  078. 

Lewis,  Mr. :  the  great  European 
artist,  509. 

Liddel,  John:  trial  of,  020,  022. 

LtlSthilakam :  98,  114;  roign  of 
Kotha  M&rt'h&udn  Vnrmn  roferrad 
in,  92,  93. 

Linlithgow,  Marquis  of  :  visit  to 
Travancorc,  780-781, 

Logan,  Mr.:  34,  43,  245,  249;  on 
KSraJSlpat'hi  and  Kerala  Mfth&th* 
myam,  2;  on  the  immigration  of 
Namputhiris  oto.,  14  ;  on  tho 
limits  of  Keraja,  29;  on  the  indc- 
pendonco  of  Itolat’hiris,  3(1,  45; 
on  copper  plato  grants,  54,  55; 
on  the  relationship  of  Kolat'hiris 
and  Travaneoro,  122;  on  tho  inci¬ 
dent  at  Anjengo  and  Attingal, 
246  ;  on  land-tax  in  ancient 
KSraJa,  32. 

London  Exhibition :  Travaneoro 
takes  part  in,  569, 590. 

London  Mission  Society:  activo  pro¬ 
tection  to,  083;  memorials 


send  by,  to  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment,  572  ;  placed  on  a  strong 
footing,  538- 

Lopo  Soares:  Portuguese  Governor, 
153. 

Lorenzo :  wreaks  vengeance  on 
Quilon,  148. 

Lothian,  A.  O.  :  773. 

Lnusiuna:  Trnvnncore  ivory  clmir  at 
tho  world's  fair  at,  569, 

Lunar  dynasty:  42. 

Lunatic  Asylum  :  678  ;  establish- 
montof,  605. 

Lushingtou,  Governor  of  Madras  ; 
visit  to  Travaneoro  by,  5  19. 


M 

Macaulay,  Col.  :  47,  401,  403,  407, 
481,  489,  496,  500,  623,  562  ;  aot 
of,  condemned,  493495 ;  attempted 
murder  of,  476:  B&bir&ma  Varma 
requests  tlm  roeall  of,  472-473, 
496:  crushing  of  the  insurgents  hy, 
490-491;  enquiry  into  hy,  of  the 
olninnt  of  Kerala  Varma,  GOO ; 
gives  protection  to  Kunjukrishna 
MPnOn,  474;  opinion  about  Vcdu 
Thampi,  47 (  ;  Paliyat’hu  Adhan 
against,  474-475;  requests  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance.  475  ;  resentment 
against,  468;  resorts  to  intimida¬ 
tion,  469;  treaty,  459-462;  support 
to  Vflu  'Ihampi  by,  450-459. 

Mao  Dowel,  Major  Gonoral ;  461. 

Mao  Dowoll,  British  Resident :  529. 
influonco  on  Cochin,  542. 

Mao  Gregor,  Mr.  Athol  :  635. 

Mackenzie,  G.  T-:  British  Resident, 
on  tho  distribution  of  property  in 
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the  State,  669;  on  the  Medical 
Department,  678;  on  the  agitation 
against  the  Christians,  183. 

Madava  Rao,  Raja  Sir  T.:  622,  G46f 
664;  advice  given  to  Maharaja  by, 
to  abolish  pepper  monopoly,  593 j 
appointed  Peishkar,  671;  appoin¬ 
ted  acting  Dewan,  582;  appreci¬ 
ation  of,  610,611,  611-614;  article 
on  tbo  career  of,  634;  bronze 
statue  of,  616;  educational  reforms 
of,  605-006;  grapples  with  the 
situation  in  South  Travancoro, 
584-689;  high  praise  for,  615,  616  ; 
insignia  of  K-C.S.L  of,  608;  on  the 
right  of  the  Travanoore  courts 
over  British  subjects,  620-021  ;  res¬ 
ponsibility  of,  in  the  Interportal 
Convention,  600;  tribute  to  Rama 
Varma,  415;  ViSakham  ThirunaJ 
received  tuition  from,  634. 

MadhavaRao  ;  a  Maratha  chieftain, 
392- 

Madbava  Rao,  V.  P.  :  700  ;  work 
of,  697-699;  on  Travancoro  ad¬ 
ministration,  690;  on  Assembly, 
683-684;. on  the  dedication  of  the 
State,  349;  presides  over  the  Silver 
Jubilee  celebration  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  698;  procedure  of  settlement 
modified  by,  653- 

Madipparampu  Ksyikkal  :  297. 

Madras  ;  367,  394,  395,  676;  civic 
reception  to  H.  H-  Sri  Chithra 
Thirun&J,  750;  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  supports  Nawab,  371 ; 
foundation  of,  195  ;  treaty  of, 
385;  visit  to-  of  Ayilyam  ThirunaJ, 
607,  608,  610,  625  ;  of  Prince 
ViS&kham,  636  ;  -  of  Sri  Mulam 


ThirunaJ  704  ;  -  of  H.  -H.  Sri 
Chithra  ThirunaJ,  730. 

Madras,  Athenaeum  :  572;  article 
by  ViSakham  ThirunaJ  in,  634. 

Madras  Government  :  584,  591;  ad¬ 
vice  to  abolish  pepper  monopoly, 
580;  agreement  re.  Cochin  Har¬ 
bour,  601;  rc.  trade  relation,  595; 
appeal  to,  by  Cochin  on  the  Irin- 
jalakkuda  oaso,  64 L  ;  appreciation 
of,  oil  the  administration,  610-611; 
appreciation  of  Ayilyam  ThirunaJ , 
from,  602  ;  approval  by  -  of  the 
prompt  action  to  quell  rebellion, 
586-587;  -  on  the.  appointment  of 
Munro  as  Dewan,  505;  charges  laid 
before,  against  Munro,  594;  com¬ 
pliments  to  Seshiah  Sastri,  616  ; 
correspondence  with,  by  Tipu, 
415;  decision  of,  disapproval  by 
Viceroy,  62L-622;  desire  of,  to 
avoid  collision  with  Hyder,  377 ; 
information  given  by,  to  Court  of 
Directors  on  Travancore,  583  ; 
instruction  to  Cullen  to  investigate 
the  affairs  in  Travancore,  572-573; 
letter  to,  from  Court  of  Directors 
re.  Raja  Kcsava  Das,  448;  letter 
from,  re.  the  state  of  affairs  of  the 
State,  573-576;  loss  of  faith  on 
Yusuf,  367;  military  assistance  of, 
requisitioned  by  Col.  Maoanlay, 
475;  minutes  of  cousultations  of, 
587;  misrepresentation  of  matters 
to,  by  Cullen,  555  ;  praise  by,  of 
the  bravery  of  British  soldiers  at 
Cochin,  484;  presents  by,  of  Gold 
Medal  to  Ayilyam  ThirunaJ,  608; 
negotiation  by,  re.  trade,  690  ; 
officers  of,  deputed  to  arbitrate 
between  Maharaja  and  Nawab, 
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370;  'orders  io  conduct  enquiry 
'into  tho  purchase  of  Crangauoro 
and  Ayakklitta,  412 ;  orders  for  tho 
release  of  John  Liddol,  CIO.; 
proclamation  to  suppress  Vcdu 
Thampi,  480;  representation 
to,  by  Mahilriija,  41(1;  request  of  tho 
Maharaja  to,  recall  (ltd-  Macaulay, 
473;  Resident's  lottor  to,  on  tho 
rooallof  tho  subsidiary  force,  1547; 
sanction  by,  to  Travancnrc  for  tho 
reorganisation  of  the  army,  540- 
G41 ;  treatment  by,  of  Travuncoro 
in  tho  treaty  of  Soringupatam, 
439;  weak  and  irresolute  nature 
of,  375,  393,  397. 

Madras,  Governor  of ;  305;  compli¬ 
ments  to  Kama  Varma  by,  405; 
Cranganoro  and  Ayukkotfa  purcha- 
sed  with  tho  approval  of,  4(0; 
envoy  sent  to  Truvancoro  by,  404; 
M&rt'hfioda  Varma  corrcspomls 
with  tho,  334  ;  preparation  to 
punish  Tipu,  431  ;  readiness  to 
advise  Rama  Vnrnm,  495. 

Madras  High  Court :  533,  <i34,  Ut)l . 

Madras  Kerala  Association  :  address 
to  H.  H.  Sri  Chithra  Tlunmal,  750. 

Madras  Museum  plates  ;  (if. 

Madras  Presidency  :  073. 

Madras  School  of  Industrial  Arts  : 
ViSSkham  Tiurunal  Maharaja  in¬ 
stitutes  two  prizes  in,  030. 

Madras  Times:  artiolo  by  Sir  T- 
Madava  Rao  in,  040. 

Madras  University  :  Cullen  prize 
awarded  by,  590;  Curzon  prize, 
institution  of,  704;  Prineo  VisS- 
kham  appointed  Follow  of,  039. 

Madura  ;  187,  365,  380,  429;  capture 
of,  by  Muhammadans,  110;  citi¬ 


zens  of,  public,  address  presented 
to  Srt  Mulnni  Thirunil],  676, 
079  ;  deity  of,  1(>0;  destruction 
of,  by  Rftja  Rftja  I,  (54  ;  lvollam 
era  followed  in,  52  ;  Kumiji, 
on  the  frontier  of,  030;  land  tax 
in,  system  of  collection  of,  80  ; 
Muhammadan  garrison  in,  109  ; 
Nftynks  of,  08,  25(5.259;  NAyuk 
kingdom  of,  1 78;  origin  of  Truvan¬ 
coro  royal  house  in,  erroneous 
view,  43;  Poligars  of,  202,  375; 
political  condition  of,  108,  365; 
religious  ceremonies  performed  at, 
1  GO;  Siuiur  Amin  of,  Sadasivan 
Pillin',  00" ;  tomplo  image  of,  oarriod 
to  Kcraja,  102;  tour  in,  of  Mahftrftju 
Rftrna  Varma,  399  ;  Travuncoro 
independent  of,  192,  250;  weavers 
and  painters  of,  invited  to  settle 
in  Kutfftr,  439-140. 

Madura  Academy  :  22. 

Madura  Manual  :  23(5,  250. 

Magadha  :  disruption  of,  22;  king  of, 
(it. 

Magistracy  :  separation  of,  from 
police,  038. 

Magistrate  court  :  establishment  of, 

001. 

Mah&bali :  tradition  of,  1 8. 

MuhilhhSraUia  ;  references  to  Kfruja 
in,  8. 

Mahadfvur  Kftyil  :  at  Valiyaoh&la 
in  Trivandrum,  OH. 

MahAdfva  Aiyar  :  on  Manalikkara 
inscription,  34. 

Mah&r&jas  of  Travuncoro  :  desoond- 
ants  of  Clitras,  41-43  ;  only  rulers 
who  assume  tho  title  of  Ivula- 
Sokhara  PerumAl,  43;  always  allies 
of  British  Government,  55. 
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Maharajadhiraja  paramegwara  :  title 
of  Ravi  Varma,  104. 

Maharaoi  Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi 
Water  Works  :  700. 

Mahavamsa  :  63. 

Mahayana  :  creed  of,  38. 

Mahe  :  capture  of,  by  English,  393; 
French  at,  supply  Mart'handa 
Varma -with  arms  etc.  279;  French 
return  to,  from  the  country  of  the 
Zamorin,  386  ;  French  begin  their 
trade  in,  304. 

Mahendragiri :  16. 

Mahfuz  Khan  :  441;  governor  of 
Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  366; 
defeat  of,  334;  proceeds  to  Tinne¬ 
velly,  333;  steps  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of,  365;  trials  of,  to  wean  the 
Maharaja  from  the  English,  .•  66  ; 
understanding  brought  about  by, 
between  Nizam  an  Hyder,  3-14. 

MahishaSikhamaninaliur  :  village  of, 
(Chirayinkll),  209. 

MahOdayapattacana :  ancient  seat  of 
Ghtras,  73;  capital  of  Raja4ekhara 
Varman  at,  67;  Chsra  kings  reign¬ 
ing  at,  46;  dignitary  of,  47  ;  Venad 
always  independent  from,  58. 

Mahodayapuram :  290. 

Mabudul  Mulk  Mahumud  Daula  ; 
a  title  of  Dawan  Thampi  Iravi, 
498. 

Makayiram  ThirunaJ  :  Prince,  death 
of,  399. 

Makayiram  ThirunaJ  ;  Prince,  son  of 
Parvathi  Bayi,  death  of,  632. 

Makayiram  Thirun&J :  Rani  of  Attin- 
gal,  220,  226,  228  ;  death  of,  228. 

Makkat'hayam  ;  system  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  271. 

Malabar :  14,  15,  30,  36,  47,  48,  26S, 
379,  381,  704  ;  administration  of 


a  portion  of,  by  British^  officers, 
494;  affairs  in,  at  the  time '  of 
Tipu,  401  ;  Ali  Baja,  the  only 
Muhammadan  chief  in,  267;  Bhas- 
kara  Eavi  Varma’s  territories  in, 
58;  chiefs  of,  401,  531  ;  chiefs  of, 
taken,  to  Travancore,  412,  430  ; 
chiefs  of,  many  supporters  to  . 
Dutch  among,  2^3;  communication 
with,  between  Tinnevelly,  513; 
country  of,  436  ;  descent  of  Hyder 
into,  331  ;  descent  of  Tipu  into, 
407;  Dutch  in,  relation  with,  194- 
202;  finds  of  Roman  coins  in,  11; 
fugitives  from,  to  Travancore,  402, 
403  ;  invasion  of,  by  Hyder,  378- 
383,  386-388  ;  by  Tipu,  402-405; 
mixture  of  races  in,  13;  Mysore 
forces  in,  386;  Nayars  of,  9;  offi¬ 
cers  commanding  British  forces  in, 
475;  people  of,  Tipu’s  Procla¬ 
mation  to,  402;  political  divisions 
of,  266-267;  political  geography 
of,  65;  Portuguese  in,  policy  fol¬ 
lowed  by,  151  ;  -  become  a  danger 
to  security,  193;  princes  of,  43, 
146,  263,  320,  341,  356,  401;  prin¬ 
cipal  kingdoms  of,  287;  province 
of,  robbers  in,  548  ;  queen  of,  182  ; 
Rajas  of,  152,  436  ;  Raja  of  Edap- 
palli  in,  153  ;  settlement  of,  430- 
431  ;  Tipu  enters  in,  395  ;  unin¬ 
terrupted  custom  of,  534;  Van 
Imhoff  sont  to,  301;  wars  in,  382. 

Malabar  Coast  :  37 ;  Bhkgavathi 
worship  in,  24  ;  cholera  in,  625  ; 
Dutch  abafidon  political  sujft'e- 
macy  id,  265;  export  from,  in 
ancient  times,  10;  trade  settle¬ 
ments  in,  53- 

Maladives  :  Velu  Thampi’a  relations  • 
transported  to,  492. 
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MalainSd  :  Ghcrae  anti  Pkodyas  in, 
73;  different  from  Veo&d,  66-67  ; 
K&jaaekhara,  Varrnan  king  of,  66. 
Malankara':  St.  Thomas  lands  at,  39. 
Malaya  :  capture  of,  by  Dutch,  195. 
Malayans  :  514. 

Malayfinkujam  ;  villngo  of,  3(14,  570. 
Malik  Kafur  :  101^  102,  103,  104, 

100,  11  1;  erroneous  view  that  lie 
overran  Chsras,  110;  holp  of, 
sought  by  Sundara  P&ndya,  100- 

101. 

Malik  Naib  :  110. 

Malian  Pillai  :  492;  charges  against, 
Col.  Munro  by,  504. 

Malian  Sankaran  :  34,231;  settle¬ 
ment  ofliocr,  344-345. 

Maltby,  E.  N.,  British  Resident  : 
581, 590,  593, 034,  030;  on  Utkram 
ThirunSj  Mahflrftja,  591 . 

M&tnpaJli  plate  :  50,  8(1. 

Muoakk&d  :  Muhammadans  at,  217, 
229. 

Manakudi :  .1.88,  239. 

MaJjalikkaru  :  inscription  at,  33. 
Manalur  :  290. 

Mfina  Venkitapathi  :  258. 
M&nuvikrama  Kula6skhara  Porumft] : 
544. 

MSnavIra  :  reinstatement  of,  115. 
Mangajamanjari  :  709. 

Mangaloro  :  410;  capture  of,  by  Eng¬ 
lish,  385;  by  Tipu,  386;  treaty 
of,  398,  408;  violation  of  tho 
treaty  of,  402. 

Ma^atty  :  267. 

Mamgrftmam  :  guild  of,  46,  53- 
Manilla  tobacco  :  030. 

Maoimala  bridge  :  675. 

#  Manimangalam  :  inscription  at,  07. 
Manimekhala  :  19. 

Mankamm&J :  237.238;  alleged  in- 


• 

asiou  of,  230-238. 

Mann&nkaitfnin  :  714. 

MSnnar:  treaty  of,  309-310,  310. 

Mann&rkoyil  :  temple  at,  157'. 

Manner,  chief  of :  reinstatement  of, 
431. 

Mauuati  :  chieftain  of,  4 90;  Vein 
Than) pi  takes  refuge  at,  492. 

Munool,  Horn  :  king  of  Portugal, 
policy  of,  137;  tho  fort  at  (Ionian 
called  after,  1 40. 

Mam'rania  Thampuril(fi  :  444. 

Maimshyam  :  5 1  9. 

M&ppila  bandit!  i  :  430. 

M&pr&utiin :  the  Zumorin’s  army 

Mara  math  Department:  inauguration 

Mftrunohaduymi  :  defeat,  of  Karu- 
nau(iai)  by,  01;  insoriiitiou  of,  01 ; 
light  with  Chcra  army  near  V ilin- 
jam,  74. 

Marathas  :  English  roeoivc  detach¬ 
ments  from,  425;  Hyder  and,  377, 
383-384,  392-393;  threatened  in¬ 
vasion  of,  395. 

M&ravurman  Arikfsari:  encounter  of, 
with  tho  Ohcra  king,  3(i>  attack  on 
Koff&r  by,  51. 

M&rtivarman  KulnSckhara  :  98,  103, 
108,  1 1.8:  last  years  of,  (IK). 

Mftravarma  Kajasimha  :  Pftudyan 
king,  <lofcat  of,  by  Pur&nthaka 
Chnltt,  58,  03. 

Mftravarinan  Sri  Vallabha.-  79-<30; 
ThribhuvanadPvi  tho  wife  of,  <80. 

Maravas  :  view  that  Mitrt’h8.nda 
Varma’s  army  consisted  of,  270- 
271. 

Marohand  :  308. 

Marco  Polo,  Travels  of :  8  ;  visit  of, 
to  Quilon,  112. 
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Marignolli  of  Florence  :  on  Quilon, 
112:  on  the  religious  toleration  of 
Travancore,  113. 

Marine  Biology  :  department  of,  779. 

Markandeyapur&nam  :  mention  of 
Kerala  in,  9, 

Marketing  officers  :  783. 

Marth&odadevodayam  :  by  Pan- 
thajam  Kerala  Varma,  224. 

MSrthSndan  Cbempafcaraman  :  com¬ 
mander  of  the  military  forces,  474. 

M&rthapda  Iravi  Varma  :  Ilarnba 
record  of,  185. 

Mart'handa  Pillai,  Aiyappan  :  281, 
349;  occupation  of  Trichar  by,  300- 

M&rt'handavarma  r  byC.  V.  Raman 
Pillai,  224. 

M&rVh&nda  Varma :  124-125. 

Mart'h&nda  Varma,  Sakalakala :  149. 

Mart'h&nda  Varma  :  writ  issued  by 
in  682  M.  E.,  151. 

Mart'h&nda  Varma :  head  of  Ohirava 
in  729  M.E.,  173. 

Mart'h&nda  Varma  :  181. 

Mart'h&nda  Varma  ;  {655  M.  E.) 

Varkala  inscription  of,  132-133. 

M&rt’handa  Varma  :  (678  M.  E.), 
134. 

M&rt'h&nda  Varma,  the  Great :  205, 
211,  255,  261,  360,  361,  441,  444, 
446,  451,  508,  516,  517,  642,  544, 
561,  565;  accession  of,  condition  of 
Travancore  during  the,  262-266; 
-political  divisions  of  Malabar  dur¬ 
ing  the,  266-208;  -  adoption  by, 
from  IColat'hun&d,  347  ;  -  annex¬ 
ation  of  -  Ampalappula,  318  ;  Ka- 
yamkulam,  316,  317  ;  -Ko${&rak- 
kara,  301,  303;  -  Vatakkumkttr, 
Thekkumknr,  and  Mlnac'hil,  318, 
319  ;  -  as  a  man,  353  ;  assumes 
direct  control  over  Attingal  queen- 


dom,  282,  299,  300  ;  buys  off  the 
Muhammadan  invaders,  306-307; 
commencement  of 'the  reign  of, 
268;  conspiracy  against,  280  ; 
Coohin  treaty  with,  326,  331  j 

Cochin  seeks  the  help  of,  331;  con¬ 
dition  of  south  India  during,  332  ; 
conquest  of  Karappuram  by,  324  ; 
dedication  of  the  State  to  Sri 
Padmanabha  by,  347,  349,  530  - 
defeats  the  Dutch  at  Colachel,  303, 
306 ;  defeats  Dutch  a  second  time, 
308;  Dutch  peace  conference  with, 
310,  316;  Dutch  treaty  with,  320, 
322;  estimate  of,  353-357  ;  excep¬ 
tional  importance  of,  266  ;  help 
sought  by  Hyder,  329 ;  infliots 
defeat  on  Dutch  and  Elayedat'hu 
swnriipam,  303  ;  interview  with 
Van  Imhoff,  302,  303  ;  Kayam- 
kujam  treaty  with,  309;  Kalakkad 
added  to  Travancore  by,  334  ; 
last  days  of,  350  ;  patron  of  arts 
and  letters,  351,  352  ;  policy  of 
continued  by  R&ma  Varma,  437  ; 
signing  the  document  of  friendship 
with  English,  252  ;  -  Rama  Varma 
consults  with,  256  ;  privileges  to 
Brahmans  by,  338,  339  ;  quelling 
troubles  in  the  eastern  frontier  by, 
306,  307  ;  quelling  of  rebellion  by, 
328,  329  ;  reforms  of  -customs, 
346  ;  -  land  revenue,  344,  345  ; 
-  military  reforms,  269,  270,  340. 
344; -public  works,  339,  340  ;  -Sri 
Padman&bhasw&mi  temple,  <337, 
338;  -trade,  315;  -village  and  dis¬ 
trict  administration,  346-347  ; 
reign  of,  262,357  ;  relation  with 
the  English,  334,  337 ;  -  Caraatio| 
332,  334  ;  religious  toleration  of, 
349;  seizure  of  -Karuu&gappajli 
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by,  278;  -Kotf&rakkara  by,  279  ; 
-  Nedumangad  by,  279  :  standing 
army  of,  270,  27.1  ;  victory  over 
Coohin,  325  ;  victory  over  Mnhfu/. 
Khan,  334 ;  war  with  K&yamku- 
Jam,  278,  270  ;  war  with  Quilon, 
278,  279 ;  the  Znmorin  defeated 
by,  329,  331. 

M&rt'h&mla  Vnrma,  Utlirmn  Thiru- 
nal :  545,  502;  abolition  of  popper 
monopoly  by,  579-581:  adoption 
by,  from  Mavidikkara,  582  ■.  amoli- 
oration  of  slaves  by,  507-508  ; 
attacks  on  tko  administration  of, 
572.578;  boundary  lino  bobweon 
Travancoro  and  Timiovolly  defined 
during  the  reign  of,  571);  death  of 
tho  consort  of,  590:  demise  of,  591; 
disturbances  in  S,  Travancoro, 
583,  589;  ostimato  of,  592;  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  of,  500,  570-671; 
help  to  British  Government,  578, 

Mavt’h&nda  Tama,  ASwathi  Thiru- 
nfil:  birth  of,  032:  death  of,  705. 

Mkrt'h&nda  Vnrmn,  Uthr&dam  Thi- 
run&l,  H.  H.  EJaya  B&ja:  birth  of, 
708;  the  chief  cub,  791;  Hon.  rank 
of  Lieut.  Col.  conferred  on,  759: 
opening  of  Alwaye  bridge  by,  790; 
President  of  the  Trivandrum  Boat 
Club,  790;  Thirum&dampu  of,  782; 
tour  to  Europe,  747-750  ;  tour  to 
North  India,  754  ;  tour  to  Madras, 
770  ;  tour  to  East  Indies,  770-773. 

Martin,  Er-  Peter  ;  236;  acoount  of 
the  Badaga  inoursions  by,  232- 
234. 

Martin,  J.  R.  :  738. 

Marugataoheri  ;  Kandan  Thiru- 
vikraman  of,  87. 

Marumakkaf  hay  am  :  27,  274,  670, 

718, 


Marumnkbat'hfiynm  Law :  peculiar 
rule  of,  284,  374. 

Mnrunkiir  ;  temple  established  by 
Sakalakalil  Mftrt'handa  Vurnnv  at, 
149. 

MaruthnmaU  ;  Atbic'ha  R&tnan  of, 
83. 

Mnmthilr  :  battle  of,  51 . 

Mam  van  -Sabir  I4o  ;  53, 

Masulipatfttn  ;  202;  factory  ut,  195. 

Mh{abhilpatlu ;  325.320. 

Matiunpimkr  :  211,  719,  22)1,  256, 
273,  280. 

Milfat'humkara  ;  original  scat  of  the 
Cochin  royal  family  at,  325;  B&in- 
ayynn  takes  possession  of,  320. 

Match  factories  :  at  Thenmala,  784. 

Mateor,  Samuel  :  view  of,  re-  tho 
origin  of  the  Travancoro  ruling 
family,  43. 

Mafbat'hil  I’ilJnm&r:  ofiicers  of  the 
Sri  Padnmnftbhaswftmi  temple, 
206;  not  KttuvIJtil  Pijlnm&r,  206. 

Mathows,  Genera.)  ;  397. 

MatUlakum  :  records  preserved  in, 
288,  292,  343. 

Mfit'hfl  Tharakan  ;  448,  450  ;  attach¬ 
ment  of  tho  lands  of,  448,  450, 
472;  cacapo  of,  to  Anjongo,  452; 
publicly  flogged  and  ears  out.  off, 

Mat’hfir  I’apikkar  ;  betrayal  by,  317- 
318. 

MatJftnoht-ri  ;  bridge  at,  483. 

MSvflikknra :  312,  457;  adoption 
from,  582,  700;  Buddhist  relies 
at,  37;  fort  at,  repair  of  the,  341 ; 
headquarters  of  the  Commeroial 
Department  at,  346;  inscription  at, 
87;  Kc-raja  Varma  Raja  of,  473; 
official  buildings  at,  440;  official 
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residence  of  R&mayyan  at,  349; 
peace  conferences  with  the  Dutch 
at,  310  ;  royal  family  at,  706; 
soldiers  from,  344;  treaty  of,  320- 
322,  324,  326;  warehouse  at,  513; 
Zilla  Court  at,  515. 

MSvelikkara  Raja  :  499. 

Mayne,  John  D.:  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  Travancore  Courts  over  Euro¬ 
pean  subjects,  621. 

Me  Leod,  Captain  ;  487,  540. 

Mead,  Rev.  :  judge  of  the  Zilla  Court 
at  Nagerooil,  539. 

Meadows.  General :  426,  431. 

Medical  Department  :  reorganisation 
of,  630. 

Megasthanes  :  mentions  Thrppuni- 
t'hura  as  a  port,  6;  refers  to  Clieras 
and  Nayars,  9. 

Melput'hur  Bhattathiri :  352. 

Memoir  of  Travancore  ;  522. 

Mercara  :  seizure  of,  by  Hyder,  385. 

Metrans  :  territorial  jurisdiction  of, 
defined,  538. 

Midac'hi  :  a  kind  of  tax,  33. 

Midalam:  capture  of,  by  Dutch,  303. 

Military  Department  :  reorganis- 
ation  of,  694;  thrown  open  to 
members  of  all  communities,  759. 

Mill,  James  :  Comments  by,  462. 

Mlnachi)  ;  annexation  of,  319. 

Mint  :  construction  of,  618. 

Minto,  Lord  :  aot  of  Maoaulay  con- 
detnned  by,  493-494;  visit  to,  Sri 
Malam  ThirunaJ  Maharaja,  704. 

Mirza  Ismail,  Sir  :  726. 

Missionary  Societies  :  567,  678. 

Mithranandapuram  :  old  temple  at, 
87. 

Moens  ;  389,  391;  interviews  Travan, 


core  minister  at  Cochin,  391;  ob¬ 
servation  of,  on  the  treaty  of 
Mav§likkara,  321-322. 

Moodemiah  alias  Muhammad  Minah: 
332,  382;  comes  to  Travancore, 
333;  joined  by  forces  of  Puli  The- 
van,  334  reconveyance  of  Kalak- 
kad  to  Travancore  by,  333;  return 
from  Travancore  of,  333  :  super¬ 
seded  by  MahfuzKhan,  333. 

Moplas  :  583. 

Morison,  Col  :  546,  549. 

Mornington,  Earl  of  :  441. 

Motley,  J.  L.  :  on  the  commerce  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  137. 

Mudagberry  ;  423. 

Mndgal  :  166,  168. 

Muhammad  Ali:  Nawab  of  Carnatic, 
384;  anger  of,  at  the  conduct  of 
MarthaDda  Varma,  334;  French 
promise  for  the  deposition  of, 
366;  powerless  position  of,  365; 
sends  Mahfuz  Khan  to  supersede 
Moodemiah,  333:  success  of,  in 
thwarting  the  friendship  of  English 
and  Hyder,  313;  visit  of,  to  Tinne- 
velly,  369. 

Muhammadans  :  advent  of,  into 
Malabar,  15,  39;  alienation  of,  by 
Gyfford,  248;  attack  by,  on  Portu¬ 
guese,  155;  attack  on  Travanoore 
never  successful,  110-111;  capture 
by,  of  Tanjore,  307;  conversion  of, 
by  Portuguese,  153;  dispute  bet¬ 
ween  Anjengo  factors  and,  247; 
education  of,  674 ;  efforts  of,  to  fan 
the  enmity  between  Zamorin  and 
Portuguese,!  38  exemption  of,  from 
virut'hi  service,  537;  extinction  of 
Pandyan  power  by,  105,  159;  help 
of,  sought  by  Sundara  Pandya,  100, 
103;  help  to  Zamorin  by,  152; 
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insult  from  Portuguese,  183;  in¬ 
vasion  of,  160,  362:  loyalty  of, 
239:  Portuguese  plunder  the  ships 
of,  139;  Portuguese  at  war  with, 
139;  put  to  death  the  Portuguese 
at  Quilou,  1 47  ;  raid  in  south 
India,  100,  tiH,  102:  receive  gener¬ 
ous  treatment  from  Miirtlhanda 
Varmn,  349  ;  trade  in  Malabar 
controlled  by,  133,  133:  virtorii'H 
over,  139-.  ‘vengeance  on  Portu¬ 
guese  weakened  by,  M7. 

Muhammadan  families  of  Malabar  : 
443. 

Muhammadan  invaders  :  bought  oil, 
30  V. 

Muhamad  Minah:  x.r  Miiodeniiuh. 

Muhammadan  soldiers  :  31 7. 

Muhammad  Yusuf  Khan  :  303. 

Mukhdom  Ali ;  378:  indemnity 

to  Zumorin,  .'Si's) ;  murder  of,  395. 

Mukicuvas  :  abolition  of  poll-tax  on, 
314  ;  collection  of  money  by  load- 
ora  of,  prohibited,  333. 

Mukundnmfda:  36. 

Mummudie'hola  :  a  title  of  Hftjaruja, 

39. 

Mumraudi.shoiantdlur :  K<'d(.Sr  named 
as,  59,  03. 

Munarnpam  :  60!.  ;  British  army  at, 
417. 

Municipalities  :  in  British  India,  OSD, 

Municipal  Act  :  73  * . 

Municipal  Councils  :  6S;s. 

Munro,  Dob:  529,  532,  562  ;  assumes 
charge  of  Dovvan,  595  ;  conlidonco 
in,  placed  by  Raid  Oauri  Lakshin; 
Bftyi,  503  ;  -enquiry  into  by,  on 
the  claims  of  rival  claimants 
to  the  throne,  363  ;  exaggerated 
accounts  by,  of  the  evils  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  theState,  590-509; 
grants  to  C.  M.  8.  by  llftni  at  the 


* 

instunco  of,  33 9:  introduction  by,  of 
the  system  of  administration  vogue 
in  British  India,  509-511  ;  misun¬ 
derstandings  with  liftman  M?n0n, 
527  ;  on  tlio  religious  toleration  of 
Bftnj  Piirvathi  Bavi,  540 ;  order 
issued  by,  permitting  women  of 
lower  elasses  to  wear  jackets,  583  ; 
reforms  of  -  agricultural,  511; 

-  Devuswam,  519.521,;  -judicial, 
514-517;  -land  revenue,  51 1-512-. 

-  police,  517-519-  -trade,  513-514; 
relieved  of  duties  of  Dmviui,  524  ; 
retaliation  of  'Pham pi  Trim  on, 
504-595  ;  retirement  of,  528 ; 
scheme  of  judicial  administration, 
569  :  work  of,  521-534. 

Munro  Island  :  resumption  of,  721- 

Mnnm,  Sir  Hector  :  394. 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas  :  31. 

MunsilT’s  Courts :  establishment  of, 
650-551  Civil  Courts  Act  relating 
to,  639  invested  with  small 
cause  jurisdiction,  639. 

Muppidi  Sftyukn;  115,  116,  117. 
Murajapam  ;  368,  539,  353,  499,  025, 

Mnsgravo :  42(1. 

Mushika  Klmndam;  4. 

Muthnliyftr  of  AlnUiyupftndipuram : 

Mut'hnnftyinftrvifu:  the  edict  at,  172. 
Mut’hu  Pillai :  besiege  of  Itorflanam- 
kOppu  by,  243. 

Mut'hu  Pillai  :  453  .  confinement  of, 
457. 

Mut’huswfimi  Aiynr,  Mon.  Justice; 
62:-i. 

Mut'huvairavan,  Sankaran  :  450  ; 

banishment  of,  463. 

Mutfam :  TO. 

Mutukunnu  ;  302. 
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MuvSttupula  :  bridge  at,  675  ;  fort 
at,  341  ;  virgin  lands  in,  655. 

Mnziris  :  6,  10,  20,  23,  25. 

Myladi :  the  London  Mission  at,  538. 

Mylapore  :  646. 

Mysore  :  162,  355,  381,  429  ;  armies 
of,  265  :  geographical  position  of, 
377  ;  invasion  from,  .352,  356  ; 
kingdom  of,  412  ;  Maharaja  of, 
interview  of  Sri  Malam  with,  704  ; 
military  preparation  made  in,  405; 
northern  districts  of,  392  ;  Palgkat 
of  great  importance  to,  395  ;  pri¬ 
soners  of  war  from  Malabar  taken 
to,  387  ;  promise  of  the  Raja  of 
Cochin  to  make  Travancore  a 
feudatory  of,  404;  quelling  the 
insurrection  and  seizing  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of,  378  ;  Baja  of,  Hyder 
becomes  the  master  of,  377  ;  re¬ 
turn  to,.-  of  Hyder,  385,  394  ;  -  of 
Tipu,  396  ;  usurper  of,  354,  384 
visit  of  Sri  Mularn  ThirnnfU  to, 
704. 

Mysore  army :  376,  379,  386,  390, 
443. 

Mysore  cavalry  :  376. 

Mysore  forces  in  Malabar  :  386. 

Mysore  Gazetteer :  author  of,  72, 
108,  168- 

Mysore  State  ;  690, 

Mysore  troops  :  389,  413,  417. 

Mysore  war  :  385. 


N 

Nadars :  343;  writ  to  redress  the 
grievances  of,  151. 

Nadar  women :  586. 

Naduvali ;  32. 


Nagalpore ;  razing  of,  by  Bijapur 
soldiers,  166. 

Nagam  Aiya,  V. ;  141,  211,  214,  217, 
218,219,249,260,  282,  290,291, 
307,  3l0,  3J 7,  328,  34h  accepts 
Narasappayya’s  conquest,  236, 
237:  accepts  Logan’s  version  of 
incidents  at  Attingal,  246;  extracts 
of  Mudaliyar  reoords,  givon  by,  34; 
on  peace  offering  by  Vira  Keraja 
Yarma,  76-77  ;  on  AlwarkSyil  in¬ 
scription,  127  ;  on  Adithya  Varma, 
125;  on  the  burning  of  the  Palace 
etc.,  215,  223  ;  on  Chtra  Udaya 
Martfhaoda  Varma,  129;  on  copper 
plates,  47;  on  the  date  of  Kama 
Marthanda  Varma,  129  ;  on  the 
date  of  Udaya  Marthanda  Varma, 
80- SI;  on  the  date  of  assassination 
of  Kerala  Varma,  234;  on  the  date 
of  adoption  from  Kolat'hiri  family, 
121;  on  the  incident  at  Alleppey, 
478-480  ;  on  the  invasion  of  Thiru- 
mala,  188  ;  on  Jayasiinha  II  and 
co-regents,  149,  ICO  ;on  the  object* 
of  Ettuvlijil  Piiiamar,  210;  on  the 
poisoning  of  Adithya  Varma,  218; 
on  the  privileges  to  Mat'kur  Panik- 
kar,  318;  on  the  management  of 
the  Sri  Padmanabkaswami  temple, 
205  ;  on  Rama  Udaya  Marthanda 
Varma,  123-124;  on  the  retreat  of 
Tipu,  41 S  ;  on  UmadSvi  and 
Jayasimha,  93;  reference  to  Chem- 
paka  Adithya  Varma  by,  130; 
view  that  the  king  had  little  autho- 
rity  over  the  temples,  207  ;  view 
that  Mart'haoda  Varma’s  army 
was  composed  of  Maravas,  270- 
27 1 ;  view  that  Quilon  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom,  274 ;  view  that 
Rama  Varma  entered  into  alliance 
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with  Madura,  258;  view  that  Rama 
Varma  was  oo-regeut  of  Udaya 
Mart’handa  Varma,  181;  view  that 
Ravi  Varma  ruled  only  up  to  780 
M.  E„  185;  view  that  Ravi  Varma 
was  alive  in  1316  A.  D.,  116  ;  view 
that  Sri  Devadaran  Keraja  Var¬ 
ma  was  the  successor  of  Udaya 
Mart-handa  Varma,  84  ;  view  that 
there  were  two  Ravi  Varmas  and 
two  Unni  Keraja  Varmas,  18S  ; 
view  that  Travancore  ceded  Tinne- 
velly  District  to  Vijayanagar  after 
the  treaty  with  Vijhala,  179;  view 
.  that  Velu  Thampi  went  to  Kun- 
nat’hilr  to  save  himself,  490- 

Nagama  N&yak  ;  163, 164, 

Nagas  :  4,  15. 

Naga  worship  :  13,  15. 

Nagerooil  :  conference  at,  370;  de-. 
clared  conservancy  town,  679; 
grants  to  mission  at,  539;  invasion 
of,  306;  Jain  temples  at,  171; 
London  Mission  at,  538;  palace  at, 
273;  Sri  Mala  Rama  Varma  Te¬ 
chnical  Institute  at,  70 1 ;  transfer 
of  military  to,  519;  village  of, 
487;  Zilla  Court  at,  539. 

Nagercoil  Amma  Vldu  :  709, 

Nakkirar  :  51. 

N&layiraprabandka-m  :  26. 

Namputhiri  Brahmans  :  29,  36,  534, 
542,  544;  colonists  to  Malabar,  3 ; 
dislike  of  Sankaracharya  by,  39; 
first  people  to  settle  in  Malabar, 
14;  friendly  dealings  with  N&gas, 
15-16;  political  organisation  of, 
27-28;  privileges  given  to,  4. 

Nampathiri  Jenmios  :  unalienated 
lands  of,  455. 


Nampathiri  Ysgakshemasabtia  :  ad¬ 
dress  to  H.  H.  Sri  Chithra  Thiru- 
naj  by,  750, 

N&nchi  Kuravan  :  76. 

Nand  Raj  :  376. 

N&njan&d  :  65,  78  ;  authority  over, 
exercised  by  Kulat'hunga,  72.  75  ; 
bell-metal  trumpet  of,  408;  brass 
drum  of,  499;  conquest  of,  59,  74  ; 
df&akaval  at,  533  ;  fertile  plains 
of,  191;  formed  a  part  of  Vfn&d, 
78;  formed  a  portion  of  P&ndin&d, 
59  ;  granary  of  South  Travancore, 
661;  history  of,  60;  inhabitants  of, 
238;  inhabitants  of,  dislike  of 
Rama  Varma  by  the,  251;  invas. 
ion  of,  by  Thirumala,  191;  irrig¬ 
ation  works  at,  439;  irruption  into, 
by  free-lances,  259  ;  land  tax  re¬ 
duced  in;  604;  limits  of,  232;  Marfi- 
malh  Department  established  in, 
552;  Muhammadan  invaders  com¬ 
mit  depradation  in,  307;  N&nchi 
Kuravan,  76;  people  of,  233,  240, 
243,  244,  259,  559  ;  permanent 
occupation  of,  officers  in  charge 
of,  79;  rapid  spread  of  Christianity 
in,  583;  revenue  of,  258;  tracts  in, 
held  by  Chelas,  59  ;  unsettled 
state  of,  Vlra  Kerala  Varma 
takes  advantage  of  the,  76. 

Nanjanad  VelJ&Ja  Act:  718,  720. 

Nanjappayya :  minister  of  Cochin, 
523,  629. 

Nanoo  Pillai,  Dowan :  505,  627, 

628;  on  Munro,  522;  reforms  of, 
628-632  ;  retirement  of,  637- 

Napier,  Lord:  on  SirT.  Madava  Rao, 
609  610;  receives  Ayilyam  Thiru- 
nal  at  Madras,  608  ;  visits  Trivan¬ 
drum,  610. 
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Napier  Museum :  569,  617,  629. 

Narasappayya :  236,  257. 

Narasimha  :  134. 

Narasimba,  Saluva  Vira,  alias 
Chellappa  :  164. 

Nash,  Lieut :  423. 

Natavukur  remissions  :  536. 

Nattiuai  :  1 9. 

NsttukQttam  :  211. 

Nawab,  title  of  ;  conferred  on 
Muhammad  Habibullah,  766. 

Nayaks  of  Madura  :  49;  kingdom  of 
the,  178;  Poligars  of,  190;  subsi¬ 
diary  alliance  of  Travancore  with, 
not  true,  256-259. 

Nayanars  :  37. 

Nayar  Act :  amendment  of,  718-720. 

Nayar  aristocracy  :  355. 

Nayar  battalion  :  amalgamation  of, 

'  697;  disbanding  of,  491;  insur¬ 
rections  among  the,  458,  469. 

Nayar  Brigade  :  540-541,  549,  759. 

Nayar  community  :  consorts  of  the 
Maharajas  belong  to,  709. 

Nayars :  383,  388,  476  ;  attack 
by,  on  Portuguese,  155;  bulk  of 
soldiers  in  Travancore,  343;  de- 
scendants  of  Dravidians,  13  ; 
Dntch  opposed  at  Quilon  by,  197; 
early  inhabitants  of  Kerala,  13; 
help  rendered  by,  to  Moslems, 
139;  join  Mukhdom  Saheb  against 
Zamorin,  378  ;  judges  seleoted 
from, 515;  peculiarly  military  race, 
164,  165;  political  organisations 
of,  86;  people  of  paoific  habits, 
547;  rebellion  among  the,  387; 
reference  to,  by  Megasthanes,  9; 
resistance  offered  to  Hyder  by, 
379  ;  their  part  in  the  Vaikam 
Sathyagraha,  482. 


Nazir  Jung  :  376. 

Nedumangad  ;  280;  alleged  flight  of 
Umayamma  Rani  to,  220;  colla¬ 
teral  branch  of  the  royal  family 
at,  210;  danger  of  attack  on,  by 
Umayamma  Rani,  229;  kingdom 
of,  266:  ruler  of,  279;  ruling  family 
at,  255;  seizure  of,  by  Mart'handa 
Varma,  279;  Vira  Kerala  Varma 
of,  275;  Vira  Kerala  Varma 
returns  to,  229. 

Nedumchadayan:  ambiguous  recitals 
in  the  inscription  of,  62  ;  besieged 
by  Oheraarmy,  63-  his  invasion  of 
Venad,  62-63. 

Nedumohelian  ;  victory  of,  25. 

NedumkStta  :  362. 

Nedumpuram  :  palace  at,  279. 

NedumpurayQrnad  :  46. 

Neloynda  :  a  port  mentioned  in 

.  Periplus,  10. 

Nellikkotfa  :  defenders  of,  massacred 
by  the  troops  of  Heron,  333. 

Nelli t'hankavila  :  Mahfuz  Khan 
forced  to  return  to,  365  ;  Puli 
Thevan  the  Poligar  of,  333. 

Nellore  ;  100;  Ummini  Thampi 

banished  to,  505. 

Nelson  ;  does  not  mention  any 
invasion  of  Thirumala,  187;  on  the 
schemes  of  the  Nawab  of  Aroot 
against  Travancore,  396-307;  on 
Narasappayya’s  invasion,  236- 
237. 

Nerpatbi  :  a  tax,  33. 

Neryamangalam  ;  opening  of  a  road 
Via ,  714. 

Neryamangalam  bridge  :  763. 

Newall,  Col.;  disperses  three  corps 
of  Nayars,  482;  suoceeds  Mao 
Dowell,  530. 
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Newspaper  Act:  of  1101  M.  E.,  720- 

Neytha$65fi  Potti :  214- 

Neyy&btinkara  :  498,  571;  Kerala 
Varma’s  army  encamped  at,  239; 
Marth&nda  Varma,  prince  of,  252; 
Pulaya  riots  in,  707. 

Neyyur  ;  Dewan  NanooPillai  spends 
his  old  days  at,  637. 

Nicholson  :  on  roads  in  Travaueore, 
676. 

Nieuhoff,  John  :  197,  275,  287; 
Attinga)  described  by,  286;  a  -visit 
to  the  king  of  Travancore,  19S- 
200;  evidence  by,  192;  interview 
with  the  Rani,  201;  on  Travancore 
dynasty,  294  ;  on  Travancore 
soldierB,  341-342. 

Nilakauta  Sastri,  K-  A.  :  on  the 
Pandyas,  126;  on  the  conquest  of 
Par&nthaka  Pandya,  75;  on  the 
invasion  of  Telingana  Kujam,  76; 
on  Trivandrum  Museum  inscrip¬ 
tion,  62;  oil  Adithya  Choja  and 
Sthabu  Ravi,  73;  view  that  Vfra 
Ravi  Varma  was  a  tributary  of 
P&ndya  king,  79. 

Nilavari  :  431). 

Niotakara  bar:  31.7,  363;  bridge 
across,  723. 

Nintakara  estuary  :  477. 

Nithyanada  :  viotory  of  Ravi  Varma 
at,  138. 

Nizam  of  Hyderabad  :  allianoe  with 
Hyder,  393;  cajoled  by  Hyder, 
377;  English  receive  detachments 
from,  426;  European  generals  in 
the  employ  of,  343;  invasion  by, 
of  Mysore,  384;  looks  with  alarm 
at  the  schemes  of  Hyder,  383, 
makes  peaoe  with  the  English,  385; 
help  promised  by,  to  English,  426; 


representative  of  the  Moghul 
emperor,  375;  seeks  the  alliance 
of  the  English  by  ceding  N. 
Sircars,  384. 

Njavakkaffu  Karthas  :  MTnachil  un¬ 
der  the  rule  of,  1?  19- 
Nokes,  Dr.  G.  D.  :  767. 

Normal  School  :  605,  696. 

North  Arcot  :  Sonur  in,  64, 
Northbrook,  Lord  :  Viooroy  of  India, 
624. 

Northern  Sircars  :  ceded  to  the 
English  by  the  Nizam,  384. 
Norton,  John  Bruco  :  690,  634,  644- 
Nuniz:  a  contemporary  of  Acbyutha- 
deva  Raya,  .161;  does  not  mention 
Travancore  as  subordinate  to  Vija- 
yanagar,  163  ;  on  the  encounter  of 
Vijayanagar  with  Bijapur,  168;  on 
the  magniliconoe  of  Vijayanagar, 
1.12;  view  that  Travancore  was 
paying  tributo  to  Vijayanagar  not 
based  on  facts,  1.61. 


o 

Oakely,  Sir  Charles  :  Governor  of 
Madras,  432. 

Observatory  :  at  Trivandrum,  562. 
Goad  :  deities  in  the  templos  in,  352. 
Ootacamund  :  visit  of  Sri  Ohithra 
Thirun&l  to,  730. 

Ophthalmio  Hospital :  678. 

Oriental  Manuscripts :  Taylor  the 
compiler  of,  236. 

Oriental  Manusoripts  Department  : 
675- 

Oriental  Manusoripts  Library  :  779. 
Orissa  :  162,  375. 
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Orme,  Dr.  :  252  ;  ola  sent  to,  by 
Travancore  king,  249,  253  ;  terms 
stipulated  by,  accepted  by  Rani 
of  Attingal,  250- 

Ottakkal  Mandapam  :  in  Sri  Padma¬ 
nabha  temple,  337-338. 


P 

Paoheco,  Duarte  :  arrives  at  Quiion, 
.147;  disastrous  attack  on  Edap. 
pa[Ji  by,  542;  commandant  of  the 
Portuguese  garrison,  140 :  left  at 
Quiion  for  the  protection  of  the 
port,  146. 

P&Jhu  MQtftathu :  account  of  the 
escape  of  the  Rani  of  Attingal, 
259-260  :  History  of  Travancore 
by,  217;  no  mention  of  silver  plate 
treaty  by,  288  ;  on  the  date  of  the 
assassination  of  Ksraja  Varma, 
234  ;  on  the  object  of  the  visit  of 
Rama  Varma  to  Tricbinopoly, 
258  ;  wrong  versions  by,  214-216. 

Padmagarbham  :  in  1067  and  1069 
M.  E-,  703. 

Padmanabha  Mart'handa  Varma, 
Sri  Vlra  ;  92. 

Padmanabha  Menon.  K.  P.  :  accepts 
the  view  of  Logan  re.  the  inoidents 
at  Attingal,  246;  admission  that 
Kalat'hiri  Raja  and  Travancore 
line  belong  to  the  same  family, 
122;  historian  of  Cochin,  475;  fair- 
minded  on  the  inoident  at  Allep- 
pey,  480;  identifies  Chirava  with 
K.6yamkulam,297;on  KsralOlpat’hi, 
2;  on  the  political  organisations 
of  Nftyars,  86 ;  on  the  occupation 


of  Keraja-by  Nayars,  13,  14;  on 
the  occupation  of  Kerala  by  Nam- 
pQthiris,  14;  on  the  adoption  by 
Adithya  Varma,  121,  122;  on 
the  meagre  information  re.  native 
principalities,  282;  on  copperplate 
grants,  47;  on  the  part  played  by 
St.  Xavier  in  the  defeat  of  Vit- 
hala,  176;  on  the  marriage  of  Ravi 
Varma  KulaSekhara]  97;  styles  the 
Queen  of  Quiion  as  regent,  141; 
view  that  EHuvItfil  Piljamar  us. 
urped  the  power  of  the  king,  209; 
view  that  Quiion  branch  secured 
practical  independence,  276;  view 
that  Travancore  was  subordinate 
'  to  Vijayanagar,  178. 

Pad  man  Sbb  an  Chempakaraman 

Pillai  of  ParaStala  :  453. 

.Padman&bhan  SaDkaran  :  450. 

Padmanabhapuram  :  284;  BhSnu- 

vikrama  installed  at,  28  ;  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  State,  169,  228;  canton¬ 
ment  of,  344;  Ohola  inscription  at, 

•  non-existence  of,  65 ;  construction 
of  the  fort,  340  ;  fall  of,  4S8;  re¬ 
capture  by  MSrt'handa  Varma, 
273;  seizure  of,  by  Kerala  Varma, 
229;  inhabitants  of,  340;  inscrip¬ 
tion  at,  184;  mural  paintings  in 
temple  at,  352;  palace  at,  improv¬ 
ed,  339;  village  of,  84;  warehouse, 
513;  Zamorin  visits  R&ma  Varma 
at,  361;  Zilla  court  at,  515. 

Padmanabhapuram  Division  :  571; 
amalgamation  with  Trivandrum 
Division,  701. 

Padmanftbhapuram  Put'hanar  :  wid¬ 
ening  of,  661. 

Padmapurana  ;  mention  of  K§raja 

•  in,  9. 

Padre,  Er.  Rodrigo  :  146. 
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Paes  •  on  the  magnifioenee  of  Vijaya. 
nagar,  112-163. 

Painkuni  Uthsavam  :  inauguration 
of,  343. 

Palamootta  :  484,  486. 

Palanilam  :  removal  of  the  evils  of, 
remission,  659. 

PalaWi  R&jS.  :  494. 

Palatady:  garden  of,  285. 

Palghat  :  battle  at,  442;  brilliant 
part  played  by  Travanoore  army 
at,  429;  fort  at,  Hyder  orders  the 
building  of,  388;  capture  of,  by 
Col.  Fullerton,  397;  Nayars  of, 
378;  portion  of  the  territories 
of,  conquered  by  Zamorin,  378; 
reinstatement  of,  431;  turns  to 
Hyder  for  help,  378;  Tipu  ord¬ 
ers  his  army  to  march  to,  421. 

Palghatcherry  :  advance  on,  the  ob. 
jest  of  the  English,  395;  territory 
of,  405;  TravancoTe  oontingents 
co-operated  with  the  British  for¬ 
ces  at,  422,  426. 

Palghat  pass  :  378. 

Paliyat'hu  Aahan  :  196,  357  ; 

abandons  the  alliance  with  Velu 
Thampi,  484-485  ;  administers 
the  State  in  his  own  way,  474  ; 
conspires  with  Vf-lu  Thampi  to 
massacre  the  British  Resident  and 
bis  men,  475  :  invitation  extended 
to,  by  Velu  Thampi,  496  ;  at 
Suohlndram  temple,  358  ;  swears 
to  puDish  Macaulay,  474  ;  Velu 
Thampi  encouraging,  454. 

Paliyat’hu  Kami  Ac’han  ;  a  prisoner 
of  war  taken  from  Cochin,  325. 

PaJJakkal  :  temple  at,  institution  of 
by  Udaya  Mart’hacda  in,  170, 

Palla-tfhurut'hi :  478. 

Paljavas  ;  invasion  of,  58  ;  their 


superior  position  in  south  India, 
25. 

Pallikkettu;  of  H.H.  K&rt’hika  Thiru- 
nSl,  752-753  ;  of  H.  H.  Uthram 
Thirun&l,  780- 

Pailiport  ;  British  army  lands  at, 
417  ;  Government  assumes  direct 
management  of,  610  ;  the  Lepers’ 
house  at,  409. 

Pajlippuram:  Kut'hakapp&ttam  lands 
in,  656,  700. 

Palliv&sal  :  714-715. 

PalJivasal  Hydro- hlectric  Scheme  : 
762-763,  785. 

Pal-yanai  Selkelu  Kuftavan  :  Chera 
king,  20. 

Panakudi  :  172,  570. 

Panangavanam:  palace  of  Sri  Valla- 
bhan  ICOtha  at,  291  ;  R&mar 
Thiruvati’s  palace  at,  72. 

Panohayats  :  decisions  made  by, 
514  ;  institution  of,  713-714. 

PSndi  Perum&l  :  6. 

P&ndyas  :  162  ;  alleged  oonquest  of 
Cheras  by,  74-75  ;  Ay  kings 
subdued  by,  297  ;  become  the 
premier  power  in  south  India,  25  ; 
condition  of,  during  the  aoeession 
of  Ravi  Varma  KulaSekhara,  99, 
102  ;  condition  of,  between  1323 
and  1370  A.  D.,  126  ;  defeat  of, 
by  KarikalachC  i a ,  20  ;  extinction 
of,  by  Muhammadans,  159  ;  false 
belief  that  Travanoore  was  gener¬ 
ally  subject  to  the  authority  of, 
18;  Kalabhra  inter-regnum  in  the 
history  of,  25  ;  invasions  of, 
Travanoore  strong  enough  to 
resist,  49  ;  Madura  the  seat  of, 
43;  relation  with, of  Vsnftd,  50-51, 
58;  relation  of,  withRayi  Varma 
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Kulaftekhara,  97-98,  102-106  ; 

rule  of,  view  that  it  extended  over 
some  parts  of  Travaueore,  61; 
struggle  with  Cholas,  25;  subjuga¬ 
tion  of,  by  Udaya  Mftrthftnda 
Varma,  157;  by  Chojas,  159;  terri¬ 
tories  of,  77,  165  ;  territories  of 
KulaSekhara  Alwar  extended 
over  the,  26. 

Pftndyan  kftl  :  widening  of,  661. 

Pftndyan  king,  Parftnthaka :  70; 
Roman  soldiers  in  the  service  of, 
1 1 ;  seeks  the  help  of  KrishDadeva- 
rftva  against  Travancore,  164. 

P&odyan  Kingdom,  author  of  :  62, 
63. 

Pftndyan  kingdom;  162. 

Pftndya  dynasty  :  41. 

PftngOdu  ;  line  constructed  at,  694. 
military  headquarters  transferred 
to,  759. 

Panikkar,  K.  M.;  270-271. 

Panopoli  :  276. 

Paut&rappfttfam  lands;  657,  658. 

Pant&rappftttam  proclamation:  604. 

Panfftravaka  lands  :  holders  of,  693; 
Velu  Thampi’s  survey  included, 
455. 

Panthajam  :  267,  364  ;  history  of, 
544. 

Panthajam  family  ;  territorial  grants 
to,  from  Travancore,  82. 

Panthajam  Ksraja  Varma  :  224. 

Panthajftyani  Kollam  ;  64. 

Paper  Mill  at  Punalftr:  784. 

Paponetti  :  Dutch  proceed  to,  391  ; 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Sirdar 
Khan,  390;  Mysore  forces  march 

PftppanamkOdu  ;  arrival  of  the 
British  army  at,  489, 


Pappu  Thampi :  attempt  of,  to  seize 
the  throne,  271-273. 

Parakka  :  inscription  at,  181. 

Parftkrama  Pftndya-  ;  126. 

Paraliyftr:  151,  661. 

Parameswara  Aiyar,  Mahftkavi 
UllurS.:  224. 

Parameswaran  Pillai,  G".:  774. 

Parftnthaka  Pftndya  :  alleged  defeat 
of  the  Ohera  king  by,  75  ; 
encounter  with  the  Chera,  37  ;  a 
feudatory  of  the  Cholas,  75. 

Parftnthaka  ChOla  :  victory  over 
Mftravarman  Rftjasimha,  58  ; 
takes  possession  of  Kanyft- 
kumftri,  68. 

Parappan  arch  :  675. 

Parappar  ;  5. 

ParaSurfima  :  28  ;  story  of,  1-6,  16, 
17,  30. 

Parafturftmakshsthram  ;  3- 

Parafturftma  perumtheruvu  :  in¬ 
habitants  of,  149  ;  inscription  at, 
149, 151. 

Paravar:  exemption  granted  to,  171, 
172. 

Paravar  :  274,  316,  344,  447,  477. 

Parayas:  13,  514,  700. 

Parsees  :  516. 

PftrtfiivaSekharapuram  :  arrange- 
mentg  made  by  Ay  kings  at,  69  ; 
inscription  at,  33. 

Paru;  362. 

ParQr :  446,  543,  671 ;  advance  to,  of 
Col.  Cuppage,  481  ;  agreement  to 
give  over  the  tract  to  Travan¬ 
core,  331  ;  becomes  a  territory 
of  Travancore,  361;  garrison  at, 
475;  extensive  tract  in,  secured  by 
Nanjappayya,  529 ;  Nftyars  of, 
advance  of,  to  cantonment,  476 ; 
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principality  of,  267  ;  Tipu 
suggests  Raja  of  Cochin  to  lay 
claims  to,  403  ;  Z&morin’s  forces 
stationed  at,  359. 

Pariir,  Raja  of :  319;  acknowledges 
supremacy  of  Zamorin,  330  ;  sur¬ 
renders  sovereignty  to  Travanoore, 
364;  right  of  Travanoore  over, 
reoognised,  429-4.30;  taluk  of,  433. 

P&rvathi  Bayi,  Rani  ;  Regent,  500, 
541-543,  544-545,  556,  560,  562  ; 
adoption  by,  from  Mavelikkara  in 
1857,  A.D.,  582;  civic  rights  under, 
531-533;  demise  of,  571;  foreign 
relation  of,  541;  n  great  Queen, 
531;  reforms  of  -  army,  540-541; 
judicial,  535;  -  revenue,  536. 
537;  social,  533,  534;  regency  of, 
526-545  ;  religious  toleration  of, 
537-540- 

Parvathi  Bayi ;  632  ;.  death  of,  705. 

Parvathi  Bayi,  H.  H.  Mahfir&oi 
Sethu  :  accompanies  His  Highness 
on  tour,  730;  adoption  of,  in  1076 
M.E.,  706;  conferring  of  decrees 
on,  768,  775-770  =  gives  birth  to 
-H-  H.  Sri  Chithra  ThirunS],  707 ; 

-  H.  H.  Kart'kika  Thirunai,  707; 

-  H.  H.  Mart’handa  Varma,  707- 
708;  memorial  of,  769;  opening  of 
Alleppey  Water  Works  by,  7S  0  •. 
opening  of  Sri  Chithra  Poor  Home 
by,  793;  presides  over  All-India 
Women’s  Conference  at  Trivan¬ 
drum,  780;  tour  of- Europe,  747- 
750  ;  -  North  India,  763-764  ; 
-Madras,  770  ;  -  East  Indies,  720- 
773 ;  to  malaria  stricken  areas, 
761  ;  war  fund,  contribution  to, 
by,  802. 

P&thakam  ;  encouragement  of,  352. 


Pat'kinidevi:  oonseeration  of  by  Sen. 
kutfuvan,  24. 

P&thiramanal ;  456. 

Pathittupat'hu  :  19,  21,  24.  . 

Patiyettam  :  of  H.  H.  Sri  Chithra 
ThirunSJ,  725,  736;  of  H  H. 
Uthratam  ThirunS  1  MSrtfhftnda 
Varma,  782. 

Patrick,  Mr.  P.  J.:  738. 

Payyanndr:  5. 

Pee’hippSra  dam:  661-663,  696,  783. 

Penlland,  Lord;  Governor  of  Madras, 
visit  to  Travanoore,  704. 

Perakat'havali  (Peritally)  :  a  branch 
of  the  royal  family  at,  227,  266, 
296;  kingdom  of,  296;  Vlra  Kerala 
Varma  of,  251. 

Periplus  :  8,  14,  15,  19  ;  mention 
of  ports  of  Kerala  in,  10. 

Periyar:  399;  Tbiruvanohikkujam  on 
the  banks  of,  20;  Kaladi,  sacred 
spot  on,  39;  Tipu  advances  to¬ 
wards  the  southern  side  of,  420. 

Periyavltpi  Muthaliy&r  :  242. 

Perum&l  :  30  ;  appointment  of,  5-6, 
27  ;  sovereignty  of,  27-28  ;  theory 
of  politioal  relationship  of,  with 
ChSras,  44-49  ;  Travanoore  outside 
the  sway  of,  28-29,  34-35,  44. 

Perumal  Kott&ram  ;  348. 

Perumanam  Devaswam  :  642. 

PerumchellQr  :  5. 

PerumohSralathan  ;  Chera  king,  24. 

PeruinohOttudayan  :  19,  338. 

Perumpadappumilppu  :  title  of,  324. 

Perumpula  river  :  4. 

Perumthura :  (Vaikam) ;  7. 

Perunnayil  :  territories  of  Ven&d 
extended  as  far  north  as,  72. 

Phoenicians :  visited  the  Coast  of 
Malabar  about  1000  B.  0.,  9. 

Picton,  Lieut,  Col.;  arrival  from 
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Cannanore  to  command  the  army 
to  suppress  insurrection,  488. 

Pigot,  Lord  :  394. 

Pindinivattam  (Parur) :  267. 

Pliny:  10,  11. 

Pokudi  lands  :  536. 

Police  :  reforms  of,  by  Sri  Mulam 
Thirunal,  694;  separation  of,  from 
Magistracy,  638. 

Police  Training  School :  at  Trivan¬ 
drum,  694. 

Poligar  :  262;  of  Chokkanpafti,  365: 
confederacy  of,  335  ;  defies  the 
Nawab  of  Arcot, .  332;  destruction 
of  the  country  of,  by  Tipu,  403; 
-of  Madura,  commanded  freeboot¬ 
ers,  262;  in  open  enmity  against 
English,  375  ;  in  revolt  with 
N&yaks,  257  ;  steps  taken  by 
English  re.,  399;  of  Vadakara,  365. 

Pollilore  :  English  victory  at,  394. 

Poll-tax  :  abolition  of,  513-514,  533. 

Pondicherry:  capture  of,  by  English, 
393;  negotiation  with  French  at, 
306;  Tipu  turns  for  help  to,  425. 

Ponn&ni  :  arrival  at,  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  395  ;  British  army  at,  396; 
battle  at,  442;  brilliant  part  of  Tra- 
vanoore  army  at,  429  ;  Calicut 
force  retreats  to,  360  ;  concession 
to  Dutch,  by  Hyder  to  build  a 
Residency  at,  382;  garrison  at, 
reinforoing  of,  396;  Humberstone 
returns  to,  395;  siege  of,  help  rend¬ 
ered  by  Travaneore  army  in,  396. 

Ponn&ni  Channel:  340. 

PonnSni  dam:  339. 

Ponn&ni  river:  395. 

Poona:  visit  of  Sri  Vis&kham  Thiru- 
n&l  to,  642. 

Poonamalle:  inscription  at,  42,  106- 
107. 


Porca:  267;  bankshall  at,  478. 

Porto  Novo  :  English  victory  at, 
394. 

Portuguese:  286,  342;  alliance  with 
Rani  of  Quilon,  142;  alliance  with 
Cochin,  139-140,  146  ;  become  a 
danger  to  Malabar,  193;  commen¬ 
taries  etc.  of,  182,  282;  construc¬ 
tion  of  Port  ThomaB  by,  155  ; 
contest  of,  with  other  European 
powers,  193-194  ;  conversion  of 
Paravas  by,  175;  decline  of,  193- 
195  ;  -defeat  of,  by  Dutch,  194; 
diabolical  acts  of,  183  ;  difficulties 
of,  in  Malabar,  152;  disputes  bet¬ 
ween  Travaneore  and,  153-156  ; 
driven  away  from  Cochin  by 
Dutch,  263  ;  Dutch  capture 
Thanka4§?ri  from,  263;  Edappalli 
invaded  by,  542;  encounter  with 
Dutch  at  Quilon,  197;  enmity  of, 
with  Zamorin,  142  ;  enter  into 
peace  with  •  Travaneore,  153,  156, 
175;  -  Quilon,  148,  321;  expedition 
to  Thevalakkara  temple,  174;  ex. 
pelled  from  Ceylon,  195  ;  first 
efforts  of,  in  Indian  waters,  138- 
140;  forts  of  Cranganore  and  Aya- 
k5f{a  belonged  to,  410  ;  lessons 
learnt  by,  263;  methods  of,  245; 
Muslim  vengeance  on,  147-148  ; 
permission  to  build  a  house  for, 
given  by  Rani,  154;  plunder  of 
temples  by,  156';  prominent  fea- 

.  tures  of  activity  in  Malabar,  152; 
relations  with  Quilon,  140-146  ; 
sail  to  K&yamkujam,  174  ;  se¬ 
cure  for  Portugal  the  command 
of  Malabar  waters,  147  ;  Senior 
Rani  of  Attingal  takes  fright  in 
the  growing  powers  of,  183;  settle¬ 
ments,  197;  in  South  Canara  ports, 
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162  ;  unpopularity  of,  193;  vaga- 
■  ries  of,  132;  victory  over  Zamorin, 
140,  146;  Xavier  begins  his  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  with  the  help 
of,  173. 

Portugal:  137,  140,  151-152,  193, 
623. 

Phttis:  31,534. 

Powney,  George  :  411;  purchase  of 
Cranganore  and  Ayakofta  made 
in  the  presence  of,  407,  410- 

Pradyumn&bhyudayam  :  by  Ravi 
Varma  Kulaftekhara,  107.  114. 

Prakriyfisarvaawatu  :  352. 

Prapanchahrdayam  :  292. 

Prathftparndradeva  :  102,  104; 

general  of,  116. 

Prichard,  Lieut.  Col.  H-  R.  N.  :  731. 

Proclamation  :  abolishing  slavery, 
514;  abolishing  pepper  monopoly, 
593;  ameliorating  the  condition  ol 
slaves,  563;  assuring  fixity  of  ten¬ 
ure,  602;  enfranchising  Sire pa{- 
tam  lands,  602,  604;  formation  of 
Devaswam  funds,  693;  of  Mnnalik- 
kara,  92;  of  Velu  Xhampi  at 
Kundara,  481:  of  Queeu  Victoria, 
684;  permitting  Skannar  women 
to  cover  the  breasts,  584,  587; 
prohibiting  the  demand  of  heavy 
dowries,  534;  re.  dues  of  Shannar 
women,  588:  re.  trial  of  British 
subjects,  619,  623,  624;  re:  roofing 
of  buildings,  533;  on  welfare  of 
Kut'hakapp&ttam  tenants,  657;  re¬ 
lation  of  Jenmi  and  Kudiyan,  602, 
603;  remitting  arrears  of  revenue, 
567;  revenue  survey  and  settle¬ 
ment,  641,  651-652,  657- 

Protestant  churok  :  at  Alleppey, 

539. 


Ptotemy:  6,  11,  60. 

Public  Health :  reforms  by  Sri 
Mulam  Thirunftl,  678. 

Public  Health  Laboratory:  779. 

Public  Library:  703. 

Public  Servico  :  688,  690,  693,  755- 
758. 

Public  Works :  605  ;  during  Sri 
Mfilam  Thirunftl,  675-677;  during 
MahSrftni  Regent,  723  ;  during 
H.  H.  Sri  Chithra  Thirunftl,  789- 
790;  expenditure  in,  649;  organi¬ 
sation  of  Department  of,  590. 

Pudukstta:  623,  704,  709. 

Pfijappura  :  Central  Jail  removed 
from  Port  to,  694. 

Pulayas:  13,  700. 

Pulaya  riot:  707. 

Puli  Mftrt'handa  Varma;  157- 

Puli  Thsvan  :  forces  of,  333-334, 
365-367,  442. 

Puliyara:  533- 

PuliyurkuriSlii  :  fortification  of,  307. 

Pullikottu  palace:  226. 

Pumblipatam:  570. 

Punalur  Paper  Mills:  784. 

Punalur  Suspension  Bridge  :  629. 

Punoha  lands  :  659. 

Punjftr  :  543  ;  chief  of,  dispute  re. 
Kannan  DSvan  hills  and  AnjanSd 
valley,  697  ;  hills  of  Kondur  in. 
420  ;  the  history  of,  643-544 ;  king 
of  Veijftd  exercising  authority  over, 
84, 

Punthura  :  439. 

Purakk&d  :  268,  387,  479 ;  battle  of, 
325,  329;  beaohat,  478  ;  oauseway 
built  at,  363  ;  Mftrt'handa  Varma 
collects  his  forces  at,  331 ;  princi¬ 
pality  of,  267  ;  R&ja  of,  197;  Rftja 
of,  defeated  by  Dutch,  197. 

Puram  :  24,  25. 
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PuranSnuru ■:  19,  22. 

Puratfh&yanSd  :  59,  60  ;  grants  of 
lands  in,  to  the  SuohTndram  tem¬ 
ple,  79. 

Puravaliyftnad  (Puraji) :  Kerala 
Varrna  prince  of,  229;  murder  of, 
233-234- 

Puravari  chathurvedimangalam  :  in¬ 
scription  of  SrT  Vallabha  at,  79. 

Purusliantharam  tax :  abolition  of, 
512. 

Put'hanohira  :  granted  to  Ayyappah 
Mart'h&nda  Pillai  by  Raja  of 
Cochin,  360  ;  becomes  a  part  of 
Travancore,  360. 

Put'handam:  340- 

Put'hankotta  ;  216,  219,  272.;.  Kalip- 
pSnkuJam  west  of,  220. 

Puthugramam  :  124. 

Puthuppattanam  :  4,  44,  45. 

Puthuppalji  Kovilakam  :  121. 

Futhuvathapp&tju  :  on  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Kerala  Varma,  234-235. 

Pychy  R&ja :  banishment  of,  505. 


Q 

Quilon  :  249, 284,  290,  294,  313,  479, 
480,  481,  498,  533,  600  ;  advance 
of  Kulst'hunga  to,  60;  aggression, 
Dutoh  request  to  Mart'handa 
Varma  to  desist  from,  302;  agri- 
•  cultural  farm  at,  659;  Albuquer¬ 
que  on,  136;  Anohinampukali$am 
in,  131;  annexation  of,  310;  army 
from,  sent  to  Shenootta,  365;  arri¬ 
val  of- Albuquerque  at^  136  ;-Var- 
thema  at,  136;  -  British  garrison 
at,  475;  oalled  Jayasimhanad,  95; 
capital  of  Venad,  84,  93,  94; 


Ceylon  subject  to,  135 ;  Chempaka- 
ramantheruvu  at,  131;  -  Christians 
at,  51;  church  built  at  Rani’s  cost, 
183  ;  privileges  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of,  46  ;  Colonel  Chalmers 
camps  at,  489;  Company’s  trea¬ 
sury  at,  548;  conveyance  of  lands 
to  Christians  at,  86;  declared  con¬ 
servancy  town,  679;  Dutoh  fort  at, 
308;  engagements  at,  success  of 
British  army  in  the,  483;  erection 
of  a  stone  cross  at,  113;  extension 
of  railway  from  Tinnevelly  to, 
697  ;  fort  at,  repair  of,  341  ; 
Government  mint  at,  537;  Huzur 
Cutcherry  etc.  shifted  from,  546; 
improved  by  Velu  Thampi,  456; 
included  in  Venad,  291  ;  in¬ 
scription  at,  131  ;  lord  of,  Ravi 
Varma  KulaSekhara,  42;  magni¬ 
ficence  of,  112  ;  -Ibn  Batuta  • 
on,  112  ;  -Marignolli,  112  ;  navy 
of  the  Dutch  at,  264  ;  palace  at 
-  taken  by  Dutch,  197  ;  burning  of, 
286  ;  place  of  great  commercial 
importance,  53  ;  during  Ravi 
Varma,  118  :  port  of,  601  ;  Portu¬ 
guese  privileges  in,  175  ;  Queen  of, 
287;  RameSwaraswSmi  temple  at, 
71;  relations  of,  with  Portuguese, 
140-148,  154-156  ;  residence  of 
the  Queen  of  Attingal  at,  287 ; 
rising  in,  headed  by  Ummini 
Thampi,  504-505;  subsidiary  forces 
at,  457,  458,  '486,  489,  491 ; 

territory  of,  seized  by  Raja  of 
Kayamkujam,  299  ;  Thampi  Iravi 
at,  504  ;  tribute  not  paid  by,  to 
Vijayanagar,  161  ;  Vafcayattu 
Pillai  of,  287;  Vslu  Thampi’s 
house  at,  seizure  of,  477  ;  Venkita 
Rao’s  headquarters  at,  530 ; 
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Victoria  Hospital  for  Women  at, 
702;  visit  of  Friar  Jordan  us  to,  J 12; 
war  with,  waged  by  Mart'handa 
Varma,  274-278,  279;  warehouse 
at,  513. 

Quilon-Alleppey  Road  :  714. 

Quilon  Cantonment :  344,  482. 

Quilon  Division  :  572,  662. 

Quilon-Ernakulam  Railway  :  714. 

Quilon  Paro  :  Paravur,  313. 

Quilon,  Raja  of :  doath  of,  280  ; 
guarantees  the  treaty  between 
English  and  Rani  of  Attingal,  250; 
helped  by  K&yatakujam  Raja,  278- 
279;  taken  to  Trivandrum,  278  ; 
willing  support  to  Dutch,  308. 

Qulli-Quilon  ;  Kayamkulam,  267. 

Quran  :  laws  of,  516-517- 


R 

Raghaviah,  T.;  701-702  ;  reverted  to 
British  servioe,  711  ;  represents 
Travancore  in  the  Round  Table 
Conference,  726. 

Raghunatha  Rao :  647. 

Raichur  :  capture  of,  by  Adil  Shah, 
166  ;  siege  of,  168, 

Raisman,  A.  J.:  773. 

R&jabhCgam  :  653. 

Raj&dhir&ja ;  inscription  of,  67 ; 
victories  of,  67, 

Rajaditbya :  70. 

Rajadore :  312,  313. 

RftjagopalaohSri,  Sir  P.;  administra¬ 
tion  of,  690,  699.701. 

R&jagOpalachari,  C.  ;  on  Temple 
Entry  Proclamation,  681,  768. 


Rajanatha  Dindima  :  a  poet  at  the  : 
court  of  Achyutha,  42,  165,166; 
unreliable,  167-170. 

Raja  Raja  I ;  72  ;  authority  of,  over 
Travancore,  wrong  view  held 
by  Sewell,  65  ;  Bliaskara  Ravi,  ■ 
contemporary  of,  73;  oonguest  of, 
detailed  in  the  Suohlndram  In- 
scription,  66 ;  Karakandsfiwaram  j 
and  Thalakkulam  inland  villages 
during  the  time  of,  70  ;  S§n6r  in¬ 
scription  of,  64  ;  takes  credit  for 
the  aot  of  ICalamarukkal,  70  ;  for 
conquering  Cheras  and  PSndyas  in 
Malanad,  73. 

Raja  Raja  III,  Ch5]a  King  ;  99  : 
insurrection  against,  99- 

Rajaraja  PandinSd:  09,  65. 

Rajar&javalan&d  :  SuchTndram  1 

known  as,  65. 

Rajaraja  Varma  KCyil  Thamp'uran  ;  j 
consort  of  Rani  Lakshmi  Bayi,  i 
503,  526,  545.  ] 

Rajaraja  Varma  Kfiyil  Thampur&n  : 
father  of  SrT  MQlam  Thiruna),  i 
647.  1 

Rajaraja  Varma,  Mr.  M.  :  173- 

Rajarajetwaram  ;  Kanyakumari  j 
named  as,  59,  65.  j 

RajaSekhara  Varman:  inscription  of,- 
66 ;  MahcdayapaRanam  the  capital 
of,  67. 

Rajasimha:  oonquests  of,  74. 

Rajatharangini:  21. 

RAjendra:  70;  insurrection  led  by,' 
99. 

RajendraohslapattaDam  :  Vijinjam 
named  as,  64,  65. 

Rajendrachjslefiwaramudaya  Maha- 

deva:  grants  to,  75. 

Rajiga:  the  lord  of  Vengi,  77.  j 

Rakshapurusha  ;  5,  32. 
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RSma  Aryan  of  Nagercoil :  Dajawa, 
400. 

RamaAiyar,  Mr.:  counter-memorial¬ 
ist,  691. 

Rama  Keraja  Varma  :  (712  M.  E.), 
173. 

Raman  Ksyil  PandSrat'hil  :  251; 
adopted  from  VeJJarappaJJi,  220, 
227. 

Ramakrishna  Pillai,  K.:  deportation 
of,  701. 

RSmalinga  Muthaliyar :  agent  of 
Col.  Macaulay,  461. 

Rama  Mart’handa,  Prince:  156. 

Rama  MSrt'h&nda  :  KulaGckhara, 
129-130. 

Rama  Mftrtfhanda  Varma:  (679  M.E.), 

134. 

RamaMart'kanda  Varma:(719  M.E.), 
173. 

Raman  Msn5n :  Dewan,  527;  mis¬ 
understandings  with  Munro,  527- 
628  ;  retirement  of,  528. 

Raman  MenOn  :  Dewan  Peishkar, 
571,  682- 

Raman  NampTfian,  Mr.  T.:  729. 

Raman  Pillai,  C,  V.:  224. 

Rama  Panivadan:  352. 

Ramappayyan  :  192  ;  general  of 
Thirumala,  191. 

Ramappayyan  Amm&na:  189,  190. 

R&mapurat'hu  Variyar :  225,  339, 
351. 

R&marfrjyamu  :  a  composition  on 
Vifhala,  180. 

Rama  Rao,  T-,  Dewan :  678,  691; 
the  achievement  of,  695-696  ; 
establishment  of  a  council,  682- 
683;  on  the  introduction  of  Anobal 
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stamps  and  cards,  677;  public  ser¬ 
vice,  692-693. 

Ramar  Thiruvati  :  55  ;  reign  of,  71- 
74. 

Ramaswami  Aiyar,  Sir  C.  P. :  ap¬ 
pointed  Legal  and  Constitutional 
Adviser,  734 ;  as  Dewan,  766- 
804;  conference  of  Indian  States 
Committee  with,  738;  discussion 
by,  with  Lothian  Committee,  774; 
exertions  of,  for  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  His  Highness,  737 ; 
hand  in  the  Legislative  reforms 
by  His  Highness,  743  ;  on  the 

■  fiscal  policy  of,  801-802  ;  part  in 
Temple  Entry  Proclamation,  768; 
personally  supervises  the  extin¬ 
ction  of  fire  in  Sri  Padmanabha- 
swami  temple,  762:  policy  of,  8ol; 
presides  over  the  gathering  of 
scouters,  791;  prominent  part  in 
the  sitting  of  the  Joint  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Committee,  748;  switching  on 
the  Palfivasal  works  by,  763  ; 
title  of  Saohivot'hama  conferred 
on,  766;  trusted  friend  of  the  Royal 
Family,  734  ;  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  Sri  Chithra  Thirunal  at 
Mankompu,  768. 

Rama  Udaya  M&rt'hhnda  Varma  : 
180. 

R&ma  Udaya  Mfirt'handa  Varma  : 
123;  successor  of  Adithya  Varma, 
123. 

Rama  Varma,  Sri  Vlra  (Manikantha 
Rama  Varma):  83,  84;  inscription 
of,  at  Vellayani,  85. 

Rama  Varna,  Bhuthala  Vlra:  178, 
179;  peace  with  Vifhala,  177; 
Suohlndram  inscription  of  (722  M, 
E.),  170,  178. 
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Rftma  Varma,  Bhuthala  Vlra,  762 
M.  E.:  181;  head  of  Chirava,  181. 

B&ma  Varma  :  185. 

Rama  Varma;  185. 

Rfima  Varraa,  of  Vell&rappajli,  (838- 
847  M.  E.)  186  ;  a  weak  ruler,  202. 

RftmaVaroia:  241,  271,  276;  adop¬ 
tion  from  KOlat'hunad,  232  ; 
agreement  with  English,  252-254  ; 
event  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of,  259-260  ;  reign  of, 
disturbances  daring,  241,  261 ; 
result  of  the  weak  rule  of,  261 ; 
state  of  affairs  of  the  country 
during  the  reign  of,  254-255;  sub¬ 
sidiary  alliance  with  Madura  not 
true,  256-259. 

Rama  Varma,  (933-973  M.  E.);  408  ; 
508,  517,  530,  542,  607,  640,  651 
adoption  by,  399  ;  calls  himself 
ChSra,  42  ;  celebration  of  Y&gatn 
by,  at  Alwaye,  399-400:  construc¬ 
tion  of  Travancore  lines  by,  361, 
366  ;  defeats  lipu,  412-415  ;  reign 
of,  399;  estimate  of,  441-446 :  death 
of,  446  ;  interview  with  Raja  of 
Cochin,  404  ;  letter  to  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  Campbell,  405 ;  Madava 
Roa  on,  445;  mentioned  as  an 
ally  of  English  in  Seringa- 
patam  treaty,  398;  pilgrimage  of, 
398-399;  position  of  English  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of,  374-376;  — Prinoe, 
350,  383;  -chief  military  oom- 
mander,  341,  309;  -leads  an  army 
to  Vafakkumkur,  319  ;  -men 
of  letters  get  encouragement  from, 
352;  -proceeds  to  Vlrajam,  280; 
•renders  help  to  M&rt'h&oda 
Varma,  281;  -takes  possession  of 
Cochin  territories,  326;  -Travan- 
eore  forces  under,  325;  -visits 


Ramayyan  in  his  death  bed,  349; 
-proceeds  north,  399;  — purchase  of 
Cranganore  and  AyakOttaby,  407- 
412;  reforms  of,  437-441;  -agri¬ 
cultural,  437-438;  -religious,  440; 
-revenue,  438;  -trade,  438-439; 
relation  with  Dutoh,  390.392; 
religious  toleration  of,  405  ;  settles 
the  affairs  of  Malabar,  430-432; 
Tipu  compelled  to  retreat  by,  421- 
422  ;  treaty  with  Coohin,  358  ; 
treaty  with  Zamorin,  361;  treaty 
with  English  East  India  Company, 
432-437,  459,  468  ;  troubles  in  the 
eastern  frontier,  364-374;  war  with 
Zamorin,  368-360. 

llama  Varma,  Swathi  Thirunftl : 
(1004-1022  M.  E.)  :  524,  531,  560, 
552,  565  :  accession  of,  545  ;  birth 
of,  524  ;  Cullen’s  hostility  towards, 
589;  estimate  of,  661-564;  last 
years  of,  560;  military  reforms  of, 
550;  other  reforms  of,  552-553; 
remission  of  tax  by,  536;  scholar, 
545-546;  shifting  of  Public  Offices 
to  Trivandrum  by,  546;  troubles 
with  the  Resident,  553-560;  work 
of,  549. 

Rama  Varma,  Ayilyam  Thiruna], 
(1036-1055  M.  E.):  accession  of( 
administration  of,  610-614 ; 
consort  of,  709  ;  demise  of,  633  ; 
distinction  to,  608  ;  events  in  the 
royal  family, 632 -633;famine  relief, 
593;  important  events,  624.627; 
miscellaneous  events,  607-610  ;mis. 
unders landings  with  Dewan,  614  ; 
reforms  of  -  fiscal,  593-596  ;  -  edu¬ 
cation,  605-606,  -616-624;  land 
revenue,  602-604;  -  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  604  ;  .  medical,  606  ; 
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-forts,  600-601;  -  trade,  Interpor¬ 
tal  Convention,  695-600  ;  speech 
delivered  on  laying  the  found¬ 
ation  stone  of  Public  Offices,  612- 
614;  tour  -  to  Benares,  624  ;  to 
Bombay,  624  •,  -  to  Calcutta,  624- 
625  ;-to  Madras,  610,  608,  607 
625. 

R&ma  Varma  Cha-thayam  Thirunal : 
prince,  birth  of,  632. 

Rama  Varma  ViSakbam  Thirunal : 
(1055-1060  M.  E.)  :  634-646; 
achievements  of,  645-646  :  at¬ 
tainments  and  early  life  of,  634, 
637  ;  installation  speech  of,  635, 
636  ;  literary  pursuits  of,  644-645 : 
personal  traits  of,  644 ;  Prince- 
last  interview  with  Ayilyam,  633  ; 
reforms  of,  638-641  ;  settlement 
of  Travancore  boundary,  641, 
642  ;  visit  of  -  to  Madras,  636  ; 
-to  RameSwaram,  642;  to  Upper 
India,  642. 

Rftma  Varma,  Sri  Miriam  ThirunS], 
(1061-1099  M.E.):  647-710;  ad¬ 
ministration  of,  694;  assumption 
of  the  title  of  Kulasekhara  Peru. 
m&J  by,  703,  attends  Delhi  Durbar, 
707  ;  demise  of,  710 ;  Dewans  of, 
695,  702  ;  distinguished  visitors, 
703-704  ;  domestic  life  of,  709  ; 
early  days  of,  647  ;  efficiency  of 
public  service,  690  ;  events  in  the 
royal  family,  705-706;  extension  of 
railway  to  Travancore,  676-677  ; 
foreigners  and  public  service,  648; 
land  polioy  of,  651-652 ;  leading 
events,  702-703 ;  literature  and  arts, 
710;  population  and  progress,  694. 
695;  reforms  of  -  agricultural,  659- 
610  ;-Anchal,  677-678  ;  -  Dsva- 
Bwam,  693-694;  -  educational,  672- 


675;  -  enhancement  of  revenue, 
669  excise,  666-668  ;  forest- 
663-665;  -  irrigation,  66 1-663 ;-land 
revenue,  651-659;  -legislature,  681- 
687;  -  medical,  678-679  ;  -  public 
health,  678;  -  public  service,  688- 
693;  -  public  works,  675-677;  - 
registration-687  ;  •  salt,  665-666;  - 
sanitation,  679  -  681 village  pan- 
chayat,  67 1 ;  -  reign  of,  647  ;  silver 
Jubilee  of,  707  ;  riots,  706-707  ; 
Shaakfyabdapurthi  of,  708-709  ; 
titles  of,  703,  705  ;  tours  of, 
704-705  ;  Travancore  under  the 
Viceroy,  109. 

Rama  Varma,  Raja  of  Cochin  ; 
interview  with  Dharmaraja  at 
Annamanada,  404. 

Rama  Varma  ;  prince,  death  of,  706. 

Rama  Varma,  KOyil  ThampurSn  : 
H.  H.  Maharani  Sethu  Lakshmi 
Bayi  married  to,  706. 

Rama  V arrna,  Sri  Aviftam  Thirunal, 
II.  H.:  birth  of,  780. 

Itamayana  ;  9. 

Kamayyan  :  Dajawa,  281,  307, 

345  ;  death  of,  349  ;  division  of 
the  army  commanded  by,  305, 
309;  drives  the  Zamoriu’s  forces  . 
out  of  Purakkad,  331  ;  falters  in 
quelling  the  rebellion  in  the  north, 
32S;  goes  to  Tinnevelly,  333;  one 
of  the  ablest  of  ministers,  349- 
361;  proceeds  to  Madat'humkara, 
3.5;  -Arukkufcti,  326;  represent¬ 
ative  of  Travancore  in  the  peace 
conference  at  Mivelikkara,  311; 
surrenders  the  Dutch  fort  at 
Quilon,  308,  338. 

Rameiwaram  ;  visit  of  -Dharmaraja 
to,  398-399  ;  -  Vigakham  Thiruna] 
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MahftrSja  to,  643  Sri  Malam 
Thirunal  to,  704. 

Rftme§warasw&mi  temple:  at  Quilon, 
inscription  at,  71. 

Ramiengar,  Hon’ble  V.  :  668,  669  ; 
as  Dewan,  637  ;  character  and 
ability  of, 637;  consultation  of,  with 
people,  682;  contribution  to  the 
State  by,  695;  reforms  of,  638. 
641;  settlement  started  by,  661. 
Rftmn&d,  Sgthupatlii  of:  164,  257. 
Ranakxrtfhi:  63. 

Rangachari,  Prof.  :  on  the  con- 
quets  of  ViSwanatha  Nayak,  165; 
view  re:  Thirumala’s  victories  over 
Travancore,  190  ;  view  that  Sri 
Valiabha  was  the  overlord  of 
Sri  Vlra  Ravi  Varrna,  79. 

Ranga  Rao  :  in  charge  of  admini¬ 
stration,  553. 

Rapolis:  sea  EdappaUi. 

RSshtrakutas:  29;  invasion  of,  54. 
*Ravi  Kerala  Varma,  (390-412  M  R.): 
accession  of,  87  ;  Mapalikkara 
inscription  of,  87-92;  mentioned  in 
Kandiydr  inscription,  87;  Udaya 
M&r-th&nda  V  arma  associated 
with,  92. 

Ravi  Keraja  Varma:  148,  151. 

Ravi  Kerala  Vikrama  UdaySr  : 

Orftnmastlianam  conferred  on,  92. 
Ravi  Ravi  Varma:  inscription  of,  at 
Thiruvitaikodu  of  548  M-  E.,  124; 
ruling  over  Venad,  125. 

Ravi  Ravi  Varma,  (659  M.  E.):  133; 
arrival  of  Portuguese,  137;  death 
of,  148;  encounters  with  Vijaya- 
nagar,  134-136;  great  ruler,  136. 
137;  reign  one  of  activity,  133- 
134. 

Ravi  Ravi  Varma,  Sri  Vlra  :  184; 
Xhiruvatlfir  inscription  of,  185. 


Ravi  Varma,  Sri  Vlra,  (326-339 
M.  E.):  78-80. 

Ravi  Varma  Raja:  artist  of  Travan- 
oore,  121. 

Ravi  Varma,  Sri  Vlra  (558  M.  E.)  : 
126. 

Ravi  Varma,  SrT  Vlra  :  a  junior 
prince,  127  •.  victory  of,  at  Karu. 
velamkujam,  128- 

Ravi  Varma:  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  during  the  reign  of  Bhathala- 
vlra  Sri  Udaya  Mftrt'hSnda  Varma, 
156. 

RaviVarma,  Bhuthalavlra:  173;  reign 
of,  172  ;  Suohlndram  inscription 
of,  172. 

Ravi  Varma:  a  princo,  763  M.  K,, 
181. 

Ravi  Varma  :  196,  202  ;  reign  of, 
185-186,  196  ;  succeeds  Unni 

Kerala  Varma  in  826  M.  B  ,  195; 
visits  Unni  Kerala  Varma  at 
Quilon,  210. 

Ravi  Varma  (859-893  M.  E-):  220, 
222,  224,  275,  286  ;  adoption  by, 
232;  alleged  invasion  of  Mankam- 
in&l,  236-238;  assertion  of  rights 
by  NanjanSdians,  238-240;  assum¬ 
es  DeSinganadumuppu,  226  ;  pro¬ 
tects  N&njanad  from  invading 
forces,  232-233;  reforms  of,  240- 
241  ;  Umayamma  Rani  assumes 
regency  of,  226. 

Ravi  Varma  Kayil  Thampurftn  : 
H.  H-  Mahftrani  Sethu  Pftrvathi 
Bkyi  married  to,  706. 

Ravi  Varma  KulaSekhara:  achieve¬ 
ments  of,  109-110;  capital  of,  at 
Quilon,  291  ;  carried  his  arms  over 
south  India,  160  ;  condition  of 
south  India  before  the  accession 
of,  99-102;  oonquests  of,  105-106; 
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coronation  of,  102-105  ;  death  of, 
date  discussed,  115-117;  defeat  of, 
at  the  hands  of  Muppidi  Nay  aka 
not  true,  115-117;  early  activities 
of,  96-99;  erroneous  view  of  the 
overthrowing  of,  by  Malik  Kafur, 
110;  greatness  of,  107-111;  great 
ruler,  111-113  ;  inscriptions  of, 
106-107;  inspiration  to  poets  of 
Kerala,  114;  KSnchipuram  inscrip¬ 
tion  of,  94;  king  of  Veoad,  118-119; 
love  of  justice  of,  112-113;  morals 
of,  114-115;  personal  qualities  of, 
113-114;  reference  in  LTlathilakam 
to  the  birth  of,  93;  reign  of,  the 
brightest  period  in  mediaeval  his¬ 
tory,  95;  religious  toleration  oft 
113;  restoration  of  Hindu  religi¬ 
ous  institutions  by,  106;  titles  of, 
42. 

Raya  R5ya  RSya  Prathapavantha: 
title  of  Thampi  Iravi,  498- 

Reddy  Rao,  alias  Venkata  Rao  : 
523,  563;  Dewan,  528  ;  Dewan 
again,  556-557 ;  inefficiency  of, 
52,8;  resignation  of,  529-530,  559; 
nepotism  of,  691. 

Reformatory  School:  671. 

Registration  Department:  669,  687. 

Report  on  Travancore  Forests  : 
by  Bourdillon,  664- 

Rettiyapuram:  Zamindar  of,  128. 

Revenue  Settlement:  657,658;  of 
914  M.  E.  of  Malian  Sankaran, 
344  :  of  926  M.  E.  of  RSmayyan 
Dalawa,  345;  of  Malian  Chempaka- 
raman  948  M.  B. ,  400  ;  of  Velu 
Thampi  Dalawa,  455  ;  of  992 
M.  E.,  536;  operation  for,  start¬ 
ed  in  the  reign  of  VifSkham.  Thiru- 
nal,  639-641,651. 

Revenue  Test  Examination:  689. 


Rhode:  commercial  agent,  7. 

Ringeltaube:  London  Mission  Sooiety 
started  by,  538. 

Ripon,  Lord:  642. 

Risiey:  on  the  Dravidian  race,  12. 

Roberts,  Lord:  on  ViSakham  Thiru- 
n&l,  646. 

Roberts,  P.  E. :  263. 

Rockfeller  Foundation  :  office  of  the, 
715. 

Rodrigues:  153;  capture  of  pepper 
by,  i55. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas  :  the  embassy  of, 
195. 

Roman  coins:  found  in  south  India, 

11. 

Roman  Empire:  trade  with  East, 

10. 

Round  Table  Conference  at  London: 
726. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society:  Sri  ViSfikham 
member  of,  644. 

Rubber  Factory  :  at  Trivandrum, 
784. 

Rudr&mba,  queen  of  KSkathlyas  : 

98. 

Rukmini  Bayi:  560,592;  daughter 
of  Rani  Lakshmi  Bayi,  500 ;  mar¬ 
riage  of,  529. 

Rukmini  Bayi,  Mulam  Thirun&J  : 
death  of,  633. 


s 

Saberwareen  Kara  Maniyam  :  eeded 
to  the  English  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  by  Travancore,  570. 

Sabbas  :  7  55. 

SacbivCt'hama  :  title  to  Sir  C.  P. 

Ramaswami  Aiyar,  766. 
Sachivstbamapuram  Colony :  792, 
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Sadar  Court  :  602  ;  name  of  Appeal 
Court  changed  to,  601 ;  proclama¬ 
tion  re.  the  Christian  judge  of, 
624  ;  remodelling  of,  631. 

Sad&siva,  NSyak  of  ICeladi  :  180; 
officer  under  Vithala,  176. 

Sad&sivan  Fillai  :  ohief  justice  of  the 
Sadar  Court,  602. 

Sad&siva  E&ya  ;  170. 

Safdar  Ali  Khan  :  306. 

Salabat  Jung':  372. 

Salaka  Thimma  :  168-169. 

Salem  :  66. 

Salt  pan  :  concessions  to  proprietors 
of,  721. 

SftmbQr  vatakara  :  granted  to  Reddy 
Rao,  530  ;  owned  by  Raja  of 
Kftyamkujam,  364. 

Samgr&madhira:  title  of  Ravi  Varraa, 
107. 

Samud&yam  :  519. 

Samudrabandha  :  at  the  court  of 
Ravi  Varma,  114. 

Samudraguptha  :  expedition  of,  21. 

Samyuktha  party  :  745. 

Sandur  :  709. 

Sangam  period :  21;  poets  of,  8  ; 
works,  21,  22,  23. 

Sanitary  Department  :  679-681. 

Sankara,  Sri  :  160;  revival  of  Hindu¬ 
ism  by,  28-39  ;  view  that  Kollam 
era  started  in  memory  of,  61. 

Sankara  MenSn,  K.  P. :  memorial  re. 
appointments  in  public  servioe 
submitted  by,  691. 

Sankar&eharya  of  Sringeri  :  704- 

Sankaranar&yana  Aiyar  :  alias 
Sanku  Ann&vi,  Dewan,  527;  servi¬ 
ces  dispensed  with,  527. 

Sankaranar&yana  Chetti  :  448,  459; 
flogged  and  ears  out  off,  452, 

Sapkara  Smrthi  :  39- 


Sanketham  :  38,  203. 

Sanskrit  College  :  675. 

S&rkara  Kovilakam  of  Cranganore  : 
544. 

Sftstha  :  4. 

S&takamis:  struggle  against  Scytho- 
Partbians,  23. 

Satlirams  :  in  various  parts  of  the 
oountry,  676. 

Sathyagraha  :  at  Vaikam,  710. 

SaiJhyamangalam  :  fort  at  reduced, 
425. 

Sayed  Sahib  :  Mysore  army  under, 
386. 

School  of  Arts:  placed  under  Travan- 
core  University,  779. 

Scytho-Parthian  Satraps  :  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  Kerala,  22-23. 

Selections  of  Travancore  Reoords  : 
591. 

Sendu  Commodu  :  285. 

SenQr  :  inscription  from,  64. 

Seringapatam  :  battle  at,  442;  cap¬ 
ture  of,  part  by  Travanoore  con¬ 
tingents  in  the,  425 ;  Col.  Fuller¬ 
ton’s  advance  to,  397;  return  of 
-Hyder  to,  386;  treaty  of,  427-428; 
443- 

Sesha  Aiyar,  K.  G.  :  on  SenkuRu- 
van,  24. 

Seshiah  Sastri  :  622-623;  as  Dewan, 
616  ;  estimate  of,  627-628  ;  on 
the  development  of  Land  Revenue 
in  Travanoore,  32-33;  Ramiengar, 
Bchool  fellow  of,  637;  reforms  of, 
619  ;  retirement  of,  627. 

Session  Courts :  abolition  of,  601  ; 
Appeal  Courts  to  function  as,  551. 

Sethupathi  :  257  ;  war  against,  189. 

Sewell,  Robert :  on  Bh&akara  Ravi 
Varma,  58;  on  M&ravarma  Kula- 
{Sekbara,  108;  on  M*rtfhfU>d& 
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Varma .  of  656  M.  E.,  132  ;  on 
Vijayanagar,  171 ;  statement  that 
Raja  Raja  was  ruling  in  Tra. 
vanoore,  65;  view  that  VTra  Iiavi 
Varma  was  a  tributary  of  SrT 
Vallabha,  79. 

Shaik  Hoossain  ;  506. 

Shannars  :  converts,  583,  584;  retali, 
ates  the  higher  .sections  of  Hindus, 
584. 

Shashtyabdapurtfhi  of  SrT  Mul am 
Thirun&J :  708;  of  Sir  C.  P.  Rama- 
swami  Aiyar,  803. 

Shenkotta :  drought  in,  618;  raids 
near,  by  Poligar  of  Vadagara,  365; 
Sambur  and  Vadakara  in,  530  : 
scarcity  of  water  in,  661 ;  taken  by 
Travancore  foroes,  370  ;  Travan- 
core  army  returns  to,  367  ;  village 
of,  373  ;  water-supply  scheme  for, 
789. 

Shenkotta  Quilon  Railway  :  exten¬ 
sion  to  Trivandrum,  676. 

Sherthala  ;  572  ;  English  victory 
at,  394;  Pfiram  festival  at,  717; 
taluk  of,  6- 

Sherthala-ArSr  road;  714. 

Sherthala.  Pattam  lands  :  738. 

Shodafi amah ad&nam  :  338. 

Shungoonny  Menon  :  211,  214,  288, 
328, 475, 569,  584;  on  the  invasion 
by  Nawab  of  Arcot,  307 ;  on 
renewal  of  lapsed  attachment 
with  Madura,  257;  on  retreat  of 
Tipu,  421 ;  on  annexation  of  Quilon, 
310;  on  the  assumption  of  direct 
control  of  Attingal  by  Marffhftnda 
Varma,  282;  on  alleged  defeat  of 
Travancore  by  Thirumala,  187;  on 
adoption  to  Travancore,  293;  on 
Chera  Udaya  M&rth&nda  Varma, 
127,  128;  on  construction  of  forts 


by  D’Lannoy,  307;  on  the  date  of 
adoption  from  Ktslatfhunad,  121 ; 
on  the  date  of  assassination  of  Ke¬ 
rala  Varma,  234;  on  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Ravi  Ravi  Varma, 
134;  on  the  fire  in  the  palace,  215; 
on  founding  of  Kollam  era,  61- 
52;  on  the  incident  at  Alleppey, 
478-780;  on  the  murder  of  a  junior 
prince  of  Thekkumkar,  319;  on 
Munro,  522;  on  Panthajam,  81-82; 
on  Perumajs,  28  ;  on  poisoning 
of  Adithya  Varma,  218';  on 
arrival  of  Portuguese,  141;  on  the 
reforms  of  Dewan  Kesava  Pillai, 
439-440;  or  reorganisation  of 
management  of  the  SrT  Padma- 
n&bhaswSini  temple,  205;  on  Ettu- 
vittil  PiJJaroar,  208  ;  on  Velu 
Thampi,  455;  on  branches  of  the 
ruling  family,  125;  on  Adithya 
Varma’s  cremation,  223;  on  the 
RSnis  of  Attingal,  290;  on  Kotha 
Adithya  Varma,  658  M.  E.,  133. 
on  mercenary  soldiers  of  Marth- 
anda  Varma,  270,  271,  341;  on  the 
attempt  of  Rani’s  life,  260;  on  the 
position  of  the  king  in  temple  aff. 
airs,  207;  on  subsidiary  alliance  of 
Travancore  with  Nayaks,  256;  on 
the  death  of  Ktrala  Varma,  276; 
on  the  flight  of  Velu  Thampi,  490. 

Shungrasoobier,  S.  :  605,  696-697; 
Dewan,  696;  on  Kulaohukututhal 
cess,  658. 

Signatty  (DeSinganad),  267, 277,  311. 

Sikh  soldiers  ;  343. 

Silver  Jubilee;  of  George  V,  759-760; 
of  SrT  Malam  ThirunaJ,  707. 

Silver  Plate  treaty  :  288. 

Silvester  Mendes  :  316;  Dutch 

representative,  311,314.  _ 
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Simhadhwajacharitham  :  592. 

Sind  :  traders  from,  438. 

Sinnam&nur  plates  :  61. 

Sircar  P&ttam  lands  :  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of,  602 ;  tax  in  kind  of,  713. 

Sirdar  Khan  :  389;  general  of  Hyder 
Aii,  388,  390. 

Sltb&r5ghavam  :  352. 

Sivanallur  Maniyam  :  57(1. 

Sivathathwarathnakara  :  180. 

Six  hundred  ;  guild  of  ;  56,  85,  86, 

211. 

Soobiah  :  letter  from  Macaulay  to, 
469-471. 

Sources  of  Vijayauagar  History:  171 . 

South  Canara  :  Portuguese  in  the 
ports  of,  162. 

South  India:  6,  7,  8,  12, 17,  40,  48, 
95,  100,  354,  369  ;  the  cradle  of 
civilisation,  12;  inhabitants  of,  26; 
period  of  Muhammadan  govern¬ 
ment  in,  i  26;  pilgrims  from,  60; 
plunder  of  temples  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  174;  political  condition  of, 
99-102;  destroyed  by  the  invasion 
of  Khusru  Khan,  120:  after  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  great  Chtras,  25,  398; 

.  during  Mart'hauda  Varma,  262, 
332;  -during  Vijayanagar  period, 
159;  Ravi  Varma  orowned  emperor 
of,  104;  rulers  of,  343,  367;  the 
great  kingdom  of,  18;  Travancore 
kings  looked  upon  as  greatest 
rulers  of,  209. 

South  Indian  Railway  Company  : 
676. 

South  Malabar :  finds  of  Roman 
coins  in,  11. 

Spartan :  415. 

Spencer  :  chief  of  Anjengo  factory, 
285,  335,  336. 

SrT  Chithra  Home  :  793. 


SrT  Chithra  Mills  :  at  Alwaye,  784. 

Sri  Chithra  State  Counoil :  740,  743, 
780,  780. 

SrT  Chithra  Thirun&J  :  sec  H.  H. 
Bala  RSma  Varma. 

Sri  Mulam  Assembly  :  740-743. 

SrT  Mulam  Popular  Assembly  :  650  ; 
683,  097  ;  placing  of,  on  a  statu¬ 
tory  basis,  739. 

SrT  Mula  Rama  Varma  Technical 
Institute:  at  Nagerooil,  701. 

Sri  Mulam  ShashtyabdapQrt'hi 
Memorial  Institute  :  708-709. 

Srlmhlavilfisam  :  centre  of  Buddhist 
life,  37. 

Srinivasa  Aiyangar,  P.  T.  ;  22. 

Srinivasa  Rao  :  Mysore  army  under, 
386. 

Srinivasa  Rao  :  560;  in  charge  of 
administration,  569;  reverted  as 
chief  judge,  565. 

SrTpadam  lands  ;  455. 

SrT  Padam  Palace  :  295. 

SrT  Padman&bha  :  dedication  of  the 
colours  of  Tipu  to,  443;  dedication 
of  the  State  to,  347-348,  350; 
image  of,  gold  ornaments  for,  529, 
tutelary  deity  of  the  ruling  house’ 
41. 

Sri  Padman&bhadaaa  :  title  of,  348- 

Sri  Padmanabhaswami  temple  :  46, 
440,  647,  650;  closing  of  the  doors 
of,  214;  control  of,  295,  296; 
expiatory  gifts  to,  185-186;  fire  in, 
216,  761-762 ;  Karuvslamkulam 
pQja  in,  128,  131;  loan  from,  425  . 
mural  paintings  in,  352;  nivS- 
dyams  in,  stopped,  219;  part  in 
the  politioai  evolution  of,  203-205; 
provisions  for  the  ceremonies  in, 
346;  records  in,  123,  127,128,133, 
134,  172, 173,  180,  181,  185,  186, 
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212,  215,  220,  222,  241,307,  308, 
356;  repairs  by  Mai'thanda  Varma 
in,  337-340;  servants  of,  collisions 
between  royal  forces  and,  212-213; 
tower  of,  617;  treasures  of,  desire 
of  the  Thampis  to  take  possession 
of,  272. 

Sri  Ramaswami  temple  at  Padma- 
nabhapuram  :  mural  paintings  in, 
352. 

Srlrangam  :  coronation  of  Ravi 
Varma  at,  105,  738;  deity  of,  160; 
Hoysala  outpost  at,  100;  inscrip¬ 
tion  at,  106-107,  113-1,5,  159; 
shrine  of,  164. 

SrT  Sethu  LaksbmiBayi  bridge  :  723. 

Srlvalanallur  :  364. 

SrT  Vallabha  :  Pandyan  king,  56. 

Sri  Vallabhan  Kotha  ;  56,  81; 
rescript  by,  291. 

Sri  Vallabhamangalain  : '  temple  at, 
123. 

SrlvftlumkOdu  :  49. 

Srlvardhanapuram  :  36. 

Sringeri  ;  159,  160;  mutt  established 
at,  39;  Sankaraoharya  of,  visit  to 
Travaneore  by,  704. 

Stamp  Act  ;  641,  668. 

Standardisation  of  Salaries:  758-759. 

State  Congress  :  794-796.  * 

State  Forces:  759. 

Statbam,  Mr.  R.  M. :  778. 

Statistical  Society  of  London :  Vi6&- 
kham  Thirunal  a  fellow  of,  644. 

Sbftaonmalaya  Perumal  :  359. 

Sthftpun&tliaswami  temple  :  at  - 

'SuchTndram,  1.78. 

Stftftpu  Ravi:  48;  copper  plats  grant 
of,  46,  47,  53,  54;  described  as 
Chera  in  the  Thillaisthanam  in¬ 
scription,  73  ;  regnal  year  of,  53  ; 
rulers  of  the  line  of,  74. 


Stewart,  Col.  A.:  608. 

St.  Thomas  :  church  of,  175. 

St  Thomas  Mount  :  execution  of 
offenders  at,  505. 

St.  Thome:  church  of:  153. 

Stuart  :  author  of  the  Tinnevelly 
Manual,  126,  187. 

Stuart,  Lieut.  Col.:  quelling  insur¬ 
rection  of  Vc-lu  Thampi,  488  : 
Travaneore  soldiers  under,  422. 

Subba  Rao:  634;  Cullen’s  vengeance 
on,  558;  Dewan,  546;  Dewan  again, 
564;  resigns,  555. 

Subbayyan,  of  Varkala :  Dalava., 
364,  4o0. 

Subbayyan,  Sthanapathi:  453;  death 
of,  473. 

Subbu  Ayvan  :  258. 

Subrahmanya  Aiyan,  Vativliwaram: 
Dalawa,  400. 

Subrahmanya  Aiyar,  E.;  754. 

Subrahmanya  Aiyar,  V.  S. 723  ; 
Dewan,  721;  on  economic  depres¬ 
sion,  722-723  ;  reads  the  Karitha, 
731. 

Subsidiary  foroe:  recall  of,  549. 

Suehindram  :  68,65;  epigraphic  re¬ 
cords  at,  178;  inscriptions  at  -of 
Cholas,  59;  -of  999  A.D.,  65  ;  -of 
Sri  Vallabha,  79;  -of  325  M.  E., 
78;  .of  654  M.  E-,  131;  -of  712 
M.  E„  172;  -of  720  M.  E.t  173; 
-of  722  M.  E.,  170,  178;  invasion 
of.  306;  Nanchi  Kuravan’s  influ¬ 
ence  over,  75  ;  records  in,  78  ; 
sathyagraha  at,  716. 

Suehindram  temple  :  60;  burning  of 
the  great  car  in,  307;  deity  of, 
359;  gifts  of  lands  to,  78,  79,  80, 
172;  Maharaja  of  Cochin  proceeds 
to,  358,  359;  tower  in,  617, 

Suffrein,  Admiral:  394. 

Sugar  Factory  at  Thakkala:  784, 
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SukasandeSarn  290  ;  reference  to 
Perum&!a  in,  27;  refers  to  Quilon 
as  the  Kulapuri  of  the  KQpakas, 
94;  refers  to  VeDftd  as  Kupaka, 
292. 

Sundarachola:  boasts  of,  58. 

SundarachOJa  chathurvedimangalam: 
Suchlndram  renamed  as,  65. 

Sundara  P&ndya:  struggle  with  Vlra 
P&ndya,  100-103. 

Sundaram  Pillai :  identifies  Kupakaj 
290,  294;  on  the  alleged  peace 
offering  to  Chojas,  76-77 ;  on 
ApftneBwararr)  inscription,  293 
on  the  date  of  Udaya  Mart'hfinda, 
80-81;  on  the  extent  of  Venad, 
84,  291 ;  on  GsSala  inscription,  82- 
83  ;  on  Kupaka,  294  on  the 
Manalikkara  edict,  89-92;  on  the 
title  of  Vlra  Pandya,  119  ;  on  the 
Vell&yani  inscription,  85  ;  on 
Attingal,  290. 

Sungas:  dynasty  of,  22. 

Suraj-ud-Dowlah:  375. 

Surat:  1 95. 

Survey  Department:  687. 

Suspension  Bridge  at  Punalur:  629. 

Swade6abhim&ni :  K.  Ramakrishna 
Pillai  editor  of,  701. 

Swftthi  Thirunal  :  see  Rama  Varma. 

Syftnamduram  :  another  name  for 
Trivandrum,  68. 

Syrians:  grant  to,  539;  kindness  of 
R&ni  P&rvatbi  Bayi  to,  539;  oldest 
Christian  subjects  of  Travancore, 
'  539. 

Syrian  Christian  copper  plates  :  1 4, 
46-49,  293. 

Syrian  Christian  women  :  permission 
to,  for  wearing  jackets,  583. 


T 

Tamil  Brahmans  :  residing  near  Srf 
PadmanSbhaBW&mi  temple,  217. 

Tamil  literature  :  ancient  books  in, 
about  anoient  Cher  as,  19,  545; 
Uthram  Thirunal,  profioient  in, 
564. 

Tamilnad  :  inhabitants  of,  135; 
rulers,  23;  schools,  605. 

Tanjore  :  59.  394;  inscriptions  of 
Raja  Raja  at,  73;  Raja  of,  an  ally 
of  English,  398. 

Tarshish  :  navy  of,  10. 

Tattiri  Kovilakam :  KOyil  Them- 
puran  of,  121. 

Taylor,  compiler  of  Oriental  Manu¬ 
scripts  :  236;  term  ‘Chera’  used  for 
Travancore  by,  42 ;  view  that 
Narasappayya  defeated  Travan- 
oore  forces,  236. 

Telingana  Kujam  :  75. 

Tellioherry  :  British  forces  from, 
249;  Kerala  Varmo  taken  to,  603; 
siege  of,  395. 

Temple:  at  Ambasamudram,  157;  at 
Chslapuram,  lithic  records  of,  59; 
at  Idarfikkudi,  129,  182;  at  Kajak- 
k&d,  157;  at  Kalkujam,  uthsavam 

j*  in,  226;  at  Kany&kum&ri,  60; 
endowments  by  Udaya  M&rthanda 
Varma  to,  170;  at  Kathinamkujam 
constructed  by  Sri  Vlra  Umay- 
amma,  87;  at  Kerajapuram,  116;. 
at  Mannftrkoyil,  157;  at  Murughr, 
149;  at  Mithrinandapuram,  87;  at 
Fadman&bhapuram,  184,  352;  at 
Pallakkal,  170;  at  Puravari,  grant 
to,  79;  at  Puthugr&mam,  124; 
near  Quilon  of  Bhagavathi,  148; 
at  Quilon,  71;  near  Nagerooil,  185; 
of  Sri  Padm&nabhasw&mi,  105; 
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114,  212;  relation  with  State,  202- 
212;  at  Suchlndram,  63,  83,  172, 
178,  307,  358;  at  Thevalakkara, 
plundering  of,  174;  at  Thirunanthi- 
kkara,  73;  at  Thiruppathi,  179;  at 
Thiruvalla,  324  ;  at  Thimvattar, 
105,  3o5  ;  at  Thiruvottiyur,  74;  at 
Thikkotit'hanam,  57;  at  Valiya- 
ohala,  68,  106;  authority  of  king 
over,  203;  dissensions  in,  204,  205; 
endowments  byUdaya  Mart'JhSoda 
Yarma  to,  171;  homage  paid  to,  by 
kings,  204;  plunder  of,  by  Portu¬ 
guese,  1 74 1  Prayasohit'hams  given 
to,  by  kings,  205;  tenants  of,  clash 
between  the  officers  of  Adithya 
Varma  and,  173;  wealth  of,  203. 

Temple  Entry  Proclamation  :  727, 
7P6-770. 

Textile  Technology  :  institute  of, 
779. 

Thaikkattu  Namputhiri  ;  307. 

Thaivaippu  gardens  :  657,  C5S- 

Thalakkulam  :  70,  451. 

Thalayalanganaru  ;  battle  of,  25. 

ThalayOlapparampu  :  riot  at,  707. 

Thaliyathiri  ;  5. 

Th&mara66eri  :  402,  407. 

Thamilakam  ;  8,  20, 

Thampi  Iravi :  sesUmtnini  Thampi. 

Th&mraparpi  :  battle  of,  164-165, 
167, 171 ;  banks  of,  169,  1  79;  pil¬ 
lar  of  victory  on  the  banks  of, 
166,  180,  375. 

Thanch&vur  Ammavidu  :  709. 

ThankaMeri  :  738;  Dutch  fort  at, 
380;  Dutch  capture  of,  from  Portu¬ 
guese,  263;  lease  of,  541;  smug¬ 
gling  of  tobacco  from,  594. 


Th&pu  Pillai :  Assistant  Commander- 
in-chief,  268;  Dalawa,  281. 

Thanu  Pillai,  P.:  662-663. 

Thara  :  86. 

Tharisa  church  ;  grant  to,  94;  con¬ 
gregation  of,  46,  291. 

Thekkenputhar  :  gifts  to  SuohTndram 
temple  in,  78. 

Thekkefat'hu  Bhatfathiri  :  318;  bet¬ 
rayal  of,  317-318. 

Thekkumkur  :  196,  268,  276,  311, 
330,  352,  382;  annexation  of,  318- 
319;  confederacy  of,  withZamorin, 
361 ;  help  by,  to  Kayamkulam,  316; 
princess  of  Kofjarakkara  escapes 
to,  331;  principality  of,  267;  Raja 
of,  an  ally  of  Dutch,  263;  request  to 
negotiate  Dutch  with  Travancore, 
310  ;  helps  rebellion,  328;  joins 
the  confederacy  formed  by  Kayam- 
kujam  RSja,  318;  murder  of  junior 
prince  of,  319  ;  purchase  of  the 
tract  of  Panjar  from,  544;  seeks 
the  help  of  Cochin,  323-324. 

Thengappaftanam:  2~6  ;  capture  of, 
by  Dutch,  303.  . 

Thenkati  Pacdya  kings  :  Panthajam 
Rajas  of  the  line  of,  544. 

Thenmala:  Match  Factory  at,  784. 

Thenvalanalliir  ;  gifts  of  lands  to 
SuohTndram  in,  78. 

Thermopylae;  415. 

Thevalakkara:  expedition  of  Portu¬ 
guese  to,  174. 

Thev&rat’hu  Koyikkal:  295;' construc¬ 
tion  of,  230. 

Thirumala:  rock  at,  337-  ^ 

Thirumaladeva  :  deputed-  by  Achyu- 
tha  to  south,  164. 
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Thirumala  Nayak:  34;  <alleged  in¬ 
vasion  of,  187-191,  237;  projects 
of,  1-91. 

Thirum&t&mpn:  of  H.  H.  SrT  Ckithra 
Thirunaj,  725  ;  of  H-  H.  M&r- 
tfhaoda  Varma  Uthrafam  Thiru- 
n6],  782. 

Thirunanthikbara  temple:  73,  74. 

ThirunSv&ikkulam  :  inscription  at, 
129. 

Thiruppathi:  temple  at,  164;  attempt 
of  plunder  by  D’Souza,  174;  grant 
by  the  king  of  •  Travancore  to, 
179. 

Thiruvadandai  record:  06. 

Thiruval&ng&d  plates:  61. 

Tkiruvalla  :  authority  of  king  of 
Venhd  over,  84;  Kallupparo  in, 
643:  settlement  of  Ay  kings  at, 
297;  taluk  of,  56,  297;  templo  of, 
Mftrthanda  Varma  captures,  324; 
rights  of  Ooohin  over,  324;  virgin 
lands  in,  655- 

Thiruvallam:  inscription  at,  77. 

Thiruvampadi:  82. 

Thiruvanchikkujam  :  0,  20,  26,  27, 
35,  46,  48,  72. 

Thiruvanoamala:  shrine  of,  164. 

Thiruvanvaotur  :  inscription  at,  56. 

Thiruvar&ftukavu  :  24. 

Thiruvarpu  :  sathyagraha  at,  716. 

Thiruvati  ;  temple  of  VirastlianeS- 
waram  at,  105;  inscription  at,  106, 
117  ;  coronation  of  Ravi  Varma 
at,  105- 

Thiruvati :  .Travancore  kings  known 
•as,  190. 

Thiruvattar  Ammavldu:  709. 


Thiruvattuv&i :  grant  of  lands  in, 

66. 

Thiruvenbita  Emperuman:  178. 

ThirnvitaikkOdu:  inscription  at,  124. 

Thiruvith&mkfldu:  49,  50. 

Thiruvottiyar:  inscription  at,  74. 

ThTyas:  take  refuge  in  Travancore, 
443. 

Thodupula:  055,  676. 

Thondi:  25,  27. 

Thornton  :  on  tho  incident  at 
Alleppey,  479. 

ThOttappai  Namputhiri:  447. 

ThOttappaiJi:  timbor  bridgo  at,  790. 

ThOvala:  365;  fort  at,  348;  Iiorso 
breeding  maintained  at,  553; 
mountains  of,  151.  ;  taluk  of,  232, 
518,  584,  661,  663. 

Ttiribkuvanadevi:  Udaya  Mart'll 3, nda 
the  father  of,  80. 

Thridhinattu  mala:  37. 

TbrikkSlur  :  Muklidom  Ali  killed  at, 
395. 

ThrikshaLkraokudamani  :  title  of 
Ravi  Varma,  107. 

Thrippunit'hura:  419. 

Thrkkanamkudi:  269;  bell  inscription 
at,  131,  298. 

T'hfkkotit'hanam:  inscription  at,  57. 

Thrppadidanam:  348. 

Thrpp&ppur  swarupam:  06,  281,  283, 
290. 

Thjppathisfiram:  272. 

Thulapurushadanam:  by  Ravi  Ravi 
Varma,  184. 

ThuJJal :  enoouragement  by  Mfir- 
t'hftnda  Varma,  362. 
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Thumbio'hi  Nflyak:  104. 

Tinnevelly  :  354,  365,  366,  368,  386, 
408;  boundary  of,  defined,  570; 
communication  with,  513;  conquest 
of,  Udaya  Mart'bauda  in,  157; 
district  of,  12,  42,  59,  89, 126, 163, 
169,  179,  290,  485,  548  ;  formed 
a  portion  of  Travancore,  60; 
inhabitants  of,  60;  Mahfuz  Khan 
proceeds  to,  333  ;  marauder 
from,  240  ;  Mart'bauda  Varma 
gets  a  few  squadrons  of  horses 
from,  309,  343;  Muhammad  Ali’s 
visit  to,  369;  officer  commanding 
the  army  in,  406;  Pallakkal  in, 
170;  Panakudi  in,  172;  poligsrs of, 
262,  375;  political  conditions  of, 
365  ;  R&mayyan  proceeds  to, 
383,  372 ;  Rama  Varna's  tour 
of,  399;  smuggling  from,  394 ; 
sway  of  Bhfithalavlra  over,  157; 
Tipu’s  schemes  against,  429; 
tobacco  manufacture  at,  630; 
Travancore  maintains  her  position 
in,  396;  troops  from,  458;  Yusuf 
Khan  withdraws  to,  367;  weavers 
etc.  to  settle  atKotfSr,  439-410. 

Tinnevelly  tenure  :  618. 

Tipu  Sultan  :  48,  49,  353,  354,  392, 
394,  399,  411,442,  444,  448,  485, 
544,  610;  colours  of,  443;  compel¬ 
led  to  retreat  from  Travancore, 
421;  descends  into  Malabar,  401, 
407;  defeat  of,  by  English,  426- 
427;  defeat  of,  by  Travancore,  413- 
415;  diplomacy  of,  403-421;  en¬ 
ters  Travancore,  412-413;  sends 
Kharitha  to  Rama  Varma,  404; 
marches  to  Palghat,  395 ;  plan  of, 
against  Travancore,  415.416;  plans 
fg|  the  invasion  of  Travancore, 


408 ;  reoccupation  of  Malabar  by, 
397;  seeks  the  help  of  French,  425; 
sympathies  of  Dutch  towards,  410; 
treaty  of  Mangalore  with  the 
English,  398;  treaty  of  Seringa- 
patam  with  the  English,  427-428. 

Tobacco  :  abolition  of  monopoly  on, 
594. 

Topasses  Silvester  Mendes  :  312, 
313,  315. 

Town  Conservancy  and  Improve¬ 
ment  Aot :  679. 

Town  Improvement  Committee ;  880, 

Trade  Agent ;  783. 

Trade  Unions  Aot  :  786. 

Transport  Department  ;  788-789. 

Travancore  Arohaelogical  Report  : 
234, 

Travancore  Carnatic  Brigade:  477, 
482. 

Travancore  Credit  Bank  :  787-788. 

Travancore  University  :  778-780. 

Treaty  :  between  the  Dutch  and 
Kotfarakkara,  201  ;  between  the 
Dutch  and  Karunagappalli,  201, 
252,462-468;  with  Kerala  Varma, 
229;  of  Madras,  385;  of  Mangalore, 
398;  of  MSnnSr,  309-310;  of 
MSvelikkara,  320-322,  326;  of 

Seringapatam,  427-428 ;  with 
Cochin,  331-358  ;  with  the  Dutch 
198-201  ;  with  the  English,  with 
Portuguese,  153,  176  ;  with  the 
Zamorin,  361. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Charles  :  on  Dewan 
Ramiengar,  637;  prejudiced  view 
of,  585-586. 

Trichinopoly  :  187,  258;  arrival  of 
Col.  St.  Leger  from,  486;  British 
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regiment  to  proceed  to,  475;  defeat 
of  Hyder  at,  384  ;  execution  of 
offenders  at,  505;  king  of,  371; 
Nawab  of,  Travanoore  did  not 
have  any  political  relationship 
with,  359;  poligars  of,  375;  vists  of 
R&ma  Varma  to,  356,  358- 

Trichar  :  869;  Calicut  force  defeated 
at,  360;  capture  of,  by  SirdarKhan, 
388  ;  military  headquarters  of 
Zamorin,  330;  occupation  of,  by 
Mfirfhanda  Pillai,  360  ;  Raja  of 
Ampalappula  to  stay  at,  332;  R&ja 
of  K&yamkujata  sends  bis  army  in 
disguise  to,  31(3;  Tipu  orders  his 
army  to  march  through,  421. 

Trilinga  :  king  of,  61. 

Trivandrum  :  285,  343,  489,  498, 
540,  600;  agricultural  farm  at, 659; 
Alakappa  .  Muthaliy&r  proceeds 
to,  272;  assembly  of,  85;  Ayurveda 
college  at,  679;  body  of  troops 
ordered  to  march  to,  458;  canton¬ 
ment  of,  344;  ChB]a  inscription  at, 
65;  construction  of  canal  to,  531; 
declared  conservancy  town,  679  ; 
district  of,  280;  establishment  of 
Arts  College  at,  605  ;  Central  Jail 
at,  617  ;  central  road  board  at, 
714;  free  school  at,  592;  Huzur 
Cutcherry  etc.,  shifted  to,  546; 
included  in  Venad,  84;  industrial 
museum  at,  708;  inscription  at, 
106-107;  invasion  of,  by  Kerala 
Varma,  228;  mutineers  march 
to,  458  ;  Napier  Museum  at, 
569;  Observatory  at,  552;  opening 
of  a  port  near,  498;  Police  Train¬ 
ing  School  at,  694;  Public  Library 
at,  703;  Pollikketfu  palace  at,  219, 
2(2;  rubber  factory  at,  784  ;  Sri 
Mulam  Technical  School  at,  701; 


temple  at,  529,  617;  town  of,  456; 
ValiyachSla  Mahadevar  Koyil  at, 
68;  Velu  Thampi’s  corpse  taken 
to,  492  ;  Victoria  Jubilee  Town 
Hall  at,  702;  visit  of  Lord  Napier 
to,  610;  visit  of  Cochin  prinoe  to, 
358;  visit  of  Sir  William  Denison 
to,  607;  warehouse  at,  613;  well, 
known,  68;  Zilla  Court  at,  575. 

Trivandrum  Boat  Club:  790. 

Trivandrum  Division:  572. 

Trivandrum  Electric  Supply  Scheme: 
714,723. 

Trivandrum  Museum  Plates  :  62-63. 

Trivandrum  Public  labrary  :  779. 

Trivandrum  Tennis  Club  :  790. 

Trivandrum  Water  Works  :  714. 

Tuberoulosis  Hospital  :  at  Nagerooil, 
781. 

Tu]u  Khandam  :  4. 

Tundis ;  10. 

Turbeut  Ali  Khan  ;  servant  of  Tipu 
Sultan,  419. 

Turks:  at  the  oourt  of  SwSthi  Thiru- 
naj,  564;  Indo-European  trade  of, 
137. 

Tufcicorio:  174,  493;  Dutch  agents  at, 
366;  Vithala’s  oamp  at,  177. 

u 

Udayagiri  :  Alakappa  Muthaliy&r 
encamps  at,  272  ;  D’Lannoy  dies 
at,  390  ;  D’Lanuoy’s  grave  at, 
308  ;  foundery  at,  340;  military 
transferred  to,  519;  military  stores 
at,  440, 
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Udayagiri  fort :  confinement  of  oon- 
spirators  in,  457;  fall  of,  488. 

Udayagiri  hill :  fortifications  of,  340. 

Udaya  M&rt’handa  Mandapam:  in¬ 
scription  at,  72. 

Udaya  MSrt'h&nda  Varma  :  Kollam 
era  founded  by,  50,  51,  62,  82, 
291. 

Udaya  MSrt’hSnda  Varma  (348-364 
M.E.):  80-81;  GoS&la  inscription 
of,  84;  reign  of,  80-82,  85. 

Udaya  Mftrt'handaVarma  (398  M.E  ): 
Thiruvatf&r  inscription  of,  92. 

Udaya  Mart'handa  Varma,  Vira 
Ravi,  426  M.E.:  Attar  plate  of,  297- 
298. 

Udaya  MartfhandaVarma  (491  M.E.); 
identified  with  VlraPandya,  97; 
successor  of  Ravi  Varma,  116, 
118-119. 

Udaya Mftrt’hSndaVarma  (658  M.E.): 
Prince,  133. 

Udaya  M&rt'h&ndaVarma  (687  M.E.): 

149. 

Udaya  MftrfhSnda  Varma.  Bhfithala 
Vira  Sri  Vira:  battle  of,  at 
ThSmraparni,  164-166,  171  ; 

claims  of  Vijayanagar  conquest, 
167-164;  great  king,  157,  171-172; 
Pindya  king  assailed  by,  164  ; 
programme  of  conquest  by,  163; 
reign  of,  156-172  ;  S&nthi  service 
at  Suchlndram  in  the  name  of, 
172. 

Udaya  M&rfh&nda  Varma :  184  ; 

llftma  Varma  co-regent  of,  181; 
Buooeeds  Uuui  Kerala  Varma, 
181,  743. 

Udayampernr:  326;  king  of  V  enad’s 
authority  over,  84. 

Udaya  Varma  of  K&lat'hiin&d:  351, 


Uddanda  Sfisthri :  351. 

Ugra  Perjivaluthi  ;  25. 

Umadevi  :  Queen  of  Quilon,  93,  94, 
95,  118;  rule  of,  297-298. 

Umakeralam  224. 

Umayamma  K5ni:  232,  251,  275, 
286;  adoption  by,  from  Kslafhu- 
nad,  228;  adoption  of  Koc’hurS- 
man  Unni  Pandfirat'hil,  221;  alien, 
ation  of  prominent  men  by,  227 ; 
assumes  regenoy,  226  ;  enters  into 
truce  with  Kerala  Varma,  229; 
foundation  of  alliance  with  English 
laid  by,  231;  grants  of  privileges 
to  English,  231;  help  to,  by  Kerala 
Varma,  224 ;  Kalipp&nkulam 
incident  not  true,  217,  219,  220- 
225  ;  leads  an  army  against 
Keraja  Varma,  229  ;  painted 
as  a  helpless  woman,  220;  proceeds 
to  Ihiruvattar  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Adithya  Varma,  222; 
proceeds  to  Attingal  with  the 
minor  prince,  228;  regenoy  of, 
226-231;  suggestion  that  Kerala 
Varma  was  assassinated  with  the 
connivance  of,  235 . 

Umayamma,  Sri  Vira  :  daughter 
(son?)  of  Devadaran  Kerala  Varma, 
87. 

UmminiThampi(Thampilravi);  532; 
appointed  Dewan,  490;  banishment 
of,  505;  dismissal  of,  503-504;  leads 
arising,  504-505;  Maharaja’s  lack 
of  faith  in,  509;  man  of  capacity, 
508-509;  police  establishment 
formed  by,  617;  quarrels  of,  with 
Bala  Bama  Varma,  499;  retaliation 
of,  504-505 ;  seeks  the  help  of 
British  Government,  499;  sets  up 
Pychy  Raja  as  a  claimant  to  the 
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throne,  504;  zeal  of,  to  apprehend 
Velu  Thampi,  491. 

University  Act  :  779. 

University  Labour  Corps  :  790. 

Utmftyi  V&riyar  :  444. 

Uooeri  Pillai :  leader  of  Nayars  and 
Muhammadans  who  attaoked  the 
Portuguese,  155. 

Unci  Keraja  Varma  :  succeeded  to 
headship  of  Chirava,  172. 

Unni  Kr-raja  Yarma,  BhuthalavTra  : 
defeat  of  Badagas  during  the 
reign  of,  175-177;  Hama  Varma 
the  successor  of,  180. 

Unni  Kerala  Varma,  Sri  Vlra  :  of 
Jayasimhanad,  succeeds  Rama 
■  Varma  in  731  M.  1?.,  180- 
181. 

Unni  Kerala  Varma  ;  invasion  of 
Thirumala  during,  187-192;  reign 
of,  185-192;  succeeded  by  Ravi 
Varma,  196. 

Unni  KSraJn  Varma  :  ‘276,  278; 
adoption  in  863  M.  E.,  232- 

Uoni  Kerala  Varma  :  successor  of, 
Ravi  Varma  according  to  Nagam 
Aiya  and  Shungoonny  Menon, 
241. 

Uraunllisandetam :  a  composition 
by  a  contemporary  of  Ravi  Varma 
KulaSekhara,  114;  description  of 
Kollam  as  Kulapuri  of  Kupakas  in, 
292;  omission  of  Attingal  in,  290; 
reference  to  Quilon,  as  the  capital 
of  the  King  of  Ven&d,  94:  reference 
to  Adi  thy  a  Varma’s  suocess  over 
Thurushkas,  101  ;  reference  to  the 
victories  of  Aditbya  Varma,  111, 

Upanishads  ;  17,  39. 


Ur  :  ruins  of.  9. 

Uralars  :  38,  519. 

Ut'hamackOjavalanSd  ;  780. 

Uthrara  Tbirunal  :  see  MarllhJnda 
Varma. 

Uftupuras  :  338,  347,  529,  G53,  693. 

V 

Vaccination  Department :  started  so 
early  as  988  M.  E„  080. 

Vadakara;  Poligar  of,  365;  village 
of,  granted  to  Roddy  Rao  as  a 
Jnghir,  630, 

Vaikam  :  6,  7  ;  Aditbya  Varma  ex¬ 
tended  his  sovereignty  over  the 
Devaswams,  120;  establishment  of 
Zilla  Court  at,  515;  family  of 
Vatakkumkbr  R&jasstiil  living  at, 
339;  riot  at  ThalayOlapparampu 
in,  707;  sathyagraha  at,  710,  716; 
taluk  of,  7,  303 ;  visit  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  to,  716. 

Vaipin  :  island  of,  6,  302,  407,  483. 

Vaishnava  Alwirs  ;  26. 

Valankai  :  a  tax,  172. 

Vaianjiyars ;  86. 

Vfilappalli :  7,  66  ;  in  Kunnat'bunftd, 
543. 

Valiyach&la :  441 . 

Valiya  Dewanji  :  441. 

Valiyakoyikkal  palace  :  278  ;  con¬ 
struction  of,  230. 

Valiyatbura  :  470,  491. 

VallabhadSva,  Sri  ;  79. 

Vallabhan  ICotha ;  72, 
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VaJiiyQr  :  grants  made  by  Ck?ra 
Udaya  Mart'handa  Varma  in,  127; 
grants  made  by  Sri  Vallabhadeva 
in,  79;  invasion  of,  by  Zemindar  of 
ReJtiy&puram,  226;  possessions  of 
Travancore  in,  332-333;  territory 
granted  to  Thribhuvanadevi  in 
honour  of  her  marriage  in,  80; 
Umayamma  R&ni  proceeds  to,  226. 

VaJJuvan&d  ;  46,  66,  401. 

y&lmiki :  17. 

V&manapuram  :  capture  of,  by  the 
Dutch,  308- 

Vanavanmahadevi  :  Chera  princess, 
63. 

Vanchi  ;  43;  Ciwra  kings  of,  25,  28, 

45. 

Vanohikkuttat’hu  Pillai  :  273. 

Vancklndravilasam  ;  a  poem  in 
honour  of  the  shashfyabdapurt'hi 
of  Sri  Miilam  Thiruna],  709. 

Vanohipftla  ;  42,  43. 

Vanckiv5nthan  ;  43,  190. 

V&nadaraya  :  conquering  of,  165. 

Van  Angelbeok,  the  most  worshipful 
John  Gerard;  Governor  of  Nether¬ 
lands  India,  409. 

Vander  Hagen,  8.:  194. 

Van  Goens  ;  appearance  at  the  head 
of  a  large  float  at  Quilon,  197; 
embarks  for  Malabar,  for  captur¬ 
ing  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
197  ;  capture  of  Portuguese  fort 
at  Cochin  by,  197;  wrong  nations 
of,  on  the  extent  of  Travancore 
territory,  276. 

Van  Imhoff:  arrival  at  Malabar,  301; 
informs  the  supreme  Government 
at  Batavia  of  the  power  of  Tra¬ 


vancore,  302;  instals  a  princess  as 
the  ruler  of  Ejayedatfhuswarupam, 
303;  interview  of,  with  M&rt'haoda 
Varma,  302-303. 

Vanjippula  :  Edavaka,  543. 

VaOCSns  :  abolition  of  poll-tax  on, 
533. 

Van  Rkeede  :  222,  223,  285;  on 

Attingal,  283,  286,  287;  on 
the  Attingal  Ranis,  221  ;  on 
Adithya  Varma,  213. 

Var&han  :  coining  of,  617,  618. 

Varappula  ;  Zamorin’s  military 
station  at,  330. 

Variyam  :  of  the  Efta 'ayOgam,  206. 

Varkala :  canal,  7,  617  place  of 
pilgrimage,  132;  Edava  near,  339; 
improvement  of,  364;  inscription 
at,  92,  132;  Umayamma  flani 
proceeds  to,  228. 

Varnakalakam  ;  5. 

Varthema,  Ludovico  :  arrival  of, 
at  Quilon,  136. 

Vasudeva  :  author  of  RAmakatha. 
125. 

Vasudevanallur  :  besiege  of,  367. 

Vafakkumkur  :  268,  352;  confederacy 
with  Zamorin,  261;  forces  of  Mar- 
fli&nda  .  Varma  directed  against, 
318;  principality  of,  267;  help  to 
Kayarnkulam  by,  316  ;  Raja  of, 
196,  832;  -  ally  of  the  Dutch,  263;  - 
family  of,  319;  -  grants  a  tract  of 
country  at  Vechnr  to  Dutoh,  303; 
murder  of,  319;  Punjar  chief  sub¬ 
ject  to,  544;  seeks  the  help  of  the 
Raja  of  Cochin,  324. 

VataS4eri:  dsvadana  lands  at,  78  ; 
inscription  at,  237  ;  Jayasimha*. 
dSva’s  tour  of,  149, 
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VataSSeri  Amtoavldu:  709- 

Vatayattu  Pillai:  287. 

Vayupurftnam  :  mention  of  Keraja 
in,  9. 

Vedas:  17. 

Vellftyatsi:  inscription  at,  83,  85. 

Vellore:  426;  besiege  of,  by  Hyder, 
394.  ' 

Velu  Thampi  :  451,  4(5.1,  467,  468, 
501,  509,  510,  532,  5-45,  662  • 
Dalawa,  45  5:  discussion  with  liosi- 
dent,  460;  efficiency  of  govern¬ 
ment  of,  508;  end  of,  491-493; 
grows  powerful,  457-458;  intri¬ 
gues  against,  456-459;  Macaulay 
against,  471-473;  MulakuuiatisTla, 
453;  Proclamation  of,  at  Kundara, 
481;  reforms  of,  455-456;  respon¬ 
sibility  of,  for  the  incident  at 
Alleppey,  480-481. 

Venice:  137. 

Venkata  Rao,  Gundo  Panditha  :  ad¬ 
ministration  of,  530-531,  553,  554; 
Dewan,  -r3J;  Dewan  again,  553; 
favourite  of  Mac  Dowell,  6  9  ; 
resignation  of,  546,  554. 

Venkata  Rao,  Janardana  Hao  alias' 
Reddy  Rao  :  administration  of, 
528-530  ;.  Dewan,  528  ;  Dewan 
again,  556  ;  grant  of  Jaghir  to, 
530;  inefficiency  of,  523;  resigna¬ 
tion  of,  559;  sons  of,  dismissed 
from  service,  559. 

Venkayya  :  identifies  Kanthajur 
with  ViliDjam,  68  ;  on  Sri  Valla, 
bhan  K5t,ha,  56. 

Venmani,  (Betimeni)  :  kingdom  of, 
'237. 

Venni;  battle  of,  20,  24. 


Ventumankonta  Bhuthalavlra:  a  title 
of  Travancore  kings,  157,  172, 
173. 

Verapoly  ;  advanoe  of  Mysore 
troops  to,  417  ;  English  fort  at, 
374. 

Vefans:  13,  514. 

Viceroy’s  Executive  Council :  offer 
of  a  seat  in,  to  ViSftkham  Tbirun ft), 
636. 

Victoria  Hospital  :  founding  of,  702- 
703. 

Victoria  Jubilee  Town  Hall  ;  found¬ 
ing  of,  702. 

Victoria,  Queen  :  626  ;  assumption 
of  title  of  Empress  of  India  by, 
625  ;  confers  title  of  K.  C-  S-  I. 
on  Ayilyam  ThirunftJ  Mabftrftja, 
608  ;  death  of,  705  ;  Diamond 
Jubilee  of,  703  ;  Golden  Jubilee 
of,  703  ;  presents  sent  by,  590; 
Prince  Albert  consort  of,  569;  Pro¬ 
clamation  of,  584. 

Vijayanagar  :  134,  187;  Ac'hyutha- 
devarftya  of,  42  ;  claims  of  suzer- 

•  ainty  over  Travancore  examined, 
157-169,  161  :  collision  of,  with 
Travancore  during  the  time  of 
Udaya  Mart’hftnda  Varma,  157  ; 
conflicts  of,  with  Travancore,  164, 
17/  ;  defeat  of,  at  KORftr, 
176  ;  defeat  of  the  army  of 
Vithala,  180  ;  empire  of,  .110, 
114;  invasions  by,  49;  kings  of, 
109,  115;  kingdoms  and  principa¬ 
lities  which  grew  from  the  ashes 
of,  268  ;  magnificence  of,  112  ; 
operation  of,  in  Travancore  met 
with  an  effective  and  efficient  oppo¬ 
sition,  134-135;  patrons  of  Hindu 
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faith,  163;  peace  with,  concluded 
by  Rama  Varma,  180;  political 
conditions  of  South  India  at  the 
time  of  the  growth  of  the  power 
of,  159  ;  relation  of,  with  Travan. 
core,  101;  second  dynasty  of,  162; 
second  invasion  of,  under  Vijhala, 
179-180;  suzerainty  of,  over  Trav- 
anoore  nothing  more  than  a  myth, 
165,  356;  Travancore  kings  able  to 
gain  victories  over,  209;  Travancore 
never  a  trihutary  of,  160,  162, 

'  165,  170,  171,  177,  179,  192, 
256. 

Vijayaragadeva  :  73  ;  identified 

with  .  Ksviladhikarikal  of  the 
Ksttayam  plate,  74  ;  Iravi  Ntli 
daughter  of,  74  ;  succeeds  Sthanu 
Ravi  according  to  a  Travancore 
archaeologist,  73. 

Vijayaraghava  Deva:  55, 

Vikki  Annan;  honoured  by  Adithya 
ChSja  and  StfianuRavi,  73. 

Vikrama  Ch3la ;  successor  of 
Kulst'hunga,  77. 

Vikramadithya  VI :  defeats  Rajiga 
of  Vengi,  77;  the  hero  of  Vkra- 
m&nkadevacharitha  of  Bilhana,  77. 

Vilayartham  :  657,  658. 

Vilinjam :  50,  51,  62,  73  ;  capture 
of  by  -Paranthaka,  76;  -Raja 
Raja,  64  ;  factory  at,  permis¬ 
sion  given  to  the  English  for  the 
erection  of,  195;  fight  at,  63,  74; 
flagstaff  at,  permission  for  erect¬ 
ion  of,  374  ;  identified  with 
KanthajarsSla  by  Venkayya,  68  ; 
improving  of,  439;  not  a  part 
of  Venad,  71;  P&ndya  king  de- 
•  feated  near,  63;  port  of,  70;  re¬ 
naming  of,  64,  65;  territories  of 


the  Ay  kings  extended  to,  68. 

Vilinjamana  RajecdrachOjapattanam; 
71. 

Village  Panchayat  Act;  681,  713. 

Village  Panchayat  Courts:  671. 

Villava;  king  of,  61. 

Vlra  Ballala  III:  102, 109;  victories 
of,  over  Muhammadans,  159- 

Virakerajapuram  :  capital  of  Vira- 
kSrala,  49;  temple  of,  92. 

Vlra  Kerala  Varma,  166  M.  E.;  56. 

Vlra  Kerala  Varma  (311  A.  D.): 
crowning  of,  49.  - 

Vlra  Kerala  Varma,  (292-320  M.E.): 
76,  77. 

Vlra  Kerala  Varma  (689-691  M.  E.)i 
151. 

Vlra  Kerala  Varma :  Paliyat'hu 
Achan’s  advice  to,  196. 

Vlra  Keraja  Varma  :  of  Perakat’hfU 
vali,  251,  275;  claims  the  sover¬ 
eignty  over  VenSd,  227-229. 

Vlra  Keraja  Varma :  prince  of 
Cochin,  358-359. 

Vlrajam  (Vlrakerajapuram)  ;  siege 
of,  280;  village  of,  86. 

Vlra  M&riJhSnda  Varma  :  (8th  cent.) 
49. 

Vlra  Pandya  :  defeat  of,  at  the 
hands  of  Ravi  Varma  Kula- 
Sekhara,  102-104,  105,  108;  defeat 
of,  hy  Sri  Vira  Udaya  M&rt'hSnda 
Varma,  119  ;  flight  of,  102  ;  not 
defeated  hy  Malik  Kafur  in  open 
battle,  102  ;  strength  regained 
by,  102  ;  struggle  with  Sundara 
P&ndya,  100. 

Vlra  Pandya :  assumption  of  the 
title  of,  by  Udaya  MSrfhanda 
misunderstood,  118-119. 
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Vlrappuli-  ana  :  157. 

Vira  Kavi  Kerala  Varma  (368  M.  E.j: 
92. 

Vlra  Ravi  Udaya  Mart'handa  Varma 
(426  M.  E.)  :  successor  of  Kavi 
Keraja  Varma,  92. 

VlraS§khara  Chela  :  help  rendered  to 
Chandrasekhara  Pfindya  by  Krl- 
shnadevarSya  against,  168. 

Vlra  SSmeSwara  :  Iioysala  king,  99. 

Virut’ki  Committee:  654. 

Virut'hi  service  :  537,  653,  654. 

Virut’hikkar  :  relief  to,  696. 

ViSakham  Thirunal  Maharaja  :  647, 
682  ;  consort  of,  709  ;  on  Inter¬ 
portal  Convention,  599-600  ;  on 
Madava  Rao,  615  ;  prince,  590  ; 
speeoh  on  the  opening  of  the 
head-works  of  Puifhanar,  661. 

Vishnu  :  1,  37,  56- 

Viesoher,  Canter  :  277,  287 ;  accuses 
the  English  for  ill  oonduot,  264; 
charges  framed  against  the  Rani 
by,  248-249;  on  the  extent  of 
Travancore,  276;  on  the  incident 
at  Attingal,  247 ;  on  Nayar  aristo-. 
oracy,  355  ;  on  the  privileges  of 
Brahmans,  339  ;  on  Travancore 
soldiers,  342. 

ViSwanatha  NSyak  :  164,  165,  176. 

Vithala:  agreement  of,  with  Travan¬ 
core,  177  ;  defeat  of,  180 ;  de¬ 
puted  to  south  by  the  king  of 
Vijayanagar,  175;  invasion  of, 
179-180;  offering  in  the  temple 
of  Suchtndram  for  the  benefit 
of,  178  ;  probably  killed  in  the 
second  invasion  of  Travancore, 
180;  reference  to,  in  Suckindram 
temple  inscription,  178. 


Vizagapatatn:  H.  H.  Mahfirftni  Ssthu 
Parvathi  Bayi  entertained  by 
ladies  of,  776. 


w 

Wallace,  Cob:  485. 

Waltair  :  tour  of  Their  Highnesses  to, 
775. 

Wandiwash  :  besiege  of,  by  Hyder, 
394. 

Warren  Hastings:  tho  statesmanship 
of,  394. 

Water  Supply  Scheme :  for  Sken- 
cotta  and  Alloppey,  789-790;  for 
Trivandrum. 

Watts,  M.  E. :  723  ;  Dewan,  711;  re¬ 
forms  of,  -  communications,  714  ; 
-  education  and  publio  health,  715; 
-land  revenue,  712-713  ;  -Panoha- 
yat,  713-714  ;  -  sooial  and  quasi¬ 
religious,  716-718  ;  retirement  of, 
721. 

Wellesley,  Marquis  of:  457,  463, 
467,  468. 

Welsh,  Col.:  as  the  attack  on  Tra¬ 
vancore  by  British  forces,  488  * 
on  the  frontier  defenoes  of  Tra¬ 
vancore,  486-487. 

Wenlock,  Lord  :  673  ;  visit  to  Tra¬ 
vancore  of,  704. 

Western  Ghats  :  6,  16,  58,  111,  172. 

White  Jews :  46. 

Wilks,  Col.  :  on  the  purohase  of 
Cranganore  and  AyakkoRa  by 
the  Maharaja,  411-412. 

Wilberforce :  599. 

William,  Sir  Charles  Stuart :  738, 
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'  Willingdon,  Lord. :  visit  of,  to  Tra. 
vancore,  704,  750-752;  H.  H.  SrT 
Chithra  Thhmntil  presided  over 
the  farewell  banquet  to,  763. 

Willingdon  Water  Works,  Trivan¬ 
drum,  715. 

WilsoD,  W.  J-:  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Madras  Army,  424, 

Wilson  :  on  the  incident  at  PalJa- 
t'hurut'hi,  478-479;  on  the  proceed, 
ings  in  Travanoore  during  the 
time  of  Macaulay,  496. 

Wood,  Sir  Charles ;  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  590- 

World’s  Fair  at  Lousiajia  :  569. 

Wyn&d  :  29,  485. 

X 

Xavier,  Francis  :  facilities  given  by 
Travanoore  Mahar&ja  •  for  the 
evangelistic  mission  of,  1  73;  on  the 
kidnapping  of  a  servant  of  the 
king  by  the  Portuguese,  174;  part 
in  the  victory  of  Travanoore  over 
Vijayaqagar,  176 ;  part  in  the 
peace  entered  into  between  R&ma 
Varma  and  Vijayanagar,  177. 

Xerxes ;  415. 


Y 

Y&dava  kings  :  Ravi  Varma  lord  of, 
298. 

Yftdavas;  10Q, 


Yadu  family  :  93. 

Yaduuatttabhyudayam  ;  293. 

Yanaikat  :Sey  :  25. 

Yavanas  ;  23,  105;  Cher  a  king’s 
viotory  over,  19. 

YCgakkSr:  210,  212,  223,  256,  347; 
appeal  to  Maharaja  to  settle 
differences  by,  242 ;  charge  of 
murdering  of  Adithya  Varma  by, 
false,  -  218  ;  checking  of  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of,  133;  disputes  with  the 
king,  212-214. 

Youth  League  ;  agitation  by,  794- 
796. 

Yusuf  Khan  :  besiege  of  Vfisudeva- 
nallur,  366,  367  ;  enemy  of  the 
English,  442;  fall  of,  367  ;  hanged 
liko  a  dog,  368  ;  instructed  by  the 
English  to  cede  Kalakk&d  to  Tra- 
vancore,  366  ;  opens  negotiations 
with  Travanoore,  366  ;  rebels 
against  Nawab,  367 ;  struggles  with 
the  English,  441;  summoned  to 
Madras,  368;  terms  to  French  for 
help,  368, 


z 

Zamorin  :  287,  327,  356,  381,  386, 
388,  390,  634;  abandons  the  fort 
of  Palghat,  397  ;  assistance  sought 
by  English  in  crushing  Hyder, 
395;  attacked  by  Portuguese,  152; 
attempts  to  regain  the  possessions, 
387  ;  buys  off  the  Dutoh,  358; 
commits  suicide,  379;  confederacy 
headed  by,  261,  441  ;  conquers 
portions  of  the  territories  of  the 
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Raja  of  Palghat,  378  ;  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Tipu,  378;  -Travan- 
oore,  329  ;  Portuguese  and  Cochin, 
140,  146-147 ;  devastation  of 
Coohin  by,  140;  endeavours  of 
Tipu  to  prevail  on,  403  ;  endea¬ 
vours  made  to  drive  Portuguese 
out  of  Quilon,  142  ;  flees  to  Tra- 
vancore,  387  ;  forces  of,  stationed 
at  Purakk&d  and  Alangad,  369  ; 
friendship  of  Edappalli  ohief  with, 
642  ;  friendship  with  English  a 
danger  to  Dutch,  304  ;  indemnity 
agreed  to  be  paid  by,  379;  Krishna- 
dSvaraya  comes  into  oontaot 
with,  162  ;  places  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  country  at  the 
hands  of  Erenoh  governor,  386; 
possession  of,  267;  queen  of 
Geraoppa  encouraged  by,  182; 
questions  the  pretensions  of  the 
Dutoh,  268 ;  rebellion  in  the 


northern  district  at  the  instigation 
of,  328  ;  refuge  given  by,  to  the 
family  of  the  Raja  of  Vafakkum. 
kflr,  319  ;  reinstatement  of,  pro. 
mise  of  Travanoore  to  Hyder  for 
the,  383;  repulsed  from  Purakkfid 
by  D’Lannoy  and  Rftmayyan,  334; 
seeks  the  help  of  Dutoh,  387;  seeks 
permanent  allianoe  with  Travan- 
core,  360-361;  subsidy  to  Hyder 
not  paid  by,  386  ;  successes  in 
Coohin,  329-330,  357;  supports  the 
dipossessed  branoh  of  the  Coohin 
ruling  house,  196;  supports  Rfija  of 
EdappaJJi  against  Portuguese, 
153  ;  treaty  with  -Coohin,  142; 
-Dutoh,  194;  -English,  195. 

Zenana  Mission  Hospital  :  grant  to, 
678. 

Zilla  Courts  :  abolition  of,  601 ;  Civil 
Courts  Aot  relating  to,  639  ;  esta¬ 
blishment  of,  516,  551. 
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HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS 


PREFACE 


The  documents  published  in  this  Volume  are  of  great 
historical  value.  Chronologically  they  range  from  550  to 
1046  M.  E.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  discovery 
of  these  documents  is  due  to  the  gracious  permission 
granted  to  me  to  peruse  the  large  mass  of  valuable  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  Palace  and  the  Mathilakam  as  well  as  the 
Huzur  Central  Records.  The  deep  personal  interest  taken 
by  the  Dewan  Sachivothama  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar 
throughout  the  course  of  the  work  has  been  a  source  of 
great  encouragement  and  inspiration. 

Soon  after  my  appointment  as  Special  Officer,  I  paid 
visits  to  the  Mathilakam,  the  Huzur  Central  Records  Office 
and  the  Palace  archives  where  the  ancient  records  are  pre¬ 
served.  I  found  that  some  of  them  had  been  used  by  Sir  T . 
Madava  Rao,  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  to 
ascertain  the  facts  of  the  history  of  Travancore,  and  by 
Mahadeva  Aiyar  for  the  compilation  of  the  Travancore 
Revenue  Manual.  But  the  bulk  of  the  documents  lay 
unexplored.  The  bundles  were  seen  to  be  neither  arranged 
nor  classified.  Documents  of  great  value  were  found 
mixed  up  with  records  of  routine  matters  in  bewildering 
confusion.  The  number  of  bundles  in  the  Mathilakam  alone 
is  nearly  three  thousand  each  containing  over  thousand 
cadjan  records.  Those  in  the  Huzur  Central  Records  are 
much  larger.  The  records  in  the  Palace  Chejlamvaka 
archives  are  also  numerous. 
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At  my  instance  the  Government  was  pleased  to  ap¬ 
point  a  staff  of  nine  olerks,  twenty-five  scribes  and  six  peons 
.to  do  the  work.  Mr.  P.  N.  Kunjan  Pillai  M.  A.,  my  Assistant 
in  the  State  Manual  work,  was  appointed  Ag.  Superin¬ 
tendent,  in  the  scale  of  Rs.  150-200  in  the  Central  Records 
Section  of  the  Secretariate,  from  the  beginning  of  IdLavam 
1112  M.  E.,  with  powers  to  supervise  the  work  of  both 
the  permanent  and  temporary  staffs  in  the  Central 
Records  as  well  as  the  temporary  staff  in  the  Mathilakam 
and  the  Chellamvaka  archives.  Mr.  C.  P.  Gopala  Panikkar, 
then  Private  Secretary  to  the  Dewan,  was  put  in  change 
of  the  office.  In  Vrischikam  1113,  M.  R.  Ry.,  Rao  Sahib 
Mahskavi  Ullnr  S.  Parameswara  Aiyar  Avl,  was  appointed 
Honorary-  Director. 

Though  the  appointment  of  the  special  staff  was  at 
first  only  for  one  year,  the  amount  of  work  having  been 
found  to  be  much  larger  than  was  anticipated,  the  staff  was 
continued  for  two  years  more.  I  paid  frequent  visits  to 
the  record  rooms  whenever  cross  references  had  to  be  made 
to  numerous  bundles  at  a  time.  As  a  rule  relevant 
documents  were  discovered  almost  everyday;  and  no  sooner 
were  they  found  than  they  were  forwarded  to  me.  Mr. 
Kunjan  Pillai  made  it  a  point  to  sit  with  me  everyday 
before  and  after  office  hours  in  the  Central  Records.  We 
read  the  documents  together  to  discuss  them  in  all  their 
bearings  and  settle  new  avenues  of  search,  a  task  which 
was  particularly  difficult  and  laborious.  The  relative  value 
of  the  documents  had  to  be  ascertained  by  comparison  with 
epigraphical  records,  accounts  of  travellers,  and  the  inform-* 
ation  obtainable  from  numerous  books, 
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The  Mathilakam  records  fall  into  three  classes, 
Kah&thraJearya ,  those  relating  to  the  temple,  Rajyakclrya, 
those  relating  to  the  State  and  the  Granthavaris.  The 
records  contain  accounts  of  the  various  functions  and 
events  in  the  temple,  such  as  the  erection  of  structures, 
their  consecration,  the  fixing  of  the  flag-staff  etc.,  pujas, 
uthsavams,  the  transaction  of  business  by  the  YSgarn,  or 
temple  council,  the  visits  of  the  rulers  and  members  of  the 
Ruling  Family,  the  making  of  offerings,  grants  and  don¬ 
ations,  the  payments  of  fines  and  amercements  and  other 
kindred  matters.  Regular  entries  of  various  payments  are 
indisputable  guarantees  of  the  correctness  of  the  account 
and  the  truth  of  the  events  chronicled  therein.  The 
political  events  appear  to  have  been  narrated  in  view  of  the 
special  connection  between  royalty  and  the  Sri  Padma- 
nSbhaswSmi  temple. 

The  materials  of  the  Huzur  Central  Records  mainly 
comprise  the  documents  from  the  time  of  Maharaja  Mar- 
fhan^a  Varma  the  Great.  They  also  have  been  of  immense 
use  in  the  preparation  of  the  Manual,  especially  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  acoounts  relating  to  the  modern  period  of  the 
history  of  Travancore.  Many  documents  found  among  the 
old  records  preserved  in  the  Chellamvaka  archives  have 
also  been  of  considerable  use.  These  records  have  opened 
up  many  new  vistas  of  research  and  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  several  historical  of  facts  hitherto  unknown. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  information  thus  unearthed  will 
stimulate  scholars  to  further  efforts  in  a  critical  study 
of  the  history  of  Travancore  and  the  progress  of  the  State 
in  the  various  departments  of  activity,  economic,  social  and 
religious. 
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I  wish  to  reoord  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
assiduous  labours  of  Mr.  P.  N.  Kunjan  Pillai  in  organising 
the  work  of  the  temporary  staff,  selecting  and  arranging 
the  documents,  preparing  a  comprehensive  index,  and 
seeing  the  Volume  through  the  press. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  members  of  the  special 
staff  and  the  officers  who  supervised  and  directed  their  work. 
The  number  of  the  records  printed  here  affords  no  proper 
index  to  the  quantity  of  work  done,  as  it  was  only  after 
reading  through  big  bundles  that  one  could  make  up  his 
mind  as  regards  selection  and  rejection.  Many  documents 
in  the  Mathilakam  are  in  MalaySlma,  and  several  almost 
crumbling  to  pieces.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  members 
of  the  special  staff  who  deciphered  the  letters,  listed  and 
indexed  the  whole  body  of  records  and  made  out  copies  of  all 
the  important  ones.  Mr.  Parameswara  Aiyar’s  direction 
and  guidance  of  the  work  of  the  special  staff  has,  if  I  may 
say  so  with  respect,  been  of  great  advantage. 


Trivandrum,  j 
25th  August  1940.  j 


T.  K.  Vei.tt  PiLl.ii. 
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*  M.  Doc.  I 

-ajOTsno  oooui  J  720.  55fhDo3sngu 

aoej  cncmii  IIP-.  cslono  25-ooa-. 

siajroaoOo  jaj'1(o1aj<aiojcnDcUffljy®(Z)o6o^e 
'3rooj«jiKslaa  (rnltol-ojcLi^sietb. 

.ailalffiaiemaglssiOTroloicusI  gjoa/l  SY&tm'l.n^ajciiisroo®)  (Tnlraajsl 
gpgBonoma^gogssaBo  ajsreotosroflffli  rolimcuocrjcwinqcog)®  sxudBdoOo^a 
®'«&iucyjijl  laftaaO^oancrra  (gra)§1fflc9©3§«OT  <95-aia)eci><eo«&<33q6!ra3 

a§><?>  msl  effiaig-j  onflaia  jiq.  <8>oximd<!$><$'&>0§  taoroaiojotjascoi  sresjajsjc&o 
ago  juTfmromjBJ  sMDgju  ©-’o.oo-o  <8rtno§. ... ...^aiSfinmDgcqo  ^sis 

iSiranai^offiJ... . aojtoiffloOo . ^o«e9,06n§ai®3crr)<ml<rr3  o/la/1  rernnl 

crflfijo  a_@)-<03o  s>aj(maoOo  ajocanffli  6>:r)gj  ©j®-o  ool^l  <siaa<8®®aJ6n§o 
ffla-i(03<s30oa_is!Oc®o®S  sinogj  cy o. . . ce,cefos<a,®ral(ai  aflaDOJPo  aolario  ggejo 
6i®OToJlori1®i  (rnl^ojoaorttna^a^®  sxufOjraoOoceS  cro1®l.ay|oqaj)gice9  a.  cn?o 
TOlraalspOQjooSoeso^s  csaisraoglfl?  ®c&<o£aj<raiffloa0  cQamanltBaJsl- sqgb 
rm©gn®^S(m3)l<3?i  OLj5ni3flf3Y03\t^  s!tjg'ls)<e«)0f rara  5)rossi3]<rn3§t0?i 

siaissBooscii  gosojcolaio  axa.  c^aio' ^faflcrra  &§o  <3,3040  <&s>a:iocsyo  &s 

<Sig>§lo>  c9«)3§COT3>0<?>  .OJn33caS)5)PJflOT)rl0)nJSrl<9iOo  OJ3a^CS2)lffi<eoOCT35)(!)S)  S . 
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^jj1o1(35fflai  c^gajla  rocnsisiuaycri  ajcoraroomsetioc^o  ©aJoacita.g£riai 
ttespl  ®aoo1®®racri  oiaanlctBcffrasaioceJo  ©flcig^  onacoooo/smeri  ju1c?\ 
rorfflctJ  gggcftlaolcriq  .fl?\;pua_j<0«>o  Bianoaiorao  6><£bogsu0cDgmo  BracrzsaJarao 
flta>06r^j  (ofliffl^aiDcaX  asmei  coral-2^  araerasraraoqjosc&osnf  Brcxoralooxso 

moffloeasmeri  .oilcflraraoso  £§§©oj6J  rac'osrmjrjjeri  ajcoraemaicroo  .n/lol 
&o®to0  oiuaaJ&i^oricfespl  sracnlrocoraeri  cBiacnlctBcorrocwo  casmsicOo^go 

omojiaj^o  c^qaegsi  .ml&iaj . c&ctBasairolrsta  arocsra.ml 

saoi^aaoq  raflcosajocn . Q-^caaoicrra  si  acroxusseCo  co?W| 


ti:\  appendix  n 

ajogo  d&ggosrts  cfeosuriog  ajucmcrS  «®aiaao  c&spltyggl  o.\«B<s'tpo«mctc& 
cn3<00  3Q)6roafflo  [<3«§(otb  aoer  gogj.] 


*  Doc.  XV- 

2Qca)(n>loao  mcaTloooti)  «joo1 


iTOJCT^I^afl  ffijuroaioC®  caThe'lSO-lOll  ®<®<n)1o  CIO  <380)00001000 $> 

e> -aK®g)£9>cioo|  t|«m»  olfficusl  ajroaroraa'l®'  goso  c3JSffl-n)®1<®l0? 

00)03®"'  @2t»CY®tffiSfl^(c3j)  (  COJOT)fflTO  CrflaiQo  Ol^  CY32EB  (oo)  oo<e> 

a^slaj-a-ictmslffiaics  caasla^oao*  922Ia^  <e®s1(8<®oo1cr)  odd  (®§)  cgrooi 
coo  (8i»  sl  cai  osmo  £2>s>ooofflaiA  qjI®  oo®  63  63  smnooio  S3  S3 &<m  sreaoofflaiaoo!) 

000§lS3o900§C5K!3  (8(030(0  STT) S3 (OT!i(0& S3 63 cfti . . . LelEPoJS! .  *l!P0(i  fflafe&lgSS) 

«9S0Sic9S  ffiaoi)c68  GKtn&Jhl  <81300003  (  a~fi  )  <0 0 Cri d>j a ®T0)1 0^*535) (0^8  QJSjSS 
sauces  q_ios3S3iOo  soo-Ktsaiylces  aistes  s>6)ajo3)3§1  aDaoi 

msimnm  ev®=9>  ojI 5363-0)003  siajraaooaisit&caJsisjcacoaOogjg  ®*a.o§ooq 
a2SoOQ2)cS«sla23oaJ  aj.o-ajooaoi  si  ^  rosin®  (mail  ali’BeSso  o_j§os36>S«e8s1 
ac0©aocn  (ctfeslooxrno)  &  cioa^sisisc®  ®raas!Jl63S30=essl  ac&og)<e@  sic&oejo 
(rocnocp-aosni  mjWlsifl©  (aomoo  no-)  ca>£J63ai§1  ooograirolroaigo 
ojool  <sraro§1;na-)sT  ^^®ffi)(0)(OT03leil®o9a£fes1a»9«Oo  roo®.  cnlqg® 
ffijyo^o  (SO533Bj1s>63OCS^0  ^SotftO^alqggSffia-JOggo  Q-lSlo^o  (®00-0)C4 
0-jQ)CD )  63  53*  & 050)1 63  63 <60  a_!S)S)Sg-Jsmo  Oo\ <50 1  QQjjgg.  0-33)  gOS363C3<&a3  o 

rocnldgr®  aoqo  (cu1ojy§)s5Ki(0)1io1ao  oo<ft1aio  o_i'ls)63§§.ao®OAlejo  ajflo 
a^c9ffl§0(9>lDio  00(2^5)63 SC®  cfeSlao9®  53  63§  0)1®(00®o  S3 -0)0^0(21  £40  Q)1§la|o 

awigffi^siocffllejo  o_)  63  63  §  •  -  *  . . <®1oj9  sis  si  o.  flsl  araomtoomio 

(ajoi)  ®(0300o  S)o_iooo  6)a.joq  o_iejo-j6o®ca:0<®1oo1s36)a<a>^.oo)a)1(i^g 

*  This  is  the  text  of  an  unpublished  stone  inscription  of  Jayasimhadeva 
found  at  Parasurama  Perumteruvu.  Itarayakkuti,  Nagercoil,  of  the  year 
661  M.  E.  Copy  of  this  inscription  Was  secured  through  the  assistance  of 
the  Department  of  Archaeology.— Ed. 


U  TRAVANCORE  STATE  MANUAL  [V.ol. 

<3YS>_cu crtsTl to o ro oj d!»  .ojimOTlisycsoj-cuffiia  si3s«®.flcooOoaj<0;e.nsa3i0;> 

©ai§T  cmgi  s)ca.o§ramsis5ffl<ea  (tffie4cvr)a2gg.oi  a3^j(SE0:®«5)rowi  a/lai^ 
oioaa.'laosoog^.aus'l  «j)l®a4gg.S)8Q>oaa.  ®3smnmoaJ  a-jt&fijIsfflOcftaoctAootS) 
6voo  sjaynmoaD. 


M.  Doc.  XVI. 

jajitBsn-)  cnaaiA  16  86.  j_(®ta»ertgu$ 

&oaj  ’flocrnd  94.  (3li2.no  acoasuo] 

ofl(CBaiocr)cr!5)a.j(D®®  ffiS)ff>o..iQQJo  .runffl&sraul.'aKKio  ao&i 

<s®-ojgt©  <ors<aob  c&syt|  -aflro1oj4g^on3ajs)g_j05 

aoOoacSoogg.  jiflionaJ'sreomffl.oJiD'lteoe/lafc  6)®ano|  ctbosoyo . 

. ...aa'smog  aio3>‘'aro3«Bg3.c£b)a4o  ja/lffllajVo  gooni] 

araslc&Oo  fflsjt&ggp  snf  fsrai'trTlAffll^ffiaJOar)  #cr>3§ 

Q.ias1  g sals  crflajoio  n-jS)S)roOQ)SO-io  oil  a  .04  sou  gio  iftfflog^ogc . 

. a.  CismoraflfflJ  oj.fli  ji-o  aoosT  *n-o  rofhaanjlflSeeoosj 

aoffirtJ)aii)o98o  ^fflSOTg-jcrrao  siga  aonJiwoontiJ0  aoqo  srearara.ajrs®} 
6)o8>Og^o  6)A0a^S)«Og_|0^  o^fflgjAing-JggOo  <0;S  Siool  «SI%cQ> 


®fflaJg-jl.£y6)<e<DDoin§  .a/)  o'!aJ<t>jycr>3o-J . OSOgjj, 

(usnsoioOTTrolaJ  cnlar&qo  figomaOo  ®a.qj-oao6n§ . .aflsra«oi3 


aylq  cddOo  ^uiai  ®a.«&-3ffl36n§  aiWl^IcA  tfiaocoFlq  acri 

st-cuaiogg^s  saiano^  aio^orEnffi^AlcAo  <&!:fu<8jy(@£> . - . 

igoafl  sisslt&Oa  o.jgj1<so9b3S  <Scs>3Qenc8oa&  g D^ouxra.-..-. 

AiocoK^loiJ  rrflaJq.o  Moajg&l  onosojcasmaig-^ffliral®  ti  aojssnfaicns 
ajsmoooj^  <&§)g_jogo  ®-ao3<ai>  rocrtO^  .flss&jysl  jij>  Q^wgrja.ftso 

<fbg^oai1s>®s . . . . . . sb-<6s  jiTlfflla-iffreotoOTyislg^ 

(rfloiqo  6VSj3§OTOT  (trflcoffio  0300.0X0^013- CTIO  CiJOSfiWo  OJ.^  flnulOCTO 

@o®ja6.sb-o  aaisroop  oJ0£PucT®ro^cft.1o4o  .aJIffl'Ioflu  igoafl 

(SfatCDl^ojctiAii!  sradl&Oo  ®©co— crioo.... . . ,g»fii06tt>>ocsylq 

.ncrx-o-ojaiogj;  ®  <a  opinio  a  jyosp  sgitoeflfflejg-jo®!  (mlroao 

.AQ.O'cnjtfia.-cirra  cranio.®,  rafloao  era  -crra  aocfl  <oa>tflb  o(3)$<ml 

QJ^gicaqar;  rom  oiloi  cca.sl.s)  oo>. flrogggAsun  ju ggg . 

o-jagLlxljoqa^o  twltOKulffl'SCScSoGg  Sfinai®  OCOa  &§gl§  aOs>ffl,&a?{o  &Sl 
*  ,'a®5v  a®  not,  aisaflaosioo, — Jjd, 


II. } 
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cgaixj  crooroji-oiooffloffni  c&cicesSc&SYSiocQnQ  axo  ©-aio^ogD^s  16300 

otso!|  ®-Qjcrnni  <8toqjo©o  tfcialg-jgsil  a4®®3>o(mS>ffla03t>-oa»s<D . . 

..-, . n_i3|o  tOjOfilo  ^Sloffl  aj1(S?jyO<0>o  fflaJKBffluOo  ailcQ^SPo 

cftioml  aflrfflofpflmBltbi  ®©otb)1oqi«50CS^o  sg§oiloff)§CQ)o  aioffllajiOTsfW  fflc9>0|yo 
(TO  CroO.-OaoSlTIf  JxflsB105YD)OO2nQ  c.n-5>.alcr4o<iS)  C^TOffli  ©O-Jffi3ffl30o 
ailtxsOfPo  ^QJooflcEDOEPctSTcfltc^  sicncanroiffi^olc^o  £aic8o©©oo%o  aiotolcoj 
rtnofl«ji  si  <SKSsn§:  «8>£><fl©s*4iitDocisflq  axo  ffl.aia4ogg  ctnlclig-ji&oojo 
©•DOffnelcna  .afirolt&osmo  csocajs)3=  ataooig^ail^elroiaa®  anDl^offiafl^ 
ajssBOsmlassin^lcrJ  o_js1  mene'l  £j)rmfii3<eecioq  cOaMsisBO^  a^uomai  cstooi 
aerie s^o  <a1(oaojga.1 '  -a3«3"c&a©doc^|o  cftAtyl^gjo  ro)sw3^o  as(0)mm&i> 
fflwuug®  #<D3§.a-jgig1  g>sg1sajl^ssca)o  io>1r!»afl©s®t9®op  ®tou 
toociqo  <2O<3(3>3Jiic03o  .cus>s‘3Q<;ycroo  agg  cstooitoocioo  ®-<o4  cx.o  ©cfto 
a®o  rensl  ji nroQ-  toej  a—  ®j-o  crclejo  o^cro  <&&)cr4  ara.o  j>- 

fflc&ogSgo  ms)  crooL-cnofai  noleJo  o_a4-<aeici4 . ....oj-o1  s1o(n1«& 

Qjoraa.jo  ajoga^o  sie0bO£g.o  tosI . . coleio  6)-ca>ejc*&  ggst’nl 

®j  tajQ^cs^o  ai0(0oa«9j3g^.6  tosI  a.a.-CV)1ajo  ©J.<0.eja4  @snr1- 
«fe-qsm1  ®-o  as  ©a  6><feo®iB6'-  tosI  ^a^.crfleio  ®.ca>eja4  TO-.Aqsrol 
cy.o  tosI  .paj-tnlaio  «p®  cftsjcri  figsnil  TO'-c9sqsrrl<B£d  eTOoiTOOODo 
ai©aA  tosI  axaxo.TOgj  cx-cnosJ  crilaio  a4a4.caj&ia4  Aqanl  ®.o 

#crM§a-jgg1  aiAM/Idd . fflSo^oA  ciiasi*  tm><&  ojo§ 

ajo  cuoroa^o  ©oftoggo  ® si  jsO-O-TOgj  ©j-odoo?  anflejo  ax<3J-<0=Qja4 

©j.efeQsml  mo . . rn1<o4  ©jugi©  c^TOailaaj&i.®®  g20<s»1a/l 

(sroiA  afl^Qc^ogOTr®  oolajo  ®  c&ajrA  cy.o  cnlc9®1  crfl&io  cxari-Aeiai 
ox-<&qsn-fl  cra-o  a®'oo6n6s)fflffl  jo-are  ©aog^  ax-ca,eja4  cy.o  aiowd 

ansfl . . . ©4  j-iOiB  cnlaio  ax-Aaicii  oj-o...-...v.nr)1aiQ4o 

q^5)«3©<3C»1s^io  A©  ffl®  casino  ASJSXOg-jOgo  a/1(0.cyGTO'$|o  AOOsl  sc-«- 

SKjsnf  sisioeb^osni  aoo1©Aoen§  «ju©,xjosm1a2)«TOciiA  ©©Aggoany 

<ftism<(93  <ejsnea4  «Ao©TO«cnj§  assi®  ©c&ogjao.. . . . aggl§ 

cnlaio  Q-.c6je.ia4  ©5500)  'a-'-Aqomlomo  ojlfflajosmloo  aajaycK»fflffl«®o§ 
aool6v<9>3ijnf  agogp  S2©ai1  ^B^ai©a4  ©©Aggoang  as©®  29©1*eeo' 
sn  Sffi@TOTOTO©1©4  tosI  ®a4-m1ajo  ^cy-taiaicA  ©o-£93qisml  ®.o 

a»ail®®ft«q}o  SB®ffljy  ai1®©a«^o  agglg . . . . 

*  j4«$’  ««!»»'  oisotflAoi— 
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M.  Doc.  XVII. 

jijirosm  ooocuA  17  19.  6ti2-oaosn§° 

aoaJ  oncuiitJ  86.8  7,  aTlLqaoo  26-ooa-. 

<e?l;p“«:y(@£>  _aflola?lo  gufflofi  gntDaflairraaoca 
.□/lsionio  gD&oro'mgflcstas'iffiSo  aj.aisoffltonsn'vMi  ®tjtb 

.QjoqojlsiceslcrTn  cuas)* 

sia-itmaoDo  o.flcnwpo  ajojoo-ncojorproraltai  ©a'><wIJTOCB.fi,j©'lcf^o 
^a_i ^o6>(0Qa)o  o.i o col ca> CTrafl ks5  sv&ogJo  arao^o.-oaosni  an^cnsraiopoflQ 

a-mo-ffl jajctio  _airo7  (SiSjoongAlo  goTCoaotaTi  <arif03 ^Oo.^ci 
ju7(o1qj1®  sddoJI  ©'oaiToJCtsaora  .oUaooio  cgOT&milttRais'l  gorasornffli 
g1(B0Q)S^o  OL-isreoracOosmcasiDayl  .aJoQ.ans^a  @D§ffl*oai7<a?i  cno&gg 
^"doshotto  nolizciofiflQ^o  @2©os)si®g^0jDJc£yo  o.j©&.i  cast®  oo  coil  ag-^gn® 

jM£8»©ai  .am© . c§fflO  (fflacO^o  gnfflosxorro  -oil  olcsajef) . 

j3jlD7<saiaOs)<y(tBaoa<s.®noo9ol  .aiotvil . to  cm  etc  ah  sis 

o-it5ifrocnDaia4  oil§lsrro  i^)'i’cTnragUla«)t^o  si-aralgg  wsc&jk©  goo . 

. c9j1offioao  Bfficag.jai  go^j^ai^’Dimao  ©coec^o  <afl©1cejo  ©*o 

6ft§njcrra  .ajoqail&ifloloo  ©.010.10.1000  <8®£0>oTO;‘’©rocc^  anno 

-a/loojy  eg  ;m«  rail©!  0.1  si  goffiiavs'leBcascqo  a^les.sofflao.ismTOl.TOo.isl  go©? 
nm (t» £9 (so® so. jo  xuoQai1a«9a  ©toiH^I^. 

M.  Doc-  XVIII. 

•ajirosro  oocoj<6  17  22.  iii>;i-oao6n§° 

aoaj  oooii5>  17.  alooo  — 

ool©;^j(d2i  mamSQjajeJo) 

julol  rolo^fflJ  ooaasa^cuaj  s-niitH 

MoA  <8TO.aJ6tS)eg.1l5ji  KK> 08° *21513“ *fiiggg  GoloJcjo  (30I51TOOT  (ffKSfflrtTlOXBgj&ceQ 
S)c0bo§«mr>  au©©* 

,  nr©o-ocn.-aio3 . csl  oosYaio  cal  q 

«rasr3u*a5ii3“*aig®  cnloiqo  <BjaigD£racr>og  ^^“csjy©*  .oilol 
oflra  ®*©aoJ2flioo!»J  <s  oj^6ct3ooo§  £^(w®TOl(mais9  gDmcrnOT@,1©cB>s<tOT>1(0& 
ajsneo^TOollBi  ®o(oil*offlo  gDcmocri  ©ajitsaioga.  (©aslcaoti  roosocaioaimoA 
®a_n>7(oi  a©fUCQ)a_iom^3*3  ^cio.'Dffllc!nti®aj5m©eaJq  m«a  ojsgas 
?)i>4®ao^.  Bvsslcojofflffl  aigoSoffliaaiaiq  ©.aiogjl  g)  ©o  .oil  <e®  asms  Olga® 
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II] 

i3to>or3K»oD<«arn]i0ao  aooa-ilcojotrolflaocJ  ailejcfrlaolcO®  ©  g_\oinwm  (Sis.tnlcao 

ffllcoJo  ©.tumajo  ®asl^o  ©aiglcajo  ^olsrara  sajAoEier-flnanroaiaJSgl 

[fflosasao  ©<uoslaj° _ Ed.] 

M.  Doc.  XIX. 

.ojdBsm  cocojA  17  22.  664-oaosn§“ 

ffloai  cbaoj<5  7.  ajoafl&o  9. 

©n-KOiaoCo  CLfl^ayo  TOoa  o/lo2)a=f>f;rro)l(0?  Atssjaic^o  sracaroloo) 
ocq;o  aiocolcs)  carol  oi  ©c&agjo  era  <ns&j-oaosn§  ml  it/layl*  simocoilQ  aJ-'o^u 
cm  ©aiggl  q^soso  ®TnD§l(ai  ccne.iar>30o  si  trolaOo  <y  ©  junmemfio  qjx\ 
o-j©jajc3X)o  iooOTK»lffllo2/l©ei  qj© jucqjo  cti-coa-  mscencail(d  a^yg-^-oJ  orfli 
ffioaHofflo  agysam  -am-ocri  ju^oloa-iosnD  mldaoelloQio  c&gssKJKg  a^jif)«8© 
cosloJ  <us*&i©&njla»gx®  ancml  ajmljyai  stroaiai  fficajuaiai  (©Iroasgj 
gglmilffli  ©juena  a!3©<e®  <e>gl;a  ®©t>l<B<SbCnl{rra  cuspeeso  cuosrar^  rtjvl^o- 
■sjosrm^  oril^ascruoOo  .cu'-peno  ofUrra  onfharocnsraflfli  ®-aica®lcoaJoasai  a® 
gpoa'lcd  Biaroljifl  as  a.s~-o  as^ptacrn'cn'lcmaandi  aejena  oj^a 

QQliai  n_Tls  til  col  <aJ  a®^'«^)S)S  oil^,cn^©oa^  cgolcftcajo  ©IcBfflSajsal 
coloi  acmlcob  oj!<fo  §<sm  a«Boj  ©cnc'/ylacaag  garmoai... 


gg  S2ffl^<^l<08  -dflol  ®®ffimcY3)l(ooa3a^rolgjjls>offl  mlmajs^oolifficrrjmgl 

(Bcqiso  gg©fflr>lea)-ajlaa,oogj<?>  o^^cmiroal . oalgalagiJ  csr&oQAsajc®® 

as<arol(o2i  a0?cnr>©3gl  sjrajcroraitloai  crolcm^oculcai  ©auocra  Slsod 

caro)®_g4sgaro . ..ffllcaroloo.r)CTroa.j(o^  a^cnofflg]  ®<toojo$ . 

. . t03§l^  awlfiJAgmgajara  ©Ao&saiocA  cusmlacmcrra 

aocojggl  Asnsai  sotokyso  gosefflos mg®  cnoffloaysmai  jajaicooao’ railfflajl 
ctodoSAoss  WilrogjOc^ci  c3)l£Pu«fy(gji!!)  (Cgjlaflt)  ^iDajlgoaajlaJiZQsi  <8<3><B) 
ml  cm  cy  og-^ii  ^forrorolraaisl  ©mrrrxmfilcBcaiso  a^anragl  sD-(ol<e«fflCTO... 

_ ..btooI: al^aroo  ^©-yjaulcee  Agjlc3Soaj|^o  on  s  carol  ceeaoqo  <to1«b' 

ajg&fcOQo!  cft.fflBgjl^  al(arol(QQor)crroo-it)gaB  ft^crncosefl  gaol............. 


[sracuoraoaoacaro  q-icarol  <$?cuai>  ©o_ioslaj° — EdJ 
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M.  Doc.  XX. 

<mcoj5i  1673.  6 6 f> -oaosrif “ 

©osj  cncoiA  14.  <&o<so  26-oc»-. 

srarra. 

ao-jmaaOo  aflMoyo  ffltOjmaTlcaiorf rourflsfl  ©mcmliaxoJffi^idlc^o 
DCHi^  oia.olMiravmkA  o-oon@-oa06ri§  ^joo-jskmqqjIq 

o-oro-n  jjjtmo  -ojcy^I  araralragoitsfl  sorroosyjffli 

(®l©gj0g^<5  ca835°ajy(®ii  .ajlolojl®  gaonjl  gnraojl  a.\iuaE®oa» 
fsTl.iajgjOg^i  ^(^raroltmaisl  ®llraaflitnooffi<a>o|  fl^rara 

ssjai^ol^pf^.  qfl(Qa<a>iDa!8.A^Qicga3>  <e*£gLps>3)®  a<e>3cail<eoa/l«A 
o>W!®g.1  goffBnroas^  ajaTsofflOTsl®^  crTla&Qo  wrtaai1ag.oo-.iocfl 

flBdB.al-.-  (usnsoo^'jfndBoo^ioQoflgtes  oasjo^afflaocj  fflfliraaiocwntna^ 
®@©..oj£pTskscq)o  aJans®3)'XJ>o  aOocys  aina*  aa^ogoams  Q.io®l®ai 
ruljsolro©  ailtMTi^aaso  &vm»  «Mgjy  ojl^oloaoso  ^iS . ..... 

......... [4DSoajo  aounsloj". — Ed  ] 

/v  "  u  M.  Doc.  XXI. 

.ajOTgro  .cocoji  1073.  i'nifi.oaoaT|u 

aoea  ..cocojA  0.  .  .  &\coo  5-ore-. 

^-dkj)  ralffiiojsl  g®®BnT>®na1a<MJS®wflra?>  n.iai§o®««) 
spites  ®3>ca>  jjjoQQris.rfja  ao&o.^raKribjy  oiaa*, 
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aaai  ooax<?>  125.  AoObStfto  5-ooa-. 

ff>a_ii7BaoOo  ailraiofpo  c3ioaj  aftoo^powiltoJ  ®i3(3ran®i6ioa^o  cggaH 
BgtsiJo  q.io®Tpd3OTu)1<3J  QiOjDPJo  s)oxoT3-atj'jsiif  tfttofcSiOi  axooadq  &. 

o.ajaio  ffloigg'l  saDO-Kml  saoroo&o«&... . . — j.-.irolrog.^og.^A 

^ul'olaflio  sq<ooj7clio2«?>  otTcbois)  aTOiaoociglffiOfflSrarftloJ 
a  iofl§0(D«!TO9(3?i  ay^cmroa'l  uio_iio3fflos)a  ffliliraai&n  a®o$a&o<8g„jog’  «ias1 
cqjo  cu.aj  tftc.il  ojoto  ox  mroxstfleisg®)  <u«mo  a.  <®3)tQ)  n-it>r»o  © 


M.  Doc-  LXIV. 

j^kb6 ro  cncoii)  1673.  738-oaosn§" 

aoej  cncDji  65.  ggeioo  20-ooa-. 

(B.ruS)(TO5m3(D0|  toflfP°<s .iflrfHfl*  anifflatooco; 

jD/loaiOTOjl  ^raw>  (oHoiaisl  ^(tBaoim&IsjcfflSrowTIai  oj.TfteoiDmflffli  a(J)^aT) 
s)a.\(a3aofflg  OTlssaisI  awiofra;  ojsiwcft 

sioj®3»oOo  gjIpsjsjpo  ®lan>  aflOTorpssralrai  siaooo/lroffi^rol^o  sOiCii 
■esfflccjo  aioiDlcoKwrolffl^  ffltftopjo  6>crxqj.oc»osn§  gS)&J06K»o®/lq  q-0-s>jsjo4o 

55  -OJO^O^aj/lejllKo  gQOflQOaooi . . a,{£CjyslOT3)^o... 

. . . moggs  s.nKmssiemag  .ftT:pu(8jy(@}&  julol  oflra  ag^jl 

Staofflg  cuAaffi'OO'xy  -oilooiocffll  taflffiaisl  ®raaT)(0)sfls)OQ)Sroiro)laJ 

ojsrmo(D®ro)l(^  (?tao|cfto«5i  aolaiqo  aooggs  o^trolm  shoot 

oo'liii2ffioer,cffiQ4o  tftjpIsrMj)  ailflijyoAo  sia-iraoofflg  iotIsbojsI  ofmo^crio- 

fflg-joOo  ojsmit0j^aooa-il  gosaiosl . cnofflooaisixai  to71(tBa.aaj- 

BtysIsiHoi  o^)§g®  ai^j  oajocrao  Kn^«e) obIkA  (grasleo^oojjy  oftail  ajsmo 
tPcP-o . . .  [SCfcaMo  SiCUOSbj0 _ Ed-] 
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^336(33  (DCDJli  16  73. 
aaai  cr>oai&  96-97. 

ttrilrag-jog^ffl  cft<r)3:|0(E<y(@d  -a/lol  culm 
4>j9ocuo  c^motcotI^cusI  soracrnOTgTI..: . . 


739-oaosn§u 
cfeoSo  24-ocra-. 
(St^raD^  qjcJkzhkdocq) 
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s>a-j(tJsaoOo  ojIcqjospo  ®osall®)ospml(oi  8y&<!jro)la2>6)0<3^o  ^§aTl- 
®£qq i?  aisrol^rawn^  oAsgJo  ®CQ-ai-omo6n§  tfeoaJSKJKX’onq  O-Oj- 

sijuo&o  sKuooaflq  aAMflroo  gacmogorai . ...[a^sggysliwnfflo] . 

... ......moa  gg  c^lsp"(Sgj(@ti>  jiflqlafl®  ®a®n.iy  aj£>am®oco> 

jijlociiocQn  i^tcutiKisilcBaJsT  a5ra(mOTal®o®s<waflni  o-isTgororairoloi  coiltascifl- 

nnoaifflcfto^  ailcriq  cnjjg’.rnffli&n  «c&o|c9>o... . a®fanofflsg.1 

&o ®g.  <ml©icus'lfflfOK!)0^aioffijy srasltoo  ai-aj  a-ismo-a.^ . . 

|’  ®C/3o33o  ffloJDsla^ - gel.] 

M.  Doc.  LXVI. 

j^rasm  cncaiih  1691.  7  39-oao<stt§0 

»oej  oocmA  46.  rnlcrso- 16.003-. 

<a.osi^a4®os>c0>o6nsoo4ffijl(iBasRnBn«ft  nolaiqo  macgggajsn 
sx&osnfamcuoai  osioi^l.^  nJls><ea  sotjxoo  ®_ojagflor)  ai* 

s)n_i(03aoOocj/la2)os3o  aasaDo2>03>©i5>l<t&  (S»(5rt»lca;aoocyo  c^gojl- 
aa^o  ojo(ol33)«jirol«^  S5c9>a^jo  ®m_ai-02i36n§  alcnsKMcoflQ  „nono-®jiKiio 
sj®oeoflQ  aoKOiogoafl  gooDosoffli  . 

®a-i(D3ffioOo  jailol  aJ^jya30aj®<y(!BaoOo<e6!  rolsBg-jOg-^iJi  <&ls>u- 
®jy©^  oflo  tsr^gyQjaj  QjiffluooOT  juIoojo  ^(oraxufltCBaisl  gQ<oscrr>- 
(rag1ft(as(5toncY4aj6*TgO(0(OTTOl(ai  crila&qo  (rokBaflss  ocucol^o^gjlsias 

(SrasloQ/CWflfflo  ®(®0|  cl^-OJ  CDS0T3  <Sa_iO©5(8CrnSgg>  t9)'J®0ula.4<Oo6><0>O- 
afS3c^wl(!Bas<3i(rol.(oicnlaiQo  agjrafliosxBW)  g^s)e>jx<m  ceHosmoq  <&«© 
...... ...o-CQ-o  gOttBOjlaro  <t2K!&cyS'l  <eDso<oo  j>-o  Bi&t&^t'lspao  ®j» 

aaj6n§®(trT)(i&  «nfiJcno®£  «©)  cSj'lsoraraw.'laJ  (oa<$g8o_js1<aio®<&o©i§oJafc<4 
rnleesl  aTlsofflo  aa~ o  ®<eJo6n§aJ<o3®a<$  a^_aj  sjsiaicfcc&o^oerti  aaffli 
jys"l  ailaiqo  s.amx> o  ojuogjlcn  a-iofio  .poo 

gacysmo  ag>qo  jjlcfl  o-iofflou^a . * . ajljpo©  <tn)«fcais9 

^®ciiq . ragl  gD<ract4o(tB^®<a>a^o . i$§oj)®a 

ajfflifflioooajai . go©srn|o  g|S.... . . o_i«sdj 

caaea-  mcYifl  gos . roocasmai  ail 1 0*040  @e©sn| 

aicftt2)lc8!!3W)^i/lffl<ej^.o  <^ctiq  o&laoaaraloaJojdBo . mota>g®  aojan3«ira>«9© 

ffiuj®3o  gsaaaotacaplai^i&ol  aaoijj-jsl  ffisoiwloi  idiots)  «J)o®iqi 
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(Sis.jrnOcessl  ajjjgjoemo^o  .’monIciOTCDlacQ)  Sc&g  .©©tii-cy  :ojsmo  .-ooiool 

. Q-aio  taOspI  .  . 

.  ailg/ffinoDg  .  sto-ai'lsic&gO  ©tftafflgm)  ffliOi-ajaaicri  -aisfi“tas5©ctJ. 

(OjcralfflCTCrTlfflQB  ^ylo^o.  .ocftogg®  . 

fflaojojsl  fflOfsio.a-@-Q»-  ,ag)^ajo  ai^tqo  ©g-pa^  (tn'fl»<aoq  Ggensoro. 

S)<ygg0  a_Kinu;cr)OS)ajai  aJ-alo  ©©cuzygro 

M.  Doc.  LXVII. 

.njimsro  oncruA  1673.  7:ULoaosng“ 

aoai  00CQJC&  62.  <s^So  13-ooa-. 

(tjDftBg^og^iJ  cftl95°(Bty(gj^)  jaRotafl®  ®i  oxml.cy  ai  A  cm  loo  cm  ©iOio.p,| 
aJ6n§0(DfiTOloi  a®?crn<DJa"lfflg-jffli2!0®‘&  *502  a)656)<Oj 

.  ©ajiascaoOoafionJosPo  a  a  soil  02)  osp  idiiiM  ®e«ms1oQ)«oc£yo  cggp.fl- 
©gcojo  aioiDOoQisjwfliDi  ©c&ogjo  ©aa.tti-oaosnf  arassTOOo&lq  .r,ra-- 

©juoAo  6K»oooflq  ataroOiogORnl  socrooaoia^ . '. _ 

......  A  A . .  (  as  gj  si  <m>  <6o). . . 

...;..cno&gD 'mOraiyoa^A  t9?lsi“cBgj@A  siamO^aiim  «rf]<tao.is1  goranm. 
irogO®oas(!iT®lo(4  ©Ao^ajsnsoomronizA  cno&gffi  a2SnL.it>o-ajl©teb05n§  ©c.iidj- 

aong  rsfloiaisOnajiTOOf . . ....ag^emirngO  _eu7o1q).&  asnsa_i®ron<oi 

m^oOsisj  OT)l(tBc9®0gjlsii3<,ca,(£ii  aolaio«Bf|ia-a%o  aJSKDJc&igKs  moo./)  go s 
aio-sl  m’oroooasmciA  roTlmaioisiDAg®  cyoHciAq  ©a.ioai«jigO=fl)  o^)§®tto 

(Dilra  "amzirog^slsafa^  ai^o  ©ca>o§<8epxif)<ai  ©n_iocrraciro)§,iO)Can(ai  cBag^sO 

aJ8fisi'ob>(Bie^l«A  ®Ds7cajoai.aj  AeflcLisroo  .a.,0-0...... . aJlAjyo<ao 

®7<ac§sW&jo  ■  jaj°laJor5)raTD)lsT3“£aJaii  mliraojsn  ©too?too/1so  . . 

TOlraiaboog-pcrra  acnniD  afloiq  ajgc&cylorooTOcyo  ajjoo  ao«ajcsuo  aJlo-: 
moTOcyb  ajosrol  afl)?cnomgn  ©tros^ssfr®  -a/lol  onro  -ajlsr^cejocriaTO  ©ajm- 
aofflgsas  ansoaflfli  crflctioTOsf)  ©m,aelni  cnoajl  ©caisniagjrffi  CBeOj^uanb 
jjjlooicii  mlits  aaffiD|ys)<B.a(!^  ai^nta.of oroi  ..(pil'OotDragioTOOoJfflcifflJ 
iWBsOoQJonj^  Aejloj^mo  j^}.o  oi.a|  ©TOceaoaaJTOffloa&oajo  ©too?.® 

aoa.eJCQJo  aj1oTO0,!roci4.o  .oiosdbI  cuejg^ai.^  a(D?cinu(D3@,7  taOspq^o  ,aos 
aqoagj^  .cus©=eo,  o-jo.ib®  .^s  <qo©OTro©<e«Bnoao<fc*.. 

a^sfcrorngl. .  •  •  •*  •  ••  > •  -y- .  •  — ,. .•.'«^.i!p“1(9!»7(0iiijoa]©a5(!^fo-  toItooisH 
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©<©o?<©  a^nnoiros'l  Affl«(yaj‘lffiA0caflc9«)(3J  a®fcrDffia^  «®oa^«9©fiiocang» 

-Bfel'^OCgOal  jy  AsEoJimo  CO.O-0  . . . 

■  [<SC©o33o  ©ajoslcq0 — Ed-]  ■  •  •  ■■■'•• 

M-  Doc.  LXVI1I 

AjtoTO  Waiiift  467?.' '  "  7  39-Oasosrvf0 

aosj  aottu<5  10.  <&$><mSa>o  24. ooa-. 

OTldBgjjOa^i  <efl33°(Bjy(@A  © a o jylsooTI as  S2.®crr><®anffica>SOTTOr)<o& 
aJotrsOffisJroriajD  csaroirysl  sraem  ojsnsofflwroleio  ©aJ<33ffl0©a.®l®3ais''l 

oimo?®- . . ....a«BOCQ)  ojaja»l®n<««  <e>«m<fl8  _ 

..  ©(xj’ajaoDoifljonsPo  ^s:iiiAa>30om3>)<$  so ors) ■»  o  o  Sj  o  .  3^ §0  0 - 
..-©gco^d  cuo  olcQ)aji3)1s5i  sicOjOejo  <3ca-a4-oaooin§  te;d©»s<ii'S®>0:'cfQ  .ci-Oj* 
©juaio  srwDcailcj  gxowfloo-so ,  gacrnoaooi  .  : 

“©aJOTffiOCo  jiOolo'j^gJCOOQ-lOg^'fflsaoOo  ii  JlUCTan.OCSrofiSR  a.jO!&.l'tO>a 
.xuoorofl  goVtuesa  ^soOosl’aodo'oofflsri^ctJ  dfl?»Tte<ijo  ^lyujj4oaoflaoCTo 
aspoAosei  a^tffDlajq  gfl cg@l a 0 ooctro ajto sms '  ’mbsirsl 

.clicra' odlbsmoailcaio  *>•■?/!  <ijT«& 
jyoAo  «TI(03gjjOg;^&  ©A-oj^  s'j.liA  aspol  aatoicnxtBlfls'cd)- 

■  sroimlai  oJsfisO(S®rj{lejd  tBaffi&gjsl  ffbamaj'aTsafflbrsila^o  ^s]  ©a_i«33ffl'c©& 

wflsBaisl . i^.TOOTfioaciiaiq  oJlg^Qi'aio  ©_aj<s©  ajlgdjyo&o 

n4)?cm®a.'l  rtrPra^slcessjo  jiflojo  wcaw)l©3''i9)a4o  ■  ml05ais7©®w>o?<© 
<T)§oaioai0»5)1®«9oo©(yiBotfliSS?i  aolaioiaiafl  aigc&g-jl  goto  two  ®.ai(&<6© 
®cusn|©©)7crra  cnoaocoismai  afls^sria  Krfi<a!QJO0Qjc&,gin)  ©j uabq  tug* 
fylo'OTO.OKSwTlaa  fflcusn|®@o  n^)§^ffi©&osn|  roflcjcaaogjlara  aoocs®  crflaiq 
ai§!&g^lo®oroaio  ©,toos;  aDoaicovo  n-iloOTiOtOicowricroo  (oilttBsifflcais'  rolglcoj 
<8<yo$p  alO!03cffl5fV)ai  ai1s’usna  Sfra  aoai  a^ggib  crigooj'^o)^  a©  <$ol 
Boa)  ©cao-g^  gotoffiTlfiB)  agdl  aoEwffigctaassftto’lcrS  olisnsOffl®ra)l©'ei  ioflffl 
©©<a®ggf)®?>  '©'A0§<6dc£!Jo  a© 00  £§dl  fflaso&g^'sl  soas  a_ion30®OTjfl©aJ  ®liiS 
©©sooggflffl?  ©aog.aec^o  'b -anal®  ajls&jyiJAo  oqogp''  a®?rrt!>®3§n®i- 
ffifWg^o®  ea©  <ug$o  ffloai  <5od^o-*3$«nB)M .  X: . ': . . $onfVd%  •jiffiofejo 

S2aiQ  a2®ai^o '  ob'fii  ''%al^<i6crfeodi.aA^o  •  . . 

■  •  •  •  "aOdailo  ©'aJ0s'::aj,;---£(JJ'  '  . . '  ' 
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M.  Doc.  LXIX. 

^ossm  cyocqjA  1673.  740-oaosnf 

®oai  roccaA  68.  6-ooa-. 

roHifflg-jOg-^i  _af)oOojl©  Bi^TOO^oj&fimaocnj  jiflonjocoTI 

a^cnm'iriO'OJQJsn  j»05aAo®aO©a2>s®rin1ai  ajonsoraaronffli  rD>l«BcuOa&o»_iool- 

(wnimnjooajosloan^  ©Oot . 4nOT<o«flaii$o'la!n<ai 

-Qj<03(WJn®cnoizi  Q-jjsfflji)  gBsstralao  qjsi©* 

fflaJroaoOo^floDOEPo  a2saiaj)caos’(oran(3i  oreum)  towocq^o  cggol). 
aioffllcfliOTwloi  ©c&ogjo  sojo.oao&rtg  gj)fi]osm>oe®lQ  cno-ffl.£ucirio 
sicugal  ffijuoffifl  ©omoaosA 

®oj(®aoOo  jjjOo'loLjrf^yoooajffljyroaoOa  ffl-£tf©r®l®(OKoW 

oolAffiaoeOmajo  a^aso.cuociJo  ffias7:a>crafl<oo  ®«no|  oosaioao-ioalacinossBa) 
©ftag-jog^A  <ftlsp“(B|yigj^  jaRolafl®  (Br$rm0.£yaiAaffl(O0co>  -a/lnojotuD 
^ctmntrolrosaisl  82«Ba&o<tBgl©a2JS(m®la4  cusmsooraroOdA  rmldBa/ls&o  ajooO- 
.aodAgjn^  ©fl<tBOJooa_ios'l:Qri!a&  ®0(a3ajo©f®,9o7cAq)0']oan(ai  03®)ctJq 
jutfesjioOociooaa^®® ju  ggSOTaanfflaaiQ  c&K&g-p.2j|  <B©xuo<cfl  a-jggiA 

atmojcii  -o^aia® . ...caoaOffli  ®®)o.iar&  j^oisjidoA  flflitofl . 

drflfflBOJo  fflroo9®1cvii^o1(Bn<^  ,^(03a4q  Knosnomg^A  ajcorrocroosiajaA  coil©) 
aiW7©sia  (aA)  -oicaxoTB^rocnofflg^fflffl  auccyo  aj.Qjl^  crooOo  cna- 

<aoofflo  (Bn-jA  0.0  a3)gcri«rai;n:j  djgfl^o  ®oa©o  o-ismo  sifflisisOwsroc^o 
©<e.o§^  cooa@  ^©ctnai  culdl^l*  aTOOcoiOQaJoo  mogg©  82®  aigj^o 
OOS«69aOQo  cOjOJgJp.^pgB 


M.  Doc.  LXX. 

jojiroerD  cdcojA  1719.  740-oao«rrg° 

aoej  cncaio  19.  cyosulc&o  6-ocia-. 

(^j^AceaoO^pQajooo  teffloauWasitefiio  fflcoi-ajgag  oaas^-sysraOo 
£§o76KJK$ — ®<fljoso| — aicrTO<e©lcr>  aisisic® 

®a_iffiaoOo  aflofflospo  aasaJciOraospoirolai  we  ®ro7o2)  si  ocs^o  (QgaJ1- 
aJOfcTjaajtaiW  ®»JO-0ffl0fin§  ajIfflO^flcai  stoiomOQ  cro- 

«jualo  «»o<a>A®c&i|j  gacroo&oai 

ffla_)(!BaoOo  -ajlo'l  o-K^gjnooajagjdsmofio^e  rol^sjJflosffljyajaA 
d.ai®7ia©ail<sA  <p7racroamoai7sc9«ncrR>  asa  a^mAceaoljjylceiocrj  gjroo 
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ju1£ooasBuc9)ajo  ®®).nj«sg.  raaOoajA  ggocoflrai  oicrra  ralrajyog^iJ  c8?ta0 
agjigiJ  jsilo1oj\ffl  tu»3)®1:^oj(i>am!oo33)  ^jiioaiDcefl  ^rarro  aJonsocoowTlffleJ 
^'DtSooioiJ  c&s'lajjajgsfng©  <ere(TOlt8j3(D'l(a3)®®®s  srcjxaeOo  aJgg)  ®bo4- 
^sIa^o  sraxnflcuara  ^cAo-j  aanigysl  ammo  ox.ooa-  ®a>Oo- 
oj&gDoconoi  aicrra  ajsmcoo  a^]§o9©ci^o  nifiJo&>Oc>  a4)§,a®oq;o  ffl-ajogpoAo 
ffljyosp  c&sIfficSpOo  asgmsoojogs<9cig^  ©acn3l«roo&>®<y  p  nol.asloioffijyo^ 
fflaoJjysI  aro-aigr®  ©(^^"^jssbOo  si^uaiq  tusmofflo  o4)§e90(wn(tnaiqo 
a®g(0TO)  njsmtfflsroOo  ffl&osn§®!uo<ai<ais>(maiqo  ®  j^ogjl63.ayQ<oiro®jyasp 

oiaicmrol  asrolffl^jral  <B=srs  motaowsman  moaioaTlaA  ^olaj . 

Qjorofflfflaiqo  mm  sksq  cejOTrol  ^aiq  fflc&g'ljylsln^sn^  isaG&jy  si¬ 
mian®  juolfflo  »<e®  src.s1ffl;i-S£j  ^olajajaroaaaiqo... . . 

. 0J£e^(i  A'sni  ooaoocosmcna  maimfl  sijuajlcsaoolamxai  c^olaj 

O-]0lDS)fflCl4Qo  ®aoi  n4)gJ3o  B>®s1s>aJ^  ^oloj  o_)3®®aaiQo  aigino 

acugl  fflraslm^  qjolaqgaffl softe®  ^anbs^jiol  ffionaoai  aaamoaao  s>juq 
c9®oao  6)c9,osin|aicrro  &rof|roa*)6  aj^lsrmroaoQ  ®ca.3a-j<OOTO)1sfl°c&0& 

CDSa®3!Ul(0i  S)JU(TnQ2)CTiffli9)361f^  g)  (Solm/lg) 

M.  Doc-  LXXI. 

ja^fflssm  mocuA  1673.  740-o®a«n§° 

aoaj  cncmA  64.  ®1  coo  SO-acra-. 

(tnltoJgjara^A  .flilolaji®  oiAamioomi  juIo 

aiacoD  ^okb  (toIidsoisI  @2^croffi&1am)ScTro1ai  ajengofflrawjlejo  sjuutssiq 
(D3|  g.^I®c9®<oa  <®fl®ais1  ffifroonofosalsxrosfflwilaij  aJsn3o<oemro1tB& 
o4))$aro<tB&1  acuafloMoi  orfloiq  junrolg-^  c*sn§  ai®ffl<a 

sioJiraasOo  aflmiosPo  gssojafloassPOTrold^  ffloocollms^tolcuo  ^au 
tSosMOccyo  Qj3®lcoitOT3>l(cA  ®c0b3gjo  <?>&jo-320«rt§  alcnsroomTlq  cixo. 
ojuaio®  fl.a.isgjS  <sraafl§o  a2onooao«^ 

trolcBjysg^A  afl^^jytQA  julcflaflo  mxvflg, J  aiAtooocffl  -rulo 
aiamf)  <£oiro  rrolraaisl  e  its  am  rag^l®  cos  enrol  cr&  ajsnsoro enrol <s&  roflitsajlrtnoo 
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jail olaJ SITS Offl  aJ«ST3)l  ®  ~OTa.lCQ>lffli  ffio-iOOnlffloioJOTwl •  - .SliJx&aJ rofijil  SJCLSb 


M.  Doc.  evil. 

.Ajorn  noraii  167  3.  781.oaosn§u 

<mpi  coco,  i  <6  1  0 7 .  ajc/ailo&o  6-ocra-. 

6ia_(ffl5£»oCx>nn(nov>o  ^pjoajlssospsriojlffli  a«sfflaic£^o  (maOTffiloQj. 
oto^o  m o ml w .troll si  oaosjo  sjaj^-oaDsir^  oil<o'l.£y'l<a>  sotoco/Iq  cra- 

euajaio . ..aA-aTliDo  gQCimoi&offli 

otIotojo  aila<8®lct» . . (<Lj«j$ysl<siffl><?!>) . . . 

gooDoOo  (ofl(03gj40g_|(?J  £aljp'',<Sjyi!§5)  .ajldlijl'o  ggroafi  ggoafl  ajA&acDOCffl 

jaildlAeja^JAfflOgyOTaoOo  go  ®  arm  Marais  otto)  a£  a-isngO(ooR»l«A 

^jajOT«BV3mp|  otto  ®<0>o  coll  si  ^(tBaDOTSlsTOSOTrolai  ajsngofflOTrolffli 
otsotbOo  aBig-jSAocflrifflnSo.tA  crolaiq  oaosplffiasoaK^o  a®!fOTlOTO)((5re)limo  ) 

sysmvj  aaisogaOTlcrra  a.OT<esoaaj(03aDaaas  oosmDoi  cujgDcM . 

•njp.j  ooosrOacaijPKs^o . 

|  (sc/bos-jo  fflo.iosl<q“ — Ed..] 


M.  Doc.  CVIII. 


-ojffl?«ro  oocnid)  167  3.  782-oaosnf° 

aoej  crxm<&  .7  5,  ffisaio  l-oa&-. 

. . ®cya.-oao6fi|  ffisaisrmooailq  ^-ajuoio  o-jaemni 

-oiIottoI®  ^omoaooi-'v . ...(a^ajgjs'lOTrooo) . . . cwggg 

ajufflOT.sBBcinop  <s?lsp0«{y(@(?>  -oilolcif)  o_  ^.ooaaoOTTOOsm  _  aj&emoow 


OTlitsgijpg^fi'  "  ^ottootIotoisT  'ajOTfmOTa1ao3)simro]o6  -aj&isotocwBls&Jtea 
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s)iO>D§o0bD35D!aosi'D  adlaiQo  (odimaa'ioloes  TOQJ<w»l(!ffls>!y£; 
v.®ai©s»&jffi«3«o®1-3flrai  a^^’trnraa'l^  (oftosaarflas  (8ra>ej®ortoo  ojo.o 

aosjH  ^s1iisra®^am«sia''i«cfflaiQ  oo'|  aj«BQ<&<ad<oS  aol§ . . 

siAoguo  4qjo--3»!>6n§  gosaisraoadlQ  ji-c®-  a.jsi©}:r>3s>l6>.rycago  ^ulconBlsiio 
caio  o-^qoj  ajJ9olEPei®lidJ  roloaiQiosiOTi.a.floQJo  w&aiq  ®&rairoan.gj|  <o>aro 
g) oo-ajlsic&osnf  a(j)i>o5o  maaciDsiiucrra  (oflOTsmooLesasifii-cyW  cgradoSoiQ 
fflcuaiQ  fsTliOiais^jaal3.)oig)-0ogi&itae  or?L}  aim  suited®!  i'V^sj  ofl.wdoo 
ftofTOcuagCB  arflaiqo . 

[fflOSoSJo  oojosIo.j*. — Ed.. I 


M.  Doc.  CIX. 

-ajjBsm  oooQjdb  1438.  782-oaoffin§‘ 

e-oai  nocmi  95.  aasajo  27-003- 

svxJttBaoOo  aflcfijospo  (maao-flccjoa’roirailffli  scrxfflffi^rola^o 
suooi^o  ajoral33).3TO)loJ  si-iog-jo  9jyo.  .oaoanf  aasaisiwooadq  a.s>-si -ojoJo 

ffl^uocya  _ai:o><52>o  gecroDjaotai... . 

roofigD  fose90(saisrr|o  i(j)'oi’)i06VEiro>  a^6is>-aJnooOo 
ce?l$p“ffljy(gj<b  _ajl<odci?lro  gaecul  @q®qj1  ajcriizaKOOC®  -ail.cfl  cSiftKB-njcej© 
sigyraaoSo  ^(ronm-KSls^S'Winlai  aJoi'earaffiiroddd  9<jj.i.-3ffl06O§u  gosai 
stwocoiIq  a-^-cra-  a^j-od  olsrarqi  Acrrd  @2»o_aflsica>06n§  c&cea&g!©  <uis 
oftgdoi  |<rflo4Q  a®ls)oca^  afpgjnoaflaoq  Aap-sy  njflsporrxroal  a-jroi 
fy3sns1  COdcS  a^.TOSB&d  ^<TO:rtt[tBg}c9,:Bdflji  aJSSi^JCOOTj^o  c&fflflSKDQ^o 

Bi®cr>3^o  QJ3cijmlofflaB0)3a336Oi3^.o  &sd  aorio . . --.a-aio/l^ 

sij5Jg^ia>^o  afodocodsA  <i4)fcm«BgO  ajhojycnocndtasisiaJo  *  taaislraosm 
SB0§O  <S,S0Jq  ®majlS)SCD7aiqo  OOOgjg)  t9j«rJlsKOOCyr>  Sle&OSnfoSl&OSHf 
oflsrtgo  <fl><ea&gfln)  cusoilgkA  a®g,orri<aig'Wls® 


M.  Doc.  CX. 

.oj(®6m  odoqjoEi  1673.  783-omosn9° 

ffloei  oocmii  73.  Aarril  17-003-. 

fflajtrtaoOs  cuIcqjospo  a.6b©ajk2)OSP®oSl<o?>  sicnoodOTiajyrodcajo  ^qj 
oJo'ffldiaJOToi'la^  sic&agjo  9qjoa.-oaosn§  cftarflsYoiomdQ  jo9- 

'  ‘ft^s'!«o?ni«oij§.5!’  'ii'MsIaiosvrxwi.o’  «9*m>s«i.fl»  oinroflavTjw^a^aosnt,0 
aifcg^.w»',#ffto  oisloj’ — Ed. 


II.) 

6)  jua&c 
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ailc©0SPor3)1<ro<St9s>§  @2<roogo0& . . . . . . 

.  a^jyslramo  ...  . 

.ailolosaifi-fl  ^gloeolscflseao-ios3  a j^j  oo3<iaz>oaila3>mn<TOo  mlimmo- 
jylcrroo  aajrote  (5)1©^c»iQjnaJ  alrarmlBocracmqaga®  a^trrxosg'l  go®- 
a4o®^aio®cyos=  fflaaol^  a»e>06n§a]aiq  oolqaJoafls>.sesroo  aoog,g>  rol®- 
jyogL^i  <ajl9j0<s<^!@(?>  -ailolajlro  g3sn0a.fl  gsaioafl  an&iffiHOOcot  julol  «feej 

<s xac93(os)gj|maoOo  £D®orn®a'ls>«2)SiOTo>l«&!  <3ra>§<urrn]<030n>DOo  wn«B3<«>s«ea 

s-aifflYrol'otijKnlfflJ  ajslaocvoocqo  Q-jsmseut0aS)  scqjo  j^aQailgiSao 
m1qojtfl3rl^o®o-isn|am'laTa  aiorolial  aosajo  j^oqasngcfta^o  wDraas. 

jygg'icQjlo  SfflSi^olaloOQ^o  aflgOO  oEbaig^srnl  S)  -OJCgp,9«>QQfl<!&  Jljoq 

ailgoM  s)eao^®ij)1^g^  ($)  iaflttnasg-jaglc^o  alfflooajo  .ajoqasnei&ajo 
«j)T(®o9jrlomodl^B0.S3S)ffl  Krft'glo&oQj'ltai  (Bioaflas  crilaiq  n-islscaiooajo 
a.i5msi30c&iS  <$*><>  orespcft'Wotflj  oo3qaiiej7^3gg-.jijoqoj'lg<ee  ao9itj^.®tD)l  g>gj 

M.  Doc.  CXI. 

-r^roan  aocojii  1673.  783-oaosn|0 

aoei  oracmi  7J.  sdsojo  1-ooa-. 

S)o_ira3aa0oafl,mos’o  aa>oajlM03>raw>](3$  d&imaajc^o  ®orarafto- 
oo^o  aiDmlajioKsn^  sn&agjo  acyoo— oaosn§  gj  sajaroaajlq  «p- 

njucrio  juro'flJo  ajloai3!Fo  goamogoioi . . . . 

onoggg  a4)ro'l(oa  mrooolAizmoa/lcQiRTOjloa  c^l£p°®jy©i 

-aflcflaflo  aoa.'D.-iD  ^anaPajiJiainioDOQ)  julolc&aiajaJA'oajyraaoCtt'  go® 
cn>®g1ao2)Sn!T®1oA  nJonsoBfflimloJ  siAogjsng  ^st^wsaamo- 

©ajarotwog  ojsts^o  situo®;®  aflsnfo  s)ca>oejggD<r>7a4qo  raliosaimao) 
QLj'Dfflirons^  a^)^cno®s!7  roilssBOog-j-aiaDo  sjuailosecnnK^  <aideb*<tm:<te 
ouocrra.Tro§c6)3jj1(iA  t^DsmlaaLasiogp  ai^  ajsmo  ®aa. 

BtasIcooieai/IcQDfoi  nolaiqo  aj)fww  ojstoo  a. 
ansjstPjenoQa  mslwomplx’jlitd  cnlaiqo  a$)§(m»  cSjAflaJsmo  cy 
im<s>  a-ismo  oven. 

M.  Doc-  CXII. 

j3j®sm  cnaxiii  1673.  785-oao6n§° 

aoeJ  crxmti  131.  corn  ll.oaa-. 

_o/k~n  ajdJ<ycnoo-i®  jy®aos)gas  ®3®®aciDltan(di 
(xjoojyi  Asni  s)aJio7<®  aooa_fl  sj-aiogjlcoxoflaa  ai* 
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siajraiaoOoaitooiPo  <feoa_iu1®;a'Prara)lffli  (fflaanmltWDoc^o  egg. 
Q_f)60§i  QQJo  CU0'ri'la2!OTsl<3?>  SIcEbOejc  6)aj®-O0WSn;}u  13103  fflBIOOQllq  „nj3. 
S)juc&ci  a-js>®cii  saonoogoraJ 

rail  ®3  a  "no  tee  rail  (taaio  ail  g.=M  rad  <ms>  si  a. . . o^ajfysl 

. . .  ..mo&gg  .aflol  o-itoJjy  rooo-i  <i  xii  oral  raffliro)  raft  a->8a.1- 

6>tS>osn§  Bjarai^oaDain  fflo-iio^co)  onjiojaio^ns  rail  ra:®acio7  cal  raft  trMiiiijo. 

ejloai(5iejsie"c9)t)0;^  si_Qj|uaftocSjyo!P  ixisisieajo.fliffl'wro)  oioa.il  gosuosl 

ooora ooaj6tncBorai ii errao  mnjral-ajioiea-il  t&7ooai(wa  *<®  noft  a-ira®a_rpiraatOo 
railitBc^slsQDog  ronrauMcnlioaios  j.flcuorai®raimos  wjtOoF?j 

aolAafflaail’Biaeiotfc'DnoSsnioffijy!! . os  ijsT'oOai  .oJoraRal-TJ;  raflroioion.i- 

(osr»iWJ>1rio  02osquO«A  & . oqoq  o-jos>iy§  a^oftq  orflAuwaioga 

gD(OSTY|  (BOlJOOoI  (31Bt0jfOTO)  ffl^oOflOil^OSIO  aoOoOoQjjo  gJoOsTliflOSOI 

siaoiq  c&ralg-p.^  a§c9s)710aaio&<yofP  «rD foo <b roioi o fflii  juTraioj  ^.isny 
ailfflcrn  ajlraioosttirasrolara  era.olcscQj  -ojlra>c4  cOjSiV}  raiirafljiofto  «.ai3>o 
oJlsioooooOo  gasfljysgLjosp  (tnlrascgslcralraftraraioirni  rfiisng  ®&afit>i  saucy 
-a/lrmraftjylai  6i<aj05O|aia4Q  s^o^liQiosiffiaioanio'iosio  «rai  jjg,o  .aflrairaft 


-gjl&i  OTcroc&gc® . erattg  -ailrairaft  asnsow)  ®5ia...isi(tiiro-Doi  acnraioraft 

ffljudratofl . n«nueg<Bciisms>aaftq  caaig-jl.a^  jiiraoaaj<i> . 


juIocuooqD  anlraiaisl  ^raaioraaleraisrariBM  o-ionsoioamnlftaiioa 

julol^^o  o^raH  oilp  aos5i4  a®y,(no®iiliiojo6)o  giraflcno  «_a.ioraanca>o 
o jaj^l^oosiaa^q  giraiaftq  <0>oaioC8xjd<b)1  cjslfflsfinoifomimgl 

M.  Doc.  CXIII, 

-cqrasm  cpaixft  1673.  TS.'i-oaosng'’ 

®oei  aiami  41.  ofteno  3.0c©.. 

raflffiigijog^A  ^lspu(Sjy(g3A  _af]o1afl(o  gQfiojI  aoraoaaKftamraoajs 
^OonLiou/l  i^oto)  raftaojsl  ^©cnoroalffitais^so  o-isnioraaTOlraft  qjs’lsrorcg 
a^cmraigloarailoa  ajrft 

ffKurojaoCoojIoaiospo  cfcat^afirajoycyrailraft  siaoaylraifl^olsgjai 
■aosiiD  cuoralcairarmlrai  ffiAogJo  $>cy®-oao6rt§  aim  ffroior&lq  crx-si-aicrio 
a^siTOcrft  awiffllfflo  gaanoo&oraft 

oooa®  OTilaBjyog^di  .aflol  afi\<o  saraocnaiaiBfflOcn) 

-e/looio  ^roiro  railimoisl  sSCTOfwasaleoaismso  aJo-ngorawslaejcaj  oiai'l 
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1 1 A 

rffl3T2 H  0Jj2jffl^©§  o^)^vTia)Ool  o£)6niugffi  sratgioaiosnf  mien 

6K»3twlq  0?--S)JXl'T?iO  ajTOaraa^tBJo  amVocijo  TOaJ'DfUt^Os’ggg  ajlogD 

o_1.TO.i40  ®ooAq  rafliolsjouq}  alTOlmo  goaojol1  fflce>3sn§' '  arol^aceboeanewffljp' 

anlfflO'/isx&glffli  <0)1  stria  /cjs'lsKncj  a^Dfomm&'ke; . 

[ffloaotuo  SBgj—  Ed.] 

M.  Doc.  CXIV. 

co mj A  1408,  786-0i2O;srt§“' 

»3P1  CnOQJC?'  1.  ji/lflSBo  7.0C&!' 

(cTlffigjog^si  d3s\s>°«g_j(Qjeb  aOoT  cul.a  92°^  ggo  aAuaaiooM) 

ju1o...^roiro  g2®cm  (fflatmal  o^SOTiflai  a_j . toto)«$  sragfliroliwcinoOofla 

o_isT  a(j3 q . siwoj&scojo  mlsa.eao  <msarr>  aua  ' 

sio-iffitzoDo  ailoMyo  cOiOdja/ltoioEPrsiffiltai  frontaTlTOG-gjioloajo 
^jQ.i«9orocsi3o  o.to aalcxMajKoDtai  sv&o^o  skyira-oaosn^  -  .ansBiESKaotBilQ  <5-’ 
6>nja&.a  toUtb^Oo  92 annul  gawoa^ 

&sp<ao«f>.i  na-iolcojoooajl  «0bol«eo3S  moaowsendb  .aflojeroo 
aooojl  njo^tSTOnjnooaooQismcinao  6v.TO<eaajooJl  ^sodjosl 
ail^sra  cnoitncmsmcnao  Al^sa&flasffiJo  <as  cfcal-^ajaiq  oJlaigujo&o 
tus«Bjc0)g^  mooJl  a't3iTO£ao^oat3«»lcna  ajffltsso  s-oiagfl^  &«ro)- 
aosoioo  ff<aiCojyoa5  oj1o»oto  asmctsiafl  gsalioocajo  fflajalcoi  oooajlco^# 
sxmasmoojloc^o  <sra=9,;jiffi>  aiaiq  rrfl^oaJo  ©jncalcn 

sicutrO^ QQj)oSbl-^jocvaal  aal<?>  ctioag-^  ®<9j3ols><9©3ort§  .uffljAcs^o . jjjldlaco)' 

fflotieA«5Tffl1sKrio  orotScao  mscollffli  ojejaia^o  gag.. . . SPisa 

<8oo3o9©l  crTWtajo  siojialca)  afl-gjooTOl  ao.&njs . ....aalitsoog^  njlmro) 

fflcaoo^ceoo  fflojal'siaaoajl  AoiaJ^cft)...'. . jy  a®£ana 

ffl6rgt0)®»ls)o4o  <scn»  sixuaiqna'l.aeo  epos©  ^m3)j&oolffl.4jsjcu  si?)* 

colai  TOlitBfflanjlcosffli  israoaaio . v^,...v,cno<oocQ>«n3a&  Rj)lro®on3o99.. 

anan<a®sm<tna)l  ai-g^  adbo^casxxyo  o_qjc^' ojla^ jy3c&  ajoaro  itn'lffl.ecog^ 
ggon&q  ajcroO^  gesisanosclAcaldA  sots  chsxowo......  ®a<&<m  to!®} 

ossid gt_^  ggoaiq,  cralamoaftoaio  asm)  gfi. . <ffi  aepocss-.  aspIswito  o_i)<al. 

jy3o9;o  qjtim&gEB.  -  oooQ-fl.-.-. . ornaiQ....—  ..j..gi».aia')^j-  sisi&sssd 

aiaiq  miron^i  a.issua'lcaio  mlabioeflmiqo  aiostseW  (vfl^go® 

rrjasDJoereaiasrotwIfflJ  c^imsroofro )<i  roVo  a/lalyodi  «4)§y0®?°f..i:*<e,.fL 

U 
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CttUcOS^o  oilal^i:  <*?)£>  ft4',§<ao<5BB*9  o.Jg§  Col  DO  tfrlcnOQ . 

atflftfc.  (8)^0040. j9>$p1  g)Os:^o  si-aioaHw  .vPsjJjyo*  «...  -. 

®0fli®ci^aot«8o  *s  ajoiiq  «®«8as<B»sfl©ei . ©<uo<re>  suuoo_j  c&lg'l 

<ofl®o . o  gs  cnoa©  <«>3-u«$  0JA«gj*  oO  dTjj. . 

. O-HoStyOcft  CDO&gS)  [<BOSa9Ja  ©o_10s'laj|u — Ed.] 

M.  Doc.  CXV. 

_a|©sn:>  cncaiiJ  17  27.  7 iULyaosiV' 

aoai  cnoiiA  1 8 U .  jua.'Offiocw)o  7.oos-. 

ce?l9=lJ®g^(g;(5  .ail  ol  oflo  go  coil  gjioojl  ucriiTnirooaa) 
juloaiocffl'l  i^rar®  ^©(TDraa.^^sraiK'lai  o_.i  ;nso  orawM  &»#>■> A®a&  o.i.rj)’l 
(osn|  g)&)3gjpa>flOT>o  ©ooi-oj;  aicaiooioaflg) 

s)ta.s(mcioOo  ailtsospo  ^sojancoiaipfowilffl?!  .eimsia.i'xyo  'Sro<mr'Lo>" 
Giar$la  diaoTtSKmcTlai  (Diftoejo  ®aiaJ-oi7iosn§  pkQj®  sioioto.Oq,  si-si-amin 
<sfl«fi'><fl>Oo  anjaio&o 

fB)1(tB<Bcr>3  cSsWlaiain  oafl  §<3®  -wrim  si  ©  a  1o.,d  si  o  r>  1  gn  nil  © 

cns  ailfloOTO*  cnggb  9jxmo  ©©xidWSo  oilraaioco.iosl  a.aiQ, ju'lonaj 
(grarrmTisiarotaiDEPo  aOo«g_)§  ffl-ojpjiij  aiWffiaJpi©HuiO)gio  jailpioj 

OOSg^ . [' CFOSaHo  ffla_ios7o^° — Ed-] 

*  C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CXVI. 

oj.oai0<i  10501001, o7.  S3gj. 

aJtsga&i  I.  [a.9,0.  ai.  800.aao5irsls<a^°(?)] 

nvoacroi  .ajsn'uiro’ltajaca.ograwi  ©noioijgajgggffljG^crra  cicciem 
airuoi{g3Q_i6W3aT<a2i.  a^.'roggilajnfoi 
ajsmjD.-o’lcs.a^ograTO'.  suronga-igiroo^njcrra  ©nru3i@a.i- 

gg>Oift>(S£.ic9©  o4)ij,nm(roagi'loa)OftiaCT7n  atolcaaa 

«®§©tao  saios®  o_ia«ri®  tsrassB  ooffl1^|'7(es<3^O08aj$(T)Q.  siasinjcre 
gg«B(TO(Oi^l^®rl<flQaaTOs®gi  c&osn^d&s)  taoeiaocoflffiBcro  (SRbQJhS)®. 
fsiai®^  @2«ii3  ®1®ajamroil(Eeiodl®o®?i  <Bcfto  J2i'lce©fflcy<9s)  a^iy.-maal 
mn^oo<eao2i3<i  rosieres^crr  D  aflcnorogri  ^ayl^^oAcrra.  sracsrnjocnjo 

*  0.  V.  R,  Doe.  is  the  abbreviation  of  Central  Vernacular  Records 
Llooument,  ■  .. 
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m 

israraglia^sicgjoreOT  wetsalaOjgjtrjoaA  »'sV(OS«jk»  giiCBornffl^.ai30^ 
TOta®a)|i^o  mosm^rn  &efl<aacqa  juuogj?.  (StaaDsirars)  ajLtfKmo 
.t)i8im>n))  -ri.ijao)*H3o  rulsirro  rao®  siaroialajiji^j.m  ajl.-ola^aciiloCo 
^ssisl.ino  a/j-j  jJsiaoaTOo  aiwsiMOcTIgj.  oapij’cmaa  giCTgios  <gas>s 
^iy^J 'lT'°L'i5i0  nruiaBDcrn^sffioootfccvra. 

f®S..]38:|  ,»i!TU3i®Ja-'2!®0'^<!^  colcrta  cugacooe®  ^y’cnos^a'cuJoDo 
ojs1g_|.D<a®(f&i3So  saargHvim  ^^cmsa.'1  tgcist, 9®  oj'IsI^oojo  csaioVDo. 
fflacaggjcsgcon  ^y’.rngglcffioai  *s)aS(«z»  g3®30T>roi9Jaiocr&  oagpceocsyo 
O-aiet^o.  skhydsiksw)  aOoicm  gQssel.Tn  rpojarflcaodroc .  svBaaofflwlcna  gov¬ 
ern  sen  10  Oo  .sia-iM^c  <arcTlausajo  afloltSsoos^o  saismo.  oJisicro 
w®  o_n.o'lc%«ouoOo  isiB^Hallcnao  fromooraa^o 

lerafflffsiaoialssirrjjsio  aiasresnsoil^i,  <QjS  a.uinrKuroloi  o4)s<^(ffl(Oio«rrsja)sv'o 
cruffffioool^j  (Jianceac^o  suua^o. 

s)iWO(@o.j^ocftiS)£i  (woairpliojotajcnj  ®o_j<iitocoftj> 
rmm.r/):qjo  seoasordarao^  (tnoai3J1caoo  ruj)as§i  saw)  ®oaj»1«^0  gQirocmro^an 
® <q> 0 <x?PI i cGj (0^  goomalan  o^rroaiil'S’O&iswo1  adgoa. 

rg)£.J|0g_^  ana30<ga.JO.j&0a2fl|ag,  A03>1^CSCLjOS)a!®B)Cm  oVSIiOTCS^o. 
ruj) vo ,-crn as?>  m3J--afl(aicej&flia.«2>  got^ra'lanm  .ojlaja/lom  sjiasoin3a|  s>tfc0‘§- 
rf3ocs^o  ffl-usnio.  (SKjiwm'jajfp'l.aal-irr)  ajgaoocss)  3.i))y>ftT!gg.r)a2fo«^  ®«sb 
a^mosa  osia.no  ^gy'.gjooi  'masaojocn^o  oolirnimssl  <395*13 
anosffiiKB  gjiBcmim^ajoai  ajgj'IdDQQcyo  si-oia^o.  siarrnsiOTTO  ajlraaro  cpai 
o.d)cSsq3jo  susnio.  israasomoflcro  gDfflnrrxoisaQicaioOo  aaisacaio  t&iol- 
ausajo  (Scuomo,  ailaom  cqjo®  lawmg'lsisi.gj'Oi  aJTrola^<scmoOo 

an ra-'-.aj’l'ffnapflTJ'aJ  srafplaflcrrao  mjffluoaoojo  s}&o§<8»a^o  <saMxr>o.# 

M  Doc.  CXVII. 

jijOTsm  cnauii  lfivU.  80l.oa>05n§<> 

510 pj  aocm<b  33.  TOn®  10.0O9-. 

(s®jjj1c936o  tcosreg'lfflJgjlsn’fissl  srds'l.g^o  ®ai<>nso(W»gi  6)_aia2fl(tn- 
<oi)too  s)taOTSaJ0*nofflwn®2i  -ojlfflojef)  ^§noa)®1crrao  &<wo amoilorra  e>«m 

ai«e>  _  . 

r^3 . sp.iu  »®J*J04>ai  *-iai  orv j(@^J  as§.0  iroa.^ocrijo  Acsnt«caiS<#a£ 

im5/iJ'iiom  ijoasjdo  ail^n  34’  tcro  M»as<a>  sac/io  0o®o  ffia/las 

4®o.o  nc— 
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■  KmjttBffloCo  oflOTSEPo  ceb&tOKScacifl^i'jraKn'liai  , SKT)Q3fl<ms.4jioHq^o 

ai3^)laj)(!it!n)«i?i.  ©cSbagjo  cyo jj-oaosiig  ®n®  «b>3«2;Tq  «po- 

■gijaaba  ~  a Aiss'loKOtfl^^o  0*0*0  v®8o.uoaj<9ol3>g@  aJSiSMaloqjo 

gxrY.»ofioR& 

«TO<Siaja3ilio8YcjaBa^fO)1g-paaiOffl  roW-yis’i  a^'TOffligilsioaiSo 

.•cig^nrmsgO  ootIoj*®  (w'lfraasg-j’fla.laioaicssioi  ay)§vro<oi»l  sDAOKirratA 
oo1':oto)1.h).cSjO  o4o2H3»oi'si^“cO)^  raflrO)^.*dg.|(b  ca>V.p''Q!g,|(sci}(& 
.a/lol  of)®  ffiaoH  gotoaf)  aJ<2>2ffl;ooffi>  -ujIooio  f^raio)  oflraaisl  ffioiom- 


.(0?g."W®Sa  roflfflasg-j sslai] . .  •••.ss)  <00*01^0 

u©ron»lffl  . . ..cfleloAo  Sa-iSBo  jaila'l . siBoaisigycri 


,*3i2!OC6. . ffi(osn|  qj*«ot3>jiI1*^o  i^aiq,  *)(oOffl®iTO]©ai 

UfUtmo  ca.TO»8e  ag^a.-oiofleanoiteonojA  aorjo  raOTnt&gsr®  oolfliicota  *3(01® 
ravrolcd)  (soisr^oio  ©«m  asno&o  aicrra  a'mo*<w3>1srj0cCb(iA  *(a$jyl.sy 
©ao.sO.  ^nmoOo  sq*®®®®  jsilcs^o  ®a,0e©®®.af)a%o  j3jS  ra'isffu&lol  a.isl- 

■  srroooc*  msa3€0oi)r3?i  crflaiQo  o®riej*gro  <rnla?Q  oj)o1*<3^o  isissWa^o 
®aj|oSbCSjjo  aoQo  .rosmasnoi  8ffi®')foo'l  saf)^  ©snsoa»  oJIpcQ®  a?®®"! 

oocaiTaJjxio  ©ojkboioOocS®  (tnaciiQ_igt®a2'Dsns^  ojstoo 
oal.optHi^lfffjtno  ©.ajodfia®  amflccioa*  aij^nJc*  ji/lai . aiTirfcus'l 

or»5ju1.oo> as"<a>«4  aocOa/lgj . . [^.uaao  a2§y — Ed.] 

M.  Doc.  CXVIII. 

.2*c5:,m  aoau$  1408,  802-oi206n§“ 

■  aoej..nocn)<2>'  15.  alLqaoo  17-ocra-. 

..  swings  sob nr>o|;  si  a2®mo(®g]cBCQ>sa*o  .aftoato  q<oto> 

®7ffl30JSl  aatEBcnDrfBalffiGaSOio  £S  ag)§fOC8OTOotbo  0.1(03®!?)! 

suutuiaoQom  <9jga-i<ftejjiio  <sra>s'l  <®a(®g37ao  ai* 

!  ■  ■  '  ©AJiroaoDo  ailoaojpo  j^«raajloQ)3SP®afl©?>  *®i©ai<^o  sraanoflioj 

ocs^d  ajDaloairaranoi  ©ta>Dgjo  ajoa..0£ao®n§  algaao  swooaflc*  «o©.©juciio 

'  ©di|igfi  (bibodIspo  goanoaoKii 

oulrila*jajdlo®8<gios<ftiaiffi  julol®3«ao®®ffiooa)  ®(0©<3W)0ot'L 
gjla>3®  aO.oiais'l  ,ffi(B3qno©a7®cQ)So  o^oiomg'l  goojcimffig'VB)  ®om')®1- 
'®1(ffiajocnn®o*rop®  ®aj(nn®?  ^<bk»  *(0301  a"o«®ojaJ  aos^ainoo 
<®9KjpJlcoio  4J*aJ0*©a4  *aan®o  sidojalroffl^.til  tiooBocaisiriori  oOilglsmcrao 
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^gnflgs... --.til m® cS®s o mil  cimoi odb  ai-'uagpsplc&ataosni  <3rdOT»1a®»o 
mo  oocastnai  jxi'lol'aiiD'vao  ^oiao®  n_i«jvmaaoajai  oj'w/r>oeiia?>o  si  <$g. 
aflg  cdjo  mcuKfioaio  coomow-smctb  -af)o7®ioa&  c®)i>abqo  'j2jTol<&o<o'teo 
«)c5_ioaicSj|jTio(ia//l  ®roaB«B;ma?>  sreaaraajmrroo  g&s  tsiosjcucojo  (tnasriJ- 
.afknrwo  ffl-aiggraracTOSj  <e?)£P“«j^(g}&  j=ulol  of)®  a^1<Sce®oaoJida®oQ2) 
ffl-aigMwecnosj  i^rara  mltroaisl  @3®3cmffis1«nas®w)lai  ajsn§o<ocBK»l«d  «jfl<ro- 
cMorotTO(u<igrc)  a.igj<siftO|«ta3(B)l»9o«d  a$)gvm®3a'l  gotasarxaig  aiWlefcOffl- 
o_irff)oA®«r o  K))a®roo  cnofflocfflflmai  cs.maiaao  *00)1®®^®)  cnoro.oQasmai 
cno®ao»sir,c»o  fflgjadlfligj®  sacrnoai  sacmocwj  ji/ldlcaasmo  a-igalsstbel 
■Bra.ogj-g-jai  tSicaaso  d&asm&sism&s  ®iacgj{y«i  ®aoocrmaao  cuongOffleMsmiae 
acftoajomaS  taaiaaoo  mosnfajeab  aOT_a/lc&g|o  i^ma  ^(aomm^Qiai^A^o 
isiasimi  Gj'offiwVoQioaaorffio  scqjoc&o  auaiq  <saaio<a>cBKBlfcfl& 

S)ajffi3ffluOo  xu?olo-j0jtycriDaJ5)g;jOTa3oOocOa  <8_cu0}soi3cno£j  ffli'lsjais'l 
goroono  to  a^acai  starts!  a4  ajsnsoofflKsflejo  c&ls’',®{yi@<b  -ailol 

qjI®  82® afl  S2<doj1  oJaaffl0S2i  ja/ioaia  1^®®  rarfliaiaisl  tatTOtrrxTOaltjajs- 
rroslcrb  ajsrgoo«no51ojo  aJOTUfti&Qjlayj&aj  ^jojo  oiaajcftejjjjaio 

ao1qaj)jyl<68i2iaQ  casjBjyl^  cggjflsr&J  smco/aol  t&osraraflaaajeil  ca>6V@o& 
cr33ooco)sma®o  ffli'ltmgjOg^A  fflKnoigjajtoirolaai  «®)ceoot1  ,&s<m>s)0 
ffi®ajct4  awnmnoo  -qiIoojo  si  ®)0(@  curorts! <o&  «®cn)o®T  aJogDjyos").  <&sn§oc& 
aaffiroaiaaa  ffloaotaroroflffiboJ  .  r  . 

[fflra§<OYffi  siDai  82gj — Ed-] 

M.  Doc.  CXIX. 

.^<msrr>  oocojA  17  22,  807-^l2O6n§,, 

aoai  oooniA  125.  aaso  17-ocra-. 

s)o_i(03ffloi>3  aflauospo  aAroaj!oa>o;p  rowltai  fflcncoUTOffi^cla^o  ^ai 
<9©fi(ocs^o  aiorolcQ) ©rail fflJ  sjcftogjo  Qjo3-oa36n|  «as  skddqsTIq  ja^-njaicrio 
sr 018®*] (aiotfn.0^ cap  fflcaflroajo  a^qcutu.aels’gg)  jugg&roKslcs^o  f^mo&oisA 
^ema^osesio  <u 

'  ■(trflctEaJsIfflrottSO^gg  OJgcftigJpOttnO'TSCqo  (BOISftsl  5)0-llC3aOS)a^.o 

t&sn§  aJloOTOiwajo  aarsns'l  .njldl  _cn®julifi“e9iO(«flTOaifflQ-i«B(ipoa<ai}o 
(ofliDJQJslofflirooy® .  olj1ootio«»Q4o  <sai?rrsl  oJloa<n)<«®sir)aoQjn.  a^jaJo. 
tcsg] - oSblsPia®  cpsccAltg&gjgs  sraJ^]ffl*8©st$^®cai]<3i  aisa^o  ojs]<o?gil<cd 
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ag)^oio(CBg1  @3©3T&oiros3ca>os^o  ®TAty3n_^(i  caflrpu*gj(@(J>  -rulol  aft© 

.gj©a/l  @2  ©ail  aitbaffirooo®  jjjIotjo  <^©k»  ^ffla&Oiffial5i®S(oi®lo& 

o_jsngofflfflnsl©i  a^cyJoos&I  ©©)ffl©9gyo<8jg@  .Tflaio<mgJ.tt«%o  s-ojasl©) 
•  oJlsdgj 0i9>o  ■  (0^1  ttnocsaiorai'i  d'jcqj  «n t> <s OYen d 'wTI  ajlr-po®  ©llrosaisl  82®?aio- 

•«B&1©©So  o4)f...5«)1  fflDaio©©)®«fl-.c«mg!f® . . *©«^s 

acmoc&o  aiaiq . aigtyo  «s>1«8<ii«d<omaJo . . 

. . aznsmm  '&sm<88o  aJ0»1... . o.Ospo® 

ojsI  ffi®f<^0©a1 . «8>ctyo  ®©i.ja.UoQJo  ©>a..njft©P.l  «.-xj4iA^o 

jjftol... . g-jo  c8j1a>^Jlxioao  -ojloWosYn^o  <o>jmsoa . . 

aiosajitso  (mlra(sacr)TAoaoLi(oJaJSPl®l0J  aoapigo . . &Si.* 

•doo«a»fflo... . ...ffloQo  aaj«n|flio  e>jam . a<a«ggs  a  1  ssi  1 

«ct©0ffl'mt»lsiBoaift>©i . . aAioiq  crflTio  oJl©igy9ca>o  ®.a.i9>o  ujs 

OJS)ffJc03 

^aioJlci  sraaolsrMD  s)c&oanf  cua&o  (Mi-cul  aiairntroro  cnocsooum 
'noo©o®6roaD  ool^jarasjyygo  roUg-^  siO<&cpipons  cwImo^  ajfflOffloai 
jaiaB°©ta:©ai  ^jooloJ  «jisB°ta:^jl.a.'a4 .  a.ifoor^^oao.jml  &©i<>nn&.-. 

.....; . '....©ajraaoOo  aiociiotsi  aasnororro  ocr>«&  ca.Graj-cuo 

ffi.a<Big-jSl  <8®  jlfl,P18  CYft®».TDS®SlK»  jilo  ©ftig.J  o.lOgo  • 

’ago  sing  ©(SjOgmoosaGD  t&asnsai  .ajaicai  ojcrnoOo  .ja.ioffiaioo<0j®1©i  aai©?. 
ty si  pooled  ffli©oai^j)aiaj  qjosp  A  s<maia&  ffirmairri  (MtoJjysl  o.i<fl>- 
<ys1  ©o_i©320Oo  airoajooi  am)  aaoffl?  ojocq^o 

aooggg  aio,t)1®o  as®  fflaoiaflims.^ffll  cnofflO'WsrortA  toThmgno 

aansjoioi... . . aasdjyslajiDO©  aafflijysl 

[SOTaSlo  ffln.lOSloi“ - .JQdJ 

M.  Doc.  CXX- 

[®*Ai©oa.o^io  |'80T..0ffi3<sn;ns<gko] 

jj.  ©flsmoiocionrocyiD^  ajg&1n<0>osn§  fliamfit&ld&o  s)a_i©3a>30o 
( c^\  a-jfflJjyaooa_iag4TOcaoOo  aaifflffiKslocwBlfli  tmlim  &«$oroaj©K>rirra 
qcmoOo  S)@®-3(20sn|o  s)cnoai.oaosn|9  (g)®»9sos1c!®o1  ©1<b  aaid'UoJo 
■pfasdnosjuspo  sxyjs-oaoani  sraoJjyjojIaoflno  o_cd.-do»-  oDcc/VT>o<b  gQ©af) 
tui&ifiaaD®  tSsQJijjiioainflg^ffljaoOo  jig<c8crnffig1©®&<cr®la3  (usdsoarotcolBi 
nfflnSao  a^cnorogl  <o>1©aa)1ggo  qjooI  si  flsa3i<w©j1o®Kt,fk$ 
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isiacmaio  n;ar  so  ®o..iaj1[0®a&gjp6)s)(ocQjo  caf^c&ooaoajn 

sn-n  ®_ai<rnlnj1«8Sa3q  <fl.-0igjp.ajj  itnlffitysrnl  ®ji]C0ligrij©3;a,.Q»1<a$- 
s)Qj©j-oao6n|  J3j1(3trol(o®3(mo  ox. oc&-  si-  <&aia.iUcflj(os}cyffiao©o 
garoaDragnacGisOTalaJ  ojsngooraKBlroJ  onD§ar?)OTi3lca>  ffi^us’o  roa/laaoij 
(DoaQjAefflioooQ)  .01)0013  ml  ^nm  aa®(n)|®gfls)OTS(sr®la4  aj6n§o-: 
©ctsirolajo  ro'oilmjA  aaalnRjuaisraotia'  jyloaiooafl-  geraomraa^-. 

eoDJSraiKnloi  a.isnso  oOTralo-io  cnajAanod  'tjoacudEaioocQ)  jQj1oojo<ffl1 
i^rorra  ajramxiBglacfflswmlrti  o.ianeofisuwlejo  cooler?)  sob)  <ffi  <s.msp° 
anoalanoi1  a2oof)oi<lai!!©.icw  .ailoaio'®)  o^ms)  cross  si  ffixysraralcii 

a-iatsso  ocowM  si  w^imMloraisfloi  anaaioo-iaiojo  siaiailoKuijJg.jl- 

o  <Qj<i&  g^srolcsgo  a.iDjyon'jIcojo  o jUDo.jai5nIlcs!Jo  njua»lajl^ 

<>■)«?>  3) -Dfflosn§  cB»5irn1ao«Do  ©j.oora-  [Ujp.ijaia.jo  an)  qoj  cal  xj  a^coKajo 
.aflaaiEilc^o  cr>bCTOS)1s>«4o  auuspo  ajoo— oaostif  si  a &,% walo  ccrol  <ai 
j3jQa.i  j.jo  ®o..iraoof)s!«j>£§og£>o  a/lqo.ia/l^  a^ana^o  .01)6)0.1  ail  ca^o  onscra 
(ia.JO®iTfr)«g(W  ojocro-offlosni  .ailOTKnlcofflOOTo  tcqx-oaa-  atj)<ra1(0®ffliro  cl^oi 
nnsomtsjjj'j’o  a'gTlfii<9;anro  ais<sf)s>  aftioaTliai  talar,  q  gootyooi  cn®1ano(J> 
go io oil o.i (baa  oocoj  juloaiooal  ^CTcro<a3a1®cfflScBronci&  ajefBOfflcwrolai' 
ay)$<ms>a1  aolcn©  o_.nco3ffism6)<os'<0s>O6n§  si  <s/lsn;q  ®ogj1ceao®a_i  oep 
u9»1«moqo-ioaio  £§o1smc§  tolironolcTOtfljcg!©  (a.)  aflycna  ®o«n»o$n3ob -as- 
<3t33l(oJ  sisg^Otaiigl  otjicm  c^'oro  cmoraxi  aol.^raflsiaios-cijspo  _£x^ajrirflfo s> si 
gao<9sD  jojo-iajo  witnleilfra  siae <a&  aoscoDa^sl  ®t9>osn|(io_iocm 

a.ai3>o  ancolanoA  aaroailojafcffloaj)  juIo.uooojI  ^roro  gDiascrocmgl. 
®<2/S(W5Do^  a-isnsorocmroloi  (c/g^oj'OOiftgag)  cQj  gi  g_jl  s>  ©  to  csaHtaS  ag^croragil 
®1<osa6Yiyta-aoajo  s>o_i  3  al  firsts  si  tfesg-joafflOBilsA  wec&ggg  ag)$croffig1 
(Stflboroioanajo  si  <&jgg_]l6)s>co<&1«j2  micro  aJJvotzsmc&i  otocdqjo  ghS 

jDtaio&q  ajifoo  rmoaoojo  si j>.iai/lroOT)1®aio  cbjoispo  «®g7b  (srasnaioEpo 
(ttra<$o®ctr>gH!g  aspIcSoos)®  aajonvo  ajod^ssicftoong  cfligsmsao  oooibocm- 
oTnai  tt(tna.icoo  gDSctsraan  ffi®aia?i  ^IraafUsloaoBo  (ca.)’lcfegg:^©- 
tj/IoJ  a^ycroggl  ga©1[3S)1om  ffl)1'0ii^ain_n!oi  ^sl  a-aicrramlrro  afljaioal^ 
o^ffllcaibaispIcQnrf  i^Ocesio^  ao.icolc®  roliwqsaia-flcoi  ®1<03cno§ooq  o4)fmo- 
rogl  gjslatflecsloi  go®  ®aa)0iitj)  fitaolr.ioai  (wlion^aiaaldiaicea  co)|;o 
sizd^o  srac2>jy  roc&lcmi)  g.gjgrf)3=0a  o&ajaiioacai  <s.ai'3)sr30[fljooo|j  ^torro 
gjsscrossglacQ'Scwrolcri  a-isTgoocairolseijes  ool^o  isr§>|3o  (SraTOjatwc^o. 
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sjjucffl.  ^ool  o^sffalfflora  a®ajoo  aoisn^ 

ag)nm  irossoDejajAofcKacQjo  aisraiis.oijjilcftsigiijo  oiks.-tobI  o-ispot  ojsI 
o^jjjcojo  jojlffiaiajlccjo  oos^eofflcaio  04)6013)6100  aojsn3e  ocpcnao  rolffiiil- 
jyosio  cgoiailoi  <3ra>®oa®o  si  cftlsrrioolffli  cul^cro  -aiciiroilsj  a<ssn§o 
o4)cm  c9jsr«csa  soraosicesumo  o4)aro  <ft®6(T)<9s)  since®  erapg^oA  (810001115). 
<booo§  ca-dg^l^j  cftAncoa  $ooo<e®1oaJ06io  «>ai-0-oao6in§  «< m  0ooa.1l 
fflojgg.0  (BcSiOCBCLiooi  rooroiolrol  suu5)oms(OT!>  si  colsmoolfli  ofl^crra 
_qj®yoi  aJlocfcotoo  cftwricee  ■fto«nflcftS)'ftosn§  orocra  a^-oic^o  .ajlsjoipilccyo 
aosamlaraio  o4)rro  &smm  <sooo<e©1ca®6)sn3sg)®  si  oooafl  <£hl«moo1(oX 
oilmen®  joiocftlomtsiloD  c^aiail®!  -aflsiojeil  gisiajaiao  i^cna  cLjjuajo 
ooscna  o4)cnao  (Sta.®i1s>ci2>o  (E-qispo  «)®-’C)a.-oao6)nf  alsmA  j^joiwlaiffiitaral 
aeurioio  cnlqa.1af1.0y  -nflsi-iiP-flcs^o  oaloty^  toil®!  s®imnja4o  aosan® 
o4)cr»o  o0jsir>t08  c9>06)n?ic9)S)tflj06n|  goool  gncSjyo  jojlsiaipil  ^sjcftscoio 
a^OTelsioo  tBQjeng0  0.® am  af!-amfL%j  oflKBaioaiaiosI  .ft'Umool®?! 
siaiggaio  (Siftorol  a^-oj  i^cnao  ■&(03(8o.iaJoc9.1&oa3).a>eaiio  aossicooos^o 
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M.  Doc.  CXXVI. 

-ajimsm  cncm<5  1668.  896-6aoen|u 

aoej  cncipjA  «a!>^esAo  9-ocra-. 

. . qjIchjospo  algDcr>  ajlcQios’OTrolai. .. . . . .. *  .g<iJ «4®©oflHo 


<uo®1co)«5t3)l(3i... . t&AdWSce.-  <stt»oaaflq  ai-a-cuor).... . 

©onogotta  .  . 

o.  ■  "■■ 

cnKawxoiaas  cuogo  Ag^oais . '..a.jag.1  cnotoooawxA 

ffi.ojomai  oasH-  mei^'laiaj  s’!  ffi-o-ianaJ  cmaooffisnaaao  qjo§(1  asprorsDioni 
_ojli3ecr?>  ojepI  OTiPJ^Iaiaj,  aajygifl  ■a\<0©1oaJO6rnl  .ajaiocrao  car/lt3©os 
A6n5nJ  cfcsreai  cusp)  (imi.cyl&jcq  djSf-'l.aod^  -am-ocri  -amocrao  ©*000. 
ciojggft  -a^ajuai  <S(®a.ioi  cjjsp)  wat^loJoj  sT_ojcu©ai  aooroocQtsnoflBo 
cuai®-oaosn|  roara  aa®>o  .pax-oa®-  t&maajfijot&go  a^-ai 

a®Oq  OOSOTyfl  S2<tfl«9®fflai  c&OTaajaiOsfego  a^ju»99  qmai^O£p3c9> 

6)<&osn§  sra<s®gD  (BOTjuOTBaloJ  a4)§<0®<tro><e®ai<if£a\  jfCiWBl^^qjp 

*«Y)»ea  <6aola,^o  siAo^gas;  ®,s».oi«n3g'k>&  o®§ ce^fsjTR^iffiCMgp^o 

<soti -oJ sote 6)-oiaia  nuoiowcajo  orflmronos  ap>-aio  oflroaoodjoaisma^jffl'l 
coTlfoi  ^£p°i2®1a»o®lo38  (m^oaigrio  .aji-orml^-Aojo  a_0 s1  sy)-3^  o~W § 0^3 • 
s)sa>^o  OL)1@@.ao®o  goog^y  s)<a©(3&  ajoicesocyo  5)_ajv£fl<o)«9©.«a)  cganoo- 

gluA  *®)1®^8et>o(5c09  ©o.oa<*<o<ro»)arro  ®a<ml«)Offl')... . . . ■*■£$&* 

®aisms>acra  ajd^jyl^  (jjg-jog^i-v... . ^)3pajo 

(®k»aJs9  ............ .ttAfifai  ajspttl  c&fl0G!c9>oejl . . 

. .aoo'<*<n#«a>dfti1  oils'll  s)i9.Di5i3|  sajoajaojo:.... ........ . •  » 

. . ..gjigt»aogo4  fficfcaalWtaafo  aIsp**®...- . ..aj«^j^iapoa-i 

©aafflffiO.pB  acnljp0^.. . .. . s>®»^  a®  are.  ®&«|0«o  juloaw- 

............ cra.col<3B<©-S®s  oj^  ^asl.-.. .:...:•.'  aai-  «do^#«a>cm 

«j»all. . . ...  v  •*••  •*•  <%*•  «mwO«&  afi&awj  sw&i/Jel  a#*#*!  adfiUpj* 
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tuoitnj-baoani  ffi<as  ao®o  ®^-ocy»-  cgolsrtntn  £»m1jy6SB©g.ctyo  n*D«n§ 
si  aoOTo  oi-sos-  (m1®oJ3oon®a.jDg®  sji&oa^ajrolAc^o  ajslsmtmooqo 
(E<9>0(i^(oai3@o90(ai  coSoSooaOoJ  atoOro^go  ^cOfeoacayo  «r> -Qjaanoa>S3cQ>oeng 
aooggD  a)3(cric2)c%SQQ>  acn^nttna^cl  <aflq§srr>  noooomismcrop  ^ai«soao 
a_i«Jiro.T)b.3JCr4  ®(oro)rrou  juldlcajoioliwo  ©ajoaii&r^naitai'pl  (Braoo(ta®roaiJ 
««0®<t»CT(TOa®o  000&g»  tSaOUOJiSOQ)  «a-\<5So  i^TOa-M^ggOT)  (SaJirao  &Sl 
fflltOTaloOCTDTOoujttOgKS  Q)S(OT»1<^  33|  (0.cy1e9OQHjO  BjHCOil.tn  null^gJOAo 

®OT3<a.o  ro1<fljjyooA  anoanlasmseigro  niaraltu  a(j)'j’om(t8gl'l  sCffirmrafil. 
«oq)So  djflcsajoaoorjiga  ag^croimal  33  ol<e«©<ao®ng  raftfosaoomofiioi 
®teolaiiroto><9®ciig^r)o  cvfl<oro1<a)ea>0(o1(mnj®)l«d  cnlcrra  <r\)a<moaa4a©<a,o«i§ 
«ot.j3j1  aJosfiu<a.g^iaA  tgroioiaa-iA  ©xuarta  a0£(ro(TB&1.^o6)ia>38n§  si 
ocDosn^  oflgDcn  aotoio  cri.oo®-  alsreynoocrjcrmoq-Dgiffl)  a$ij\mr>raB^<&q^o 
Si  .ai'aflflj)  jyocSic  ©ajalcs)  o.(j)$an<mal  SBOTcrntm&lcm  marntmloailoJ 
. njfflrrooooajaBo  (srarorrolcajo  j^aJoeaiffioJ  i8iffl®crao. . ,... 


oroo  ®omo)1a»o  juIoIokd  ormocosmnrao  sxwQaflrtnajyol . oa^o 

^ojises)®  oJOTroajaauirJ  ©xormaoo  juloIcCborolcaio. . -..cfespl  macro 

sasmcA  macrottsciyirocroo  jaflr0«9i®«imo  ajaaloojnRl . .....®aj(Kc.o<roo 


(oflmaaicrol  c09oai«^Qi3Om1(ai.-.. . [acftasio  ©a-iosl  ij°—  Ed«] 

M.  Doc.  CXXVII. 

-a^rasm  macuA  28.  897-offiosn§° 

aoei  ennui  105.  caarHaowo  24-ocw-. 

©nDunTOa^jral  &)©)§  croo©ocQJ©«maro  <i^)^ rail ©«9®o §(mo>  julol 

i^tftcijiTOtcrra  a®©flm1s 

©ajraaoOo  aflaaJOSPo  al^aaaflajiOS’riiroilfli  gimoroWm  ^|©1q^o 
^aj^owroci^o  aioo'loacoiwM  ©*0^0  tyai®»oaoan|  ca>nrrn«K»3ca>lQ  o.(3j- 
©juam  (oOea^Jo  «aai<cn  a2anr)3&oi3& 

•alrosPjglloirw  aoai  ©crxnnrroajyol  .  cfcsn§  cuoicnj-oaosni  aas 
ao®)o  ©j-octo-  afl'ocn3®aaai«n)®  nnolsAgi  cu^  jj/loojoail  f^wnn  masl 
c0)©g©s  «R!>^<a,%o  aofyl£f'“©;Q46TO^o  io)'azn«d  aassratq}  aanlsp^o  i$ol5nnffi 
a.3»'laifijt®1cnao  ajju  ^§T®jyoca©Aosr^o  <ua4©j-oa06ng  ®aa  aoimo 
^^•oaar  ®t9iSi®ioicinjA  ©.aiagOtg)  o-jIspo&Oo*®#  e>©idc<8So  (ofli- 

jHg9-^^  U<stu!fs)i>  julolafl®  marolrcjroai&attnosxB)  jqiloaiocaO  <|<mm 
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Bias')  <&  Co  6)^  cfeo  ro’lcicmaig^io  oJlao^jlfflKno  <n  oiror)gg 

g2'Dr)(e®osn<9»s)ta>D6ngo  crisj-oaosng  .oilssBaaOTo  ®-ona-  a)<awn®oapcYn) 
o-jaggD  go®ssys'l(e®i^  somao  ©leaifflrmqi  nuglsm)  gg Sffln^ceboaTIfflS  ajglarfl. 
^laiQjlTJO'Bnp  a.ooo.a_isrno  aj^cncrDcmajagl  rooooajismciA  <B.momcvao 

(Sffl^ajgg,')--. . . ajasirol  j3jai5)-ooao  aijuo  6)cej5§®<awi<e«ffla.Q'o 

•  •••• . .  tDarsaooilfflsjirroliriao  cnaic&sisiaijajo  q^jucsj . .  ..... 

®!)e3>«i'l<s$  oo.oo  aara . fflefcogg^aiod  sraaaaj- 

ai)-fl^  . . . .  iDBO^aiaraflcrra  .ai)®  aosno  aiimcm  rooOo 

. . ®c:ao<a>:i7f®)ai<t&  colcnao  ailauroo  aylg-p^  S)<aog^.ffloqo 

SBgg  ac&og^o  cyai3>-offl3sn§  <Sbarf)fflo®o  o-OJ-cma-  siasm'lassiea.iijjgs) 
fflajaloM  a^rnBigl  fflltWlffloaoaaia-jroggD  go-ogjysl- 

<0o«j&  a4)g‘-no©&'l  02«BorY>raaT  ofoosilros^a'l.ae  o$)?«jfl  ai)§aa> 

a^)oia  (o-n(tBa|gg.aoco)  julrol^cfto  juIbI^ao  65fl<affla2ig,«n1a»  dhtosm&si- 
$mtM  Biacgjg-jai  macnmcrmoi 


M.  Doc.  CXXVIII. 

-ajffiam  onaiiA  1673.  903-o®3«n§° 

aoeu  maud  27.  c&AcOsjSo&o  l.ocra-, 

(oOcKgjog^d  ce7)spuffigj©d  (tgjlojl©  ©oa  aowroiosns  ajdaffi®oaj» 
©flrajyog^d  sj&cqi  ojsnsoffl«jim)<s&  cnlcnao  <e,.«S.'gjp^j  roaiaaloaipoi 
-nflsiaiafi  ©niraajsooq  aiodg^l^Qj^  aiaa* 

siaJicBaoOo  aDoaosPo  aefc©aj'l<a>os>®r®l[nl  *(ra«KUQ^o  (aarorofl- 
b2is)Ocq;o  ojo©7c®(ijki)1«A  s)c&ogja  arioax-iaosng  <9jd<floSct*  sot  o  oaf)  q 
jj.  ffl-aionogg  (^(tn&iooaTl'  sio-MojaoOa  (ggjl  ajffligjjroocLjajyKBffloOo 
®_aj®iOTl<o«jKD!<0&  ceb®js)a)a^o  siaOTuDMaoci^o  aioalaaifwalcA  .p-oaa-  cferf-g^l 
siajfii)  a^yamrag'l.es)  aoj6rt|aro  crra  ©limiyog^d  <&!sp"«aj@A..  (gj£l 
oj)®  ®oa  ffloAfflirooeng  oiiaoxoaocii  ga&coi  tusnao  oam^eA  crflcmo  <a>db- 
<tf)oc8jc9io jiioai  aOcioJo  aiodgjl^  a*osn|ai©c9j3arl.'tA  aWaT- 
fflooraoroa^o^  goagiys'lssoioi  siasirnasaB&iga®  ao-jcDa®  a®^’fn3«Bg') 
a2(oaaD(raa'1s)<mso  gntoarolaiAgag)  a®$<iro<®§n  a®^3oaaJi®0  &s 

®cq)0<9jo  aicrra  BraaaOTJmcajo.-,,.. ... . .caftaao  m&gss.. ........ . . 

o^)glGm©a'l^')^ 
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artrflajAo  1.  :T'C0!^  200.29;). 

[  9 1 1 -oao6n^u  ca1a©\)aiocos©o)ocoo®l  o-ia’f'Q)  ©sm<68<6i0o 
3coo<a«)1cQ)(OTl(oi  s)ts>o-cu-500-ao  a«7so.3io  scaruojo  cosorn  (fl?o&iOT6gn<n? 
svoaioo  raflraaislfflodi  cosc©1co)l£i£g.®o<'Ml  Asre  ^_)ocaioa?j lrota>sws^.o s 
n.flauoo.  ] 

o.FIro  aocrfroosnruD  o.iiiffasaoccu  ©j^-jOg.^ <5  o^cmo)  ®l©cu?f) 
^raonoasgOsioffiScmlai  eerrcooro smiled  colcnoo  wcrana^GirariJ)  (iicpl^taflaioo 
a.)fi.iojsicftIeao  $>s  (gjocffifltormo  sai®  oj© 

^cnooOo  @®9.ffl06n|  otjsiiooosIs'ukoI  ©1©  aoJavoto  coscrra 
aiffllcfcoo/la?  oJIcQi  @®oj-ao6ing  o^euaxtA  <5  (ron-oaom§  ai«);o  raflds  £<a? 
rrucuo  cnscesosiao?  gT casD s cosico/T 6)cnoco_-oaosn§  mog^oal  i$6)©(0? 
aag^sl  (GKzsni  sisia-iocfocolais)®  rajsnooosl  <i®ol  ml©  a«?<wo.io  cos 

eulem  ®«)©j-oaoan§  isiogjoal  cml©  ara?<n.'aio  cos</»  aoisns.t 
©Too  ajai  Gac/sstragTta-lo  anoaMjniBOQ  igolsroiq;  o.ipi  o.OffifflaaoffljaOo 
s)©osn|o  coo&gi  qs>©<o?  ©'IraaoBcruoio  £§gl  o,)06)-oaosn§  sragLjcal 
aifflo  ®l©a®?wa)o  qglowlsrfiocralod  fljcnooOo  siaj.p.omoanj  cs<0i®  aoioca). 
oolis?  (^jysml  ggsraqdfcQol'o?  .oilaiajo  aa^fflcueflc^o  cg§l  ®oA®-offloen| 
aflLQto  skrooqiooIo?  rajtflsQjasaosI  _a.\lftio.jo  oa’lcno.iejlQflgo  ggsKngc&oQ/)®? 
©1©ac?icwa)o  cos.-eo®;!®?  cyoaio-aaosnj}  ®a s  6kj>ooq>1q  Cpcio.-oco-  (g)«Brfl- 
smq  gosiofyooi  (g)gqog^(i>  «a?lEp“(S{y<gj<i  (03)°1  aflffl  ©oaf)  aiAaiaoom) 
ojfloaiooan  ©Iraaisl  ^©<ro©aln®js©m1crJgcmj(iO0OTrol(o2i  ag^ano- 
©S'  nolara  <g><e«1jnoQ  gosjogjlcsnoofl®?  aoamoocnajooastwsIfaJ  <Q«m  soorvA 
©0^oot08§1  n-ioeiBTiBl<a?co1crrao  (oaigg.^0  ffl®>o@flo(^o  gjS  a-islewflsoroo 
sjAgl  ajailosscdTlfflJ  ojoqjo  tQolsKJiqj  ojisna  slcoiooi  Alsmoolo?  colcrrao 
jUOQCUOO©020(!^)  COOg.g§  ($©(0?  -oflfiloqo  CalsiCUP-floS^o  £$§1  cOols  <0000)1(0? 
ajoa.oaoan§  alno  6ra>ooo)lq  «pca~ 00&-  alcoo  rooc/alsi  aoisnf  ©1©  sgsools 
aag^sl  aocr\)o  .pai-oao-  a’lcoo  ®ooa'ls)cft>09n§  ;siaja.mce.,ejC)aajc>  siasl 
®ffi£jsl  o-o-ooa-  cofflmjloaooooaSffljyraffloOooOfii  nEbeic/scyo  ®a>sl 

.suleiajo  c®ls)a.ifif)ccyo  cos<99o^o  ©l©«5i3>cmosl<ail(0?  ®l<g>g£cra  cgmooOo 
^)jysnol  a^icg  <fiiSJ03o  ©§>soffla<o?  <0jls<9©®.n(o?  aagjsl  aorroo  a<crD-ocK>- 
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ajamai  oo.o-ocra-  o.is>o  mo6o  ®-®ca>3sng  ^euldboioso  ®a>sl  -apejajo 
os'laaiejlcsyo  oos«aeo^o  o&  (110004210  si  -a/l&icqo  oalsicisafla^o 
<msa«8©<sf|t3&  ffli6jii{g)ajoejcrao  ®3^®g-ja4  00  scrap  oaf)  a?  o  tgjgjjsml 
si-oicffl  iSjOjoto  «t3isonffl(3^  calsosssHoZ  sagas'!  <BK&srrg  <sas 
sKnocaiq  ctd-oco-  aj6)<TJ!(tj$  ai-ocra- ojsvd  rooOo  ®j-s)ta.osrv|  ^eif\  t&ej Ooo 
sr^sl  cjjcaQlsmQ  ogjadl  oj!03®ks)1  cyo®.offlDsn§  <sas  6tt»3co>q  TO-s>jaJcm 
ojjospo  siooAola'n'IcSs  c*o©o  (oooslfflca.osirj  wjsaoosI  agpl  csaejs'l  fflocroo 
a.cno-ooa-  (®e-fco®o  arooajiq  goonoos'tiA  ®g>oosl  «d1ob  2.<i$or\)ajo  cr>s«9©c5^o 
Q}Ocy~oa36YY|  ojO-js) -Daosng.  ahOAvScb  SYUiocffiQais)©  raOfflacsroaJo 

^glcsols^sca'lfflj  iy©j(y.aaosn|  oaloSB  syoiocoq  s).S)jjjirn  scjcoai 
aoooDstn)  gocmog'ocA  .mlaiajo  o&°\aajeiloa«>  a^ssQQjo  0/1^.080  ^soeiamA 
ms  isieas-gy  t&lsdasQCiriffli  (y®a.-o<ao6ng  <sas  sroooaq  jus-fflium)  (no Oo 

(8)00032)1^  ,£sOcy-o_l^§OOOo  Q4«^j3oaajo  6S.aJQj|  (S13®OS,'io-jl(BQ_IS)0 

cayDsfinq)  «.uo®ar,s<sg)  csag^sl  masn§  taofflfoHtaaacruo  js@!-ocb- 
cy®a.-0!Zi06n§  jui«jim1ffl0oor\)o  cra-oaa-  ojsko  0^03  ^§1  a^ss  crcsojowy 

imoOo  g~co~cclq _ o ^  <ans<e®s>oj  sagas’!  aocroo  @-oc»-  a^ag  ggsasrs)  coscns 

ajocrasgag  sa^sl  aotYVo  ^oro-oaa- q®®eJOca>  gassra!  aoscrra 

(So-ioacnosggD  aj@cDj-oaa6in|  c&tefesc&smaDq  a.o-ocra-  stftooisroffli  ^<oi» 
sanrujoiosnoJlo^cirflcmo  roSOTzslffig-jofflonosgsg  a^crocuo  cg§) 

■asflscaoaoj  cacvOcp-3iao«n|  a<&©  aorruo  .pcro-oos-  oj^ospo  aosmojo  cx^ai 
aJi&aKSga  cgcaflcaia^o  o\f)oao<&©  61110.40  gocnoogpioi  cxcL.imoanca 
mosg^osp  rol<ro  ®3@l^rasir>asrrraoj®rols>aio  ajsssjo  orissas  ®a<e« 
afflosicaasni  a_ioinr>l  tsDscro  ^l®caasinru:cw»lfflaio  laTis'o^o  firaffll- 

*1(3?  ©fl  a-Osl-S^  s> qjq^  cals>  oolsiejc^o  sjsu^  i^hsi&oailaio  «n><® 
Biasl^aism  asiYuiaja^o  ®®c9ol®auffiao0o  ffi&oajHeji?  jj^oq  aenw 
ouiajo  <s.a3ajasmjDajaio  ro\  ail  si  sruagj  6)_cuaijo  ®l©oajo  goiraoaq 
c&g|o  a<tBail  isOsBisrao  aoq0  o-tejssasso  $QQictr>  sxuoorrao 

fflojaaloa^o  (T»aJ©(5D6W3go  aoqo  sreculas  ffifficro  aicr^oj 
nai^itst&l  acrnocQ)lu!(yOcajC£^o  cagjtflj^o  s)(uqgb<33c£bl  ©ajo§1fflffl«no'l:^j 
fflaJOcSjd^o  S>jU^ffl«9>D®n|  ®c&©ra_J©gffl)  CT30©  002)«mffl«m3fi3®I'I»!®Cin6)<aa05tl| 

aj.ag  acsQjcfiiOfflo  cnscnascuoaans®  abot^-izosa§  a<ft 
fflayfWo  Q-S-ona-.q^josPo  <B®_gcc^o  ®©di®l<3^c>  ojdiaJcftagas  ■■tu,«Bflala8<-- 

92arao&'o«&  <^lsp“sgjj(p4  ©  *®otdflaaa®(»o®(YU>a*flC^W93^.p, 
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acfea^esrvtootofflTOOid  onlcrrao  ®jy<nr0ffiS6!n3l54  005  013  to 

sgas)  ^gocBAo<ulsJs)t&D6n|  a^opjo  noscownsg-pirnono  (ca^ac&oanejo 
©itniflolsKXU.raaoOo  aADaOe^o  <ma@1(<^cLi5ma6m«a_j.:>.jo  ©nTOaoaajoSo^ 
ffisnrujfu  ijo  ©<a>g'liu  aj$n)l«e«oit>?lgi(l^]  j3.]cQffi6mna-io  ©j-o  <al3>s)c3® 
aioraflciaosajo  cuotjo  dgj.nDajiOifli  © juogpg-jl^  aflgcaclcffioso 

©j.o  <feo«n°lgJai  ca0£p©c9ffl  aioitnl<^aosoLjo  rolirofflSg-jaa'lcQ^o  .ajoqasroDaj. 
aja  ctbgjsm'lcfie  aafflfij  ©©gLjsnflcsjjo  ffljucgpg-p^aiioKai  aioqj-oosng  alao 
wroocalq  aQ--3cra-ootTO(Doc©1«caosn|  qasBfafl;^  OTrosmcng^iJ  ajraaaooscri 
aj'oaac©j<o©an©<9©36n§  ®a§ys1aacn)o  «c®-3r©*  '^tyaa-aaic/saio  (SRjsl 
©o)<9«nocnJ«BaoOorf8o  tsnja-fflA&JC/saio  mis')  ajW  cnscrtaaajamcrnsga® 
cri ji ja-oao6«§  TOjyc/alaooruo  cl-oc©-  fl»jyc©l  ©OffiSLtoJoruajfflwnaa  ojsxjji 
t9j«fr>©e0(s§^ffi  ffimocMlcsotana^  ^cmoOo  (3)@<>)-oao6n§  cg}fflc8«os''a$ol  roles 
a.«jJcroajo  cdsotjodoOo  (C£o^\  ofl©ao«fe36mjoajak®ocQ>  cg)jyog-^i  «£ro® 
rolroassO  ajaj  aacagtgo  aoaoaao  cyoljyrolao  ©a«rru3©g-j§  ©cuggildSgSo 
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■fflouuo  joOoog-jg  ©g&  Qi^tftgso^s'l  ojeTl^j  ooo«Ajyg©®6feoo  irnlatraio 

afflflfij«a><ia®  oJsa»9©  ajjojg®  a<©Pifis1srm®s^{^s1©ce®36n§©  .ajcna  ajsrnl 
eesnj&g|.o  troltskD  criocno-oaoinf  gasnioomo  a-ji-ocra-  afloaoEPaJOj^o 
aroajrorlcs^o  eran-jfflaJift&iggD  a^iSi0sxj).aS\rs^o  .ajlsoEewrasnoajo  jjgcrno&ofoS 
jultsBo  sa  ®o  jul  a  eft  osn|  a^sniaiftofoi  jaiajutoflffliBiuilffli  (cn.«p)  ©<03 

cftoocnoilisJ  ©©© ooeeog^o  gQp  OTlroijyafolft^o  cosara  ai<t8©caiosp 
ftOTsftgg®  n»oai)©oaJ  o-is1sT33rofi©oo©.e5ia^jrottn  a^^ornofeT  latoam 
-mooj'kja.eoaaoffioogo  aa&®<woaJloofflnoo§o£s'l«Be®ify')!aj|  artnjusisaooo^ 
^g^kAcrDcrrao  (inlijyftg^A  tggjloai  ^(aig-jco  aft^  (oficfflojcncwa^rogg) 
«Qjo®1^0'4g-jo©oo©cm)crao  a®g>©)l  <Bva®J2=j  unlgBaiocn affia^^smDrolcrtao 
.■svtftogjgffi  a®<fcnra©3&'l_a43«&  wacra  <ooffloro©gb06n§  ®<a.o©'|o^a1^  &©©o 
«©tsi1aa  «ajsfi§cro  ojscqio  stti^o  ajucfciolj^  o-js©a_i3(03gg©c&osg,o 

>©42l.SrWo  .<& 0®8feg.gs«p  «33oo.jl©3G(J  ©aOSp"l©ftO§ft0©c9jOSn|  «V3jy)OcftO<Oo 

orfloai®*]®^  ©)l(rolKr)CTOio4©3ffii  <uafl®  aftco-Oceexai  o^'fonorosg.'lgjocofai 
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.  II.} 

sitnjDSJBCTOSj  ^cura®oo_n ffloae  afi^oD  flKUCT-Aj.'Q-islsygrooaoo^ceaoejggs 
ffiOT-msroooog  iQ'im  <t»oa_f)  ooofc  a^y’.TOgsflcaja^saoo  a-ts'lsKSD'oaoo 
a<0oogyg£®  ffi<a,o§a%al^  aog^p-ajOJraoaa-JOSP  m^oaicucwn  '.■maiqigAo. 
raiSajoa^o  fflaolsiOT^  tsUspffltSosjiSoogj^cTolcrKo  ajucns  ajscfljsaoliaoaa 
S2§  a&>o§  a_ris1jyoo4  .^jSOf/lc&ac&osttf  gas  ojateaoaosjirolaa  (uflmairoan) 
a-j-oggs  a{j)$rm<ffig.n  raflfflamcoflffl?  (SreqaJljyoai 

o.i(tac0>a*oen|  njslsraro  OoOonaoKioaj^m  ajcftog  oJlsl<fl®roiro<3«a)|^o 
a4o®_oao«i|  coDyaeafflatosiog^^®  a (j)$'(rr»ra§'l  ajsoq)sa®)oa)oao  o&o<®£fe- 
asasp  ®oa_fl©oo3  acuimoQjsg-^  (rooailooai  jw<9jO02)o  asngoc&ac&asni 
adhOj^vfittA  ffitaoagc&l®J  c0j^cr\®$<ooso  ajosrws)  ft^jafysis  jua- 
a^'oliBcSoogKiriffli  d-iOtaSsflcm  caiffiigjj’lrorrooaoo  aaj®&caooo@3o  cuoflaD 
o.iaJcaxtBafl  aans^trocrtBo  ac&ogggg  (co.cl)  ajs^smaosjon 

(B^lOgl^  ®3cO>@!®  O-J0^te  ajSffla_jO®<a>a<&OSn§o  <8K>(?ar30|o  g0®6a30£jo 

ajssiojotrogS  aJoaoDo  goosoBl  g3®'lcOoa^o  roltBoJcnnrtnnqrog®  ffim1ej<a»!ffl5> 
rolffig^smlaiJo  Aej-aioio  ®3s1;mcTOl'oaot&aeebD«n§  atftoejsaBoolcnao  aflira 
QJOr3CW)a.jO®  n^^OTOfraal  gDltBCTOo  aiocy -OfflOSnf  a’loOfflOCJlo  Q--000&- 
1  aia®«08  (C/gflffic&oanejo  »®aoote®<a&  asreo-jaio  aroaceftSajo  areaTkcrv) 
aiwasireo-jojo  fml(TS<soJ0  3j<6offlsnsx-io^o  -npqcnoajoa-iaiaio  aojalleSoaL 
gjlffiK'ocs^o  aflacoaffiosojo  ojoroo^moJ  g_cul  aisiasaso  <a>K&jyar>lQq.o 
arogjsmlo^o  a-aioa-jrusnfl«2)o  a.Qjo^ai)^  ao_io!rnlciDO‘ai!>  gj-nPc^o 
goiratm®)  stftiOcqioaioOTpjlrK}  cafl'PceaoJIogx®  o-iaaspo®  aroAg-j^aaajro) 
*lspaa<t$  a-oo-.^ao^o  aroaioJSffli  j:'0./i-q)§iajo  aolgiciio  aflaflc^o  £§1 
aasgl^  oooajnulcajo  o&gjoao&gl  aio<y-oaosn§  aaaJg^cn) 

ffloaio  ^^c.on®-  *ej.aiQjo  arflqo-in/l-a^.  aajfflaoag  siBo&ggD  cugg’tm. 

q-jJ-ojcojo  -Qilnatefl  ax-o  ooscnsaisaai  ai^ji-oaoen^  arBgjjai) 
ao«Do  (BT5>6n|(S'moqo  ran<iffl«9®asn<mol  «9<ro  adifrucuo  cnecm 

oja®oj  aa_i(03aoOo  ^^aJSiijyaaaajagjfiSfflaOoScMSGiisnloaiKjflfflil  c9>1ep<»®Ic*6 
<s  coo  o-jo  coral  no  i^omoOo  6)®j,,a-oaasnf  isreslcrcuooeoo  @2§^ni  aj]oao«fce 
c9:|f^3as.a4  <s(oio§c6b@®  c&oanri  gDij-aJonoaii  e3j«T)«es oojs1<0s  (flTls>c9©le[i 
(B<aon.j'o o  jqoq  'Pj>a.-<$&dS)ea  oJ)g  culoGji  araoioisol  oolgo  oxox- 
ffi&oaej  a.a.-afl'offli  a^cfl^ooioao).  ffira'laaio  (B.ojspo  ajlsmoglcsfl- 
(cu-cu-)  a<a>o§uK»  aoocai  ^  ojo  a..aras5soca>  ..ja-ncuoolai 

a«a®^  ojo<9«  ®oo-  Al«maj(3)1«69  «a>ros1gjSPo  j&-  «iw><9i5J«m(y5mo 
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,/>-£®jy£p  afflaj  Q.-c*oo_ioj(m^ai(alati  gojygl  ^-ranisjoej 
§23  ojc9pgj|s1ff)co)  fflt&ogggs  (SiajOn-jrocjjrolat)  a-isnflo^o^sesralmscrtaajmfflai 
njSififfl  <ft>(03cr>Ooa)(yggfl  rfhOfawTlcfea-jSsI  aosaie-riteos)©  aosTOosjcaa©  a&> 
a<y§  (Sfffi-Qjfljiea'loJ  -aHoaiooffll^q  srii'Bnp  *S&gn  iftoccy^agt®  iggjjl 
®fi]<6So  aosgcgo^Q  srojaisaiBCo  rarndjyog^ii  ^jj-pae.i«ftSo  by?jcd/)^  csrecra 
aiOToffluos5  OTilAjyog:^!?)  i^g.psPites  <src>ai<o,o.njo  agg  ooxyl 
qbsobOo  rfbocaskapro  i^g-pfflJooIcnao  o.ilaiaoco/'l^  ^aafoa.a>ofi^<a>6>«6,o«n§ 
^OBJKjflAfoOramoOo  ®l®®oairooma5HiUT>/1gD  ©mwa'lcw  staonsnjdd  swam 
aj6ngo©(iiTDfl(aicYllcnao  aoo§on.ilogra  o^-Tr.-raftO  gjoltooioao. iotp  <0,00210 
«03a^ro®oaJlffloaaio  <us  arogoailoaiOTnoao  s>.ajg^cG,ac&>oso§a  sraaflas 
oolaroo  aool  j3j®aroi(OT3)l(^  a$$oro®an^o<o«6)<e,06ri§o  aJoaro-oacffl^ 
c^-BKijJ.fia  c&ooffloc&gg!®  ®oa-i1coanaoa2.1|  o.js  abTiisjcantaosnia  crJocti-o 
aosnig  c9j00q)oc&s@!®  ojog.noo  ©.ojai©  aiosmll  o  .ias  6'.6n§o<xyoao  cO,®!© 
gjaastaloi  aoiu^j  rmoo-n-oosxncra  si  onlays  a®  <o>oa2>o<o,ag)[ro  q<ot» 
OToaJlffloai  si'aQjoajjoajcna  «n-u)®®e,osngo  oja oasiai^fijro^aaig^o 

aj^ffiajrr»)Ci  .a.iofflcuoqcOjOoaroswiliDl^  Biaaj©  ourra  aaigOg^gtQ, 
ac9josr^o  (aierolflJgjlnnm  <e,oa2'®>§g«3)  92&i4ocQflffliar>lcn0o  a<a.o.cyl<nri.s2 
(fti^cr^roaoogo  a  &  saigas  ^aic«n^«(i3jg_p©rm3anoa§o  asonaslaacsoa^o 
ajQosra^annj-a^  aajgg;  coaooarooajo  fflr3>g2c3,aa^°  sjUcO)©!^ 
(StaooOTBaejoao  sucra  njs  an-io©3g»  <sio®lo8  fflaoM  «s&  ©ojylcaisraOo 
aacsacajo  (ciq-®j)  'SipaAcrra  atS>oa^.^a<ftosn|  cG,o®fo)lce>®n©3cr>oOo  mil®! 
'ffraautJio^onjjjcon^  sroragO^  jingoy  o_i3nsaffl«sT®l®i  cnlcrrao  TOOoOTffli 
fficaoaflifloafloJ  (ig)$am<TJs@1  gQirocrrao  ojlrogg®  c9>crrfl(3J«<i9(oo§o^a1^ 
o_jo scq^o  anJDiroTOflnlactio  <b_oi;po  t&oeaocfcaggg  ®oajl<00CK>o  o-isisa^o 
<s  <0,0  a/I  030540  ffic&oga^o  ajaayatfcoenf  skscojojiwj)  aoajnoooi  aisnuOaioai 
ao«feosr£aji><2C!<oooQi  -o/loaiocofl  c^oicn  cuansoraOTsTlaai  TOlffliicnroldi 
(sraolsroiq;  (3fl®iojoocTrma4©o  ajuoaDlealsp.MfflB.eoooaroayo  ojasa^o 
ffi.aica>©1^a<a.!)«n|  <srci>oo6isi3«&  n4)$oa:  (ragl  tus  aojo®gg  aocaoefijS®® 
<mon-fl©oa»o  (usa^o  ffloo1®jyac9.cs^oa  juc®lm®-aJSPo  cabooae&agngi  ®oail- 
fflOOTOo  fflfli jyOg-^i  a  jaJO(@aJ<t!Ki)lo<9><ol  £>gg,  fflOSoaJlfflOTOo  asaOcal^ 
goracrraaa&o-snf  nnaregljsi  aaggaai  04)^®!  sraa2ii6aa<s>06n§o  aajojffioOo 
^^la-iioijyoooxjag^tiBaoOocaa  ®1®  aaicTOoioroflas  ®li£>a<e»os1®a2)on 
Soj>l<fl8-o<Bn_>os>  ®3>oo|  c&splstoi^  o4)$crr>®s1c9oiar)®lrra  ^aJo-Dc^ 
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ogjaloo)  ^oocqH|  aero  ranlmacnwflsiaj  soosio  ffljaia^omsjaara'd  ’  rnsoe- 
rolao  aoscaflaod  ^sl  »«nt»1©T^«oaaoT3o  < &ocaiSfe|!gg>  rznauliooacrio 
aJSCQ^o  (8V<3>^.0^s1  a®<OK»ls)c9©0gg. mo  a^OTSo  . 001-^)00)1^  fflOScnilffloA- 
aagfioai  a®^<oD  tstswsosi&osni  (D^.uoiiyoooajaaio  '  <&o«Bg$lcn>6 
siAosnf  ®a cojoi ®k»  asoisnoom  (tnlraaonxulffl!)  ®rsokffls$  ©oocrujaox&IS). 
omai  ojsp'l.eao  ajUDronoa.aj'Bng)  ^qciojoca.o©?  ®©cqj&1(oto1(^ 

n)-gj|  oJlsT^sl  n^)Sf(oflio  aoajQQ^o  nolsl-a^o-jol-a^  ®ooj  ffl^osnfaajjoj; 
(aK^&s&a^o  rf)*06n|Qj<TO  (aoscojIffloA  (Brectaon®)  aitfisgjm)  ajoAgyl. 
•wcqjo  ajuoalmajuajo  cig)^.m1  sraoai^oi'lcYiajg^o  c&oajotftigjgg)  ®oif I- 
©onroo  o_i6)sco)o  (mao  agio®  ^a&ailioJ  oiKBaacrreo  aosoojlaio.i  orll^. 
cqjI^  saroornrolo^aigino  aitBaioai  dbosmoarngi)  a4)s)«0>cn0o  ag^ofl 
(araco^rolaia  aqajsl  ffitmto-Doai  ojjarro  ag^fsflauoosHO)  §3<3aros>ffi)-~ 
skyoktoo  ggcMOolcffloKnlcK)  go  mol  a  a  (bi  0435®  nuHoAoosjagjoo '  aaisn§ 

aisxoxrrao  ^slafl-oJaasm^o  c&ssisbI  goa/Wooi  6>.uraa 0O0  <y£\  a-isify 
cDaajffljyKBaciCooee  ©rajQOSjc&sp]  5)010)  ajIaootmmCo  (cn-<rio#  J  ofl®fflKnl. 
ejeft^  a^^iTOftssn  ©Curasao©  ga%o  (O'flfO’.ajsl  a® og>g)  alsn§o  n-jgil- 
a<«)0|  a<9>oan<es>e.iOca.  o^cTOrag'l  goraicnao  ®1(g3ojcncr3)o4'03ag>  ajcrra 
ojOffifo)  ffloscmlffloA  agigjoaaj.eao  casdjyl^j  Bt^fiooi-a^  (rolim^aicuoA 
airosanoT)  qjaiajlsA  <e>3a»ffin&ggg  rmcafiooas  ag^rsjlsisoaog  ©oai  qjIs!^ 
ojrfl^  ©<&o6n|oiara  aijylamogg  a{j)§{a©S)ca36n§  ai<oraK!)<9«>aJg{^o 
cOxa^iyl-gji  si  aoaj  a4)f^atft06r|oi0Ta  oijjjj  ojocoH^  cesOsmoKn^oaJ^ro 
aoscnDaorolas  oocesoJ  «)* o§gge  cYjlsoeOocSQ  @o®1ofiaffig^o  aa^soaJo 
(Broocnaoiooi  jusim/l  a4)S)f70'cn0o  gorcflaiamgpoo  eisi^^o  arooarxorrooso 
oig^no  cyooo  ctt1sot3a1s)S  oona©  04"!®  6>  .qj  coil  <ge>oi  era  o  <Sj<oJgjcr)  oirrn- 
«n1©aio  ajiis>o  ®Q  a©i®1®<>  aerrao  waoloflsyoai  aiojalg^oa®  aoWoc/o 
njuajH.®  ffi-mjpo  ajlioraOo  a^oacumo  gjsl  a®  aaosplo^oaog  ®aa£>.iy 
5»^oa®  *aa  nosg^c£b^o  a^olon  ga©a<&OT3&oajn|&@&ggo'  ofloio. 
fflltflecroraflao  s^nrolsafiiloTlaioigf^o  ©sit soeftOffi®  j»ffl1<69(st0)<flsaig!nr)o 
®sa®2  ©agyos3  a/l-£UO(o1.oj  oolmoorjo  a)<BS®wfl®M><fl®3©acnao  <9>©B- 
gjl^j  slanoA*©®  a-Hsl-g^  ©ajrarojygsOTl  aols^®  a-ioiigjla.aoa^o 
ojuajH^.  ffloqo  <uai  ailoa®jii<OT3&1<a?©.£ycna  ajocorm  aosaaflao©©' 
®0cro  raamacnoS)c8>o«T|  waoioojl)  o-jOte^crnsgg)  stags.,  ©jojerra  ojIsI^j 
*  ca®-Oo  OOPJ  *<u»s10JO«nf.  n»«0-o*  •«•}  iwortlanio  — -Ed, 
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Ocaj06f^ajffl®rro<i»aig3no  (scusracrn  <si8>gi<a>sigi<$;o  (8jaj<a>,cn-S?| 

(SOSOQjl|2)3<?)  ^0Qjnnirt  wr><nft)jn  ajlsT^fflc0)O6in|O]Cn3  ®>83.K8(00§o 
m  n\nnynC\m>n  aoroilfflSSiaglo  <9j3^^J  sloaioAcSiSlgia^o  63CU (OTOJS^g-J^ tWroTl 

exfisgg)  oaoAgjp-^j®l®aio  ffl-ajs’o  sr)«»3ii><a.Oo  n4)pajl§P@i  aoscnfl 
ajsioocQJffio  -amocii  ajensorosag}  ^olg-jo  (oq_g>)  si  o®.£>.i(m® 
fflosOTaiai  a_isi>'30ffi@K»  dicTIg-jo  3lcnfl«o&  ®m®«9«>3jlglroJ  SEDjyaifl 
•aarfl^o  slaoTW  aisfflc9®oj"l§n«d  ajB^collcoaiilg^o  .culoraflaiflsp  ^6r8eao«A 
cftafflffi^jog'lgLjliig.syo  sloabJ  ffl,aTlcp®«i®.i  ol  |Q  PoflrOsig'ljy'lg&cs^o 

s'lsOad  6><oi8<0®aj\grl<oi  s>-ajqajgg1  oocioj  ca.ofi'lg-pg&co.io  sloa1<oi  ain.flooi 
a_i1gs.  ^SYSulrocoTlaini  ojT'gacQ^o  <si8><a>  ^DScofloiDi  cbojA  tu-«  aosoroioo 
(oftaciflcealoacri  ranraojl^ffllnaoBo  jiDsiacmiai)  ©o«ii0)osfi§or>)<oaileqi<>  ■BiOitft. 

ffiOJ30o1c£^o  aJfflTSOGJo  <Bosi>  0_-o  iBKSQ^jgtmro'lfflfijylgg.aOift  alt* 

ca.sm.93  a.og'loaoglt’Qjo  <a>6)©3>rf>g§o  cooaai  sasi^ojo- 

ooo'  jifloajjIailEP  ajs<s<9«  ajlglioi  c&srocSa  ©juQOLja&l  uio((ow)o)6nsn4 
®icncro)Ofoo  &_i(0<B<os>0!p  ;9.smcse  isracg^jyni  afldsoloacrao  ia>6m«98  (oicm'l 
(Doaoi  roofflnoo  n-josn^l^gOTralc^  i&smeaa  -ai  ai.  <0  cn  a  <oo  on  smcri  ®ac$gy«Do 
(StOioa>  sra>o chgtroiltBia-Tlag) aotft  ®a_i(il)  cra-o  «skd£:  aicftgLj&Tff)®  ®aj<i) 

^cro-oi  cmiflcmi)  (oofflaiamooca)  ja/loaiaraTI  c^cm  as'aKnrKffigno'^sorrolai 
ajsngoraoroflfflGi  0<aoOo  cB>6m<08  ®coil  aocaai  (ooarocs^o  <a.6m<£e  (tncaf) 
ffloaai  (8i8i(w1^ooc£!;o  aiocro-Di2)OoTr|  ooocejffssca.oanr’n^  owaijj^  ja/ldWiL 
^aaJ0<S)S)ft06n|o  a^uspo  aura1(ai  a^^aflglaJ  ffloscmlasoi  ai*(an«A 
fflgg.(ofl<ai  fflt3)0^c9j sroio) n-Joreofflgm  c&ol'yloona^o  aiofl'XD.i-jIaa 
cfesiaa-flrocoTlfflai  cxjlg2.6)CQ)3Q/o  ®8qgbgo  aj"l2g.ffl3(i>  ahojcofloft  o_i®«,a®0£j 
(oD^ceug'lgjIgafflcojcB^o  o_j36n§'l^gwo)]oi  (aisogijyai  njlgasi^'^o  aol<flal 
ffljus^o  fflajii  ag)^o'ii.ja®c^o  ajlsl^Qc&osirgsiJiicria  oao&gjjg  g>®®o- 
<fl>6imOo  (cucy)  6)j2j^0(wct  aj!o<aoffloi!»lcTO  aijaa-aaosns  juliOAt^o 
asp)^  (8i8)  aicftoalaJ  ®gg  6iajg^'ja_),lgg.6)(a)  a® <000^0  gsogjoaasio 
SiaagiyslaQilajacol^o  .acgiDg'l.asx’^G© juft/lim  ®_aia>o  (tfiaasasion  t&oro- 
a^©0|  a-lggl-gy®?!  -n/loOBTeEbta  @03)6003  fflOC8ffiO  o_D 00(0) ju 6513- 

SH«A  gD<asa"n  6)  juqaoscnflAOo  oci^o  ails)s)sp«es  <m<8Q 

a^-QJ0,°,l^  aoscttflaoralsis  ajA'B/'loi  ags*  cnlajese^o  oqnaifls 
656^0  naJOCtJocUga'l  ©OJ£6>&]aJO(sn»1oo  aOojyg  ^(TOffli  <a,0«fla»«13$o 
©ajCTaoOo  ru(aig£|aooaJfflgj(O3aoC)oc0a  ajooflrosT  qieilsj) 
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aJOraigJOOaA®fflOO'3T3?M'o  gg  Safi®  010®!  f®  o_10(3?sy OtSmfflSQjo  06)01 J3J^ 
ajoiai  o-jwssj-jioffl  o-j^osoa?  g.Oo<yg  ojuaiaj  ciiAnes  oiaoo&c^o 

ail |  aijaaj-oaosni  ojpjI-hj  ojo<3?  ^a3®®®aoca®1c&’Q4o  go  son®  .&6ir»<es 
agjai  juaijOfficnsitfloDaii  ©o^lc q/o  siBsao  oolejoraTlcoo  a_j2  6)0QJS«!ra)oto 
c9js>fflns^rof)  rolgo  aiffliarrol  <s®ai®oQQjo  a-floas (mosaic  ctnocno  a:3)<&a^qai 
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i30(T\)a)«»jlai3eja0Rm)05n'U3ai®ii  cfo(bja&sajro©gj(OiiM6)&Grra  OTTIitBcnj®- 
a0oq  ejajraaoOo  (C/gjl  aJwisciraoeojysBaoOo  a  t&Uig)  iron'll 
G^aojaflasreairawlot)  nDOGiaJoagtmo  a^ffflJwiasngaioffl^oO^croroTlo^  c&sm- 
c69o  J110 toral.2^  oJtTOa^fflTOHJroloJ  cOjag-profflbTOo  JO.Jo 
ffisn§a-j(m®laa  a£a-cr&-0ffi06n§  ajsmlcqjogssfljsl^j  ®l(asaio§ooq  ajafil 
sio&osnsmgjcanctfco  sjajusizoOo  BKsslacabrao.iog-jOTaoOoacajiiiSXOTBlffli  <g);y- 
smlcoiio  ^-ojoanafl^  sjjjjocujffiffl^jojo  c&o  m?l®w>©))©ttio  acGnaso  «iaoa.i- 
aigjpfpanroon-flffloai  nalemstssl  a_!S)S<98  aj(roe9>6)<fl>06iTg  nrJcLtti-oaosni 
Q-1S  QaJOSBgD  fliraoaJGJg-jntP  OOO^oajIdl^  ©^jOgjo^©)^  ©5>OJ«M)oaJ«© 
mossocSbo  ^(tncai  a$§ce©1crY}OTflaa  a-floajcmaflc^io  asnsajgaso 

aio@«9oaio  ai^  ■aodj)(eeo©oajo&  Ofuo'iocDltao^[iOoo6)oaso<&  n-flant 
ffios)tooQ)o  (BRScasI  °a>ert§  <§r5)D.jo  a^)§gjl^j  (BcSboga^o  flQJS'l.gjj 

tfesfi&l^gooqggn  eassuol^  <a.oaiGiaoo9«1cBils)a4oaoaoSao  6)a_i<!BoaJSg.j 

©OSfijdKDlffli  ttOSoMl  TOC0D|  55@g.  tftffxOg-pOoaAOSng  ©oJOToaJSgJp©?- 

fflK»oaj)©QCK)o  acabo^lcnnai  c9>qaw)  ©joajoaao^sljylsnocWo  ai©t&aca>06nf 
(®co-#^  cSbsffljyloo  taqroiffl  ®oq_ioci4  aflsjrmcrTS  mt>  ajAcg^  ssixcnoroo 
o4)^«r1  (mOTcaaAOfflng  a®^(si1mi®cino ®3>®>o©o  aj«&jya3oaJa^©gKD«<ao§o- 
®bjitoI«A  ffl<0,osn|ajucTO  aha^)®.  aicn.o-offiosngqjffliffli.ioe  <b.ai<S<wi>©qi 
asngQjjiiissoaioan«9«aio  oJloafloim^c&^rran©'}.^  ^dncjo  a(J)§«mn 

rolactJo  ffi-aisPo  sjajKBoajsgjpK^anrooajlfflocrab  fflonsIcmlffllgjlisAmKnoajri- 
©ocra^sImmain^g^snosssT  qjsooljo®8@  acns'lQalaljylidcrfJcTOo  aoigl 
®BS*a«affla>osn|  a^'panarog'l  aaro^^sxinosg®  aajffljoajsg^  sftoajroooi 
a^)jfcmi!»gn  <$c8;o<a.ogp  fflms^cfiJIfflljyliaicrncrtao  ©ai§1  ®as<jwfl(2)  ©o^cao 

/920  «®«*>o  aioaonAoajcm  oPtoaosno”  aomrnli*  _ Rd. 

*  6$‘oe<Miro  »oei  6i.-«a»WBiio»l_einlo  Kd. 
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oflf cin^aoajo^raroDoi  AlggxuAca^  agg.  <$g,caia?\<9ol  cB-iuspoqjgAo  cacro 
a®OT)0O8o  amjijajo  ojlgroxDoaacrre  asoojslaaAo  ffl5>co3p  ajoAcj^o 
a.al02flgD.  aaJflBfflOCo  t^aJ<^<yrnOo_ia<y<05aoCo  ®A3i0ira>)ofl!n»l<Z$ 
ciodOoqjspIcq^o  -ajoqoisnsajOTonoiffiffiai^  ^CLO-roaciT^oiDo  &ffl<E§6n§orr)- 
talcra  sjojolo!)  aoaulaoti  fflmoooojgmo  rnaw^Oioo  aaoig-jl-j^  g.sgoa’lA 
6)A3sn§  (^aj6Tneo®c^1(aJcn'liTOofo-iacinD  ooacijjotoo  sssl-a-ja  Aoaa aoq 
onl-g^ca!.^  aicQ-m.o®osn§  <sra®l  cadi  ojejaaisrasaroo  ojaas 
A>sm<es  o0^®1is®6a|  coaa^owjylsn  oja  cnaulaotolas  ajocMaolarao 
o^gAslcrntdlaa  qja®o  aflsjaAogm  oja  5o»&a<o<B<T!)-ailQQ^o  ®0c9®ioafcn- 
-ailoojo  ajsaiiffliaan®o  juocrafl  g2<ol<effioaa-iosp  Q-ifdlcnomDfflcijo  aJ®lino- 
ogjaaoTlroaio  ajsmo  ojlroio  taraslo^o  trolate  cuoro  aJoYnajo  asHmans 
aAogg®  cncoil  32®l<08oaa-J33>  ®«b  ojsmo  aAglaaaj-^jj  maul  g2®3crra 
aA0gg.tm«9«)ri)grT3a.jo  ajttnlaj  aaai.2^  aoauflao tolas  asttnaltai-ajlejcu 
cuaaAAs  am^jlooo  ajornrardlaroo  chac^o  aaaj^aAogga®  roacn^oo- 
jylgo  oja  ®ra®1cqjo  (Oj^laJsnsofflajaaAAS  o®§®  sl®3>6n§  t$ro«&<e« 
jja-O-coffla^otDo.jo  (®»j)  ^^c^snsoffltmrolaiaolcnao  rosrartscijrcBAaajgrYio 
aJtnlajo  aaai^lgD.  aiaua—  saasnf  ajaaocoHdi  aooggpoqoAa® 
Alo^glsro-qojoal  ®A3a/)ajo  aAgl.2^  (ojIaI ospglsro  jsjaioalaa^c^o 
ailorolspgl^  ®ta  ojacs^  juleiailoB  aojOBano  acngjlorao  ojemtoralcrao 
cuaoj;o  ail^fflAog^  (®l<raaigj@@  (0>lA<flegf^;yA«A0''ifiafl«d  aooaiauajo 
aOogjg  tffDfflJg^srDlcs^o  a-aJcoTlail-a^  slcaHc^  tsra>oolcc^  as&- 
jyoeiajo  gQgtul^j  (c^lAasre^oja®®  aA3®(®cuA  SADoileilcA 
(^i®A00tila4o  ^AfflSnSoJO^o  CT30ejaUSJQ4o  A3CY3)gg.0ti;cy3aaJ 

aAo«®aJi®Aoaflejl(!^  aissADsajo  alctnaloomaraa-jfflgiggo  AaaspAj- 
ggsgpo  rmlibjyog-^troo  a juotqo-ismlc^o  (mlAgyl^j  aoQo  tuei  ffiASuwalo- 
fljia&lffli  ffiAgajof  oftAg-jocrasagDo  a1sp<i«o  aisdso  ojej 

®Aai«sr3>loe3BOo  tmlfflig^sirfl  a  joJoaTIciiljyoamoaarolcYBo  mWacoo 
£U(tB<tjrt»lAc^o  a-ojcoflgg  ans<0®®aj6rt§o  ajlOA3®«roflci»  As^jyl^j  -oig 
aj®laot2)06scflio  a4)^rolc9«cs^oajJ4a2n^. 

aoJdsaoOo  (j^aJt^g-jmaaJag-jtCB&oCtt  OtaalcscstDo* 
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M.  Doc-  CXXXI. 

ja^rasm  mcuiiJ  iV-ffiZ  1.  i)  IG-oaosnff 

BO&l  ODOQJI?)  3.  cOjoSo  21.0O&-. 

a>osroW  cu&. 

61 0-1(03 CsO Oo  OjloDOSPo  aaSaflOQIOEPOTmlffli  (5ffi(3irol®5«10C£yo  ^§oj1. 
ajorotorarofloi  sx&ogjo  ai^ocro-omosnf  <&ioaJ<stT»3c>Qflq  a,  jo  - s>  jhotd 
oooOo  m3ia!)1gj1cQ'Q4o  (mlofflCfflonsTjafla^o  geoms&ooi 

cnoagn  a0®1(os)OTro  cYilizmoancniOTrolas  rovlAjysg^A  uofljp“<Bjj.j|(jg(6 
^Ioj^o  .  ffiD(W»06n§ai2ffi(00Q2)  juloaio  c^cotto  oj^sorn  carol  oitrflcrrao 
oJ6)fflSc9(Da«0>  ajofflro^<o6vtOT^<m®5^ffloc}  c&oijyl^sioL.jiolfflj  najraiaosia 
©oessinr&aJsAdKxaPaA  cftposmlcao  gag  cusmo  oxio. 

(g^lfflasiao®  &osnflo9©  §Q§  cusms  tc .  . . |  oosnsio  sjcussloj0 — Ed.'] 

M.  Doc.  CXXXII. 

.rooxiA  84.1.  l.)  1 8-o£>io6n§0 

bobj  coauA  566.  [’isAw/l  18.oa&-. 

ai jjqj-oooeq;  ffl3A<*sp)c>i3a-uo  ...oQj-oaa-  a(j)'|®lor5  <a>sm<es. 

o_iS)S)S0Q)Sp1ai  c9joaj. 

cA.pS.oassni  asiroascnio  a.cn..309-  calgTIoioctaiA  a^ooffigooHioJ 
gaBjs)S)aro)gjs>6>s<BQ®ol  no&(@ii  (Moorish  ®aEPt&iaJg(Z>  ajcOjcaTlsA  notCbigjiJ 
oJO^tmciflfJOc&gm)  aj]§'l«A  gM-g^cfeg'lcoJas  aflgloi  rasactiBcdlg  ai* 

6)cft06n|<SQJ0<T)  fflOOEJ  <jo®@-aJOQ!^o 

sic933§QJeA8c9oo6mgg)  oogoJlfflej  qj]§1(0?i  sra&asflg  aicft  o^ostTg 
(Bo-lOiD  ffiOOgJ  CTDCO— QJOC^o 

ro<&@A  s>  *3  g  ora  caroled  atScserolssi  are&gtskcnflgaic&o&lcoi  eit&osnf 

«n_iOCY)  6)CT3gJ  ©^O-aJO  cro — o 

®9iA  cebfflcansA  fflaspc&OLjgi)  cfcs'lcBcrnoQo  s>ong\  ®3gajo 

julejc^o  <n6is)scffl£pno4^ao  &smda  agjpWlffioos)fflcrAq  ajcojsiaa®  aijy 
Qjs1<ea  tfeooi  (sojooo  sicngj  cro  o_cu  .ojo  cm. 

flcuaacn^A  «9s(d oon«d  ooao_igA  Qj<fiba3ri(!A  cnc&i@A  S)<a>o§OfflroK»l(!A 
§E>$§°  stsycv^  awboalaA  sjcrxoi  s)c&36n§<BCLJ303J  acngji  a.oo* 

tUOC^o 
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sIcqjogA.  rocio^  t9>1(05jijajo§o  (srsqtmrosl^'lg  aJOOtfljCoD^  .fflojocm 
S5C«gj  a.@o-<uoQ^o  m><&  slcoocii  &,smm  sijy1c9®<soo©aa&q  ©aig& 
cngji  caffloaHaft  (Ooan_i§i>  a-i<o?6)ffl<a  eujy  cuslco®  a-iaascfflalaj  6>cr>|^ 
©-'$0-3-10  , 

(BTcStaj  o-iosis  iSKsglai  cfeocqsjeD^J  .po^cy-a-io  era.  '  . 


M.  Doc.  CXXXIII. 

-Gjtaism  cncojfb  84ii.  918.oao6n§“ 

aoej  mooj<b  4  1 8.  corrs  I6-00&-. 

aA«pcy-oao6n|  fflotf>oasp1r20®o  ,#>oro-Oaa-  castrate®, 

ejai  .p^-oaosrrg  siro®fflocroo  (xoq--ocb-  ca1a1ffloct§><!>  tBcftogcoHoi 
gD&iaocriyig-jsjsis  aiorra  tBcaoostg  ajls1<a«a3f)<3&  cncc^A  aiool <x» 

aO& QofegaiaajlglfflS  a,§l8J1@a©ca®s  aj\§1<5&  eragaacoflg  aangj 

ji®$-o_ioc2Jo  s)taa§oj8iiao9oosm®®  oofaflfflai  oflgToJ  ®raaoro1§  stongj 
cram—  ojocxyo  ®ra>c95  am  rofinglonaoJ  rust  a  sowing  6tcra^  cl ^cy.o-iots^o 
92QJS)ooraigjfflS)Sffla2)ol  aiOffll6>«a®osn§«a-ioc»1  aj^cro  ra)1rammar®<Lj®«na1(t& 
a6n§a- igjroaoogDtaofijIfflJ  oj®fflS).ao  s)5)OJ<afflQQ3(oX  «&oo.i  orngj  cl.#>4j- 


M-  Doc.  CXXXIV. 

oosCjcao^o  _aj(CB5fr.-  9  23-oaDsn§° 

-ail®®)®  1I-OO0-. 

(03>l®oa6)juoa;o. 

(jacyco.)  (g)yog-|c!)  a\)jt®oJtBt!j51ooa®ej<6®  nraa®omcroi>1affl 
6ta_j6rir2>aisf,1  sogyasi®  ajcrraorai  fflojsniaisplocn)  ffaajdaooaiao^ol 
s)S)aja^5!6in|o  ca&mo  (satijlmsg-^ajcaceao^s  (g)jyog-^ii  aJlspagjigA 
ojl®aioaiffloc!jT®osngai2£Dffl3J2)  c©1oojoo»1  ^(tj]®®1<ffiaJs1  gs  ®  crocs  gloats - 
®wflct4  ajonsotooraflfijo  o^rarogorofloilttBciooOo  ®1<a3®0aj®o®o  o-ajcgtosgiloQi 
sratoosoraoi  (^(5®  srafzaa-isnsorocOTwlqo  ®1©Jciiomci®<i-irog)E)  si  aaMccgggo- 
a.<d&  aga  acoscB^o^s  oj1j3J0®1-^  oolcaucffll^j  oj®1ajai^  cu&m 
a^mlcm  <asmaa 

(gjg-jog-^ii  <ruj(@oj®nsl£9>ffll  a^®®§o®1®n®<mo©o  ®1«b 

(fsoiroofflo  n-oicwrosgle®  MoosmOo  egeo®  map  <u^ora®w1(i3ap'lcn9e 
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mi'lcjaiasq  aiosnolip  or^coio  ^^o£plia>s)<ftosr^o  ,ao<ar©l<fl>fflfl<maooOo  ©fl® 
®»OJ(3)0©o  ©  <gJa>OOSB13(3&  §0§.<2),  oJ6flS0©®wnfflJcfflcnao  ©fl® 

cucoq  ojosmOTlffl?  flojsniaisn  g>£}osfl&©<&06n|o  82®  m)j<©a-i®ffio<atc& 
fn)CTS)ocn«JTO)1aa  ©o_i6nJaJS>1  ©gjo©©)  aiomoai  <HAOfiJ«u.j|@a-i<era>lta>((A 
CDlcrBo  aJgg3©<0®|  aJ®fl<fl«0©®»g&  ©aJsnioiaA©®  0.1®©©)]  ffitU®O0Co 
^o-iRracnoisflg-jffiaoOooes  ojsIq^o  ajs'lcBoaraoo.jo  <Sl0sirn- 

■esajjo  nj§c9.g_)cruo3aio  6i<9j0§@  ajggl©  tflesjo  ajanlgfps^  BrtnwW 

aiaD^oD  ^(m®ai<es  (SKSooffiBol^g-jo  aa&oaoj^e  gsft^o  ^aDooqjoc^o 
^©fla&©ug$o  aiaai*oc®fflo«>l  on S<9oro«n<0®© 01^040  se©M  mooes&d 
gjgi^o  (srajcoH  ge©nc6snr>a((roo  ©flffiaicciq  aio^cm  oaraisnJaijp^o 
fflaJsn&cusn<ajo  aaTsoconaJonoosA  nja»^c»  (groiro  ®rmsn4a.isnc38  -aDoaio 

©©cua^  roosejojoloaoftKDcqo  ®<e^@cn>o50)ara>cqo  ooscnancfcoga. 
©K»<a©©ai<spaa.jo  aicoig^na  <§®ro  ©nasnidjaHiea  sksoossibcA 
(r)Scrra©Aogs.<TOn«9®©QJ|{^Q4o  <sc©aaio  ®gg  ffltasnJaiaOceao  ©tusni 
cuaHeSso  igjfflosajoffleiaslge&o  ^omoa^oajnQ-jtaorao  cioscro 

©c9ioa&S6nf>©acndo  (Y\>j(©<5j©K»lt8>fljo  ®co;o'-c©i©>1smj?>  ®&&  msoosTO^o^s 
a/l-tuo©!.^  cvAc/aioofl-a^  a-jancq. 

(cii)  ciiio.-oaoso|  of^ojeml  cno. 

c.  V.  R.  Doc.  CXXXV. 

(C©^fflOfflS8COo. 

(gjgjslaocwo.  i)25.offlosnj“. 

tgjgjog^A  <&\s’,'(Sg;j(@<&  (oa^aflfflQJoejaoroteoffl^aim^QCQi  tgjyo- 
gL^(b  (£©TC»  ©fl®OJS'l  ffiOTCrT3(tBanoCQ)Sfflrffl1ffl.«Acrnonrao  Agjl.fly  ©aJ(!Bffl0Oo 
sgoo-aJjo  a^ifrolai^  jurijjaj-iog^am  ®oaj<e« 

a4)^(tn)oo  a^rolffls. 

©©logs  ooan©<mB)l  92®aj©TO)SffliJo®osn§  ©s>®a>ocrv>o  masmioo 
®)<B>©fl  a);gjl.a:gj<rfl  almaijayon-aiono  ©<fl>ogjo  aia.®-o<zi06n§  ©<&>© 
csorruo  (8Y8fflffiLI0o©)Olay©>'l  o-JrtnClQOj^o  a^dlaJcMSglffl)  jiKTODaHc^o 
Q2arnoao©J  afl)^©n!»>  ^udj-ai_iog^jm  ©0&]<e®©em<zi0ajri;®.  (g^lajsnso©- 
csoo^jo  ©  jjjgjQicehgooo)  ojoaiao(oiroosrBai2iB©ocs3>  (gjg^og-^ii  <^g_jn©&crncroo 
itf)®,Dos><aoo@g.  «©wcuo&<s<0©o§<ea  ojslsnnrooq  t&oisroooola©  *l3>©c9©o- 
sa  jBrooj^roKffilaocftfflwajoagip  moagajffi©  ao<$<fl«  ®aai<&o.aiasoton| 
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TOflfflojafl^cuitBcnD  ®3<roao<x>sra|Jo  aoqo  a®«jy, 

s’SLJSSS0  s>aj(®aodo  (c^<u6n§orat!jiTO')<Bfijt6$j  audj_auoglj5nf)aoc9> 
_ajcrtfl®o<8©aa  ag)^®ls).3fflO§(WJ)Otii  (C^lo_isn§offl<a®o^o  ffl-aiajJO&A&cxB) 
aioejaocDOTOsreaieiarooco  <g)jyogL^J  ^g-poiadltrreo 

geamocfl fefflm  82®  juioj^jjogljsmo  aoej  .c&aogj^mloj)  aaaajij’gm) 
tasmtoa  -oiffib'o.ajaoroaororaosnsai  o^g®. 

c.  V-  R.  Doc-  CXXXVL 

asouslgjcSj^ij0.  929-oao6n§° 

xn^o  II*  .oPstsBo  3-0C&-. 

Ocao^lcano^  afijamac&onxsraoflc^aooajlsp  aia_tti.oaosn§ 
®9)QJsrnlaom3o  ca.aa-  aoaai&fWaro  oj^j  ascmsl  agi^rolcei  *s 
soaxHactfo  cu®^. 

ar?xxcYi-oaosn§ 
srai'iisrrnaofruo  ax-oa- 

(gijyog^  troji@aj^oc9:(3J  t^rarro  ®ca4®oa?i  aioeiaorafowans 
ojaiatolcTOo  siscnntnsairo’lcnao  a®  a_jOca,a!>t!afl|o  a(j)@>ca|o  (alsjrolagjg 
aancreBlao&Da®  ggcrarilcrafl  aajoOTfflcftDoaJSKnaflcajns  ao-uk  (meaiaflas 
tfe^aaoA  aaloaro®lo«3  aim  ajOAfflocofl^o  <sra<s«si30|o  goa6m30£*o 

erasorjjorojo  (B-aictfo  ascms'l<ea  ^y<aomo  ®o>cojo 

,n.  gOCro  ^(5)01002)1 1  {gjyog^  nf\U<@0-lg]gm<iji  (^KTO)  ®02J- 

ffloatio  aoujoaoroog-jg  aaitia)ae9oooo_isr3ra)lc^aocQn|  a^ffijyoasPceso 
5aicrvju  israacnjOcnjo  ccgo 

ol.  cg)g_jo<j_^  nro Jijgtu^asbffl?  £g,OTj>  roon^floaso  soiqDaooo 
ngj§  ffleaoonjsrarajIc^o^KS  aralcaJTalosaomm  @2®nora  ^jaiglsA  crflcau<sfi-3^ 
ag)^^nfna(OToa<aoc(^o  a®  a^ooiflaoxj  ^soa®  <ft.sn§  ®a®l8a><g?iaDlaroo 
«®ooo«®  <&«n|  arsnsororalceefflaorrao  sra  CY2lojtJCQ)@ffiS3b(ol  affl1.so«&<saJ0£jo 
oigjgc  cunmocjo  aioas^c&cQjlgJonnoc^o. 

ax.  aoq-ojlej  s>®3jyl,aooo®  ou-\»o®lASO<afl|o  ^§<a><afl- 
gjcrra  a&iamo0«oo_)sraral  &so«®  m®)  aojejcoM  fDlOo,eefn) 

^soa®  aaooo®OT»®oai°  o— ia)  aspl-g^oi  njosrcJTOflgo  crcoglffli  (Sracrom;. 
®3  ^xai’t^cnBo  «racTOQja3o9©2aT|gjcrroo  ®;y3g^  <n>j@a-ig£ffisa><t$  <£®ko  ctciqj 
ooai  <q><s‘wjOo&$)  tgKtiiSscrre.  ®ra®  jtDKblfflosnoiaso®  (sieajfflOQoglioi  sraann 
amaralqo  af)3>1<5J®s>g©o  o^saio^o  g2<tn«e©s)cfcoen§.  ®k»  gorocngsxfcog^. 
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e&ssyo  (3K3io.  o^mooajo  roaoKolsis  cQi^jaiso  aolasu^iy  cn'lQid^oo'liai 
d5/inaSK$63<ft0srs§  aaoofflnjo  a-Qj^&so.  <®a<g3S3t.aioefi§  sracsora 
jjjlfil  ©(mOg-p  <000  0(03  (1®S1OT>0®3  920®1  tlAl D^o  ®8;\0g^  CTO 

c^rs®  anaijtooaoo  lijjorra  o.inroowi  ®aisii^033  (TOqddcoo 

cejOffifiJ  sens  com)  frc>  ®<0oai^)o  fflejrm>s>t0ooocu6njiail  (atisAceoacan^o  * ©m 
^002n|o  S)S)c&<0«®S  ©gg.  a.jTOa'UO'OCHCOvmO^a  (fat^cm© 
oolosaoonceo  snstfecno. 

e?j.  cfl^ca^o  <&o O'gt®  ^aiocaHroo  <o..6V«1  i$fit8«o  ©Down 

tasnslcss  Brasrm^q  oootko^  o.fls3c0«cmm  Qn<sa'«!)cw>n<oi  ags.  rooSQjgwj&ffli 
aolcrao  ®<ao§(y'lo9«o.  ajlsOToailji^o  ®c®o.iin  ag&  ^a^ojso  spsjyoOo 
ojI<scjd«»coto>1(i&  ojroaiooroag.  ®o»£j<oyro)<!Ji  amsodjmogno  araiflasonlcnao 
®«J^ja?ca)ffiao6)S  jiilpjailoo  aflcsol  csoanflo  iOSfeoc'O'l.Da  .Oi^nsH  cgfitOj 
fflajtjoaocvofflg^g  a^ocaismoTW  ©aa§g.jl<D<sn)®j^]:):r  uraxO)  ®acp|Ooan»o 
<asns1  a(J)crTo  ©gjog-^  mij^jj-ugromfoi  c^moi  coioa-t®oai  oolowcofl^ 
flnst&crra.  a^)crr>o<t$  sas^o^  ©aocaj530ion<oa  ,ps>o.@-Dffi06n§  maasm 

a^cilOaotOB  crflcffiU-Qn^  ©AO§(0TO®'kli<O®OOo  <1$©0  £§&cOj  «c0>0§tf003^o 

c&ongl  cpooo- si  ®aja®©<0®ocmsmTOl  ®asrtmgq  ooraranJ 
nals'Leacno  aim  asnsl  !$&,&  fflo>g-fl§  ^^^roosjocaoiaonerra  b'iovyosd.an 
«BS>a»  aa^oc^o  (aiaQaJOTCTStajj^ajOoaoo^  a/h!<oa  ®iQjO§<0o^o  ©jmc^o. 
®K&<®g3o  -ai&o  croej  oocal  cfctalffl&iaijyoapj  aAO§M<x^o  ©-qjoc^o. 

cro.  a^trnorai  ©*ooaJ6Knoflcofls>s  crooajoaojoj>6)i&06n§ 
«5>cnjrooc>?>  a^ceolaa^o  ^crn®Mji  a^<eaaios)aooaa  crw^gflcaJ  *g& 
«ga<a:1cYa  ®3'xucai®f,'«aiI,  (@ajo<soo^  o&ofa,,')®  ag^..  ®a®3ol  j^aa>o 
aaffli  o^roncasajoasyroacro  etac&crta. 

6>.  ara  c03®^a*  <^coroj  ®omoaoi  agstealcm  ©osioj'mmlaio  a2<^ 
<ari|ajafflcr)0§a.  roos^®o3eio  £g,<roto  mcnjooai  asiaiDcol^o  «<a>osn§  <a.sgB£ 
*503°  aogjofflcajcnso  sksoq/Ioo  too?©^  jj/lai®  a®£aR«j&  ailo-’.w 

®<0oai|^o  (g)yo<^  (roj@o.jg®a£a.5^  iq®®  moajiooai  osomiat)  colce^T. 
■soijjo  ®ju^o  on))cnao  m1ffl<aio9o  sr^cfeara. 

ty.  <8iaggs3<9>osn|  c^otct  mcxysoaaio  (oojCjwrolajo  rooglc^o 
ggsjyoOo  aggjgDo  gacrflcBiaraJ  <en|aio©mo^g.  jaRaj  ajo®1<sj^,as  acu- 
©ojoa^oa^  YiK^oaacnagjg  a^oocusraron  flK»  ooi^saBOo  ©«<9,<0®Oc 
Qf&H-  n-jranaaoroerorroo^o  to (^fls^smcrrso  aQ_n@ai3gLjoc»4  curo<mcu«9« 
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wanoooP^ajflsiejcrtoo  ajOeeamDrtrfliYei  o\ioajo  ffl<&o§<a9ccifl©jyaT3o  crflcw 
calm  ms&,cm. 

cA.  aTls&soan^io  smqaaoooogj  g  ©<&ooa_iSKnti>l  acoaajsxaogsi. 
fflaiOQiogrorwlfflej  ©o«Bo<0oCHioffiffiocongo  ^gsecaaoicsaooan^o  ssool  <|cok» 
rooijioo'ti  co^aoo  ©-oigjoai  gaataaoroaiafflofo  o(J)tf®l’3a>  ofloaimo 
(^aosmcmalao  gocrra  ^rosjacofli  agOcqjo  «iBg>s)t&oisnf  ®ra<a,oci^o '  ecusnso 
fflOTTOo  o-iogljaaJ  cmoaio  Biaajtas  s>A3§<99CQfl©gjcrrao  ®5«sira  eoai 
owilajo  aqcuMo  (^£)<m®l<9®<sfl©gjcnao  oral  caimfl  teams. 

jio,  aal^JsojOtSjcm  ajotnscotrolAOo  sxoiogjpcSoootosD  ©<09022 

C©'lo8bg3.o  3(730210  003|jcS>00<03  levdslaC^o  W8SS313  cnogl&lo  !D0^j53Egriaio 

22S><0®o<Q2>oga®  aosc08cm  sgraiaioeoflsj  cuirecna  o^jcrra  sracaioJsxo 

ra>§@Bg  aaiQgaomfflgyg  ©tftOoojsroraflaea  asacn  ©a>o§ca«c^o  ®aj«ho. 

«p<p-  aijc^g^owacm  smqoao  rooty  g  ©c&ooajSKrrcjn  sieffisro 
O_jae=a>^.o  crM^c&ootrac  gorolos  cucna  atJ)crra  a jjyoai  ©juotc^o  o®Oog_j) 
mco^o  ©jug^o.  ©c0:oaii6ra®1  ofgOojylg^oai  ffittflceaarncijffl©  israojiolas 
c©]<a&i  asnsotacc^o  gog}* 

rfti..  TOoosTOaai  t&So  ^<scm  o4)f®l<£)  ©ca>o(Qa)0®  m>ooo 
aja-aicQjroiralaaiatyoaaJ  aanjgaaroojyg  fflc9>3aaisroiofi<08  §gcnl  e> t&ogg-ja 
©roogagDo  Staogooq  <e>^jusdj®oot>1©s  c0jSq4o^,©s  (BKjqiaoffvxmsilora 
22ga  a9)?®^  £>g-j  <feroion  as  on  ai  a-Horno  si<&o§g-p<99snno.  SDrolsa&flcoi 
(sraasue  ®rQs^<fi>@P<oi  ©aocaisraran  aso  asnso^ooi  sj§>c9®so  ®(u0c90ffltroo9a 
cug^rjo  c^tmn  ffliaijffloaJ  oa.gjlcts^dac^o  scasmo.  oilsosaail^o  israaOTB 
<0<3.ryOS  <0930(03  ajcolsaailoi  51(03  ©<9>0<Q2)Og)GD  ©<0>OCftl6KJK»lffi<8)O§  ©JU« 
<2)0 <o?>  (Bra®l(0&  <9)Sireoj^V3o  fflju^smoacnra^ffls  c&gjlcflssmoi 

jsca..  tQ(m  (Sicajoofflaio  tooffijraraM  oioggsamso  ©cSjOaxiSKSfafl 
(Eft&gioW)  to  <9iifl<0(8o  najWl©l<Sj6o  a«&d§  a4)&lejo  ra?lg^ooi  S)<e=ocaj 
<5mran<98  ©smaTIffli  (Sracoig)  <|ra®  ®eaj<o ocri  0raftom)©1c99C^o  soroiTcva  ffrasl 
cmiiocVoo  ce^^raifflsnooi  bk3j«2)@  (9»s«sb  ©Asacoilo^  '©o<0>S)o09Ogs&<0iQtyo 
©ju^o  a®cn&o  <rncffliQan«99  ms acto. 

ji& ->.  siiiQgaoco^jyg  ©<0jOCtiJoit5t®l32)©S  ju©<6«  a^sDeio  S)<a>o- 
ifcustoirotoas  Bi%^.<a>4fflS  o^aDajo  siaasm  ©otiejgsffioAfijo  ©osejjte^as 
s5<e®oarf3Qjo<930fn<6)lf>a  <efl3>o©(0i)3sa<i-J0S)&i  (StacolfflTceeo.  a$s>o 

<Sai6r8'l<08crogD  ffuaajoso  ^scsoA^a  goej.  fflAo^awo)  juIotio®') 
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o_io§c9s>0(Offl'1s)s  a®£6b1&jo  tsoanUo  ©gfi  a^skHojo  fficorolc© 

aJ3>1<Ba_iafflfii  iscusmo. 

<aoei(BSOQ5d(ora>lcv»  c9>S(^<Bte9§n*o«^o  ©«&ocai6Kiwfl.0©{yffli 
ffljurilw  &CBQJ  a^saHajo  ©<aaau®sra')tn)©s  <Bra>§<a>§©s  ag^l^o  israaare 
©osejOTTOldJ  aaagloi  as<ro§<m>3«3>  m  ^g-jai^o  ®i<5>^‘&S)aoqo  <$<w» 

rocnjioocri  (toqoocoJIisocqjo  ascusmo.  Brarrolajggi  jikdcgScSjOo  ‘ftsk^osnig 
ai^jo^  6)t0iocousY!SK»lffica>o§  tQm>  «noajtoooJ  ©ra  ®'Ojoe  aicmgcsrorofloB 

(Sffls’lfflO©!®  (BjU0^)o  ©jMCgHOSNiMlJo  65cO)0§o900QJ D  aOISTOo,  a(J)nfr30«A 
outsail  ^  gb&jl  aiass^AQ^o  fflijmnoaso. 

jim.  iS6m£yo§o®1go  <©(rn1ao«feffl0ffll3^ejo<»li|o 
a4)aj,1ajo  mao/lns  nruala_io  o®aj.le4o  1 qe®  (moijroaai  orasroioiq  <ft>sirsl 
cgsicto  ffiaje)0i®o®i  «a«e©l  a^Oojyl^oaflacna  cri)c®iQQf)jty  mxaylno  snjqg 
aoane>iy§  ©ca>aau©:ijrafl  ©ra  ogq  oasmaftaimijgja  <B®ca.  ffiitnaJKOTosiaucrta 
B»SRy«|q  oo<BK»&io«fc<ro  «®  c&errslse  ggascuamoq  ojroaaDaJ  a*b§jyoai 
cnlcaucon^  gQ.esffi^joso  sD©<aeaiQT50ra®lro2>  ©aj^a&©  (macro  oraxtoarra. 

«po-  £§<bcqj  sn)qgaooo©g-j§  ©c&acnjSroro)!  sasoiio  ©gg.  aseioi. 
woo  (n)Ji@ajsBi3^fflOQ2n|  ©i9>0(33)a@ffic9>Oo  <a>sn§cugj^o  ©ju^o 

©aero  o\)o\ju1i8s©aarrao  (®gjag^cru-iima-isag)EB>(£&  c^rm®  (mcngoacri  crflc&i- 
cttTlc9o  (sraicaaarra.  ©<&a(gg)aga|8caiOo  a^©(ro^o©fficrrao  sQitifloi  2figjo- 

©aacroo  <mso4o  S2^o-  orassiJB  c^lsplejooa)  (dos^ssbOo  goarfl  araffiOTB 

caDsOoi  TOiaioranfoTcesom  (roj(@nLj63i30o  ©jaicfflcug^io  ©©i&DtSso  (gtacojanoj 
ffic9>acmsrcJKjflaa2>o§  cn)cauajnjy«ajo©ej®(jo  ©t&aoajsroirol  sraaosaO^j  <saja 
©ai^o  sraajrolffls  ac^osmroViiB  ©AOQTDorarrol^  ffigaasamHai  ©.njigja^o 
(8ia©acrra  c^ar®  roaqaoai  crnoaua2fl«9a  staueiacna. 

tscy.  ajlaoaoMl^o  c^ata  (mcng-ooftoAo  ffi$gic&©&©«8easn§ 
«AOcmfirarafla»ffls  aoSjogjysne&gOoi  SB's  ®fiiano&®rol0&  ©g&caflaa  aiono. 
®1«&  Qjsrelo&Oo  © 3jj mro) era  ajlgf]«9«csty>  ©cajOgjyH^a^o  ©.ma^o.  ©^epU 
eJB(!n®(Sjyo®ei  ©ju^a^o  scusmo.  ©taaausrcsrafl  (8r®^c9>3£ago  aaaug-jsU 
•eeooaioogo  a^s^lejo  Agjcn  Gooffisisrafso  cuciciWararmgjo  ©ju^oaD^a 
©coiarrs  Qcm  raicrqooai  caraefccro. 

jiai.  i|m  (©oajffloaaio  ®a«gjgi2D  ©snsa^ana  ca>qaja<»©s 
fflajogfldacrogBo  ©<9>osr§3a_)ataiCrr>gDo  cralqwirol®^)aa§.©aarao 
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GnlcaiaoTI^)  nrtsAcrra.  isrcxmlara  amcjoaoar)®  jyg  ®Aocn]®tn®nQQn<o?.cr)1crrao 
ooociSQ  (!gajo<aoo^  Ao&jCTrooaJ  65oa.a§<a©c^o  ajug|o..  - 

o_o.  aicutjoaooDnjyg  sic&ooxisrarafl  ^(orro  ®ctij!DOcraaaj6ns')|  -ffi<acsng 
af)®aj«e«  ojcra?)(0oa2fl®o  igjojOc 9®oo&  aj^aJsaciiaraoKjfl  a3)gjo^gajio 
®A06n§  t&oauvmoaA  (roaDocoTiteoQQjo  ®jua^o.  .  mamkii  afla&jooiosfiiiin 
sifflcaiscmnotea  a  mol  no  a/lai  tgja-io  a®!}’©  n-jctrr®a4  .ccro.  (tsjlceo^  a@>aolaa. 
a^(uW)cA  jaaa..  fflaisIfflOTcrra  oo®ro<ni  aarflaa  a.j<srcs>ari  jxox.  ag>q  oorarrooi 
seacffl  ©sn§<e8  (Qo-D  ji@j.  £2®'lao4  cus^  ffitwoose©  ®  ^024  aieJ)  <s®0A3o 
roosiejflRm)  ailen^  ^s>s  roxtsiaoaoara  crflcmw)^. 

Q..P..  gjo  ®6flf  (.ranoorxBfflWcM)  agg  mt}Q&Qo.  asIasjo 
waalaA  a®3®rc»®rD  ®Aocrra  a3)crra  aicrnoi!&  (Br®.  <uV- 

^aj»a4o  ^(3>eJogo2D«9^  arajos  (mains  (mAxug^no  maoj®ci&o  c^®>ejo gra 
roamo  mcaajsict)  aaajoglao&o  qjccuoRA  ca'lA'iflffl.aasniflc^o  curaao. 

O.Q..  saitjgfflomog^§  aADcnisrarafl  (sn^Asig  aocrog-jsl^ooo© 
a^ffiTIqo  cBeWbtgxmrolaBo  tmyoafflsmASjo  aj^o9®0o«6ao  ®Q-ig^oa_i1gg 
aocWo  ao(Bgj|oOo  croassra  <a?Vl<o&  agg  (oa^twsloi  agg  <boj®  <081)1240 
fficrfl  <^<mo>  OTicQjrooaaio  ofelEPItoi  aj<o5a\3(r>1(o1^9(rD  (D0«ygg)8a><Di  am  - 
fflitnSBblejo  gcxJQQjo  ^soa®)CQ)l®rl(TOcmo)<9ocu|j^o  aoJ6n§ano  Aeyao  ®3)<e«fl 
oaaiceeaascrre  crfloajooAcaa  <si^>Sicm.  «irsg£®ift,o6n§  ^ctm»  <a>ciaj<oofflalo 
®o«iy  ratals  BAOcnasKnoflailas  aiagiA^.o  ^-jasAg^o  ajamodi  aajgojo 

Asn§  aispHaAofoeao  <saisn§  mo  twins  croaDOtB/Waocrra  <Q«m 
rooi4®oai  ^®s  crflo&iralAD  a®  a  cm>. 

O-CO-.  £Q«m  (tBoaj^ooi  a®gJO  sggAo  BraffistfeAolsfOdi  5B«jyo6o 
agg  moeejgasDoAiiA  aaneoAomlsarotrosgaio  secrfl  ®affls5i3te®l£fnoi  qj«bqj3- 
ao]ro1«eamo  rooa^aratm  <$&&  a(J)^po  aa"j  ro6n§  ®AoauSKnan<aafl«s  onoaioo 
aio-aJA(sran<t&  ornoanan^sa.josiaj  mcmoaJ  ^tmro  (maroons  ^cn^q 
Asraljys'lcffloae]  aaolgD  Asms)  a3)cro  Atm®  ®  AoaaiSKrafl  <£«no>  moajrao as 
®A0§i3S>CS^O  ®-OJCg^0.  .i®CVT)D(t^  ®3><&  aiS3«903«§®^  <S13|yO®<3)  «><3)- 

a^K)03§<i98  aospcssoo  ®octao. 

O-Oj.  aaagjoCo  <^cm®  rcncnj-Doai  ®6n§  ©AoaQJfiKnwWo  aggs- 
ffiOTaogaio  aj&  «§gA  (sraofuoojo  ^so®<w  f®®o®acrra  crncaitn/aseCo 
®Ao§<ae®  aoso§  AoeJratrooai  o-jrorocti  ^jgA  BAOiQtpofflisilioi  ®jugj,nmi^  . 
aoisnsoaafflg^o.  a3)ciDoe4o  oticojoocw  cjgA  AggACo  ^so®(in 
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<a.3£]<t!K0)0<i&  sicaaoustoidl  a$)g.|3csaJ«eso  ca>3jjj©<ao§®K»<ro|y3ero  ato$ 
t9>o^  ^<mro  (cncojoaio c9©  Bt5)(spanio  ©oj<cn.eso  ajaflg-^o  atajocojasiran 
staicjflaoooOTonffli  ®a> <m<&  sracfcira. 

a.®.  ©<&3.cyl®'l«&  ®®sn5<6oo§e0s  oiStee  ffijuoqajosjoscog^ 

aisces!  fliasflcea  sir mm  juoojceoo|  ffltuocOjcm  o(m<eaaJS«e«  <a>oa»pjlc»o 
Qjslcvaraoqo  <anspoa©«9s>©<oc<i5o  ©«a.3oai«ioit»1nJA  (SHsaslasoaroogo  orano 
aojl^ojcscino  oKr^ojIacraejo  szoia^coTO'IcttorojQOiDo  cdilspl ®J  isiaoa 
eajljgjj^ao-iooai  oj)cb<oocdo  ^so©roi  flRxro®afl«eafflO0ocrKo  nvoaial^. 

go®  ovcaej  o/loa JO(Yvj<Broro>o§o  fiasoruj  sraso^oogj  •  urn 
dfflo§o  ojosiot^oj^  ©-ojcrra  aoaaiefld®®  ocajotmlcoocd  ®»a>ogyo  ©roo- 
gaocan®®!®)  go®aj©rarooaiimoao6n|  -aflajBsionroo  ^cmoo  itoloairirf)  csrax& 
dno@  @oejn(iy>csos ,fi®®oa.-oaosn|  <8ra«c9,0gm>  aotroo  ji®- ooa- 


M.  Doc.  CXXXVI1. 

j54<rosm  apcoi<i>  854.  929-oaaflnf" 

aoej  oocmi  637.  TO^aorruo. 

aaouaig-jEPffityocuoni  «a>1s>  <690)1  ora  o  <si«>l<ogL}oaawo  cLN®<a>cnn«& 
sloafloi  s£S  ojcrn  sitsoo  sicrracee  cosOo  a..<oa  ©ajgp^^ailjy  as«& 
ajo.^9  ©aj|^ai'l  ai<9><69  ©ca>3§gg)  julaiaioora  (U6n3o  si^-o. 

M.  Doc.  CXXXVIII. 

-a^ffissro  encmi  1139.  $)29-oao«n§“ 

ftoai  <r>au$>  1098. 

tfesfflu.aoscriftjlga.  <3raolca)csaign§o  tamuju®.  aoai(OTW«8bOo«0e 
»<flOQ^o  <$Cr&ffiaJ  (TOXDjyagp.  (BracUiaJgjlS’  C5J0S.68  (gOAgaSP 

Qjsa<ao®aoo®®  <830o1<i<6>3§oq;o  gos^  (osnfoqggl  <fesi3i4rfk)§«9®oto(,r&  tfcoai- 
ajoajflsj  6J3<e«aflra.  so  aAsgoofloi  caTl»>a<flo  ®®ooo  ca3sp<89o  ©«n< eaa 

<s<s>o§  ojlfflassml^j  aJ3s1cQ^o©rt»3^  ^odaffia-igBo  oooqa  ojos7^o<a^ffl 
ft-i3«^clrra.  a_s<oa.uefc5©(da^o  ©aj3§3ffl<9a(D<s©o©fflcn;o  ^uoatcslo  ©ouogjl 
Sraco^j.  ojlaai®».3^<so3ffloi!!>  jsooo-a^o  <aracV33a)g^ga3«3®o©o<5  «cooo-o 
aa«ajejlt6o©d5«3©oi)  .podd-ajo  ojoro  «fe(oTiffl.<s^o  ®a>e)g_^6)EP  n_io- 

<#}crra.  cr>3&j  ajgsfl^oBdMOoteo  i&sis  a_)o<e8a».  cus  ®R>aroi30| 
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11.] 

5) -oi^cra  aijjcno  aAoj^QalsA  soac9oo  macro  03)0100  ois>l<iaJ0«8®A 
cugaaoii  mono  aJoaoK$<8<9>|j.  o-iofiflasgig)  aaaoaiai  «ra<&ajy§gD 

5)c9)0sri|  ffioculas  oigara  aroxs&iojuao  asn§,  (BraaDgoaifcoarYi  roaomonoo 
oKOifflacrromacro  soiocnoara.  mlmroroaacLjaciagxiolcnoo  <8<m.a3aJ9n|J2l«& 
odlcrao  ojcmrolioi  aa&^asrtMrcr®  so-icek  <o?lcno  macro.  (ctK&caigg 
S)  JU§1 0010(8(0 0§  0-106rTO5  aaCT5)<«9o  cOjgjylaOo  a®m1(YOo  Agl*  doisnsl^l 
®aaOa.lOOOOJo  cfcol.AJ  fflefoOSOTBSsmo. 

aJKfenolaomo  ml®  a^ffluo'.aj'ijrofloo  ojslcorofflroiolaiajsl  moamaoo 
a3)$<0)1  a(j)o9®a®  ffleebo ggffl  ®aa<s>g-jOQ  sroicfca^o  uoiano. 

roomo  a-oicol®  £*fi'sy  -ainro1(o<9«ooc8ooo§  a(j)§smg>  ng^ljyoai  sroiocri 
nJOOt9)<S^o  ;®30Q)0Oo  ag)gg®S)aaj<a®0o  a^OlOo  aJ06r3K§  TOOfflOJ- 

®ot<6«  <osn§  momaoo  ag^ml  a&ogmjgagisjsjo.  tft.oa'I.ea  rnlonaacrra 
a_iOia>«c&06fi§  srescrq  ffraoJlsaoro)  ojcofoaocncmoflao  ^as 

^gffls  03)^(0)101(0319: oo^o  aoisroo.  go^oo-1  a1cro1fij.9©oaoai  ai.o>o  acos 
(tnoaiwooo  a-fla®g.<ea  fflaajlsj  a^ogmsgoao  siarolaaio  aQo_is1 
2e<mrol®(Bcr)»aj°  ojmalgj.  ©g-j^l.es  rolroaj  a^mlra  oDOaowamaJ 


M.  Doc.  CXXXIX. 

j^nssfn  oocroi  854.  930-oao6n§" 

ffloai  moojii)  727.  aAioaocnio. 

si  aocroo  ai.oao-  aaai®03=t9©:>£j  a-aiQoi@&1  aftglffli  srooicri 
(jo^gjoo  oraaojejg^sp  cus<9®  <a>ofin©i  aaisl  a<8>osr>§  cgcT^ooflai  caoai 

ajs>«rao^1o9:©<S:05n|  Asrorol  tfeslg-joooo  aaaisjo  a-aJcc^aiocioo  g,s.  <ro- 
ajsrno  acftog^ooJ  aia-ai-oaoarif  ora>^l  aoavo  (Baeej'j’gm 

t9i6ir>o9«  CB89bffl<eaaoffii  aoraraosnsai  aAogioro)  rolcoaflaiaJsliee 

a4aiLO-oao6n§  aamaocrco  ai-oao-  a xjqoiaglojlgli^  ssnaiai 
©■ftog  m  ojoq  -oflgl  <acro]<$  a*og^g  julaiaiocn  <?j«too  enq- 
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*C.  Doc.  CXL. 

n-ismciia.  ctooCocuepI. 

jaj®sno  cncnjA  38 1.  OSO-oaoenf11 

ffloei  cdcqjA  115.  ©fflajSkonl  2-oaa-. 

raoasetffio. 

saojocafl  (oofflga0^1 

aric0-0-0»06n§  fflaaJHfecril  ffiOtrOo  O--0O9-. 
slooioi)  aJc9j<ea  tascnolaotaifflroloallcji  socrxmoflaa  oolmj^aiailsA 
mlaiBo  a<a>o§mo>  aj6irr>o  j5.joooo.eea  ojaioo  a-xsiamefl  CD0®0QQ>srnai 
(Sajol^  ojcaai^j  aa^ocesoil  .oooo-eoa  «^oo-«0s  eos“-ajg®nrfl»09  custtio 
oo-col o9ol  auoaoienfo  auismo  criaxoo-oi  roo&gn  a^ieafoocafl  jiooo.eea 
ajsmo  cl®oo-o  jui^jo  axa.oo-<ea  ojstoo  qjoo.o  <sao<&  as&>  rofinsflaoojji 
®§c9 a  aj5noo  ca.cn.oo.0  afleeol  slooioA  aajiolsA  oja  6)c9>o§«mn  ousmo 

cnoooo-<ti& . . . a«a!ta>oc/al  izocruo  cn.o-.ooa-  aos>rocuo4 

csraal-ajct i  cbojoHcA  ^otkoJ  oiiSnaa  oja  cnWn  G)<&o§Gm<s>o&>  <&oq 4 

Q-isrno  croooo-ojo  oaol. 

C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CXLI. 

f>soQjs1g-j<6>glju.  932.o®osn§u 

cuoeijo  n- 

aajimcajsg-i  o"o j i@ o_i aifflocBri^  a^fljrijyls'ljiy  asccnslca^as 
wauBgla-a^og;  cnzajas  04@®^®l<a« 

...a(j)crr>o<8i  s).u)0^.ooQ)lffl(OTtjn  njnnooajrtnonsrtn  julcwsoocicoo 

ijfroooiwloajrafl  aosaje/leecfcaj.^  arcaa^oaojo  ffiaogj^  0-£U<s^6n§crn<t«icw 
<6?lsn<!j}  asreoco)  f^lfcoClSajEOo  ajosnjltjai^j  3C&gJ^  g2«m<B80o33o  anmocong 
sntcruooa^  »cmoca)lp  sraacnjocn^o  agnate  ffljugjaiooocna  ooloaomil-a^. 

SK>gJi«>0»o  0063150  ggOTI^o  (SjuClfe  9A068 tfibOOJo  (BtBQjloS  nfln.Kn’Imfl  nij 

aiffionaJoro  coaajas  ooo^tsaiand  ojoj^T^bci^o  tsiaaieek  «ai«i§anr)  auooo. 
Mo  n-Qj^cc^o  gogp.  ananas  ooo|«a2iRA  aareo^om  cga<a='l«d  cwzqffls 
t  0.  poc,  means  Chellamvaka  document. 
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cu*  Arawilaa  ®a6r3Kgq  eabsrml  <$§&  ffiacrDsamaags^ 

waatra  ai3«m3l^fflo9,og^.A  a^oTaoj^as^  mesaq  m^won  ^^ojsooo- 
msicn  ttsnjocclgjl^  moo  TOeesoro  A^ais<soo(oai  Qj36ma1mrf>anaa^oBjn 
aOTnajo  agfi.  a^ca^o  flaasig  TOtaacmn  c&^jTJScSoooai  asWl&Ksyo 

®A0§ffle  QJ06BBla^oagsaaDQo  sq^o-so  a^.^wlg^lsl^  aJljflamojfflflgA 
a-flaoD  ffl -oJcaic&agg-cT cojasoi^o  ajs<aao^o6laaja^o  alasItoiaaoeB^ 
8.6mow  TOa-ioraflaa  <sts sm?  _a/!aia/lg  @i^0  siaaiaoo gtmsxna  cdostoI^ 
s><fta®§,<0>a^o  (Sai-smo.  (Srs  ©t^o  asniocoTg.psg.jagacara  TO 
®6n|  ®osCjOio  TOsti^itnatrD  s»naeafl^©.ebaa§.aoqo  to  ©sn§  cruj@o_i. 
®ffi8Eb(Bej^«o  (saisn-^i  ®<2G&  aaao  a®  «\>ar>3®'<OT»)cra  cuol&c^o  sb^jo. 
g>  jaioai  aaggal  nr\)m®.or/la3c&ggD  a-iagfoacfcagaag 

©OTorao  (stasmj  TOrraaiel^j  yo&offlo  ®acul®s  ajOcaanrrDs^®  aro  aoaj 
S.amxoo  a®S?gg<a>  o4)ea>lajo  -aflaiiflcra  apogees  o^jsafleio  (maanTjaanjo 
>fl>a«i4<&  a^s&lajo  ©jajQ^o  ga^ia.  acontto  oaasse  ailtu  fl.-cn^oooffla 
tttlagag&aiao  a<9«^o  ooa^as  oaagloi  ojaAojla^acfeaggoc^o  gogja. 
maasis  ar33§a>gg>  (aaan?  agg.  acaocala  crvicaonaifc^o  <bk>®ssb  araogAgi® 
cnsg-aagg  aAoajHia  cmcDarasra^o  ‘aflspleiaramag-jaaej  a-aicna  gitaa&B 
aaqo  a^omara?  aawaaiajTUDaaiigjao  oiaoi  muasas  ©jya- 

g-^A  n\u©Q_i®a.di  cajiajfficasuasijyOTfflaaa  ac'Dlg-jla.ry.aoa^o  saisfoo. 
®<aa^o  crica.a.-affi(0)  ciaoaaanroo  o.tro.acia-  a-jo^rarrolafc  waauasl 


C  V  R.  Doc.  CXLtl. 

fisoQJs')jy<a>£^°.  y82-aaa«r>|* 

oiae^o  ]J.  fflcaao  12-ac»-. 

©ajraonisg^  tn>j(@Tui^e9,(!^  crflcrrao  (gjjyag^  iroJWitugjKm. 
aejc6«  o4)^c!nlffl^<oa§TO  asouslo^ns  ajcfcgi|. 

imafflgna^^  cmaqas  — a<})an33ffl&  aim.Q~ aa® 

a<e3fflaa<wo  ^ql-ocb-  ro'lraaiaanrooqragmai^j  araaaojOOTjo  ajcotna  as- 
cmslcea  a^^TOljyls'l^ro'lisJ  cgcii  aftrsa^acolraom))  ffiffio-isxmroaciai- 
flnaairo  _aJlsoBaa(n>o  ^at)3oio?l<oi<fffl  aasojejltscm®  oj.o^  TOsngjaoajo 
aaagjg  a juagjaigmaranoa  asreoca  @£>oc]S6Bb§o  qjootjkj  ai-jLj 

fflainvjjco^  atrT3a'aD|o  jgsnaasaoMo  ®orn3<n»l|o  araaorajamrajo  ®juafc 
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a-aigjaoaocrao  ooTc®i23y'l:^jiyo9>3®o  snasirqo  gossso  3-oicrfo  sjjoicna 
.  a<a>oDo<ft>  njf.crrao  (sraailscra  aflaJo^ralsy.aJOTroai®®  mamas  mo§<&gff® 
Q_i3gyi^sirfJj0i§.Aral?>iejcTOo  arooWa  a«33  cruo.oo'mo  a_Qi<gj  £Dagjcn?o 
mmjas  <r>3£j<82 mraJ  asnsoiOjorn  t^Sc*  mammas  ciii&  cagrocucatos  Aaej. 

'  oTOO.rai  arcfflOTgq  c&snsl  ^s«b  go aons %m g!E<ro  «ra aero  oJO6m:flaa<DoOo<0> 
o^craai-cyoai  oicsoi^  (Btcs«>ai-no  ta.^-nscos'ooaro  asnjooclg.p.g.j  moo 
oocGaom  cft^Tjs^oooai  moOTblacwa  ;«££.<&  cp-o  esc/ooma  asnaoctfitinn  amo- 
gctB  ffl<a®cs!;o  ®sari5  SKac&acm  dOi-^oosasorocrl  mslc/ilejc^o  atSiogg*® 
oio6ffBls)c*>o3a^,fflOaiccrrao  go^caoioo  aip^caflgy'ls^.a^  oil  o'lsrainxw'i^ 

.  ajlaono  s)-ajoa.iA®^®1^n«s  a)S«Wio,gicflaejs4jo  <rnli2)'nr3)a3<£/1|  afingew 
flreoaJOTslao  06SS15  -ajlaiaflg  (6"Uj<>  <steo.i®fflo§<ma<nr>  o.iosuib'la.asicOoeOj 
a^errao  im®  0t.^o  aiom^q-jo&amjeM  <®9>  ©srif  fflOSGjOjo  raaeff^rDoamo 

®0rra@ul5,!ffic6joai^.cOj  ij;<n3o  (819)  ®6ng  fa'ju@o_igiffi8ebap.io0«  OMiSftlcansj 
saaJ  a®  nruaDDcacoKslao  moo  oj  olcSjmn^gjcrrao  6)jDcaii£bffgg'ol'  (g)££sjPa) 
<SnJI@<?>  a_10gi©a<&3gga§a:SCrrc>o  ®9SWJ  BK>ClflaS 

o-)3<flenrrn&@)m  ara  ®oej  aoiroao  atf'fgOA  a^tal^o  .n/lPiafloo  ®x& ogaa 
o^e&laja  Sttarnjomjo  cSjost^cQ)  o.®alo4o  sraoajc  staffing  Qjlo-irolroiaocQn- 

agigauao  mamas  mog&g®  aj'glp  oja-aos^^'S^crrao  mamas 
.  m3§«&gg>  ®asiD5  ages  scmocalam  of\iD0cr)«m^o  ®aasra  cno§<ftgm  m;g- 
ceega  ®&a  ammm>B5B^->  cpflsOaPjcsjyoaai  a.mcrra  a<a>o£ia»ooarrao 
cuosrinqaii^  (maarn^pc^o  ^ ro-Tl g_p si .1  so o  aojoaio  (wosg/oflrol 

mansas  (oossjggg  a^®!n±io  oaw®o§  ^as  eftsena  mamas  SKS-g^afe 
a3>1^  ©oiSjo  <rojoci?lmao^«n®ceeog^oaacfto®'i|  mamas  caigj^oag 
aspl^  ^axTlejaawjagjjoaej  oos^jo  aisa<s®  (sraaflOTtn]  ajsnsimrooao  aiSfO. 

.  ces  a^aa^omicee  aa>a<s«)0^o  <ansps<a©  oop'I^s  jjj'IoooooIob  a®®</»0|) 
a.U3agy^3|  c&©'l<afiffll)  cfeWlai  moo  flracmscul.2^  oKnolffiom  *y<B8ca- 
«3B^,o  m^oOS  crojoaolmo  BiSiffioJO&GJRDlaa  Mrasisgghs  ffra  tain  0403  a^oroo 
-njlejafl|  mi^as  aajsngom  cvucioocoiitobOci  a-ai$4smaacnao  BraasatBO| 
®0fficu<aaTl<floa<a.osr»|  ia'orolaa^o  (sraasio  cnq<e«  ®ajsn§mo  m)aooca>6BBOo 
maolao  ca.©g^oo  n-joa^oaio  ®m3=l<ea  ar®<fis  (SKppjg^a’.ea  ais<ee 
®@a.  Qjssoafflsoalt^  (S»6re'l«95)so4o  a  -aifi.'.ocn^o  AaotaarorflQ^o  cvol=e«1 
®03a3io  ag§_  ijy «sc/s sob cuoa^RBo  waeoOTBOgo  ©ofi^ajo  0«a(O))<^ 

.  tlfOosnjn-UjI^  arvapommomsiss^o  tnj.cpjggo  aasuq  mop  .cigj^roloKsrala 
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II.] 

(j>Aosn§  (sraimlcra^o  iB»cre®cul::2^6)ceJos^.<a.Qajo  .  Goisrv.p, .  cnamsis  ©003^0 
<TU_)OColnpfflOCQ)l  (SIBo)6U8  o_fl  cfl(8<yoa®<3SY!J>o9o!  ©003^(050)1(3® 

o4i§ceenm  ^iwaHio®  fficrxJajortsil  (Bissiot  ®®^ctnCo»93  ja/lajaDooocan.^ . 
cy)0o  wiscm  (8ro>&ocos:l  ^•maajgggs  (8109,5353  ffismoaolg^sjyta® 

oojo  ®<jo,  sio.ijigi  g-jcriD.|  Jhv  &>scmod)  aroslajn.olg-pc®  <roj@ajo  aj6sn§ 

(8Kt,rrosoi.n^a.i'®aTr)  Qjffiac/SbBriQlffl®  latajo^fflisiat)  (SR&go <0®)  ^©•jffl&istaa) 
sjc&og^t&oc^o  ffiaismc.  aoffl^as  loog^ggsoolcnao  coijg^ssigi  sssp)^ 
coi^«0«  (vujocdIcyoo  siO)<5ojo@.<b  ©roicS®  smsm^sis  ffljffllflo^ffiaaioroo 
(saisnfcrn  cronooi&sreOo  rn^<ea  siAicgil^c^oacusmo.  £§o1sraim 
049m  ais<as  aioog^spoea  s>rm<s®  A/tscvoo |  sgglg  ityaec/assealffi®  siano- 
aaoailfflgi®  c^tyrown^mjaoosni  oj^oc^o  ^tssi?  mbcasaJlj^rolMcro 
^yffiSOTSffQOo  CT?Wfl  4030330  2>as.  ijx_) >S03631sOo  a^SCOJO  (T,0o  BfcOMSClil 
■g^g)<a,3S?v&ca,o  ®g>o.  cn^aisis  mogcagroga.  ^ygiioozoA  o^sao-g 

«ao^OT3)lcTO  ajlatfsengnmaia®  cnl<0«aj3a©o  ®Q>S5o06i6n§ar;gD  SKjcfisajorrao 
cnoo  (j^osliOsrr)  ^oe^oiwlno  arasmj^as  miQQOtQiaoailffl'lcaiscaio  arusmo. 
a3)crrao  saw  weairmoflsiieyoo  ©10a®  aios,'!^  fgliyog-^  nu-iffia-igao a,©® 
cfeaufOBSu  oajyitBuofflS  corolg-jlts^^sc^o  ttaisinc  aioa-*5-o&Osn§  ccoo 
oorruo  jocl-ocb*  ^S^ggS- 

C-V.R.  Doc.  CXLIII. 

flOfiui  1.  ,  932-5aosrti° 

aoai  cncaiib  13.  aaajs&ool '5-ooa-. 

fr%. 

ft&ax,a-oi2>osn§  dfloQ,  <3,(010®  gb2©Jc&(»l<a®  crflcrrao  aaogb 
OoftiOgtan©®  g22)5i2U3^o  laasnajl^0  rogcnooiAcsao  <fto§  siaigOojyg 

cil&Mo  aoofiS  figsucmo))©®  aolcrrao  amajo&oco'laorruo  ojs>®  <030  o^'ltscss)- 
sri|0  (BcDfij  QjAc0«  <roaioadl<a,o^lc8«)OOfY20(®  aic/Bo  ajsmo  A^oalg-J^a® 
<sa«&ig’gH>  casmtS®  a&agab  Qjlrvoocffitffefflg-jiOJaoOo  aic/so  a§<eeaioci® 
aj<&Qj^  cttailo-ismo  «.6®®joxo.sb.  ©g-jsmo  ajOTloo^ocsn®®)©)!  rooa&ool 

©13)1.0  SOS  fflCS^o  a-iotSjOolfflOO'Oo  0Q-0-0CI3--O  jojl^fflOCWo  tpO-dCB-.o 
a§<e«l  q_iocjjjj1§1  aJOstns’l^ja^og^.eSjcs^o  saisroo  affltfrao  ggiseociyo 
sijuogjl  aJ.crda^oaoeni  ffla^S&cnlaomoo  @.03-  ajOTStsail  aoofflOTOsroaS 
cntag^®)!  ail§  a^cra  ®l®3a4§gao<BJ  cvolg.  C©^)° 
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C.V.R  Doc.  CXLIV 

oO§|<!>  SU9BOOO  agosa^0. 

usjrasm  m CQ3i2)  362.  5>32.oao«i§“ 

sjoei  cncoii  186.  c?lcino  S-ooa- 

oJcn-Q— oaDSfif  ajs&oolaocruo  ®-oo3-  a<j)Sf(5n'to  Asro<flt». 

^suwrolfflloDlcTOo  ts*o§  6><&<j§sn§nT>  ojoe-jiao  <a>o% 
©ai<8§sn§Tr>  ojc&ceeo  ajasjotoldi  ai§«s9®o§nan0i  aigflcBcOosngcro 

aieSi^so  aoauejg-^spcnriai  colcnao  a$)#<S)1ca®6n§  aj<a>cu_£y  aio6)<a>. 

®5io9j  92©  aicft^ysl  f^sucoimlad  oolcnao  92SaJaocruo 

O0.0-DTO-  cu©ffl  as)o  «nigljl«o0osnfo  <saj&i  aj>a><e8  ai.aai^sj.aaf <m 

b»o1  jso-qjo.  nJtSjai^sjAOgcesxBTJSinio  <e>ejlaJ6imo  ®9')®j(iraqjSi9J-oW 
CQ-Q-.3l206n|  ffiOCffiPffiCXYUo  0.04-003-  a^graCDlOTao  mxilOOOl&Omlajlo 

cutnaisaian  ciMoocaisroai  oja.  cgunol  oJl&l  arasnoww  siajimffloOo  c&aoaoJ 
aojai  oioao  fDlOTj^fle.'ail<a3  anlcnso  sTIjooaJ  crudiocoltfcoolcoio 

aoffitmaicrJ  .feaaoaJ  airao  a§<e«  cusmo  ®uoo, 

<sas>ej£gg!;  &smm  Qc&'ogoi  aflcnoeoMk  aajraaoOo  aJflnzOMaj 
a^agasg  s)ia.3§o»romn.-!^  ffioso  6>aoi<j_j  aia><eij  o§<eaaioci4  ajt&ajjy 
^^aicab^Ds^  cuSEbnolaonroo  6i§«68aioo4  ojceboj-gj  a_j«noo 

■J3.J3000.  alroaoouo  oo-o-ona-o^o  aasaotruo  «po-oaa-  ca^o  a§«saaioo4 
aii&aj^  ajstno  @®jmocy 6^-0  sks©*  si  ajtftftiloai  c8>&flajsm& 

J3di33jtn3(ysiaj.  si  3J6U  a®!.®?  <atoo1oonsjJ  aJOceS'TO  era dco>oceiO(6  orarolg^sl 
aica<fla  aioaaiDsA  oq-q.. oaosn|  jiilroTOiloaoiruoQJsjffl  (tnajsm 

ajanraroiW  siSioic&ocalaorruo  aia®  a-jIalcSofflTJsngatOTO*  <9>oroitmgi> 

ffisnicuaaBoaiom«9<pgj}  ajsmo  ^a-Soo.o. 

aoaaiafUsoo  asn§ojg®oaJo@<6««A  aiAoj^j  ajsnoo  4jooo: 
ju«niac»38C®(ol  fls6nsaj®oaio®cao«5  oic9>aJ.cy  o_ismo  s>&oo.o 
si  i$ajTsr®1<o&  ooocaiozioiJ  arasljysl  ojacS#  aj<a.ai£j  ai&ca/lsji  julanrolo 
aocruoojfi®  <tt)OJ®m  aj$r»®®1<0i  ©©oJAOoalaoaruoainm  aj1ffl1n9e«aien|cu« 
<tno&  aicaoj^  ajamo  olcuooo. 

©<&0§3(0iM©qtI»«ft  (BADgOKoOl©®  @06^69,0  ajo<tijaJ3§6 
ai-d.oao6r$ais><D  *s1.^1<&ai<ftoai1<iA  aiocacttodi  ®aralgjs1ai<a,«e«  oj* 
tu^j  aj<a>aaf)«j&  aa.a-oa3sn§  ju1<3ia>1aaa«\>gaj©ffl  ®ai«m  cusmcowfliai 
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//.] 

ffl«5ajeabooaTi20(YUo(us)ro  oj)®'W(BQJsn§aJ®o>s>  i%®<o&aLjlsl  Aanga4®oaaf& 
<sa.j®l(ol  ajAxi-g^  ojsmo  oroooo.  «ras)o9>  sj®  aiAg-js!  agoMCogjsis 
Qjsnr>  ©©a-onoQjSOJ. 

AsreaidoaaJdaJffl'W  cuaoi.^  cusmo  aroooo.  ®3>s)Aaica> 
ox- cr>o«&  c^cnj^td  ^6u«firo1«®  ojAaijy  siao §<m  o-isroo  @®©jcroais»'. 
®%«>A  ga®  ajAgjjSl  ^slio  oj-ab  xAXLX|fflA0§aeffiaJ6n§o  ax a><e® 
afl.ufflo  a^oila®  <ft>sm<6fflonJs1<ea  ojsmo  a-.ecroa-axajQaxcsa  aflaimo:. — 
aolOTj^ejaflii^cnlcrrao  arudiocDlAorolcBio  o_i®ssuxfl  nooootasmnJ 
ojcft  a»3m«ans)uitBffloOo  Aaooaoifi}  fflajols®  afosacuooJ  6>ca>o§ga® 
-oflaia;  ojsmo  axsooo.  <sas)3>^gH>Asim«a<3  dAfflSiaiaflaooc'aAa® 
<saJo1«3  curaranooea-jcgg)  o«a>o§offlra5rl0&  go©So  ffldajg-jUcebeM  »§ces 
aioai  aiAnjjy  t^raxo® ^pokJoa>'nT!«^  »§<83ajoai  aiAoj.^  ojsmo  Q.0000. 
alcoaomio  0X0-003- <3^0  aasaocvoo  «po. 003-3^0  ®§«s«ojoai  aiAoj-flj 
Q_isnr)o  «p®ooo.  «raoA  gQ3  aJAg-jsl  oja>02n<ai  ojsmo  ox@ooo.  ax<p.o 
ao«n|  cgaA-uloq  ^'ins® aiAcaloJ  alcwaoixo  crxo-oaa-cs^o  uas 
aorroo  „po-oo3-c%o  agADSXJsngoKinoA  ojsmo  ^©ra-oxx-csso  BiaAoiA 
x-ooo(D&  sIxMcri  <8a_io1(di  aiAU-ojaiA  ojsmo  ®o©joxx-<38  dajo<38- 
<Q.aja<o c8ooo»o  tsnj®]<oi  ajogj3»ooa1|  a§<e8xioai  aiAaj.ry  aj«mo  tyooo. 
[©oei  189.]  932-oaosrif  ®tgjca3  25-003-,. 

a^oQaoogji  ^«u®rcn1(!^  ®-ajono  asnggjgaaioaioansog^  ^crrao 
^olfflfflrmo-jlsp  <$®<$  fflc9>o§  6icx|aJoai  dajocfcom  mocfflaaoaes  xispljylai. 
xfloo  aoaxjeil<eo3«jriii^oolctT8o  ojsmo  s)<fto§®w>  ojAoaildi  AoolaaTtrai 

ojoaefoloro  oootaoAaoCffliB^^dS  dai6n§1c9ooal(ai  <s<a,alg-j  aga®OA  noxi- 

oj3cdIao®1cq>o  -ojojasoflEioi  dooddgjagjoi  d<ft>o§<gg2§(aio<9>  Biao'l 
gjo§  rafl(!B.aiaii°Jo  a§<a8  -ai^o  <u®o.  ®3>a  roagjcalaoo-uo  ojirno 

<X«pQ..6b  <08  fflfo 98  j2J(*>o  cy®0. 


[aoej  1 90] . . . si  9>o^|<w»  aarBajm3)ox>ogs<9o«® 

frflcrrao . aansajggsoOjagDcaoioi  oiAoi-aj  ojsmo  .po^oxo^-o 


OTtjA  a)  a  asreDooDcd  si  ^6Uffli®l3jJ  ®cusm  cxismturols®  aJAXijy  cusmo 
jooroOjaxaj. 

^®s)Odg^3<ea^®6  ciic&iiinid  a.qji0a3sfi|  oxo-oaosof 

cilB®  oooOTciiaoi  arc>®1g]s1ajA<08  ai&aj^j  asAoaflioi  oxx.oaosng 
4Ul(8K>n.oaacn)oaJa®  ®cxsm  ajsmcnwlu®  «§®(!&oj1s1  a.aia3ia!i<0»§'li!>3a<|&- 
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iscufflln?  sjffjaicasOOTlaatruoaigffl  ‘»§.-3a«ii6Yi§a.)its)3ta>  @o®  aliases  oja 

xi_aj  ajca  ajsnoo 

arcs*  @qoo  aitag^slojcSj  ^arrilcDoiai  fiiocma'g-^sp  a&ajaroflsii  ai<a, 
oj^j  S)c0i3§(wn  ojtoo  ©jcn.cyooros~. 

. . . . aJC!JY2iOnOi3a..j<OgKD 

@e®So  analog  aD<ftt08  t>i§<fl«ajoa&  Qjtaajjy  aicOitalaJ  ia>r>.fl 

oasnoo  co-®Doo-ajo_,  ax,n-oc!>3sng  ^gcfeifloq  ^roxoij&i  aitOjcaOi!^ 

cUYTOo  ^®!3JOX.OL-t08o  Sr<5ic&  OJA  CL-OOOfll  slfflOaJ  UaJtfl®?  aJoTOo 

®o.paxa.-so:»  QJd3bo93  alfnaotAJo  ca.o-oaa-Q^o  aasaocrvic  jDO.oaa-a^o 

a§<e«ciioo£  ait&xiiy  a-iimo . . si  agjoq 

aociaii  ^sjjoyoO^  cfeoolnri.jA  aj:rofe)  aioai'CYaaii  t8re>tfljyslaj<e)c03  aioft. 
njjaj  aioa>'ail(!ji  GQ-<x-o®3ofi§  jojTTOolofflorrooaJaffl  foo oj «no gr^‘5n'> carafl toft 
«5S)oiAOO0"la3<rooais)<o  oJlolcWDtsaisniTjrooofc  cOjOffifofic&jya&lo^o  c&otyooo. 
rjogjsal^o  izisrexj® 00.13® <mzil  (DSfYsle^o  aka>cij.cy  ajsmo  a.0000. 

[aoai  191.]... . aica.a.-oaosn§  s>«a.t803crnao<ruo 

®-ooa-  a^.oylai)  c0jsm«ee. 

s'!  i$6Uum1ioJcn1araa  (Bc9,o§  sKu^cuoaJ  ajceoaijy  esrrvij 
cn-crJ^Q— sloaliai  •  _ajo«m»ai<2fijus).o  aajg'%  eanruj  oxcrooai-o 
cvftasfl  s'1  aj&cofloi  jjjsssBOoaffioaol  a>6nsoji;!ngr.ajogD<a«><oi  aggn  qoj<bs. 
en|o  ssrruj  cyxoi.co.-o  aiafl®  o&'o.sojciKSaj^  a.®®-aoo  ^slaj)  ssnxy 
a oo-o  cejgfji'osgl  aiacalffllaa-ii)  .poo  ces  ^sIcqj  eanay  ®>o-o  Bi&c&ojceb 
(OSY^lcmfflJ  esnruj  jdOjo.o  srasicft.  ($<surcY®lffli  a&og 

«-u®§->n§o  ssiruj  a^sox-ai  a?1njy<ai  msrfeaj^ocii:@e9ff'(ai  ®agoj<s9 

&9©<ocyio  aioebcaDai . . . cana.<orarafl<t&  oic&og  aaijpojacYi'  oj<9> 

Aliy  SSITYJJ  oroqjOJ.tQS  SSnfUJ  «p-*8  (9(03)1  a-aJ0<98  ®Offl] 

04-0^8  qjtnoi-'lScfclgSilJSj  OJ^xOB  «c9.0§(8W)  OJt3>0!.n«ji  CY13£gg 

QjiflbcUjy  nosT  joa.no  ojo. 

ajosJocofldiCYilcnao  <a.onls<9e3^<X8>1  ©cabos'l<ee:gooj®(o  ojspI 
«oj§1  ffl3Y)g1«s9or>.'ro]as  j\&6.asm^  ojiOilcaHo^  «j)snSajoo«a®a§o 
.©<a>osl«es:&oai.6)<a  a«@c®o  earruj  joxooO-ces 
asfleuj  4n-«0S  floii  jo.o.  ®iO)A®xjA  joci.oooo-«ea  csxxi  .n-<6® 

'  jaa^o  ja®ooooi^a  ajsroo  axa®oo< 
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fflm§<B«bo§a2Tt«jJ  (srasns  <?><s®3§  qjoxoi  <8rc>aeo>;ysro&ie)(o  <s<fibO§ 
(fflasrauloJ  cmaiaemy'  culoflca'W  cms)©o<jjoo<6«>o§  ©ai§).2,'|  aaigl 
Q3)0<e3<rn®!as'  ©moga-jsp  aaTSoognsnoaiogDoasoi  ogg.  <sa_i(5  ®oo.  ®as 
aowo  jiO-acw-  ajsxo  t&sjo  olg^lffltaasnfcrnojloo  aecru}  @ooo. 

. . (Baj<fl8  ■TOACBtjA  0^)000. c08  <Soj<?i  .£-<68  jaJi^o  jiS~, 

®$<9>.aJ;£>o  00.0.  00.®®. ,68  ^sloo  ajStDo  cuSaJaxS)^. 

si  ®*a§ooD«jJ  ^smrajo  <&&«mil3^o  co;pojyl<oemo. 

®1to  6)'oio§.>.i3>  a6nga-imsDoOJjg)»9s<^i  a^,ajfflos)<6«osn|  gescugo 
cn_o— «ee  00p°cLpffci'3n^  ssmy  ®@oo  <es  06n\jg  «p-cra  .qji&o  ®, 

(3KS<9s  Q-®®0a-c63  c&je.fl.Uirr  o  cn3qj®0-<88  sTsUffll  <6>3  tTlffiiflOO po  ®<6b0^1- 

<6®gigr®o  ajflsisioajsro)  aj<9j<68  gsogcoo  c&aflajsnoo  Q-@oo,. 

I'aoat  ^ociio-.J  <sta>5n§  o&cn-o.  sragjcol  .mro. 
aloojyioi^oifijroflai  osjdot)  aaigcu^oaiogstacffliaolcnan  ^cOsrcn® 
a-flsp  cjoxai  aic&og  ©u|xioa&  aoaocajTn  oo3:fl,aa3<6s  oispljyl&ianoa 
fflOG-n^noaeaooal.sdcolcnao  ojano  siADgmmajijgji  ai<a><sn®3  afcoo'WIgd 
a.jo<6<3am  cnocfliaaooM^os  ©<a>o§ ot®®3<&,  si  QalioJcTolcrrao  ofl oj<o 
oj  (ruoJ3adlce>3ra1<a)o  aosoiaicri  tfcaoaofc  siagoo?  aflcjyssauOTaaOo 
a§c6«  au^o  Q.000. 

ifflrag^colaooMo  a§<68  lusmo  ®oo.  ju^o  0000. 


C  V.R.  Doc.  CXLV. 

aOf$<&  susfiaoo  aojosaj". 

j^dSOT)  362.  932-oao6n§° 

»ogj  245.  alcroo  3U.OOO-. 

aicQ.o.oa-Offl'i^  alroaoorvo  coo-ooo-  areoaiaig-p  ffl®n§a-j®2Do 
aj3^<aosjloJ  ®£j(Tn  .gjaiokDiais'loJ  <*s1a£)oc68  cn-o.oaomf  oTl@m^- 
aA^a  6)<ui oefl<e>s 040  ssAOfg-joc^  ajc9><e«  aicft^aiAc^o  afla^o 

aAoj^eea  oi3sys);0jys)s)o  njaDcOcaeo  Qjfflfflo<6«  aonsxog^fflwiai  qj<6x68o 
QJ6^jfcB®s<e«®®o<a<(<afl<!>i  ®-<oJ  ot^j  fflcngo  BK>a^jljy.oai 

ajiolsauoai  o.e0jo§(Biro  ai*<efflo^s1  ©ax^aiA  ^®fflio9g|j.aj«ai<ee 

<a>sro«e$. 
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BiacOJSJg-JS’  ffl6ftSQJggDoOJOg)t0Cffii  (jijdj(!>fo1c8jg1(S&  <§>0331  aJOgo 
aiA«e«  a4ca.a-,oaosn§  .^aMl.aa  fi<&o§g-jociii  tagp-iy  ait&a!^  aTIg® 
@Q.®oo-ajaot^o  si  ^altse  sinrx d  onoO'Ooo-ruoa^o  ®ajo&1*so  ®<9>o- 
§jyoai  aic&ojjy  sicio^  ca.o®oo  n_ioo^o  tsrzs®*  ailgrpo  sno^o^os 
altfeOJ;^  5)tt5gJJ  «p(3J0OOO-aJO  si  o9S  -pO-O®  .p-a_iaf|CO  OCn<B& 
^OjQOO  a-JO. 

BKSffltft  o.i'ijIc'S  2.Cos}£l_(  §  eioool  tocro„pboo-aJOT3l<bi  eifflcacn 
c&®1  QjaiOTwItalc^  <0asn§<g>n3i1  aja><0«  S)<£bo§.stm  ajlgis  ®o.#a.-ouo 
«ca.oo*-o  si  <08  tu&flC'3s>nrxaS  ®o«p.cuo  a-Si^.o  ®a  s>cn<d  ®®«pcn--njo 

co.ff~-o  aolossl  ffloooi  .xs® nno^oQj.cro . ...•gjcurafof)  «#io.coo<o&  rojooi 

s><0s§1oJtjs1  ajs)a<0aro^j0o  qj<0)<08  qj'a><oXi&£j  joi^o  aicxaiaicro-crfl<95n 
jutg)0  «po.<08  QcrxoJ  a.. ojo  aj1ai<08  oilei  ^§1ao  ®cr><oi  jcQj®<riaJ.aJo 

O.G~ClC&. 

qjI^o  aflejiajjO  iaraoo rojyffiff)og^aj1a3<08o  <0is1<aOo<oa  s><a>o§ 
jy3T&  <BK>Tra-nj)oocnJCTioj:/ao  aoa-ii&jljeotarnicrToo  oiizn&'^ggD  <a>sm,ea  <s<&®. 
gtrri  aj1ooocQ)c9:S)o-j<ti3ffioOo  ojcorsimloi  crjlcrrao  »<&:>% rarwoioea  5)<ao§(oro) 
j3j^,o  a.rf(inocuO«o-<08o  slasocri  ai c®o  ago A  cn-«p- 00360$  aJ>mo  ofccgpfel&J 
ai<&cd,{&  6)or><!daj(0j<0«  ffl<a>o§g!)®  arSWl  ffi'olg^  -aj(d»>o  crx^sOXCD— <080 
mA  ^loffoai  cucoo  affjOoa-il-Qj  _oj *jo  a. jDa2cticti.®-o  <lj«®t!J)(o1  080*00 
roooai  cfeagrapoai  ojcoo  ca.o..o20sn§  a?l,r>  asoavo  ojo©  ao®aia.1<9©(o 

odIctoo  s)ca>o§(imn(3)OA  -oiogjo  jacAco-ooo... . slcoiooi  oicoo  oq-^j-o 

cioan§  o_i«T5o  *ogp &1.£y-u*cu1<a&  ®<aasfs  oi*  roltaol  gB«Bg-j 

jiOcyCticy-o  Hr®©*  slcfflooi  olCOo  afflOoaul^Qj  .alig)0 
Q-OCD-qjCliqj-0  W®©*  Cllloa^o  OjIfiKg^o  ®?>n©!0  ^©©OgaJAilcO.Wo 

©&0§fflTCO  -Ol(g)0  . . ..Jlli&o  jdO-OS  6><X)i8& 

o-ajo  ®3>*  oj1ejj^§1m  ©oaoi  <u©j©  ore  cro-ojo  si  juigjo  ,p0.ce« 
aje/lc®  flcog^  s2S<®35p1-®  sr®©*  <ua/le©  ©oog^  o-js^ai^-ajo  cm. 

imas>  tQrmeii  ©cog j  «co®ai®<u-ajb  a.. 

[ao@i  a.®jcro]...oo-  «®s«98o@  oitacolsd  ®-<ai  ja. 

ojIoto  <o>ai-jnr>  aijy  ©cnoi  g_j©©o  OJ|juoffl1ij_j<a>o®a4ao(Jaicoo  ajjjyocf) 
®<9>0§<W3)  aioloaaoeigysl  cwajsm  ^-<08  oocolajsmo  OJ®oo-tuS»1-*8 
(o-ismo  «pja®®0jis»,o.n9i^ooco1  -p-,88  ®rpt^  o-ajo  ailej<08  ^)§1o® 
ai®J0®®.o4O  ®, 
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U-] 

®r<ss)c9>  ailgraa^aflc^o  oaJ3&il  <&so  oiftof  flnroajiacanejo  ajsisiocss 
'giQffl^t^o  oj<acaflajo  ailcego  m1si«0  (sraafflio  jyafflo  njaflcocMo  ojsmo 
S)c9j3§®i3)  ai<a.<nilaj0  0JS).gj$!HB>§cd3fflg&  ax 8>M  ®-oJ-cp.<TOai5mai;^  qja 
oalajo  jOjsI  cjr&xai&Sj  sjcnoJ  (9a3®-cuo  cnosba£ral-(aJ  o-jsrara'ol  isia^fflo 
(MfflCti  cOjS.OTTgfflSoi  QJOSo  ojlOeSfflaSjo  SXDDg^sloi^a  ®3>fiJg-J 

a-jojofrol  ax-njo  onopjp.cra  ff>ta:O§p_joaiaJs9)i08  airolcsaDoe]  fflcfto §<mw 

njsltos  c^ftno?!  mcndb  tnOo  ■®?5)Cffl'1iO(3yt»l . aJs1af!c/8_i;D®oc/g)  <sraco 

otnai  (D3cx»a2i . rai&ixislcoJo  n-jalacrrso . .....ail  assa 

aiojo  (gjo.uwsl  ca-Piojgisl  6icO>o§(DW5 . ai»l  aoejg-jsl^roo? 

sxrxai  §>cy0os>o . {o^jlaolojofrooii  ojiracnseoi  sa-iolai  sraauei 

g_|£pa^o  -aicDJtfiesajo  ositacnajiDlcc^o  (g-pjwfofl  cn_-(oi  ^glao9oo§®T3) 
ojroloa»oejgj|sl<oa  non®?  jioo«ji®®.Qjo  ®6©*. 

dn.i  olffl^  ta,03moslc£^o  (mcftsplayo  <s<B>3&}tyd3$o  'g_|ai®irol  ax-<J$  ^§1 
S)c8si3§fflw)  ai<ol(B®3aigjsl  rcwJ  ais-'O^aiOQL-a-io  ©sox  ®3>a<a,  omiai- 
afl^tiarolg-j  <Bcu<i>  ©j-ejlcri  ffaJipKsi  g-jaisMl  ^Q-.ejo  ^sl  acng^ 
a.fl<ol[yocii  oc&of am  aiulffloai^sl  aoodJ  CQ.9®j®ai®.cuo 


CV.  iL.  Doc.  CXLVI. 

aogfci  suS&rao  a^osc^". 

.ajiassm  cwcnjA  30  2.  983-oaosng? 

®3SJ  03CT3J&  230.  -a/lffSBaOCYVo. 

(0^1  <ooa>8>wo-..ahco-cn--oaosir§  (Biaaisrnl. 
aosaj&fUnrDCQliaJ  n_i3>co)®<ei0§  acuglarilrowirolcro  ®juaJ(&a&ao& 
(Sieoljysl  aic9)<fis  ao®aiail<i90:B  asreajgaffiooiagDtSofflJ  igsJK^ajlsl  trolaao- 
jjjai  ojcQj  a_ismo  6><9)0§®rc»  ajc&ces  agjosaj. 

majsml  aocroo  ®j- 3aa--ffl3  ecu  ail  <«f»®  aJ3>cffi>t8.fto§  aaiglcttl® 

(gfiacrn  s^uai&aaocei  «ra<ol(ysls)ca>o.§gjoa&  (wlamajucrJ  sra>&o«3 

tfoSKjraaggyai  mcoo  Aafla-ismo  a-So-*®  s>ca>o§cim»  -aii^o  j>ooo. 
.pca-ocra-  si  aic&css  si  crnoai  qjoto  o-iimo  jiQ.®-aa  «<a>o§«nro  jm&o 
®oo.  (Biaaift  ajart3o-03_®®-c«e  jaTiaiaj  J3j0o  ^Soo. 

sagjG'slaoiruo  ,j>- ooo-  si.  aic8>«es  Knlacso juai  ®agioao 

j2ja,©ai  0®^jgjaJ  qjcoo  ajailajsmo  axs>®-<e®  G)#>o§m>  -aiig>«  ^®0O. 
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©j.ooa-  si  ojo&cee  sloaocri  01 c/so  n-i«Y)o  ®oo.e9a  6)c&o§«jk»  .migjo  o_ooo, 
cri-oo®-  si  aitflscse  sloaoni  aic®o  Aeilajsmo  cy®@-.ee  jh@>o  oi.@oo. 
tBOiA  si  aotvuo  caejltusmo  rf9@o.cS®  -aflaio-j  ju^o  <?ooo. 
stijaJsmlaotruo  cgcnsA  aagjoalaonroo  cue)©  S)<ei0§<mm  jjjIojqj  ju^o 
aj@oo-.e9  ajsmo  a-rfo.®. 

C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CXLVII. 

aa%3>  a.jflgcno  o®dsqj“. 

rf^rasrn  OooojA  362.  933-0ffl05n§“ 

aoei  axrud  235.  <e>arf)  1 6 -ocia-. 

(OTj’lfflOizsj.ajaJ'o. 

aJca.cix-oaosn|  t&onrflmocruo  rfaro-oc©-  (8K>crue.icnjsp  cjcuroitnlsA 
®<e>o§6>aip  c&ogaajg  aOofflg-^g  aicftcsso  t03isisai!,^i§<0eO.E&  Broffll-cylgo 
.ffl«03O§«eaom  ai.a<e9o  ai*  ai_£y  oJt95<H>1<o?i  co-ax-o»osn§  -a/W  ujoto 
also  ascsenol.oolajfflaoDsir^o  ajo9„eao  a^mlo®  t&smcoe. 

colefl^A  jjj1oo^«)S  cusses®  orsoao  gBSsuisl  cgolamajlmspois)© 
S)aig1a»  ffid&ogcQflcA  wooo&ooo  .tnlafo  aj.fc.ee  sifcaaoioai  ai<a 

ai.34  ojwno  rfi@ooo.cA  ca.a.-oaoenf  alcnmocroo  0.0.-000-  qcncA  tfctsfcs<fc 
aooruo  oqlo-ooo-  aino  a§csa  .fcejlcusfno  rfa-a.<x>-rf-o  aolesol  <0is1gjj1su 
<a1sg-^ojsroo  o.®croa4.o  orflsin§6Aju1oot^fflS  aiss>m  ®Boogsffi  tmsai^i^A 
oolcnao  ggsotn^l  cjoIskjkbo^spojs)©  ^joIskjkbcxjjp  ^«dcA  -ajo&ioa-cyffll  ajsnol. 
•flo.CBsjs  ajlpoosajora  c&oaicA  a.i(fc<eeo  angraxal  saiga,  o  ffit&oraam  ai.fc.eeo 
oj.aaj.ey  <fcej1o_ismo  rfca.a.cro®j-o  aJs1srtJKJ>oq  ruooeQan  casrau^go 
a-ilSfi  ao-0j-.ee  c0j6rcasa^§c9ooA<08  aooCo  acrra.ee  goserespl  ©rcroloo^o 
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S)  S)  Ol  cSSgglo  ©raa§o_J$PCQJo  £|QJOOQa.)9)0!!Jo  c0jO(d1<8c0OO§o  a-Jloa.1ggo 

fflsn§aj^oa-jo©«05(o5  @-sjo  aa_cn--oao6n§  eftocmafltaaocruo  qraffli 
aonroo  e&wjoica  a_j(mto(Y&  a.cya.@o-af!rao  srijislaotYOo  at©  o  (Memo 
ai-ds  e&roraca  Qqraacii  a.@©ja.®o-  ro)<oooo^A  a^SRaaslaji^gjo  aie&«pa 
cucQj  colossi  o-jraYEBCtJ  aiooo-  or? )«arf)  sq?>  aiAjys)  ovjcyoo  crimes  eOiraroA 
oqraroai  a.©->@Q-0®. 


.ajrasro  ooodjiJ  I.  9‘34-omosrt§0 

ffloea  cnauii  61.  (sascnoo-uo  a.®j.oaa-. 


Oo]|j  o_iiflba!.|u. 

aJEf>eo)s@®  ®<ao§  ©a.i=jl<eecroralcra  megsjjyaJ  aoraroosnsg-jlaa 
©a»  -waugjo  ajos«rmo«05ncHjl(olceeonr)@.  fliaajira'lao  earaapocog^ss,) 

aein@o.i@®uaio^<awQAo  eaorarali&g-jgg)  aaignjjnraoaiogiiflGC'io  ass 
ODOoffloaorao  goDS3  ojio3o  (sracgjgjffloraraoisngg.psa.  ajocQ^Tnra'lazig£no 

©S3  ffiouaj  ©juog(BKn<ooon^o  affirm)  srara-ajj  crOsocna  oJiraraKsflaas- 
<aos«no.  (Scao§«5c9)g®  ©Aogotoo  sK&e'lijQiocoflp  roli&gjpooarm  ©(Ojysnfl 
<&Oocee  ®aif5n§anraVrc>  a-000-OL.isrno  a-isn-fiafl-aJOfflla^  ea3fflffi.ig2jg^ai 

aioso  goag-joOo  anaisnr)  aijy  aiAcs/ldl  ©t&ogjyltoociraoaocugpno . . 

. ,.snio§1jy)si,cs^©s  ojooIsA  ©ai§.  cxiaojoejisycaioroo  ojemajo 

©jftofgjpiflosmo.  alno^oi  egsugaao  a$oqraoo§>«!>  cgajgrao  ©a®,  asrte 
oJ^®oaao@c9®<oJ  Qilpjoiocal  ajlfiismsirofflOQ'Wooo)  a  lea  oi)3.«m/l©<fls)0§. 
gj1(09(OT3)=99a)|^rio  raamjylga®^’  ajositsmcaiesacra.  asoioo  offlsre<ao(oi 
TOrolcoio  cseS)0g^o  @s>s  ara  ©-ajqeaooso  <osn§  ©.ojoW  easBaj0^j|<sflO- 
o<efeo  si®(D)oa)gjs)c(^o  <8s)sms) cSQtfgjcmcsflm  era  a-flggoos  aocroo 

cn_o.aJiiT)o  aflrao  aoffiai&fle&xo  ^ajgjgo  (©acnjai^fp  cgojgggo  grj®  aiea 

ajl&sm^crnralaa  aocBraaicri  aocuffiosnigjpgg.sofflcQJo  oJOsiraaxKJeeacna. 
HidajffloJo  ^fflsco^o  ©anf  ©jucflmi  cOaSKUj.^gcaooofflrocoio  (Siojeso)  aacucefo. 
®^8dls^0  S2*  alca>  »ra  o_i)ag.te«  oooroo  ©.rain® 

0^o-qj6mo  aflraajo  aosroaicri  aocrooefBaj)aa  csao  e>juqae>op^ 
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II.] 

a®§j*&”l«&  (Bjojoqo  sic&agsyl^smo,  fflomajjgo 

aio^oearaiffiOTioQo  ajD^cafl  isiacffl^  aamflaa&o  rnlaocrjc  ajmsjroTlaQajtMsrno. 

sjjiiae^l  aostfiaiai  <r^sgj"rci  a?ls)§^®fl  afl§  ag)oro  mfliroajsa  - 
®oa»  aolg, 

C.  Y,  R.  Doc.  CL. 

j^rasro  aocaiA  32.  934-oaosnf“. 

t&auarar®  .aad^o  s><&>ot>r&  aacsaifijWffl  aj.a^  ojiosrw^  ajjjjgnln^ 
ojgpno  (ffiaaflsaOTD  ajogicfii&aoaBcaJo  aOdsunlg^  cftcaitowDfli  (Scfliog 
o\)_ioa5l<mffla<e«aiortJ  (sraaflas  a^osm^acQJoOa  ©aafls  nffl.ajcat.gj  gjt&oro 
araflaa  goailas  a®?®!  ojcinaaoJ  gsom  aj(M»6rmtgQ  aoaminaoaocQJo 
fflKxaflaa  ®<«)aj^ao  siftswraiOBca^o  gss  s»cffl.aj  ®acii<as  ®aisn§am  a_aj- 
aiaflerao  gaaflscra  ao&afOTBOTas^aOo.  cScfcog  cYUJoaolaoaoraofijsoao 
cnaaj)cyaa<e«  sj-oj&iaflg  cusmo  235513  «><&a§«>TO>cQ>t&cfi;ei  aaiamo.  <n_®- 
ogioaosng  aerates  c&cmgggo  imsOTlsA  &Oo®g_j§  ©aasuBgiDejo  ocmd&io 
ffljDQjcy  (oasnsa^pjc^o  sraacr^rooaaio  aiceb<es  ae9,o§<!i<a®6n§crr>  ssacu- 
slcaoa^ajajo  afl<sol  o-iasnglgjOTao  <3)100002)1(0 o  /usnoo  t&rarrotft 
n^DO'inlaJQjgYiaaDaa  ojsmo  oa.®.ag)oaosn§  -a/lsireaonroo 
t9,<afoseaiaonroo  cum®  aatruaaaarra<98  (osnsao&flcoamsSKSKgq  cum-io  aflctno 
(aanjsmjyslacacaga  <u«r>o  alan-ajoi  cro5yaool<a>acj2j.e<DOORflfflS  ojooIk^ 
aanrvo  amaqo  ®aj5rr)jysl  ata>a§g_}aoOce>ca)o  ffiaioino.  go®  sracucrais 
a®ajao  (Baicao®!  njaesfl-ajj  a^sKSTOooqacfcoajlaej  (Bca>Oojyl^  ®aaj<ao 
cs^o  aajsrno.  a®crao  gogjslcse  afl cn-®j-o®<3)  tfeosaacroo  .p^-ara-  toil®? 
ajsawrcflcojsl  crflorasioj^mlcr)  oja/lc©  aaaajjfgaa)  <a>6ro<ea  O0aa,®«6aao®5 
ao«irB)06nsaJ 

[ggeJjo  AlOgJa,1’]. 

C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CLI. 

ao§g^  ajajooo  oJta>. 

.ajrasm  oooojA  362.  935.aa>06n§o 

aoai  cnnuft  348.  ^oml  1 1  -ocra-. 

oJoo-®-oaosnf  ti^fflgaOTl  aacruo 
cusrfktooes  aansw  ajaacoo  gQOOTqcna  dicftM  oanroacnj  <o?lglj3a& 
ag-jo  6)ta>cmt9>ajo  acnfflcaaejc^o  aaisreLo^  aAp^gySai  (2-}te«>o|  sic«.o. 
otbIotA  ucooaflcsoo  cnaococoo  a®y(ofloai  <ms1<«9  <6K»<a>gijg«Sb,  ;  ' 
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aisc&fflcee  soosvd  <uog«2>o  gooflSBcno  ojt&ces  ®oo-  fflKsrs'ocn.j 
roildgjoai  fulocfleosj  (6^03=®®  <ssot®<?>  qjoso  ^dq..  rajoioo  oojsIcq^o 
mo e;  <®aioo  ft&cvsi&a^o  j>sb-  goeJon  ama®J0A.\«^o  sSiO-il  ai<o,<fla  mocr^q 
-0)^040  ffiajonsl^  si^ogjyonJ  a-flocooos  6)<o.>o  oral  sol  (scooailcsna 
aJcn_®-oaasrY|  o^o§o.to1  raonroo  ja^-ooo-  (roaioaf|<o.>0(o'liTOo  ffloartnaiai 
.ajgjogiaJ  04)$  coil  <m  oruoaoaoo  ca.  o.,n-ocra-  eOjcO©or/>wTO  »£Mtsr3)(f>n.i03o 
ac0jO§ty0ar2>  s.o_j0  o<.o>aro*ojo  ameraioojcajmoraflsj  aicCboijjj  ggp.ioo 
OJOsb-oaJldA  £§«i  .co-orra-  ogjtfrafl  mrag^  o-is1<aa  ggp.ioo  .nQsb-a^o  or?l<0n) 
cgaiOo  olcq— 0  sirfjjOfgjoai  a_i']o<8S)0|  ntOjOsmalwH  (K/ioaflcBoo  slcraoni 
O^finlffl)  OTJOCOmo  .p. 

C.  v.  R.  Doc.  cm. 

^ireisro  cnciaiA  1.  935-oaosn§“ 

6ioei  conaii  85.  com  J  3-ockk 

aol|u. 

ju1oa»3a$<9%ml<roo  „na_oo-  cnoaucaota  oJooruaimg^A  aJ0g,cn>- 
(ortfloi  ffiajocfcorrxoflas  a.000-  cusmo  cO;cg.(la&  6ite-o§(mm(m<ooir»o.  (HKsoq) 
®1oa  ml^^lpjaftai  6b§^<a®<0®a!oYio  s)i&o§<w»®.1.iy  oJo.Qwflgl&JoetSBl- 
atoaos^ce.'cgio  aaisroo.  fflcaocmolcs^ti  o.ialoee  o..ios<ffi®»l®pj<e8  ®3fo1 
a4)§(y1e6saD®Tm  ajsmo  sicfbof  (mroajgjoo'agjafra  ffidfcSj.  Ot&ogflKnaiijy 
ajsnooKslcw  c&5me0So  e«a>!po6>ca,osn§  gomlcojo  iuo§o®(Wjflni3  <3K>iols)a»§gj1- 
c8aono®1cY!)  r^ooo-  .oj^o  t§‘Scfl3as1g|ls.i  aicSjoalffiimloTDo  ffisrolcalgjsl.. 
<**>0,08  qjaqj^  aii&oaflffllnilcnao  ©|o  roioamol^os)®  m.a.o^araaa'^f - 
<0jcqo  aojOTio.  ^.soo^o  ffi-Aioeil  oico-®.offl06(i|  coraaooroo  ^)0--ooa- 
aofflrmjcri  trysajoa  otfloggWlaflg  0.4)013  fln1roo.jaara9!»j  m)sj. 

[^AJjo  -AlOgjffi0] 

C.  v.  R.  Doc.  CLIII. 

or>§|(?>  ffljajcno  ojgosaj0. 

-ajmero  maui  36  2.  .  935-.oao60fu 

aofij  rncmi.  204.  .  '  ffl<S)(0o  26-000-. 

QJS<eira®os)cr4o  aic9>  nq&flaasymaJai  <soo<s<o  a.os<08  ffiajoc&onm 
CYoaoQjciiffiajflfts  a_is  ®gjC/a1<s<0«an§o  <g_)<0>0(o@rof)a3  oojolocolt&O'tflcHJo 
aoarooiai  -oigj^jcri  s>jqjo«jJ gjs1.ee  a^rafl®  <a,6ro<0e. 
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//•] 

fflosooilraosals^  aTlftS(gKslca;ssQj&  .^.js^s  a^oatysoa®)  §did1c9s- 
onoaimas  ojlcBrafijilocyo  a®?®  srafcflaaaig^o  (^oQfflc&flramqo  ©juajp. 
~yjS)'a>08g.«mo.  (uwraoffldjgfi.nn^jajaae.i  <aoejo©<m  ojstss  oajoi&ooflj) 
&S&  aoscailaoi)  o_is<£>g  cojoaosm®  g2®cimttJ6>(0©.«>06n§  ®a§<fl8flfflg^'a 
tyocaulimaio  ©-aiogp.^  fflcfcog&sroo.  aoscojlaiofflloi  cus.68<saJ0cnflsj 
(Sajoomaiaro  a-io&aMsralsii  sisaiA  aiowfa  ooossxdkb  t^mo  <a>sn§  ^jooafl- 

fflr®Q4o  ajii^(l-o,iaAaaaovno.  afl<ffi®Y®lcajo  siaaDffiajoc&a-joaggi  ^oml- 
aaaj^oo.oaiaoffio  cnocmaiffloitBceao  aiyi^jleioJlas  .ai(g>o  <a>ggoal.cyo©.® 
o_iool©<a®06n§  aJScse  c^offlg-jsoa®  ^moroai©!D©ce<DOsn§ 
(ooOi!]<matzd)  jtoo-  (oooalcss  istcx&o  a.jloo^lrojfflt^aocsJl^  ©-aiaul-g^ 
©cEboaasroo.  afl«B(8Ti»l<9ooot5  Asnso  ag^mlafloq  <3>aoa<fegg5>  a^sm 
a^oag-jsoata  garocrnaimas  i&snso  <boj«o  aPmasialtesoraioee  ac&ogggg 
a^oga6^.  aflsBiDnslcanofflA  <a,sn§o  jiioocnlcfflo^o  ©<a>®n  gogaoffliro 
§B®crra  ojoia-iaaSoEwi  a.i1os'cysofflia>  ^(03cmai«aas  ©3xafof)<sa_ioffl&j 
(xilooxylffirmajo  ©  jaicgfl-g^atejOg&smo. 

-ai<g>o  *g.\oa1ca©aaraa  gos  (oansoa  ra-icum-ioe®  csHaa jul^jsao 
a-fioajysoarai  gDiranmaiffla'offl.flciosni  ®j-  tDoc/cn<8«<saffl&  <aoo3l<e« 

sr&i&o  ailoo.£yl(mDxi{o  a jucgjl^atftos&sroo-  ajlmrotmlco^o  (sracYBSSOCoajo 
aaaaj*  a_iaos</>8  a-Poa^  ojo &a»©Kifl(cft  ©juajoa®  am  <uslcx!)l<$ 
ai-cy  asn^fflojooaaimas  ai&mo  si  ojAgysl  ajiioap-ajaAQaa mo- 
aflmfronlcs^o  onsaoseocciajo  aggaii?)  ajogooxurolioi  ©jxicto  ajoggn)  agl 
^ffiajoouxwlrta  ciQ_-  tSiaflm'iatBaia?  ao-cra-  <&pjloi>aa  srac&o  caxDo<<j)fflot9jsr>§ 
ttnlgljl^ai&oaasrDo.  aJogcffl(W3>l©2>  tsajoapcalrai  q.jSc6q  cugroocolgo 

juffirorooian^o  ©g@,cUoM  (BsacnosilBaJoi  aasnsailtaJ  ®aai®l©s  wan® 
(SajD<a>i«5«n§©iBn(aJ  Q.na®jrofl<asccyo  sieragn, 

airoaaaofrailfflo  raflmcno  aqggltss  wacnrraxoojo!)  aargeaM  (sraaicss 
acuao  culmcm®!  gna^mlffii  aj!®aSocKJfl®o«»lcrr>  tuslces  «raaj<e«(©©cro 
©t&ofggg  (8raf<eecu@  aolsjo  aJsroc^o  a-ioo1©»eooas6mo. 

C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CUV. 

jajmsrD  ooooji)?  935-oao6ng“ 

aicn-®-offlosn§  aaaiAoc/alaocruo  ^o.oce-  aicm  axlglo®  aJca>i<y. 
gnsg-joOo  fflc&D3>l®<s«0£;  afljuo®!^  tt^cnoaso  ojoCooSoo®©®  ®od. 
su®lt9®rotroo9®ug^a  aflc/aioifLgji  ©oia&lgooijg  Qmd&aa-ietit}  th&o&lismo^ 
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[Vdt. 

(8raa»<fiacna.  ai®  cuo&om  cu<fi>a2f)ffi?cnlcrrao  a.ooo~  <@cuo 

acoaaflciseKrfco  Qjoolss?  s)<a.o§®  o-soqc/^lgl  ai06BElfflc9®o@eg.t8>cs^o 
aojsmo.  fficooaRcBoi  goacr^eilaci&o  cuoriloi  Q&ogga®  israaflffisaolcrKio 

StSbOylfficeoo^  cr^^auojbailaaio  n_iotfl<oi  gDact^eilmaio  <BTC»g3.®6)anD 
«5<fl>0sn|sijucra  s)*o§«a®6fns)acrao  ®aau;3^1ffl1<fl®crro.  <BKKtnlcim<^io 

arilsacwo  aKScSol  ®aa»<as><^o  acuamo  a®crrao  geceoocjgo  s^ogl)  a2>aa.®-o 
a3sn§  aassaooroo  a.cy.oc»-  aoamcuai  0^6^500  ara\«§$®!ang  a(})crta 
OTlrooiaaaaoQ)  cols. 

sjcualgfflOQDonaa  alaicroo  (osniOsssBSpl  aaraloogo  ac&og-pcrao 
aaa  ojsnoo  ac&ospla^og  aJOceaom  aoo«karoim<,e«  SS®  ajlitno  <&sro<ae  <&6n§ 
Qj«mo  ffl<a>o§«JKS)O0o9(Doci)o  acusmo.  (©cmcajAfflOcmao  aorroo  j}«p-  (@a_io 
afltno  CTAogcesismo.  (sroflrDesi  ggailsirra  «#i®-  caejlcBJcri  cusroo  6)<a>o§fflrc»- 
a»o8aafra.  ac/anaio  sraoflas  ajo^ono  noogarnioea  casnicoa  c&sn§  s)o&o§- 
ffiraicQ)»903!jo  fflQjsmo.  ©_aiffiffi,o§ffl!m<9a  a<9,o$pla<fl©o|j  ojo«sscrr)  ooog- 
<sm>£@  slojcroo  gossraan  marolcojo  a<aogjpcrco  aojsn|cro  o_i«mo  tamco® 
e9.60|  ftbQS  S)£,0§m>CQ)&>CQ>o  aaismo, 

C  y.  R.  Doc.  CLV. 

.aj<TO5ro  ooaaj*  1.  U:16.oodmi§0 

aaej  axaiii  117.  tOjcnfl  Sl-oaa-. 

crioo-aD-oaosn|  cftomlaarroo  oa— oaa- 
cvflglaa  ojd&iig-j. 

imaanajg^sp  asmoj^oajogg<e®iai  roaicusl  aoWltai  ^aol 
aiga^sDg  ©ajgarorola®  ailo^o|  aioo^asaja-jogaffi  aiga^oog  ©aigcro 
rtrilaao  onsejg^sPcM  cus<ea  c9,6raejooq<>  sjuwkd&jq^o  gac^fflo  ©aj<mcraj- 
asaso  Qi§ffi«s>o§  ©oj^croroflaao  ®rasa><t&  < a, sag  eboila-imo  ®oqjo-o 
<$a<fcas1ggla]  ^imjcacfflloZoolcrrao  ^ain_i7cnaoQ2)l|  ®ecmajg^g> 

(TOdiocclAo^^oonJaicao  s)<ao§ga3>  ffic&og  aojcoo  <tnlg^'l^s)o0>ogg.6rr)o. 
ggsojca  tusrofflrrolcra  o_!<9>-oo  asn@o_i^®oQJ0@o9®dla(m0Qo  taoc^o  a>?lgLp.g^ 
ojstoo  aio«i>  afls®ro^®aj|j^no  ®3<B)o©o«e8  a®£(sfl  «raa3).aJI=jo  a  eng.  gerol 
cng^o  <9.0^0  Q-lSIDo  (5)165^  aJOsmL^ffloaoa&sroo. 

n-ol0§^  aJca-mo-oaosng  <a.arrflao(TUo  ca--oci&-  ao®<o)aia&  (rysrycra. 
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C.V.R.  Doc.  CLVI. 

-n£<osm  cocaitk  1.  936-oaoanf0 

ctb ca. an -oaiosfq  mzslaocruo  .p®-oc»- 
oolglaa  csojgij. 

c&aQj<wjfl<3&  o-iosono  fflnjoajTtioltsaorD  aJoOo<a®oocMo  n_;aa1  AfoicMio 
laraffllraljyslcTO  o_is,'r>al©gjcrrao  ijojaJO  aagjcrrao  crvaajggacrio  crucicDano 
ag)^«3)1aiiJB.  BKjcfflrolna  croococno  aioOo^sOoroaiiejtsa  a.ooo-  (gjajocs^o 
(tfrafflloaljysnQjiacas  ®jooo-  caejlaainao  cn^sgjog^cr&o  o-joolrai  ©t&ofggB 
ojoqc«1§T  cjjosffBls)£e®o§§.<a>ccyo  acusmo.gDoflaa  rooaoruo  &£jo  &6n§otaoq)o 

fflraragg . aios5r3l5)ceoogg.raw)<floaj^o  a^ayc^ara  ag)£<ml  maco). 

^Isjo  &sn§.  gaaoogi^o  ©jaiogjl  aomroosrscA  aorarosereoffl  aolngg’coil 
qj1|  a$)crra  <afl<v>ajg&ao<&  oolg- 

c.  v.  R.  Doc-  CLVII. 

nr?l§ajca,g^u.  937-0flsoar<§0 

a Joa^o  XXXII.  juIsisoo  2 1  _ocra-. 

aiaa.®-oaosn§  -oji'lsssaocruo  a.j>-cx»-  aioro  ar?l|. 

CY?l|<SQJg^. 

aifflog-jspoa/lajo  si^eJg^EPQanejo  <B<fl>og  S)njg«nro^s>aj|^o 
®rat$ijyl©l,escrra.  <^<yg5  snaKruarocee  ®ra>  ai&m  ^rsiolg^sl  .ail&iaflg- 
aioai  ©®  ajsrrjo  ffiaisroswaare  ^^^ao®K5)Osnsa-flgg.a^o  cr^sgjcgicroo 
a0^rtrn  araoffltOfflcmsnloagpfio  gog-jOo  aslo^ejcuc&oaltolaflcrrao  s)c£bo§<ow)oai- 
<0ocs%o  aaiaroo.  flrarolas  aJiftoo  sjjyOo  ®»ails>s  a^cofalaltesoro 

Qjt0bQQria]oi32)1|o  iwffl(5«»«9oaigfjao  <sra:a).g2j]<ol<0scrrc!.  ojoskjkj 

adnas^c&giyo  sal smo.  (Brarolc/aTgjslaic&joea  §oaii>  ®raa»ce@crocon- 

cag^o  agg.  cusmo  (tnoaicnfiwos)®)  6)<a,o§ms>w<es<&io  acusmo.  anaaorul. 
woshb)  ©<a>o§ cmrocffleasciyo  soiumo.  gjisooc^o  ©.aiogyl  abcn-f®-oao6n§ 
ju1«W3fflocroo  ^joo-oaa-  moamoscscA  ffioomanaa  arftffig^ttrfl  a/)§  a®cm 
or>l|. 
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[VoL 


crfiioJAg^0.  i)37,oaoein|0 

aioejjo  XXXII.  ojc/aiW  2  8.  on®-. 

ai<n-@-o aosvrg  c&arafeflcOjfioo'Uo  o.aj-ooa- 
.  oolglna  (8<Uo.!| 

aiSiM  ajoa'siroroiloi  aJOuoaonrj  cnowiOZiOtM  catfio'l&eljys'laiAoOsS 
<osng^JoSi3io  cejejlcaiai  csaioOiflufflo.  isia>'.«pno  £ga.ajaslg|)r|i  £gro)(sijj^Q.iiO>. 
aaflffl&crflcnao  a^sgjg^aaiooajc  (Tuoccm. 

tpi&in  ajs1«es  ^racngjOOcQ/lroo  &p-ftea2>  6)<&o§!®2  ajoQC/algl  ajosmjlotoso- 
ag.stt)°  a®arrao  ga<890d3\o  si.njo&p  aJax^-OMSTi*  <&o<ofciliO>asocYUo  o-cu-o 
m-  (mosffiabmocimssftsc®  00)  jp  atj^itnlajlg  a.®crra  raflsBoigsi  ffloaacr?l{p. 


asouslg-jcaig-i0.  .X!  7  -ooo6nf° 

OJO^jo  II.  .  e0>4  tOeStCbo  25-008-. 

ai^,j  ncurorajsg-^  coo^roca.jffloai 

aoejcsajsjs  aji&ig-j. 

sxmoss  omiloOTrolqiijjCBgtgispOffloanji  tSi4<a«)S<0j  aoo'Uo  a.@.ooa- 
siaJOTOxisri-j  crcu^joLJOTrolfflJ  <B.ooo.osm1  cn«Mi<©o  ailonm  afl©  adhtogi. 
ojam  OT)Ioj(BoMaaj1i3?i  (ereajl&oo'lc&Oo  c/^-aflcrjgia)  tmosnai^iJ.mTOlcsyKS 
ouaTflcolcofisJ  6>ao3>1  ooai«2ioail«n.  ooo^o  oocmsis 

®30oartnl®ajffi3o  ©<yag^  cY0.j©a_>®rTOl®&  c&orcfoiLoj  cn<aiii©o  nJloaro 
^lojcsfflfoosaboru  saioaifflOffiaiaia  cOjQKsossurafflg-jfflffioOo^o  ®ra«fflrr3 
srafncrtfltoasAcSao  aRnjfoWffioc&nagogtf)  caaojOTBOo  acnao  ajxicgjc^a 

gEgjo.  o.ojogjlcyWca;!)  ffigao.  isieoara  c®«gj>0®&oeQfls>§oasi.  stjcnsoH- 
Oo<ea  ssso  ataogcsoo^o  aom  &  otto  10  0  sjju^oa^o 

aa^jo  a®crra  cid1c3li<»'o.  (toosthh^ottoI  sM^ajoaratrooosna.  aamemo'/losa 
naosn<saj)'oej  a^^rolcQ;  cucytTOrolffll  svboqjosI  <o>s)<xnfm>- 

c.  v.  R.  Doc.  CLX. 

cooqj4  1.  93y-oaiosn|0 

ooei  cncmi  15  6.  ji/Iotgo  21.oa®-. 

cricQ-ca-oaosr^  Brroajsnrflaocnjo  q-jo.oob-. 

°°V 

ajsjyoOo  ao^yostDEm!)lo3  aaoaio  osn§  ^sumocans;  o_jo&ca)o 
aQOSJST  ®000-  <So_JKB  cnOHDClfflCXtBo  BraiQ  (USq!  <fcSQl|^§o8©0O(tBo 
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oJoCoiSsooiroo  c0.iffiflti<as)OO(!Bo  census)  taaoolc^ialpoiyl^  ajo&ieosnwcs® 
®re><s>^®rl<08cnB.'  bus  otAcm^  amOTelg^og-jsaaJsirifo  nooa»- 
oaoA  ©ooo-mcricYB  ,d"l cvsD g_j sH  ai(8j©/i(3&  aispl^leiarinrB  <8a-id  acmlao 
o_ig®jxln0)d  oflffllo  @0000-  jU^q^o  qfia.asWI*  qmdafj  ai<&ca>7©i 
ooIotbo  aJslsnsroscBO  ajajrarroloi  asm1oQ>6)cr5o  ®&fiocaIgs<a  f§®(aJajfls'l- 
toaoosiaio  qjoo1®J  ©iaoggr®  aJOQC/cflg)  ojossBl^jfflcaog^.taa^o  cbojotoo. 
82D  aid))  ..ai  cOjo  ©oooo.ajo  ‘  raioanrulcaioffl®  «c9>o§ces>ca)o  csaisroo  a^Jcrroo 
S2>fl90<0)o  ffl-aiofijl  oxca-oaosnf  waojemlaocmo  0.^0.003-  aoraraosreai 
aoanwosnsno  cn^s  oflg  sierra  raflffia^g&oocB)  ools. 


C  V-  R.  Doc.  CLXI. 

rolgo_ic£bgi|0.  938-oaoarv§0 

XXXII.  .-aflwso  29-00*. 

oa.cy-oaosn|  -rulissBfflofl^o  a-ai-oa*. 

*  '  «?1|. 

fflotsyosmownao  sans®  a_io&ffl>o  moem^cm  ai&d&t  coowcaoibm 
aj;p]jylajo/laB  ©cSbOgcoeoai  @oooo.  ®cOJo§c0®0'©.a®ai(^io 

ooooai  ng)^®!  ®/sc»^j0  a(j)ffieJo.  roocojcrao.ts  «e  col  c/s')  g-jsi  ajc&ceao 
c8jo.oj0  rolAon  aJt&aiM  o-ismo  ®  oilmans')  ®a&)oa®  ojsmo  oJltoIca, 
SBgjcrKo  (fercnlffl.eoaoA  ojoOocacooi  cusicee  an cwcsjo  ojsmo  o_0®r!cn)0O® 
ojsiaco  arolejo/WotOjcra  afgcrrao  osnolcaioaio  oruoaxrjo  ag)^1®'!  cucrra. 
<sra  aioa,<ss  qj&c&as'lc/alfij  qjrooJi&sj  ajtSjoaloi  oolcrrao  aio&ao  ceb&floajcii 
cnoai  rmojemaaocQ/lSj  a«nolaiaoio  cruooocwgfigoajs'l.ag  ($(0)<ij?io_.f)s)=siDOO- 
ajamns  a-iMtd  ©c&oggcs  cuoqoa^g)  ajosmal./yac&o  §«*.=&  qq;o  aciisroo. 
cgaiojlai  s)ce>o§am  .mi&o  @0000-040  gor&flcal  aicftaj-fl^aAoS^Ao^o 
<sai6ir>o.  @d^«0(O)o  aleo-cy-oaosnf  -ajIsBBfflocruo  a.a3-oa* 

aoorroosmaiaOOTcsosrgao  nrj"la§$rafl  aflg  a(f)cna  raflcmaig&ffloaD  crflg. 

[@“J°  JU3^°]. 

C  V.  R.  Doc.  CLXII. 

OfJi|a-lAg^°.  968-0'fl>0Stt§u 

ojoiwjo  XXXII.  alroo  23^o<i*. 

938-oaosrf  aaoj&iarflfflCKYUo  23-oo*.  ■ 

■asoQJcclcol's^o.g.ttjM  ojefloa)  oiocwono  uait  ^cSsasloalaa 

S>dSo  ciigj  aitfijcalsi  cdIctoo  cn.090.  ojsmo  ©oislg-j© 
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[Vol. 

&>son<m  o  jsJoiacoooLodi  aaffloJ  aioao  ©c&o^gi®  a_ioqoa"l§'l 
ajosral.^  «c0jog§.ca.a^o  scusmo  ci®arrao  se^oo^o  ©juogjl  crJcn_qj-3 
©06n§  ©©ojakcrflaonroo  ,xicrj--oc»-  BKSiwl^jcrJ  © .oicaicaroOfflaao  3c&©ej 
jftggp  cftsm«88  oj1<b©03 j  onJ  ©oanoo  cr?l|  ofl)y«nl  af)§  o(J)cto  (oflirocmaa 
fflatn)  aols. 


C.  Doc.  CLXIII. 

V)38.omasn|u 

SDSaiaonrOo 

(roo^oflffllc^fflocKJga  ssausl. 

«5<aogjo  cria3-<y.o&osn§  gosaroonruo  a-cro-OoiroWrol  ajctroanoe 
«c9>o§«9<Dca>@ffi  ocfcogOfflflSKsjkd  oj^  ©cnslxulralg-i  mijiggajaj 
©oajTISj  ffla&cpjoaojo  a-josrmq;  ®j2jcrn  ©sausl^  a^coflaajjyisyAoioo. 
^aiflooofl?  ©sojf  rroJiss.T-ia^o  siasonjocojo  snicrvj^  osi^  aomcwon^o 

josmssoaaio  onrDocffll|o  cuoSKSi^fflaj^i  ffijuafe  ©jxi^acojoOo  aiax®-o 
©oanslffll  aJoai8ffio  (BV^aistsBO^offlcu^  (anas'll  a^s^lco?!  £6flS0c£b 
©Aosnf  Brartsflaaioscooaio  (sks  ©fflaioaiiajo  roltmcrorolcw  (©06013  ajcsracooe 
ajo ms  a0)(wrfl  (roasoojoaojot&sni  asTOocoi  ©®ajaaii?ys5i0g3.o  o-iasroi^ 
©?)gij©  <iQ_e-oa®lfflej  ruStee  ©-morn  ©-ojojoiiIb?!  aJCCRnqjroTlono  (gjt&oro- 
crolcro  ejsWJiwofl  <©sa4a4OTTlaooa2>l(oo  (@ojo  cn^ces  asGioaflg-pifloOTnee® 
ajg^o  a4o6t!jK8®a!^  © .aicna  gecrfl  ®a®eio§  aflc®  jonfuraronarra  crficoso 
aj©0ffl(0)<aj6n|  aosnojociojo  qj1c®  jovfl.£|j|  ggsmaaonaiajo  smcnj^aligxtnocuo 

©nnijoa»1|«4uate©<a>3^<aic^o  ®ao.  cios^as  &3j(^<e«aooa/1|aaaiam 
0IBOOT13  fflO*^jCWrflsA  ©(DlsgGBo  (©OTOCrOfolcSSK^o  ffi(ropffio9iCQ^O  OTOfffigD. 

Bissinj  c©Qgg<M&OQa>l|££.fl»l<b&  ©ojKBcicusgy  n\)J®5<uo  qjaacurmaano 
ajaflas  <uaro»9j«n|  ©scmslo&s  a®tf©l;yl§  araocpjoa^jo  aOcoj- 
nrvH^  ©  jugj<a©t9;os(\|  «9>(g  ©9^^  aosoaio  «8©Rfi3  08®5<aoaoMnpaft- 
aj©<o  staafflfflajifaTlajo  cnar^as  <oo8fij<gYO)  acBrosjcEgg  82®*@©<<9>gq^o  araao 
<rora1«09d9>c^|o  seg^.  <®©<8sm3  moaB)®  Od^aoOo  cucrra  roc^aflieacTO 
a(3)®n<si  cnamoffll  sirs <a>cro  cnjanocaio  ©.cucg^cacflio  ®ra®1aiig^o  coqjceeo 
gjaueKiflffirooaoo  oikjicto  ag)ra>l(3?i  sraicfenm  nvaosocpo  ©  ojegjo&cqjo 

fcciisnoo.  © o-i man sgjp«^>  (vuj(@<uajaocQri^sgi.  Aodgorojlcro  <jjcr&a.-oa> 
«9©«9Q^©'0ain|  O^milculsl.^)  aSOQJsl<0O  Q_)<£bO©o  CPS  CTO 
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II.) 

ffl&osgg.t&oqio  aai/mo.  a-jonoOTtgA  mau1s1tS8§&  sacra  sqjstq^o  .cflfljplffl? 
■aanrasoj)^  cunro(sf)a®!£rio  (rorrasaj1.a^®<e»3saaoQ<)  go® 
ffltaigjoo  carman®!  aioca!.^  otd3i^'®1®1s)cq>  corcljyljy  smajrfwc&jo  aaismo. 
Qag-jslaa  ®flroajgg.OTaflaiaj6T  orHcnoi  a^y’m'locDgD.  cuej!a>  aan&i^affl 
f.aTO< o®  Bi35ms®j«)g_j(tBaaOo  siasrosrsiJag-jcMoCto  aj^ygig). 


C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CLXIV. 

rnlsa_ice3gj;jc.  93  8.pffi®sn§u 

ajoe^o  XXXII-  alujaraasorub  38.OO0-. 

aioiiceoortai  odooroai  6i®W£ai<a><ee  acfcog'rowm.ococTj 

qj<0:c6S  eioOJio  ajifno  gorrjyoOo  cfosimicgp  oasis  ojoo1«A  agjOcg^jy  ®<9>o. 
§®ra>ea>_cyrml<3&  ajrnlnmo&noa  iumo  cfc-snoenoaio  ai<a<ea  .aflGiaflcra 
t93«Bj1aaca1oo!oj)ggai03o  ®<a>3§g]©  ojoqoslgl  oJ3SiH3la.floog£3c9>o^o 
®aJ6mo.  amJcasnocii  A®flffl«eoooffls  @2®oica>  aoJoasH  acaaaio 

,  cu6mo  ©oaoffjoi  aiooo  e>&o%m>od>  a®!  o^crrao  sadwo^o 

aicn.cy-oa36n§  aliij.TianrruQ  a.<y.oc»-  BKjKOil^oi  s>juooj<a®pacw 
af\|  a^^rol  qj1§  ofjOB  ®n<oia4S«!aocs2J  aolsj. 

M.  Doc.  CLXV. 

.ajRBsin  cnonii  1326.  938-oaosn|“ 

aoei-onotui  531.  j&<$tes*a>o  83-ooaK 

custssoolcnao  ®  eras’!  oQn®!3-p®&  o)cn|ooi»o  anjostccosg^lnS 

3%&m>  OTmj®oc»o  cu-gj (DDttj qj m mb  ^sl^oojjiw  tiAiycrnfla'Snro  cu<&<&s 
as/loai*  £$®<oi  oJlsI  easqjyai  Amo®  .ajaiaefl  jail<m)®aoroo  cl  a.,  o  era- 
affloicabOauHaodOo  0,0.-000-  aim®  cnoOom.(o^  ctrobJ  »§««ii!aa>... 
[®oB«aio  oajoslaj1' — Ed.] 


C.  V.  R.  Doe.  GLXV1. 

a®oaidlgj«*g^u.  *  030-O£aow$" 

q1D@jo  I.  ^(JOaOlfe®  2 -»{»-. 

ajoai0rao  ajoo«9*su4o  (Sirarogijgal^o 
ej<a>a®  (gj^slconipi  aocno  ojwc|®«|.  . .  •  ■ 
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{Yul. 

.  cnaQSiS  ojggffl^j'oltea — a®nnoo<aJ  endows  ao-ni^o  ajna.^ou 
Q_iOO^OSClio  ®(OKBg-jOOQS^o  aOojy  g  ^(SBOieSfiOo  iBBKTOloOifliggDgg.  OJOO^ 
•g^ose^o  ;d oss (ssoco soi3^.o  CY\i£)ocnfflOoo6in3^o  moQo  cocqs a  oJloaa 
am  aaoasaB^o  craflaaoaoaosssgso  a^ffig-j&wg^gggo  ciiao-ai-a 
aosng  fflloossjooffiq  o..ooci3-  ^rtns&cae  ®assB3^  meaaaie'l.a^  ssxolcft 
s)tftosn|  fficnooOo  oo^tijo  92®lcD<a>@s§s&  aJcr^[€>l^STO^0  ®os® 

ssocoksb^o  ciocgtea  a_0o«m  ag&  craooaoaocnsBB^o  aicr^&rojOTB^o  a®. 

eran»®ojl;£ys)c£M6n§  ^ajeftaga^o  a3aJi6ryoaj26ro«<ocq;o 
<£h\0ocnolwoa^a  a<OT»aj<^)o  iDt&sil^  oosxzmoaJo  ratealg^  a<£boggite>o^o 
fflaismo.  ga®  imaaitfUD  a®gjao  rtnocti  aJoaoTl^  (gjg^og^Ji  cro  J(@)cu<otto1- 
se b«A  cfeei«oasu;t)ffla_i(raaos)a  ooro'ljyl^sirffeoa^.cac^o  aa.ismo,  n®arr)0ffi?> 
gggg  ©cflbD^o  aiciQ-cti-oa350|  c^aoaorrcio  a-.oocw-  .asjJg.p.cyiTOglcBfffla.fls 


C.  V.  R.  Doe-  CLXVII. 

ftScai&ngjcftglj0.  9!19-oao6n|'> 

CU0£y)O  I.  CBfflSfflOtrOo  14.003-. 

aroao|  aoo§  a®£®laj06iJB'l;a5|  caioijyl.^  aajroaoOo  (Myl  o_ktoi 
oooscrBjoal  cg>gL}s']oafl<s&  eocno  ojtffa. 

.  gga/lsaoro  (SBOJcroJD  ®3>cif)gD.  asratrogjlo^  cusleraiaioq  airoo. 
,  gLjla><ea  cus«e8  rorcrag-jggloea  ceUjpcsa  ai&o-a^tessaflaa  siotcM  gj® 
roaej  amaica>^otftgasD39  aajB0|  orao§o  (grawfiooeajgKEgg  aicr^  «g,ray«iB^o 
ima>aslcQ)0®o  -  arunocroaacn65Bg»o  o-fioaci  agg  ojcir^ 
raagslajodBo  crunoaoaooow^o  a®ffigj(6agj|©o  aicn-S-oaoanf 
ifcoeaooroo  £5®aio98  rtnlitaaon^aAasni  c&raJg.p.g^  <Br3>go<9cl  ojIjuobI^ 
Bracrasajl.a^a«a>06rt§  go®l-t>Aff«»9a .  aaoi^oaasmasc^o  <9»€fl<fcfflfi.e^o 
(OcSjJi'l^  sKBSUBagccyo  aasieg'ias  cfegosmaomoQ-o  a.KJ&gj')^  radMil^ 
ffl<9>oaaaooorfbg^o  sajsmo,  92®  aroaicmc  a®g^oo  (oorairuo  ccataogiaJ 
auoaaTi^j ■  «a>sn§  ©gjog^ii  cvoj<@nL_i2a@m<!$  cfcetaG'caj-oaajraaoOo  ^004- 
©oaoio  rolttsaoDg^lffli  (sraolafl.ajac&og!^.*^')  arusroo.  223  ®iaai.rui;»oa 
oiaa.ai-oao«i§  aasaonruo  jd®j.oo3-  o(j',^®1cq>  Aaotoai  <£a>l<&c<pni 
<a>3a^ia>(^  £c®QJlcasnso4  an*  aj.yptD. 
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C.  V-  R.  Doc.  CLXVIII- 

asousIgjAig^0. 

9.40-oapang" 

*“»*  u- 

@eioaom)o. 

^.aionnajsamantn  aamffliejl  oo®oajaocQ>)g  ...*.. 
ascaislc^sis  ajcagij. 

aosniooutaaio  (ruteborolfflicidlcnao  AsmaiOAS!  <9fls>  am  ©ongj- 
cBKBliai  AgrioosAo  cwoSYiiaxul^  fflejcnJOSimlsiaio  fl2«£laisoffloa»  ooafflose 
a^cmairolsis  (SaJcQQ  c9j|^ios Asrorioaio  &s®ocan<o1e98onr>  aaxoieul  ®joo& 
a®3’fflflo<se0f  «a®  ascmST|Qa>6>s  oj«9>Ag^. 

bisss)?  isiessii^go  A^gAOo 

ffip&osf^  (sratofi^  a®^®'ltr2ri(orlo9@<Tn®  agjarocimoai  crocefcorolias  Qsm 

(890a93658g)o  AgLjOOOSJo  (SAg  0080136)  A  0^.06)00130  A&AOOg  £§®.eJO<B) 
AlaoasBBaTtae.i  AO(0)o5)A3sn§o  6icit3o®6)arr>  n'Voorooro'lADajTlei^crrao 
a$6)®o®  nojoconjOcaHsebaio  a{[|6>®0®  Aoei«a®s9>e|o  ®l®aog;5fficufi)'loaflG4o 
ffldslfflaslaioqjo  asrolcfflOTofla®  ai®<oiGTO§AOoc08  osigg  ssnso«fecm  Aoei65B.. 

gloi  <s®qj®  a$)$®l  «>0<M)<ee<rn©fla&aigj^o  aai6n§aD  ®osra«9©6>a.  araccw^ 

m)o£)oa3^^s)c9jOg@.oo  aij)orrao  ®B^^so©ro  .ailfiJ  (ScOrolcaaocoTlrogosa 
ai(oteffl00065i50o  a(j)^«»lQanffl1<eaor»<B>)«3cAoa^o  oj)ojb0  ®ra>  aj©aoaoaifl6)S 
oJlaiailog®  o4)^(®'la2n©1<eo6)c0>06n|  a®6)0  aooJcaoooD^  aVIgA  ei-aua)- 
©1<eacno  <aoo65bOo  a4)&joo  caa3al^o6)ca>06n|  sra®6B8  Braao-iAiiijuiAOfflo 
®a ts&  ag)'f(!nlcanffl1<fl8om  AoitysasOaceso  Aaaoof  ^ro&iooonggsi  (Jooa65t3. 
aWaolaroo  6)Aogg.c®oa2,''§  ®ajoa2n®1<08cno  ^®ajAOoA!o  ®sn§agioa<!anfflo 
(qjojo  ®l®ajon-j<tflcfi>ooQng  oooo  cvooaisl«9ocajo  6>-ai(S).  ao^siigjtajOfflo 
0^6)0  SCQlCfflOC&lg  6}.OJ®£9)0§Qafi6)S  <B<036U<DO  61  gg.  (£/)0a6Bftg5o  S0®g_jo0o 

a&®ao®ooaOg  Acnfla0Affl«fi<XA2S(g)a4o  c^cno^o  Br365i?  sraaaeaflAD, 
(313)cfl5)QJg^0Q^o  <813(5)1 03  QJ i>a91o  <3(5)0  Qo  COtQ&Gl  cross®  (0)0136)  A0g§.06>aai3o 
<rooaJ3"l<e®6)A0S!r§  ®8<aooda(5i5)la3  sracsnoA  AoeiaoooJlg  <3136513  sksic/)- 
a£>l;g!parW6>A06rr§o  sr3<3)lqiojgj$o®5)ano  0000  a^Oo^jl^oa^o 
COOo  ajflolw  SQ3)fflQ2)0§O5^6)S  92®lciiojg^Oo  OolsOCTOo  aJ®ffiT3n<M»®,lA 
6)c6b060g  (3)3553  6)t6b0§(5)5)|3Q):^flra1<e8,om  A^jlgAaltoJ  a4)^’(5)lcQri®'lt63Crr) 
raOaJ  sracioloaaoojng  gg»  tru^teo®  a$)S5)aJg  audios)  s.Aoflaauogo^sjs 
cnscrras)ca,oig3ca.«£o  soistdo.  6)_ai<S89>o§^so  Aornaocfeaxpliflao  ooteao* 
onTlffigoaa  asl^lfiKffio  ,®nJ.6) 0^,094  oiAtoegs  asn^fli.cs^o  ..ao^<« 


in 
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[Vot- 

annoqo  aacr>3S).s)coc§j«<!m»a§o  aoag-p§o^®s  gDiracrra 

s)<&oag. smo.  fnaciffls  <YU<4b3tols)ej  ctbodgsuBOocoa  sraffln^  @cO®>)  skscoH^ 
CTO.sma^j(o1*®ca.o6n|  sraastra  aroa®  mamas  amiocq  cnoOo«<»oqo  ajsl.1. 
-^flrol<6Sffli2cn3o  ailjuool^oca.oag.smo.  92jys')<aa  juaryo-so  n^WlsH 
©SWmooroo  .p«p-oc»-  smji  aaicoioo  aiAa&o  ctio^o-oaosni  isrogjoaT 
apwoo  . . rolo»®l  o4)#<ssfl<s)s2>. 


c.  V-  R.  Doc.  CLXDC 

asaaisIgjefcAg-j".  9  41. 0(20517.1° 

(iipfiujo  II.  ca.arn  28-oc©-. 

fflojitBoaisg-i  (TOj(fga.ig®asifflJ  crHcroo  igjg-jog^  aro_i(g)aJsm®seb- 
®ej«ee  a(J)£'3ns)<aoo§<iro)  ascruslcs^os  ajtftAg-^. 

mofflgTIa^ag  mamas  a4^®gg®l<ss — a^onooi . oimogaocoH. 


©gj®  ^g^acBunsPOffl®  cDasmocYOo  ajkag,6fsoo  irnlajKof)  ffi_Qj<OT®&iai_2j 
(sraaaojoaojo  ssausnceoajIfflS  sresuq  signsBr/to  fflos^j- 

®rcM  rosjaoagg.  at&Siigjnruosnicuussie^o  ao&ocaflem  orvicocnsora^o  moo 
ttnonm  (sraao«a®l  ms«K»l^a<a.oas|.«8>  a®crrao  meajas  ®o*£)®rc>l«&  <uo- 
a^A  araai«TO0§1s>ej  oj*cQ)Ocan|o  ®®)«38oj§,q  ais-noeso^oolfflei  aica>cao- 
ctfl^o  aoanj  agDsrolai)  fficeja!®flfUG©3)0fu;sssgio  ffliftocalamavHiocnssBgJo 
«Bsjqool®ana  snsgo^ol  ms<Bt®n^Oc&3a^*®<B>a»<>  a4)gj3o  orflcaiMn^ 

(Tfl $ Thl  gjp si .sy)  C 1  <69 cm 5® .  (313  7)  0)3 SUB® CO  a!j;CTO  0107)3(0$  ffl«n§  a^)S- 
<SOTW«98o  Oo  BS3aa565BOo©t&36ng  fnl!3jQj1ai0S03Qn|  OJ«T)0<ja3®ffla73o 
®®J»  co®o©(m  ^©1®<3osn§aT)®lao  aras^alffij^o  ©gossralajj  ©oa^suBa^ 

«sMl'©  iTOoSQlCrVUSUB^o  ®9j0(S2)l(Zmm00Cr)6TO^.o  (313611^0  gJSU^o 
(TOfflCTO  (813>£3c8©1  all^LJOffll^acfeOlBS  CT3)^»3UafY)o  agStOokU-O^  COSfflTB)!.^ 

Si<&>o srsoai  ® *382,5 ©mroo  ojIuuo©!^  rnlcaj32ric9o©o8!>06n|  omaril- 

oag^onnocw  afa)oga.3gg1  otsasa  ooo©gj3omoa^  jaRsuBiaowo  a_io 

atji  (BKj>aJ6i83§  gassrol  Brasil  »<S)sbb'W  ooipj-oroni!^  mcQooeas.  ®dMJ3> 
nruosQicatjsais^o  «*3aanama\iD3aos3B^.o  aresu^rosan  flRjao^sl  cnsowfL^ 
©ta.3g^,caa^o  aaismo.  cnasas  <BKsa?\roai3ffiCfi>3®8,  ®3By<mi»l0i  ibosb^  age. 
suirfk®  ® a  oca!  1  am  tran  3  costb  gfl  ®?i  ©ojfflsfismgijg  fi.-Qjg_^a;a  «'©l»9cai0(!a) 
nugRligjo  ©aj®as®ji®1  ©ajoflgngjAaSog.jg  cmflocno^o  o^aotstcrog^ay 

«3.ftE,fle3CBfhzH)^o  ®<r>§  sbb3§  aacacsrolffla)  acftocalamaruijomajo 
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m 

Br8§<Eooffl®T®lffla)  ffiAocQnamcraxiocvDajo  sracmacrjes  cm^eots/crmoma^-o 
araso^rosjann  sro;£D^n  <s?\»ufli^os<saJOfflfti 

aaisrno.  gogg  a^ceolooKSOToao  srasjg  aggsimle®  (B<9i9K®troosru<TU}65B^o 
(StSbaainatti  oniDocnsma^o  moo  ffnsxrn  crojgo«a«yl  oosfflro)i:^ffl'«9JoS§.<8><3^o 
bkjo.  ^!d16yowos«68S)S  ro-a^sofflaianAo  omooodo  roasw?  ajsans  «gs.(®:>«a> 
s>c&asn§  t^\^°®^o9<sajos)&i  oosOTwla.gjcflea^o  tmo.  afcmo^  82® 
aiaaicniDfflofflgjoo  (tnooi  cuooail^  roe® as  <ni  jgaoJflagxx&tB? 

t3iai9OT3U(OS)aj(!Baos)a  cD(tfltyl<B.a^<0«eaJo  aaisnoo.  a(j)anoa(0&  82® 

n^agoo  ciioj^-oann  c&,aYj)aortaoa  q-qj.oc©-  a-icydSKn'isA  a&cmadl 

M.  Doc.  CLXX. 

ja^imsm  oorruA  I J.  941-aaaen|t’ 

taoej  ootojA  74.  sKsarfl  23-oooa-. 

caosirflsoo  oj^j  oja. 

jjjl  olajrf^modjasio®  luaeafooimism  cajeiffijUAfflsijyitBasoOocea 
aflffi-iicPOioJ  3)3&6tsroioj  «ag>a\«!seo§o  njoo^roo  lOOxylsJo  (aflA^y 
aoai  oij)|  jHoi^  roH  A .  w  sriAi-  i  'Xa  -al  A  a.e/1^  ajosioflaoii^j  oa* 

offlosYi| 

(snml^omo  tiox-ooa- 

'5'roaiS'Jtaosa.  ^^■ao'Oioonoi  ®<a>3m®  afflojosloo  oj.cy  aj®><a<i>o 

Ji-cse  [0>C/On33o  S)a_10SlQ4J— Ed.] 

c.  V-  R  Doc.  CLXXI- 

on 1 1  aJcftg^0.  943-o®osn|" 

aufeyo  XXXII-  s>oS°  28-30&-. 

ait^-ao.. aaasn§  csooslaotruo  o.co— oc©- 

a?1i- 

©msHanrag-j  ai<s>cail;a?  nAcix® .aaasng  ajsjjjpaiajoJA<a8:  <9*®- 

ajon&ss.  ®uo  - . .  ooflai  ojorH  <d  oj  t>mlo9a^ 

(jajojo  £5a<fl»®s1oat,lai  ojo9>32)7«^  ^sloslau  >®f'oi\oa)7.tD<eacm«^a.  raa  a<a> 
caflit&  ai©j  jj-oaofflif  oooq  aaoj^oggs  ouo<asaaojoOo  ai<&>. 

cffllftA  crolcrao  Q4)S’aj(OTnogjo3il(Oo  OAosp1«<fioascrA  ojsp®  ajgfifc»  wWl-ffi 
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oioOo<e«oo<TO  cOjwl S5c0>i§q;p^j1^<sn§.  ®3>  oic&<es  oioOo- 
<303003  Si  3)1i0  <05)30(03  <8ffl3g|b  al>9>  DjIbS  33;  ra_}t8)OOo  OJSTyO&J 

alOSTOl^o^ADSni  «31BCTT)S)OCT  OJ§.-3tD)lcTiQJt:1  nJ'PTaJrUSTOo  .bOO-^  CTOO- 
O]§®o0®  oigo  aDo^g  o_j;mo  .pCLOooo.ifl®  5)-  o-flejcoa  ^slc®  (ggo-io 

jiG)  jb(3jo.S04.^o95)J-)To13S^o  orosT'aanioJyi.i'A'XJ-lo^  oiffioiocroas.  asl- 
wleiaicftconoi  aitaai^  s>j2ieJQjqg^  a^)'f3)\'3?jjn<flj0eivg  aconaso  (@cuo 
(ajffocriaJ®>sb-®rafflfflO!^o  cgacasasloalfJin.ij&'nTIffli  tUjsIwDsijaiooan^ 
63cSbos^.<6ja^o.(saJ5mo.  22»9«)3ggo  s).nJD^jl  ftiojox.oaoOT|  moc/sIcBDcroo 
Q.CQ.-OCO-  ajrogjoJ.  c&ao®oBo  (BBSjej^gDffi  c&snocO®  ajWoas.jioai  rooaiaoo 
c*?ip  a®y«»1ajl§  0^)013  fl5)k8aiaaacm2)  cnl|. 

c.  v.  R.  Doc.  CLXXII. 


-ajrasm  oocojA  2.  i)5H.o®06n§°. 

ai®aj-offl35n|  fflocolaocrwo  co-ocra- 

,rol|. 

.  geoSoajg(  aj&Qjfloiaolcnao  ojsp<®  oogogcawilnao 

(vjcffraaiajgogtronlaoQ  gosono'lrooffl  cngasmsorociA  dacmloril  . 

CD-ooo-  o-ismo  afl.oio  aio&aijyrafW  . .  6>,&o§gg»  . 

oA®cy-oaosn|  aooalcaarroo  tgoxaScoe  ©o-iocafi  c^cojasroTlaa  (©ojorafl 

acrracea  ®$q  aj!aj<e«  ensooD^o  (gjoJOcaO  ai&oggag)  . 

moxBflsj  ojgoa<2iro)l®flJ<fi®  . . a-Joroo  o-jrafla^  aj^flrolcaoOcesosng 

'aejo-mo1  t&g-pmrooai  ofl-QJoAlosg.rD  ojspcbi  ajgo&o  oi«a><0®  S)-QJ^° 

tSbgaoJ^toa  aoc®laooroo^i»(c3  aacrvo  jj-caa  o-iwyio  0.0.000-040 cmooc®- 
scDailga  cooHaj)  <o>ob aocirarrA  ofl.aiom'l.eacnr)  o^fiiiimoAajgoafflrmlaaicea 
o-ismo  o-«pooo-  ralirono.oJfficuanjjflffiB  (BajornH  ajocoaoro,  caa&OTlnofflo^ 
cfibfflJaLjIflnroooA  o/ljuaralosacrD  a-jgo&ajrsriaiaJcioe  a.0000 .0  si®*  o-igago 
cgnrjl’ioo  ajcopo  ®a»ja  0.1  smo  waqajOTm'^oJooaTlioo  ojlssio  aooalaooroo 

qg.(0>fi^  'SK^iTiiiOTUooJsi  0  .  (^raK»oA.-Dj§oa<3ironaai<eso  ^ciAo-HaA 

ata.o§®^uiffiorr)fsno2i^o  ®B®g)  ajgofio  ^offiJa/lsl^oooaoAo  ajoolejo 
«iflOTOO(!^ao!an  aTljji  a  i-i )  ul  a-io<flaono  cugoaoroJlseJces  cudkaj-ajlolcoacno 
a4#no  00000-0  «t8tng)®ooruo  «po-oc»-<Ofi<&o  :8»(mgD  sQsugcgo  s,ss)s>a> 
qft<ft;e.ppa2ig^<a>.aj3Too  ojlcolssanrD  aoalao.0  s;«&o  saa§<ocaj&  aao<oaon 
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i^rooiajls'ldaoofflsiaio' o-ioola^n  &§<e®)  ojoqc/c'ls')  ciisast"!^  ca«m<a®,<oS 
-aileiojqg^  ^sfiad^s&ag^cac^o  owsmo  04  crrao  ©.av-gjl 

ob®cy-oaosn§  aooslaocruo  co— on©-  ffloraraaamoi  c/sacdosg  <msiQL\$$m> 
Asm^es  Affldrocrujoal  c©1aj®osv»ajaao  orhg  a^'crra  goIicb- 

o4S&aocn)  ooi|.  [gps^o.Qjods1'!- 

c.  v.  R.  Doc.  CLXXIII. 

Show  Room.  9d2.aa>06n§u 

Jfo,  40,  AcmT.13-.ooa-. 

[fijaWAacmcnlaJA  ojcvn<3®0o  ojossbIibj  qja]. 
flOTogg.oQ2/l(o®ra1  arBQaj(ml©aisoaosn|  a^ragooflfflocruo  gB«3ajOT®l 
c£croooco?to®l  aflglcra  «cn®ojAg^. 

Aocas&ao  SK£p1c9aaJSc68  «B«Bojeiic99odl<se  sicwas  £]crcnfflo96>0Gcu- 
6kjtc»1oja  Asrea^o  ajocn^o  sg^cusanca^o  ®8§1<Bg_joooal|;  ©Aoxyloa/lcii 
fflAOgcollffli  colfflcaiocooaofflioog  ©AocmSKn®]  cq  coral  ©©cd  Ararafl  ASccnomj 
a^yranaioOTsIxy  ojaas  (srecofeo  ©A0§A><3ai6n§o  ©coggl  (@ajo<m  acts 
&j AaiwwI^i^occJlacflTOlqa^ool^gjii^l^arrao  ©AocmeraKBlaiAces  ©Aof. 
a^wsraiunora  ©Ao^ftolci^  ©3cncro>©.ajg1o2i>o  <i©su)<6«aj)©aio  ojaab 
<b)0qj1@o  agotj  oAocxunm»1ojA<eaa4)y(t»la<fl®og(ini»  A.aJlgoajs1  «racn- 
CY0)©_al §1.043 OO  <@aJ0CQ>  •®004oJ(m1cn0S10C0ri®(3K»1  ©©Clgjool  ®3C}qJ(0K»1 
®®oro<ee  croa-  offloen|  cocttaocnjcorafkA  ©ojocq)  a.@0eucn.5--o  croaa-o 
.  ©Oong  ju1sroaocm(W»1(!&  ©tua®  a@oojca.s--o  ctooailc®  a®oo  (©qjocoj 
®Oj^cracrx)^)-cae  craa-oao®^  cDrrci2ocn)OT»1it&  ©ojooqj  o.@ocuca.e~-a 
■  crocn_-oi2)asfi|  .ajIsBBfflocvoOTBM  a.@ocyca.o~-o  ®®©a  (gjojoau 

j30cyca.ca.cn.-o  go®  csraojcoilcysl  ©AocaiscmalaiAAs  ©Ao§<s<so6n§cm- 
®1cra  csreaocro)©  ju§l©cffl5)j)oosO'yo  a4)aj1c0aafl©cn©,a®O6n§o  gos  oja  rasl- 
jgjlai  ©Aaggjl^  oiaojusms  qjooIsJ  ojcrooiocraas  css1.xylaic&kj2>  oja 
oj.gy  aJOQjy0)§1  ©A3g  AsoTB'^saa'g^o  ®©mo®&gn;>  ojiffral  ma-aijoJ 
.  gar§.  ,  ®is®1a2>gr£o  ©AOcmsrmcrlajAAB  asl^jicuayo  ©ADggjI^j  m> 
QJA  (gJOJOCQJ  CSToiTJ  «S'©  JJ§1^0  ->.g)o>lA30io  ®©)§(BaJ«  QJAOClejo  Qlffl- 

ojooroga.  czisl^flaiojA'a’cai  sya  oja  (gjo_>3i&  ,i>ocu;acn.cn--o  <sracncra> 
,  ©jyglc^o  af.cool®  gj  a.3®o  caamawagjfflaJo  ojoo"I«j3  cgao?Aj|o  nj)^- 

<ofl_cy  BAocoJoraralo-iAosa  «rora®o  ©A3getiTO)(yA0®o  Asrr>«8e)<oS  -oalaiaj. 

«®J«b1^.©*p{^'*:-c%?  o>:N«»o-  i£«  <V**a*  ©*>cm©0K&1  calarap- 
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cccao®.  a^®1s)c990f  earn  ®ra§l<8g-jQ  e&s.'ijo.nj  aj£y<T>Da_ia_j<t>s!ag>  G)&o- 
§3i6tttrsfl(^)S)i9«o«r>|6)-aicrra  .  ®Dan4a_n£a,*Li.ajo  afgOogjT.sarcirajceiDOJgir^o 

04bo§<ma....*. . ; . g>«9oocjg>o  s>ju3gjl  aioraa.-oc>nijn§  ajiotgoanl 

fliotruo  jacn—  ctaa-  jimro<TO©oca/sro«i  ffl-aicajtfcrooacro  cr?!-r)Sf©>1ang 
a$«ra  (ofliffia^g&aoco  ool^ . 


M.  Doc.  CLXXIV. 

g>mcaj®1  cnctui  VII.  96  •!„9fflosn|,> 

«>oai  cnouii  26—29.  gnia,  13-acw-. 

[tirJcroi3J-s>ai  egra"'.] 

O-JS^QQjJo  aJ  s'lffiCWOOO.jo  rrrtQ,oi<e'’^7joi5>5'<o>. 

6>qj«baoOo  ojyi'p o  csaSa^o'P ®a«yoaiJo 
ai3cji|«r3)l<8&  ®a.3gJo  crim)®j.0ffi3sn§  gg^ssrooroq  <u  ©9o?  ar>  ©  .aiaY) 
#B>D<n>ooj£a^o  a<W3)®Q4o  «rao_i©a_i^dig®  .s-naoiflajo  g2T»)go^ 
<®gj0g:^A'(n)j(|gajrar!5)lffii  HK»S'Oo«SB<oi  i^a^ansna  ipa^q.nsff]t3n>9)0Qafl- 
«<9e«&  a^oDiragl  g)(C8tim  a^froimgomn  (rnl-maraCo  iwlrssaTj.'Swoofl 
®s1«v  ®®ooostnaffli  soaaojareo^nnDilsp.iosa  curry  cTle><a>s>s  ®§>gj. 
(Wjffiaosf^ooan  floloasja-jgg.'lcajo  (ftsHsKraxonsiaio  ucfcoaio  ctflolsicrio 
fliasjfrujsjfflOsmeaeQn  mimsm-acss®  neaiAoc/alaocruo  a.^Q-0(ra>-  c/acrO- 
wojgoajo  sroaicBla^oimoaj^ajiDMj®  o^cS^osoalo^o  agcnooaoroioDo^rrflsDEl 
ai®tS>®A06f<|  aagjsl  flre2majii5fB3®fflKn)<3i  (afl((Bai<M)QciJo^- 
nTK»3sA  ac&oanfflo  ctrflranaOo  fajlroataaioiamo  as>  jumtmgilav  ®&o^ 
aj«ne»®(tTO)iejo  ®aa4§or!jfl«Bcr>30o  «iflffl®Bai«naffloffljuirorog1cB)  sjad^j 
ajff®30(W»1e4Q  (srsgjos)®  oajerr&CLiS'l  ou6rB0(D<m®)®&  tegj33>"!<fl>s><a>a6ng 
(g^lajwfficoaeaocruaio&irooaojizaiiaaKBoasufflffljyfflBffioOo  aaracmoJS'lsuBi- 
scaroflai  aJsm3©<3TOl(0?!crricnao  Agjpj^  oil  ju  palp  _aj  sicca  aeeboojgBgrooglffli 
®  jui9Ba)9«®oej<a>^fo1cnBo  aoaajejleaosxo  <8Kjoop<«.sail®i  ®<&3<nfls>.a<ool 
seioofr)  .ojskqjo  (tflcBCYXjOo  (nflraiBraaKijjofflo  ojuayraal™ 

<B>  * 

*Mammi<aocA  envmo 

isStornoOo  froV®«»di<t»offlo-sijrisfl;©anoa)  (sraafiwtnacqioocroo 

&gg  s©®ti1rtjn<tBcDo©o  (trOiffiisraQjKnoroosj jDanaBfel®  ®reao 
(WaajfeaoBa  £nn®no<tnliiBroo£>o  araaiartDcn^ocwo  a^fooscKsflirarnoCa  «©j2» 
flSMsa^taocrod  «<®ru«j>'l<®>'VfflrpoOo  srafabOTcnjioorrao  (3fc<a  'A<ucn|adr)flatt 
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m 

(W 024 <00^0 020 A  ®S£ifflajoag.®)]<3&  easrolroflttBcrooOo  (oflKBSiaaircioioosi-iiica;- 
(raaloai  fflvaaffirocnjoooBo  ararooofflilroiriooOo  rol®3®fflaj®0foo  6) 
eraizmoiaij® 06)co<$io  [roj(gja_i(m®l3fi)<es  «aoicft>oc/8ao<9al  sxuiasaoOo 
(^<uOTBOf50@ffl(y®3ao6aec91rB©®K!il«£  o-islcs^a  qj si <532100040  qp®iaolg>| 
S)cSj0g^.<aiS)02)cn3o  oiljajo®l.gqool6).gjgi)l-a^  siajroaoOo  (oapla-uoafioo®. 
65<y(03®oas)S  ca^ia-ioSOTmleOj^  ®l(0ia4gs.ajlg  c^OTnai-oj  aS)Sem 
c&smodo  ffiiQ_j*o®o(B)fflcrD  rafl<® 04gg.^\|  aj«a<s>fflc8]06n§  ^IcuraifflcYoo® 
sooruoJ06Jooaaiai2ic9jajtBC®6U5><y(tBffioOo  ^©soTOSEglsmSGirola?)  ojsngo- 
roOT»)(sX(Tjlai3o  ao«QjajltS®0®  a4)^omit»al^racnao  aaooooojalo^s^ajjo 
cpaioDl^i  ailajocOjo  (Bfflgjsl  ®oi«n§  mejcfilizoavo  ^ox.oob-  a-isloqjo 
ojslfflOQJooajo  CDaio£flt9®<ta)en|ai,m'1cna  aosaian^fflaolorrao  a^crnios- 
glj^ajosnfoiaaoisngairoflcrra  gosjlajoagi®  e-DTo^taooozofflro^o  srciffioo- 

SSBffl?  gD  S)S®«903g  Oj'lgjaroCQ^o  OloOoaOolcacKiOOOfflC&Jo  (3r0>6)OO6SlG«& 
fflcOjOooDfflteofiio  c<03^n-ioagn®)8c9iocenffiia6ajaao®s  (sra-apaosiroc^o  roccq- 
®0c9o 02)05)  :o  o-iggl®)o®,'aJ3(1l'®?  <^^cm(®&ltS©®oi«n§aJ®)lcrK)  dxalg^- 
Oslo?  Q_i(3)1aDoa4  aflso2)05>fflcc^o^s1  onto®©!  a^anira&lj^ffl^osnfajro- 
®TO)o9oai^o  m)OQjitfn  <&5ro<e8  ’  <ooaa&®<a>c®aj«cno§o  (pg-?laJoagag) 

«a,o^c9cooffl3  sragyoJoaujoA®offlfflooo§o  c&fyar>oi@5AS)<&06n§  (sraimlsioag^o 
a4)^08ajffl®c^o  okobrukbI  aj.ooB-  siaou al-oj'  <&«&s<&o®o08l6><fcosn§ 
JU®Q2)o®)1(05a00Oo  ®l(03®KQj(0)0fflo  6)  <sm  acuB)  014®  0  si  00  oq^  0 

<u«alffl<acSa-iro1sroK»  saroraoroftaoioCo  Sisaasncnjroofflooc^o  Qjfi^1o<a®g 
ojimlojioaffiiaag.  sfflsmlroflsBaooOo  ®o(2iD(0)oa4®offlooc£^6  a«RB)®o  irolfflSCwo'Oo 
Braffl2ssnoQ4®06)OOca)oo^  a^oosonnlflsorooCto  sieflarocKLjcOfflaoa^o  «roaja»l 
(B)l(!BOOOOo  ®3i2IZ)(0)C)04raOS)OOC^o^S  ffl  0301  ell  cOSS)®  ®5>00|ca>So/)<0? 
®<SiOCQ)ls)ca«(0?aol(rrao  ajj^rrn©^^.  [nJslaoaioocBrrolsioio  qjIokosbbOo 
oHglrolceacrra — ]£<},]  •  • 


Show  Room-  ,  964-oao«is“ 

hfo.  27.  ...  A«6fcsu>;o  1 9-ooa-. 


(Oi^lrooasi-QiOQio. 

S)c9)0f  SAOgO^O  (2)00001  gggo  B©(B)1®aB0§ 

goigjsnBilca^o  ojoaojc&^o  aios><e82mSKrrc»l®caiD§  ffiAo^loaTIcA 
coflcoSoj.^  fftsglagjqoiosBBl^i -_ssoaJl8l<ee  ®<ugi|.  ■ 


®jjjAam 
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criora®j-ao6n§  <&<fl’as<a.(ZsatYOo  rfoi-ooa-. 

^lalwrolc^o  oai&aocrjajo  srescoJImloBSo  ®7qg.|0gL|<?>(n>j(@a,t. 
enrol  aa>®&  £§1®roroao1)rooa&  aisi&fkiiaai  aocoTO6ft3(ooaoJi?fo(&  rolcBacngylftai 
caOiolaysirBOo^s  c&wrogp waow  ®acuo  ffio0Jj3Jaia-Oga.nim  a2c>cH»7<fi6)<o 
iro7<8a2i0t&fflii®!«$  &Oog_j§  aaicwogi  enrol  <ai  to^monflaiiaifflocriiaocfi/lrolioacrr) 
ajmnoMizmsrarafi  aAos<aOo<fl8o  roaismaOo^ao  «ra®lajrolTO>ocw  jajoiaoi 
-afloogaroaiaij  ®ia£&Oo6>aie9{>  a^rolaanolns  ®ra§  mo'Di.p^  o)A3§. 
SOT3g^<i  (s^ogc^o  <$oocm@ro0  roarolaaoag  ffixirrn  q.  <a^  enrol  *^.0  ajocu}- 
■a>%o  je3CDJ6wra?lcrra  asOsrmcj  aasl^roaicoroxig'no  aicna  iOiaalraZoigsl 
a/l-aJOffll^sjjjate  aflej  ool^col-a^rolffloao  ®flajg-|.&@,OtfljfTOW).  oaitfo- 
aiooo6>gj§  cSiimsTOjflcffllffisaaJi*^-!  sii0>o§ssBg^<&  cB(QjO§<&nrjo  £>j-ocm<mroo 
<rn  ®&iS5Balaj§a  aiefl3a)a(roa<0(2<ro^o  ®.a.iaiuo  ajs©ai6KniK-n0its>7.a§o 
©  ajs^  ora  ora  o  ffl&c&ffirorootaso  oaislrolojjo  ofgroaoao  ouYUrfxn^o  jOiSos)® 
ffljuoaio  ora  oil  as  ssgg  aiaijyroroU^o  ruocaj-a^D  t^cna  ae>oo(tt/l<oo 
fflaJ@a7©a-J3®7«98  c4j)®1s)(?iA  itmsaiOonaJcOo  anroacng^lam 
<so-Ji^  (OTSojo  fflAjuajoJIga^g  aspleimqjmcfto^jootajo  tn_aiconm>.  (Brarroa,®. 
nrogo  Kai«a§.o|aa(ijJ  (stacoilsroog^  os)o_i®Qin  ooscoatm  (Hjj&nca'Ocas)® 
o0ono  garoggs  q_io§o  ©o_io  ra_oc$-0  <al<8roMaiq»«n  roscnacurorm  cuogo 
©qjo  sranrawiDffiTOoa^oo^  ooscrmion  cuogo  @o_io  rfoJo.o 

oxxfca^gl  ooscroairocm  euogo  ©ojo  .p^axo  a®cwflc?Waao 
oosceeam  njogo  (gjajo  a-axo-o  siaig-pciioog-j  mscsscro  <uo§o  @a_ia 
cro<^-o  TO^cyocfflai  oos^smo  ajo§0  ©o  io  ax^oo-o  mAar^g.jcrJ 
nras<69crw  ajogo  <qqjo  jia_a.o-o  ora o^oi!  aa|<y  roscosa-n  a_io§o 
(@q-io  ^cA-o  ac&asno®  aiA^ol  Gossan  a_i0§o  ^io 

sasl.ajttnlaa&oa^o  ai/lsrro^o  AO§rororolffla&ooQjo  &soxils7&>&a<&crog». 

s>&o§smg^>cs<&o§&a  m§M«&pj®s  acuot&ago  aioUa^o 
ajsvsaiUOo  *aa®rorol<e8  aaa©«nablnio  oojaausgLjtroj©. 
Q-»OTwl£9>®ai^  o^fflOeio  aaaj®nos  oilo®® agaannseblaio 
tmafllc^o  «3cngjo  aoq0  qj*a^o  ®*ooloalrol6e@cn0  ci^afclejo  ©oiqroo- 
cnH^sa  aiSKafUOo  a®£Sblqo  ®rasssB0^o  goffisseo^o  sajOc&oajo  ain/Ua^o 
ffl-aja^cmgso  6)_aj6W3asaocalg  a®o<fi®la^oaT|oj03ar)  roslcsuo  atostfe^o 
A(o1(raoe/lQ%o  aoqo  ojcru  c«,^0  a®  ms^o  ailorooroajo 

$SaS)(®  waas^^o  <£j«mcno(tt1|aa.  aal^o®  «juo'<al*e<angjcn8*ai.aj  ■ 
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nAogsBBg^iJcee  ©egjlossggnolcwo  s> cao.ryl.ee  s)c&06n§aJ(O3m}  a/locfe  a® 
COTSOJo  Ojl(ifflO®Q4o  ffi-a]0(0K»)02>O4o  ^SOffl®  (BalSn|CfD  (YUc&OCffl  aiuAO- 
rocyo  sia-Tai^eamao  «jfl<®acna^«ce>05n§  coI^jceD. 

tsocajo  ©.aicalgg.  a-iss1o-|logw)  fflajgja^twlaoceooorolas  qj!§o  siarofl. 
®coo§  ffl^ucrn  ojlgcOsgso  ajocnjoa>^.o  rola)ssBg|o  cfcouSKSirolcee  ®cmra>0- 
coItgliDlceocoJo  ©c&o^esBgjffio  t^anausgsgo  »gg!  aooaorra 

a-isslcfeOci  qjaia_flaoo©&i  £&aa26Kr)3)'l  colas  ceflslffii  onscrBajfficroraflcizi- 
grna4o  ffl9afls©(mro  ojora-nrolffloio'las  saoaof^o  croj(@ajs.aio®ro>la2>o 
a srs Oca coH ©gjmaooi^  ®o<dv&s>ooi>  <*£]fcnosf\(id  cBiCmsm^co^as  ailo* 
ffl«nju6iiraao<an|  onscrra  oj  mo  ©1  a&sm  j^cyo  no  saw  ruroOTro)o9®a.ignna4o 

aqronroaooajflsj  a©3  s.ajoraroflcfflo  ®6n§0c&col£ja'raos>aj.ajl  o-jfaglg-jogfiBsa 
cuotrolffllffijlas  qjI§  a^rollmajcl  o_ig@1<ea  croamooo'l.ryeDo 

CLjgglcaoooQnglffllcesa^o  ©.rug^o.  (Sitsarilcvacaffli  ara  ffijuo®ro)la2)o  a60§o- 
<e>Qan©ejawo  oi.oj  aockc&vMoo&si  ims§1®jyooQaJls§g. 
ci_j o CT2.J |3 o  svaoioj  c&lsOsjlros aw ajaYmna&  122 gyyio  (sraiWQjajl^aJrolc&a^o 
©ju^q.  ao&«9®cfl«)00i!)oi3on^g@.ciiaffl0<eac!^o  ajuaajo  ao<fibc9ooo£> 
<9s  am  6Ym®l  colas  cLjlofflm j^^aoceTl|gs.(®laiea|pno  cos<s®cq;o  a-j<tmn- 
co3cq<1|  (sracuolas  saooro  atmoroerfifflilces  a^s&lajo  ffl_QjoCTml®0  asngg- 
■ftralg^awo  acvoo©aj(;iiTO]ffl(!ii  ®ooqa-i£j  aaicajoooojyg  tSaaffiSYOroltes 
©tfeog^qjgsornigilo^gffigmoass  cxolaaortn  fflt&ogtsssaooa'raooj-a^  gDffl!<a& 
cM3)?®®nji  ®*0§a2)o  aj_aiaao  (maJ6!56S2o  ®fl®acncjylaffiic3e 
©(aofcoaaDtofla®  c^abscm  @0000.  (gjcuo  SKoocOsoSaJoranjylcOscs^o  ®jun!tio 
a<as  02®cn&>oi)cai'lio®i8))  oracajOTlnoocoOroo  ©ajo  ^rolcngg^ojcBtrD  aooaj 
ca»oe3fflO(M»l|  (roajsmai^  qa*  ggcsol  a$0og_jl.©9anD  cu^coe  cnoa.@oo- 
O<jjo  cftoeiroiroosA  c&EpIry  a<a>o^««B>c8®aJg£a4o  @2®l<w  QODoaai- 
mofooeol^  c9;4jaiSc9a oofoacang  agoq  <ft^aJS<osooaoot9iOD  Kooailmo- 
aflo^o  a®aj)oooqjo  cBAoraortSo  (8V0non®©jii§lc^o  a®aw  rrolrafflcog^ 
atsjosnf  eraco)*®a^o  ffl-aiooltg.  se.tr>lai4mg^o  saicn^  auojwrro) 

aol.cycori.ojgg  ©t&o^lccTloJ  ai&ogoofiss?  qj.o^  a4cro®j.ao6n|  ca><e©s.a> 
ffiocwo  ^aJ-ooo- srataocfeonogg  cs^dlaotruo  a-eP-ooa-  ^ajai-oogDi 
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Show  Room.  965-oaosiig“ 

j<f0_  42.  SRjKuerrO  3-ocra-. 

rntooaj“, 

aJtro(g)-OfflD6in|  si^aisfrDmomjo  ax-Oo  raflawrofl.  cnxQtyrofl 
<9jsmtfl3  oofflCKiatfljOBaiai  t8)Sn§  a.ai.oc®-  aa@mciODJp1ta>  ffi.ai^aoaioOo 
aJocoAoralcrra  ©■ao§®s&)§  rroococrco.jo  ©oJirooxsg^g-fWi  0,1:1003000 
ajorngjo  aflosjcnoLo  soc0$o<e3  S)jjjomo.jg6im®cr0crrao  snscocrooijn 
s'a^tmas  ca.om0«5)o  aiommlsicrio  ojtSs&g^o^iSis  ^gjamocroooraiWmn 
afl@.ce@Qjgjoa?i  (®s©miroo!£9£jgjt&Q]gg.®g;|oOo  gDaflsis  BtEbosngaicro 
ojocoJI^ffida.g  ®ra.ii(mo3^o  (sraolanKg.  ajawnmoroassOo  ffi>©<3®oq;o  afl)jp«jfl 
cucrraaiagja.  coai06«ailao  (eraisjlc^o  <x>a.i<&6rv>«eao 

o4)@fflcLJOc6foon3o  a4)^®1mn^aa  *ooan(B)«ss^o  ggafles  oj(olta>Ric9>osrvg 
«5<fl>o1|  cfiboiiism.flfe  i4)£<B)la2n§g@L  <&o  railway  snjffla^l  aajooflas 

Aoralmajo  a^sl  o-ioceosejocrgcujaj  ®re><&<3rc»l<03aro  cgnnrol- 

toccJo  S2p  a_ioa©o®c&o§colo?i  s)taD6iTgs)jiicrra  6)c0>o§oS«(3W)cMaJg^Q4o 
ooajosnilaoo  aff)aag)aLj3c9^oa3o  aJjJ’mi'lcQ)  .ftocoHaio  a4)gK8ajo<flbos>o4o 
a-ioo'W  S)*os^«juoto  ©AogaMcrnro’loa  ju^aOa»oa1ocAo  ajoo')«& 
s> Ao§<OTrocQ)«0a«iw,o9fi)a)gigcijo  ®3(Dld9eooffl3flS  ojocHoJ  flcao§®r»a2;c0®cs^o 
©.meg.  jui^almoQi  ©t&oggrgg  aoej  aiocaO^ace,^.  odtoa 
ajaceboffletio  aOmssBOo  a®<ss)C£^o  a0y,(O)lQan|sn§ffigjO.  o4]bo  aaro 
a»o<s»l|  ^(o0«9oc£^o  aon^c/a^OTBgoaeTlg  ©oaso  aaisoowil 

s)c9©osm1«0»9sQaJo  (SrassieiBaocQiagjo  oicrra  <§isn<ai>lsteaamg£).  (SKScnaco) 
aajcoo  (!)t9)O§‘ctW)cs»i0S)«ji®<aoaj|rTfio  casmi^ocaTloolQjlaaacaiag  aJOsroraiCQ) 
•^1|o  asng.  aaag^oOo  toocdcyx^o  Q^^aOoaiaj)^.  <a»;^|ais<eoo®<Bas 
a)*  -Qjroc0«c9.Oo  (SKKoaacnofflO^o  njo&ra,flsoffl<m<>^©sorflcn®  ailsl^ 

n_io0<ao  ag)crra  cuanooi  d&o®6rTO)o<os  aong^^^o  sraa^jo .  (sracol 

teasIcoOo^  oooo  oi^  <afl»oao  ©Ao^oangajilgiig-pacro  m>  c^(tnnA  ^©csyo 
aaracoojo  aAogg^ljyl^jagjo.  ajoa^^ooRroofflcSao^o  ®ejaco)fgB® 

<a>sragfl©i  aJTlsmcSoajo  g£s«jeleafl|jene®|yo.  n^nsn5saJ3«3boo^rofflonr)  o_ism- 
(Broncw  «r3)!g£)Q£n^  <a)6iiBg]«$  aJsaai§1oM©c2KirD®(@  a«nocn»cm@. 

ajam^oacoiroflsi  -oalcDacsffltmcirso  sa-irolonaroffliaao  goirocn’aoat&osirti 
a@>(6caUcan«&  ©ADffio^j  ataoia^sl^gom  <qj&o®o  cuotkto  ®as^c9>0o 
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cuofiffi^ScftOocaacra.  ffierxoirtnacroacaiaklffli  ju^ialqjJoailsjcAo  aaeia^o 
n^B’rtnlajroaagja,  secoonooLosoaeA  sie aogtgggg  .asejoaxflaaio  <BaJg!jl<o& 
6)c&ajsno<ois>s  A0^o6)<a>0ort|  S8cocmQuiso«8ffl®!pof  aJ06rorc»  (syc&o'oo 
(oflcon^snssajo.  gooflazg^o  ^cafl^o  oen§  «a.ocofl®o  &®$<©lajcTOlffl§ogg. 

(2-JcftO(Oo  Clil  OB  JOOOLDSOc9ffl(!B  OD<B2fflO§  aJOerOTOtlgo  ®Sn§.  (8I3SISB5)!T> 

cumaiocri  ffissBsirDSitHJOgaaicas  (yvksckdooSIo  airajgsiaiocti  otarroooo 

o><a>osn§  cft.sp'l^cffl'l^sgja.  cnajasv?4  cnsamo§  atmtao^o . . 

©SOTelfflcacnao  ®b<s)  aoebcuisn n<5  ajo6K^cYfiQ<trf®1c«og6tfSK5  a^cnao 
®n<s»1s5§osns®ejo.  stags  a^acrma®  taodgoacna 
ojsmo  ffissiajglgtwfflciDocoxTO  <s®oai3ara.  goo^o^cactiisOTrcjflcxLio 
cno^o  ffiagjOf  ^(Dlcescm  a.aj^6><i8>oan§  cnajosnflanio  fflODgfglc^  *fco- 
asrcratocrra  ggggba^aa  ijy<aoioo  o®&jo  ■aocfjistJB&'lfijo  <*30.24  sraonojo- 
crasiif.  (cnsBBaloi  &l{©a3S©K»lcrc>ga3  ojcpIciqjo  odojos&i  a^oa'l.aoosMO) 
garolcsocaflajuara  atstocinacna.  oooo  <*axisrml®cmaslfflno0«oaigmo  gQffiaroooi 
aligjffigsositebosng  <£bocjgQ4®1ej«gjo.  aojffljousg-i  ^gjlaai  nroocomo 
aflrn«98ajaDggo  aJOCoD^soa^.  sla^o^fflicTOsaacrio  tstis^o  siajfflqaisg-^ 
Qg-jl.crrao  <aoj^  c&plsrorm'lffl'lcssaagjo. 

®®<32ajcmo<«8  a^o-najosmo.  oa-ifficmsg-j^t^crra  crflcwaeeog’totlcai 
nruociocnG3W)la?i  ffl<&o§s5Bg^c!>  s&ogm  a©  a^aojosIcqjasirBcrrao  sr&ooigg 

^,S)S  ro\g^l^ac&osa.smafflcn3o  a^)?®1(Hn|sreffigjo.  stags  staaflas 
®cMsn§arnggOT®crns)a2saT)ffli  at&ogcojas  ®rsooc8aOOo  t^cflafficaioOo®iroffl<rio 
(rolg^l^flcaogg.srno.  ®ragas)c9>psnf  slg^crydiotTOosiaio  ®r®£|.ca,§,®o<nf)^ 
a©  oaejcmefloo  goscajsreoocaiarra  a)®oa®  cry  cwul  42^®  <&:)§&  6m  o.  asssrs- 
omoejo  «c9»og<sa  aifijlaQiaajslgjoago&o  ®ta®lcCTrotocQiogg®®gJo  0t®<a>ctia. 
Qjlaom  crog&Bo®aJos>&)  ®coo<9o1aa!)§gi®6)o9jc>aasrt'>°'  aiisoBnall^ 
seccanaoLOSo.soii  aaaolcqjo  ®sn§  ajgogio  aaasroogooijyooi 

sooj)£jl<o1<a@ma  a^crrao  a<ftojA«m<i  ajoaratiQ-jiSioajo  i^)^®noan^6n@agjo. 
stags  aKOicrra  a^fleaM  01®  julejQ4^as  rntzcasts  ajooloi  ajffltawcti  n^o- 
coraflcaflm.  ^coilaiawr®  6)Aai£><>ro®3as  <a,§8!)<ry  aiarxwW  ®®jyoO>o 
aoa^sts  ®ra§<se(oi  ®sn|  ajgo&o  ajo,<eearn5?)gjOS)<tn  ®OBa3io  ojgogo 
cuctBcrr>fo>lcYO  ^jcnJSiTOljgflaiajmacro  a2|ffloa>oga,oaaarra^(ff>s 
-ojmr>)|sre®^o.  aoo^lai  «®oarn1offlSy<$,Pfflo  aodteo^o  a^^^cna.^a^^ja 
cii  rate®  ooraarsOo  tea  o  acja_isl  a^^t&flaxolcftcsjo  aaismo.  g2jysTi@« 
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Show  Room.  ^(i;i_oai06^u 

jq-Q_  44_  sacral  I7.ooa-. 

[slg^QjIaaJo  eusraflfl&.nlano  MisoilsA  o.fls\c>4oi©®g:joriV| 


a5cfD®-30osn§  »3C/a)ixnruo  jjsj-oco-. 
shg-jn'yroi.r3W/36)0iio  iioo&nffiiiii^rataralcnBo  o.RsWjf)sfto<of|s& 
!ewsiffljc  aaigg, ocftjo  cvj)crra  ©  oaftlflcneqjo  ur^gtgj- 

©cncqjo  ©«8  oTOai^oo^c  oj<win>oea-j©jjr>5  ©taoo»ijo.icna  tajoajpflffli 
ojgjl.efflsjtmcesQJg^o  (ft«ss.fl,T)caj©oio  fha  oinfl.®  rmococoaio 

s>A3§gg>  oJOtobDoa  ocq;o  ^§1  '«®n®,.o.3cn2.  ao.>,jsi<o®30t»  st8siS).i0®a_!. 

©fflco^o  as na> col  ©1  V) &k  m  tn»rf»o.io^o  oifjy.nfl  awami^l  o1«ooaAosn| 

©aJaacoeao®  «a«ai.ffla.j<oi}o  <©a©SB.ts<s©3«;1  «.ra  a'lc^o  oidSBa.ggso  ©oocgjo 
ffloaoaio  ©aa.  <B<e>og^ca>$|o  aiernc&io  ajofhunajlg  oaj.a^gjl^jjoubaasoo. 
afla.\^nooaiculaooc£yo  <D??a.j©S)O'j0^o  njooiciossajBgYn}  cb^os m&<ms> 
ajo<&g-pd0OT'Baoaig3io  sra^Q/jajl.o'ldooiOjOjv^  ^lojgviooajQjlaoo 

(Dsea4©nfflo  rosn§  gossse:/)  ffidoln^o  ©meal  istaslna snails  as 

"fflo9>ogrj<a>^,o  roleBisOoaiaoahaiooloTOo  ©Anf  jyl£^®&0Mismo.  saigagjcro 
^njaojasm©.Bfflt8®3sn|  aJAyggBcrTlcna  <?-ojoQo  aoIcgjo  ©ao§ 

gjp^Otaioassnno.  a®cra  simoaiog.  Mxcrvfloa.jfflo  raar^qsugi®  crodjoool 
cao^cOeDceso  aiaflcm  fflanfii^ggsa.ilag.ioeo  orflsj. 

C  v.  R.  Doc.  CLXXVIII. 

Show  Room.  iKHLoaosnf0. 
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fflSE&aiicifflaocQjlp  a6®„p.oaosn§  a)cajl<&aom)0  @.oaa-  .ailocsDlaic^l^ni^ 
a/lsl-sy  ascais'lcaHns 

sQitjgoooonjyg  ffiortblroo^n&ociQjswKnl^o  @jagjoOo  otIotciiWo. 
asaog  (oo^o  m%m  <00933  ooaooas  «oiaooB<rao  cMj)«syosp®cmt»I«so 
rniaanrf  arasarnjoa^o  ®.aiato  cnsacMaigtYWlrao  «rasnf«OTaQ0  oosm^l- 
fiKH  ©a,o§3<s®6r§.!TWK»lcwo  SEoc&lfl cry 008S0aflffl«io<^o  ouooOofflartBfl- 
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©aioai/o  n<0j0cnjoiTJtaI)s>(a'6)S0£%o  caaicogyslcesio  gDootriW'©©  agg.  c&o©j- 
6bbCo  »i6><os)COjo  oj'ljaioio'lgjjocnocalp  ano^ncofl  cAtescm  omoagng) 
s)iW3ai^ifflQoi9(ict>(o:)Oa  twj Aflso cib  ffloaio&oaioonoo  oea>oefl02flae>eeeo 
cBQJ6ng1taHp  swing®  ocnog.jg  owsm  ©c/soai^ceoti  osjoorafflflcrfl 

fflSS&CfiJai  SUW’tOi  OlUMo  I0n(030jlrai0ffl£0.0|ffl3ligjo  <sro.g3<rn  tooajoajo 

rt»aan«iJ  oflmoroH^  euli$<ofl  ailsl^  asausl. 

@2<u&l'0Cry  OtO)3CDJ6tDW)l(!^o  ©0ffl®38J3OJo  (OlflBflfflJ  oeftsplfll 
ifflSfflrnjOcDjo  ol^oiawraflorr&o  aog'iajabno^o  a)®3ani®)cnoa2flg 

(oos^jrortnlao  cBomo  airacYYj  oosjaflocn  as^-a j  ®o«^o  ®cwfl«0Q  email  eras 
a^omaoTO^io  Biascwjooojo  cs.a-iafo  orasg-jncY)0(sfl|j  «p®aioQ—  oaojof  o_j©3- 
goimlao.YOcoroM  ffloanoosvoo-flaaio  cQjSboo^  amoagJIS  ocooaigjijjoorKjfL 
(BAioOej  a0yg}<OiS)cOjoaig  Bisgj^oiosn'jratmoffii  asnsomiWlcesam  a(5)j2f$SIS)3%®s 
ailo-noo  ayycwiamoffii; — 

ovmoa®) — gQaTl'.DO^fficaooiiSKntslc^o  s'lg-ja^airoiiBoaoo  ©anOob 
SE^asfOsrmoi  aJScoa  $a2>aJ)(oi  BRjpjffliaosjo  o_ioa.i0ffl3o  c&  am  gamer)  of  0  ggo 
i^crra  ot)3d^<oo}  rof'(reafl,3)3(S£0)0§  oo®|j<i3TO)l0?  (sjuotd  alcesca&oooflioiarig) 
«p®aia— oao0n|  alnocronuo  ^ntu-ooo-  o^jo-itwaotwo  Aaiisrartnlco^o  (oiecflffli 
roasoOjOcnjfflooarfaTaaioffl&BnJido  (ryfijiTOJiocri  agyanonoo  elcOSJc&Oo  ©tOjocnj- 
srffroHcSs  ailSj©<Sj3f«mi>,ij)](0?^©s  goo  rnroe^ios  (^citoo  ©c&acnjsramliae 
ci/l^aiftogOTmoao  6)onfcoos>£  rooaisosjoa^o  OcOjOCDiSrmoIloQ^o  (meffifloyga 

®K>(8CDjOCO)o  (g_j®35ml^.Jo  (OOCXDOA'Oiljo  ffllialcQiOOBo  ig-jffiOStTj'l.OJjo  gQO 
(TOOQ^iOS  (^ctoo  a<a>303i6iaian.aa«.®  ®aojcQ>n</so  (oofflffloseoailonooalg 
oLn|a<ao§(OT>i  020  otog^<08  <^arao  i$a&6>aj<Bfl®3cn)fflaJoooi  root&aaflao 
aflglrolceecna . 

a 6n§o®(tn — a$ ©(mo <03  maininioocnsaJlojo  afljomo®  oruoocngg) 
aolocnoss/lcyo  (roa^a-icraoaaafflOcajOg  (g.oa-oj3020(0  0c9>og  <a>eyos&  ogjablajo 
[0>S(!^aj3:(lc3a  (ig)£&lo.jo  aicrra  (oflffisafltnoasebog  toossooDooio  ajcosxoi 
colcnao  a®3  ojaHaaocaio  ^sooto  a2®^‘S®«®aJ^C>0  <ofl<osail(t»o<889>o;p 
©35^)(stro1aa  csoo®©  ay8u<oyo>1ciraocafl|j  a0o*nejo  cojgj<o)»8ooai)lo§o>anfljo 
®3QA&jS8sss13crra  o^eebM  <ofl<B3Qjl(o>oc8£a>o§  <oos|)(m®lao  aco<s<o  aicrnl®!- 
<eaom  ca^toaos  asply^j  <oos?)©<m®  fflco&flceaoiaanoggo  onajOcnioomncoDs^ 
oolcrao  o.a);g^©cmo6n§. 
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jgoDoa®)—  -ffjfldBQjlfijiofflajiaiji  a?."  £scms')<s9(r& 

rosnsofflflsTl®!  B'oiqojoros'jyg  ac&omjsraurn 

OJA  cugoararoW  ^cro  njgoa^Oo^o  o1.®!  uhi-wOrnl  aca^^octtDoWo 
attB  cSjaulcril  a.ifi^nis'lcoooo  otoao  00O3  nJicnflijl  nin^o&a.^rfwo  a@& 
-aHajaj  aj  sirufflOQiawflfljo  fnj^ocoa.'na!;:o®1mlt<M'Tn  roasi >3 - 

(S.tooqo  (®Bflsa:0®TO6tiril3i  &>■'>  iOOAioojo  &>nil  niwom 

macocTO>1(t>cu<03  (ooHJCkOorffiOTc  .tviooidl^loT 

csacrra. 

CYJOfiJoaiTO — gQM  n  )§3?iojo  ajt7uoD«5ooflatt6o 

(OOSBj'iira;  aJ0«c9bsms>airra  boo J3  aJo^crroaTifu/lioi  lataunlaiaig^jo 

ajDtefeo^o  6)j3j^o.  isrcj><xy  «egj«n«&  (D;)«j«nsilmnio  ag)a)0r'jio 

s)ce.oaaj«roia)ls)1aooas.  ■■iij:8>;'lnjo  gesloOolnA  otuajOpjo  oowonflna 

mauocidlsi.^sgr®  o-io&fyl^cQjo  oijuog^o.  sq <;  a.igO&ojo  «>ia:ul;rfl<9)$ji.o 
a$jgB  (rv)fflOQ):'srailrtBo  oto^oo'wIb'Wi-^o  sixua^a*  ootf  Boflmflnoio 
<oosgj@gs  aimon&aamlffli  m*  ^igj-iflffiooog  c^&bo  a  xua^auiOi’inB 
(DOaBoajoailcwDoOjSig  ooafflDawoflaoio  ®aoo0m'k><ii«oV;)<Oj6>g  fflo>n.ic®)o 
aiimaccaoCso  gjo  ajgosasra^o  tajcafl.Tnj&tyo  ail-ajorol  d»!rm  oQ?a<Saioorar»o 
£§cojfl®?^§1  ei^ ^(aOBiaaai;?^  SK»  coifSjAooo^i  isrc&WfflS 
(ssoiocolfyl^j  c0>^.]cn  aj,33OT»l^«ca>c>a2.<>r)>o.  (ara^rogjsunffli 

arcs  ajgo&o  cifljoiorolcescrr)  (fflsijaoaoaft  ©osBaaflocrici  fflitsaioajo  ®aol6rtnt$ 
^gactusOo  aisMJOsia  ®»l^ecnr)  aBSjfflanosittio  tOjg-jcoayo  'Siaasaios^o 
cu!ras3Y0)l  c/a^aflsjco  aspltaa cs^o  asaisrno.  mlraaJl.a^'lffllsiioarts)  ©oaffloHio- 
aHaaio  ©os|)@©  a© 3  oajgj.aoQo  ojcnac8<G>Qcna<i4)»,''l(32  ar/)oai|^afflaio'}(!^ 
sBCTTOOfflo  aimmrol  nLHDJOTxuS'loolScOa  «J(gjouls)oio  aou^cso 
ffl«0bO6n^  ©oo|)<s0oo33o  aicnasajot9j<rn,'B)0caJcna  a^aaflai  a^^cc^o  oojc/3- 
(Brolol  a©  croocacQio  afljwoffllogoofflKS)  ©isiaio  nil joJO.oroRjfla (Doss.  flra>s^- 
*®S®„o  s)<9.osnfa)cna  coisuoajxicm  ©ossoaflacrKs^o  ©ojeoculaaio  ®bcio- 
oran<DaJ6><oc^o  (OtaaTl^atajog^cna.  ©ofliioaflacr&o  snjejajo  33^  oia 
acfeoaiist!JifB)lgjgoa«sTi^o  0Q)oa!mo©3mjfflcaigHg>8aj<!J&  oa^aflacrio  skucu. 
ojkSIob  croao  ttajofflosoaiaraaicm^fflosejo  ©AaO^fijSo  o^orracuttBcna  cyuoc/d- 

(aflaaflaei  nc&DcmSmlQanojJoolarra  stBaflca>®ai&io  <ifl|o.a>o§.B8<rn<»1aa 
®$2L  -rtflejojo  ffli&ocQjju5Ki)lcQ)laJ  oolcn3o®fflom  -^lajqOsat&agfltna. 
siactflasoieio  fflc&odojsroroAoan^colo'rao  Qjl^acebOg.eacrDro'loo  a<®  aseojo 
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@3^.  tSKj>  ajc0j<aa  as®  ajiiaioj  <oospoaio*©g  <oo«eoajf1ffla4o  Breen. 
rrcflfflai®oc&«>§  siraailcoTOroleio  a*o§®c0©«n?flaj©r)*^o  gog^.  ggreftcii- 
oig^o  Bragjdaro  fflc&ooQjsmffil toll fflienl cna o  »©s  S-hjoBjc^o  arolcesejo 
aangocaeajo  gagj.  go®  01**3  egg  «mo  00104  o  ara  01801*003040  <srecol*o 
©ojjo  a*o§c0osmnacna  oo»5oai1(Bcioo§o  (ooBjoaflaaio  ®raaracmf)®ai. 
®(oo§o  ©snso&o^ogigj.  soaralffiffloJ  asnsot&om  o^eoomlfflaio  «reai*ooa0 
•gjaosml^o  a<®  ©ajjffljuoajo  asrsocaopjo  @3gj. 

Biraaaaofflro — .a*oocii6«5Kjf)<an«^cn1cnao  ffloaioofljoaflacrio  coosgj- 
(tmiflnaacnffiB  aim  oruoaxnfla^ojgso©®)  okoicto  os^osfflaof  i^aoo  «ju«u 
nru-iffiftnopjag  ffloWjo  a  enormia  onagri  a*ocnj©mm1oijfl<?&ao1arrao  go® 

ascrusl  ©ju<s;lro1^cro<m.^<ro^o*06in$  §205040040  ®sm3CDl^1»1«jcrn,, 
©(moro'/crooial  a2C8g_j|0Oo  srolcaaom  roowoajo  ©recreamlioojooacttnsp  92odT 
aiffian  rooojoajo  a® oarmarm  cruooaoaraTOoaseeflqo  •  aocrayocraofflaog 
off)fflTlc4o  ®oog-j<x»oo20ffl©o§  o^)Kb1pjo  a®  cwocorml  ^soaa>  es^aumf]- 
craggoamoo  a.ajog>cp;o  oreairm.  ®Kj)'’Qi<mgjOarm  ©oasoosoc&ag  ffiosSooilaaio 
Breomro^fflcii.oooSjag  eaioarmo®  aiacoan.ilaios  asnsodsora  agj)89>lffli  mswten 
sniqofflocnafj-jg  a*oaiisi©irolt0i3  .-005)8004  a^rwwl^atMggaTio.  Breairo 
Brecaaodyrawflao&o  a>dgoB«o_ioaa)  a*^  rolgtereiimo. 

SKScoaroi — rofltmcJlflnormosj  ®o«yo  ffira^rm  (0002004  roroas 
a  0204*  coral  oi  {Qalffllm/lffiooog  ojs  ^s«iBlcn1a1c0«cno  8)orm']*g'1<o5 
srejfflc^o  oi^oc^o  oramcm.  (oosgjr&o^raioflfflJ  csrejtfljag  oo6na*©ag;  oP-cnoro- 
<!!ra1oroo*ag  *_^ojsctrof)cnoc&ag  aa oootm  *o^(moflcno*s>§  Brecna® 
nj^j|ffl<9»ofla«a»oq>a  Breraro.  roofljooiloaio  .oos^gigB  oj  0*3  am  ml  ere  croam- 
(mlceoa^o  firamsem.  e^BunruaeoirorolfMOi&ffig  aooaoaooaoaoQQnmloeaam  avrecoi 
®K»lau)ta>a§  aaia&<e©0(0ts<3  «*og<ysl  a*3§*«omc®)cre  craD&KraOo 
fflc£b0§<s9cno(mla8o  cn)oajB'l*Dcp|o  mrectBr®. 

ogjspoaro — ac&ociaisraraflces  ajscroacosira)  oo6na<fi®ag  oilg 
nmooooal.g^rorosnoaaare  cB-ajoelawcro  croocoralQQl89j<i$  cYoooactzioa®  a£f>1.£y 
ofl)©  Br3>giAa&  aflgac&ogiBooafflomomi  fflrecgjffiajarDo^o  ajgog.ajsgl&io 
*(mlfflaggo4*sw3S.laiofnlcrre  ajIsjacQsogcOosrno.  (ooasoalacr&o  aps^o 
(D<jM)1g-}ooi  ffiajsngam  <sre>^*©s  cnl«9«1  acreoaio  ac&ocrxsaarcjloM  ervono. 
eoimraolcre  istaw<m( m  <sraig<e>ag  t&lsp*®  muproaia ®<eao  ojs«es  ffiAospIcjcWoS} 
oiro«058o  BreajJososmo,  Braai<e«j  jiilejajlcra  aAoctysipiancml^onlcrwp 
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6)&>o$&Q<tyo  m-oig^o.  siso.ito  ffltaorD.ioiaio'l  im-s  mscrra  ii!ce>o<5sj.- 

<&ca;o  aoismo. 

afl)§oa«n — ©c0>ocDJ6BJ»fl<^o  sida^ojo  oiarftad  <*g&  as. 

coisl  afljcmo  ODScrrafflto.iOjis.DTOo.  a®  ascnisl  iO.:pl6raK5'3«ft  twosnj 
asausl  s)ju^ono®1s»aio  n-uo  Aafl^t)  oflm«ijo  «*nin51:ty>  ftitraoj^ 

Aoomo  mttafld  o..ioaox$  #ju®(int)(0)1c«i|^o  aeron-'!  (s.oiwn<o».iCv>o.. 

acm<moa<ai — <afl«tBafl<roa<m.i>§  •ooajjgwi  aiscmoman  taojaudwo 

joj  §sm3  Oocseo  (03j|)o  (3.ol<o(i)nT)  cOoaJOjt.o-j.aoa^o  (oattoasiMoflMJOijo 

(oommossoeulsicrio  sreoonof)  oaiano§o  ovm  nflivooavj  lasnso-OjC^r*  8Sgj. 
<sva6isD0s5®si5i5o  ggsaiooojo  «i®  :osn§oru.op.io  Oii)Sffla-i^o  ®Bitji')®n2(c&  roscrca 
ai<mcm  c9i.a^aiS((5W)1g)a^o  sia^icTUDffjoOjOSnjo  Miqosiomsig.jij  gnfu>1.o(v\j 
6)c9oOGX16Y510flQ2^o  (038630^0  (OlCmlffli  OjOJlW  (Oja.»;v/1  olcMCTO  atiOQlhl 
Bra  rail  cm  g^ri  o  macro  noscnofflifl>ogi2.sir>o.  aia^aCo  &ivi  siwcnisl  o.auv/lioT. 
cascrortn  a_flosm  ojiouto  c/s^<an®6\o§  «^i:>Uosi-qjw/  mo>Vjo  (DiEhiOtMcmcoiL 
arMf&niftosng  (oosjoajo  aiidfoo^  o\owioqjo  mimO®?!  asaaisloc^o 

aJlodjooruajo  <e?lsf>1«d  ooscnoQiarrxfni.iOfcif'i  ®ap}06>cm  WKioOrra  e«w  .Oicajo 

OJimsfflBXTOlgj. 

n_i«i0ioffi(OT — ^6>nAci.-3ffl06n|  ^oooion-oo  ,n«ij-oa»-  big  |or\;<a?  (mao » 
O(9aoaa1|froffl3a)on3o  ^‘j’lmlgjI&.l/jj.’oilnocscQjli!^  rusa-gjAioj  a^)SOoJ^ 
se(®aJop<e>oo(ffio  cm  ami  mi  6^°  aOog-\g  (oilioosxo)  -giimcm  &ocJj\o«wOo 
Sceoccuo  aoffijyoCo  raiaal'oi  sitao^dosi^iiiosiffiai  sugjaErajy^offlo  o.io6voyc8 
(rolcefea^o  a.aj<nj. 

ajmlacToormofflOT — «> cQj o ot> j 6ysjioT)  aOog.|§1'o1tfl«a'iJ  ioofl90<aocnioro  tins, 
mnaso  ffl0(a®o»3oanao[io  ©os^awlaaio  urosvo  aim  isisoiffli.oo  O-oi^iJOBo 
rooseoafloBo  (oassDafiaa&o  mamcroilooiteiao  ®»ia  (aisauoiooao  aafflcorBil- 
s><a®3g§,OLjoaDo  acftooo.isimrolainfflJaolcrrao  rromzi'oncMQ^fliljjy.  acOjocrusrmaiL 
tsoocftsig  cooajoancTDOtftsig  ffieoo.osro&ooon^  a-aicoTlcolcaacro  ®®^a<aOo 
ojono  ajoamod  (ot&>3isica>3§o9®cQjo  iBiararo!.  israojaro  iBraan^o 

@OS5l|o  oJlsI-O^  a®g-pc0SCQJo  SoiSTOo. 

o-nggaieoffl® — ffioaeoajlaaio  i&s.aj3Steagjajif>jOo  gDcraijOQncai 
ajfii  gDoc^ajgigo  aaahliolnrulaaio  aic9>  sl^Qtagloi  si-mcmod  i8taai<oa 
CY\JCLOOCQJ2.a_Jc9iO  (D  SOB  Co  61  xu<^6)tfoQgfift'fo  OSTcJ)  OJcSb«&$$g£,  _afi&l(lJo 
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aioOTslffliaeofi&smo.  ©awlcrag^oroocrn  ©o?)@3ail©a2>o  ooa^gBgo  aAoou. 
erawilcoogjoj  ojrmooX  ©aml.-rao  @2<m3aa^o  n J2j®s)d9jo§o0sismo.  @2® 
asoaisl  o-i^jg)af^<a.oaiao«»l|  maawj  n-xnw.  ’‘(ro^o-igmaiiii  ,p©ai®-» 
<7i06n|  ojcallt0>®oorv3o  ©-ocra-  sw  ©roa^is  otsil  ogro  n^a.i©(DTO>oarr>oao«y5 
ajcffljl<o»aorruo  ®os®.ioo  itnlcro®)  ©PoiaflrootsabOEj'oo^o  urqj^cm  oofijOQjo 
aoicmoofloJ  ©  wo  alerts  mi  ©oaono'to'loi  ©saboa’iai  g2fn)°<o®^i®3(>  <®izafl«ji 
ascDJs'1. 

so-iauraM  s)i'/>oo..ig^<sso(6  gja  &  seal  si 
SQiQjOaacnng-jg  oj£n,oggm>  ^'r-oai^iifsoA  ©jucraxaciOo  o&ono- 
ouleflfflpjteao  ©tO.osOT'w^j.  ©soils  aflcnao  gBs^b-iososlffi&icQa 
©r&o§<ro®<sij?\.  istoafiscrfloTOo  «B9ans©<m»  m)0®®>ojo  aicrra.  ©<a,ocai«o»n 
ipjoobo  ga|.  <oen§  o.iAoai«5»!j5)m<Oio  ralol-uoicrra  fflowmflaoio  <u«ao«Si 
©*o§too«(jo  araig^sfo  gj®  a$^©flg.ps1^1<o1«98flno(m  ijjjao 

en-H^  gD!roo-'3ijtO>oo'mo  na'lcaj'on^/loltsacnD.  go^  sscmsIccM  «®£<ofl- 
SfcP^Ap o1«oa<rrc<m1ffil  oofinB.QtlpiojniAtS®  o$$OTlcafl<Dl«88cm  Qojjo  ©a>sn§ 
(frooqo  mosmcwcaoMlsj  o^crro  eitojcdlg^sl  (Dj^aofVUffldnmcOfii  ®.rol<a«!«j5 
istaas.^miWOT'jliaioji’.i  ©.aoStoacqio  scxismo.  a^jEPOfflun  o^fffiilcQlffllteecrn- 
rol<a?>  ©caocn.isroioD^a  o-uono  w^oop^i  ©ags  cifl|©ta>o§o9aofwcin  a cjg® 
ai<o«eeo  (?c0joa31(8osoo§ai,'0c0®o  oj1|©c&3§cos>  oij)nTi®ai3  o4)?<t>'>1«2n.Dl<«s 

cm«n.  goBg^oOo  g2®>o-'O£it0!OO(0)o{ftS  discs®  t&oaiasol  aJiodMo  nils 
©tSbOgcO?)  o.(j)cna  a.fLaJ0ffl1:r>\  aoeso^co.osng  iB>3;g_jc0>Offlo  cftoaioaaOTgiajo 
oo®?oon©aio  oosnscopaa  «a»;^o©o)ifl®Qj^o  $o>©8  a[j)$®)1$y1s1-0;p:o1 
<flscn@>.  ®2cn9  ©  vooaif^asotfB©?;  0.13,0a  sou  ascaisl  aasblaiosreW 
SKUQgaomogjjg  acOjQStsrornflroffrowioi?)  twpjaocnoaiOcfw  s)<Oi3§cTO»5Q).g^ 
©aailos  oroocuosojo  aimo  oitOjO&ggg  o.icna  iswaflos  u'niQgasocnfflgjg 
ac/iooJ^gfPffiSoA  wmoogJo  ©dj>3no®fr0)0©cr)iai0(mo  a’U£nt,©g;j§<wjf) 

ascn.is1«w  oftocojeroOTn  sgnosso  m  ■/-'oo.x&g-naaoA  «3cniDOgn©a5o«go 

®t6)3cr>(8frojoi.'oons3©1fflsca;o  ag^o  aiahoagSSP-'^l  ffisai 

oocnjo  ^cy-oo&-  83§l<t>1«e9cna>. 

C.  V.  R-  Doc.  CLXXXIV. 

aOg&EffiKslffl 

jajimsm  ooccai  9.  971-offiosn§° 

sop!  cncmd  283, 

acn®aJD(D'n  no)Kffo)®?>oJi.a  ajoajg(b  ©ajaissraof  cfeCTTogaspcnos  ©ana. 
n_nmgin  oJogDcWoi  co.-<o3  (^aioocja^sp  aanea-igGSoaiog&iQoi^  02<oa^ti 
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®ca.o®2iooopjo  o.(grao(rng^i>  ^Qjrafon  cix-ojo  sassaraos^  &:>sni(0.caflnjo 
cro  ®-0-<205n§  cgiajforaoacrio  aJO&ai/o  oi.nimlffla&o  sea  olio  si* agaiuls 
enocnoajlcDo  ajcrafflaJ0<eb6)’ceb36rtg  (®a.u  m,t>lai„c>.pi  a>  lunmi  c/a  oluo/'artjp 
a§d»l  6)*og^..-.e'  cro  a*  ssi®  errs  cxsl<a.c\i  at<j>nig_j-p  .o.okto  ohm.  So  ojoa 

SJaMSTIg  92$  OJA. 08  ©.  (J0jo..»rjof)rt)->0  o.  iloltf  j'l.QP  3(1)013  ttilc®  A36n| 

(TOroloAoJ^o  fflfflten.ijSiraoajagrif/Kifflfl  cvx-rin  i^niioQo-j:p  piertiruggg 0 
^aiowl  ox-pjo  giHOitOifanpio  .j'.ffl  i(Oia.ija?Wo  ai.cyalA 
coHaJ  a  era  a-i  o  rail  oolqwiml  acoaiio  igjo.in  afl  olgjp  j^eiAig&iotB'.ooaig^io 
si  (SKSsnf  elaioa?)  ©3(®o«*oa:ii330i;,  oj'g’fofl'O'  o'uocofngncaon.is'ldBut 
.  [Asm<aol«aio  afhioo  ailgl  oIaioto-—  E'l- J 

c.  v.  R.  Doc.  CLXXXy. 


ascnjsl^AiJ)^'''  UllLoaosf^'' 

QJOPJjo  II.  A^SAo  o-ocia- 

A  o"o..i(@a  igrofflifflJcrTlcnBo  oi]}^<tj)l<w  railirosiai^- 

corafloa&o  ojAig-^. 

o_isl5KJro)3<Bo^6ugra  ojPijaDn'ioaolrOiO^eoaoom  Aoart&A.  a-Aicrnai 
«fl|  a$)anoo<ai  siajimroisg-j  i^^ylcra  A5rm$cra)<5  ADri^ossiDoaotyo  a$m>o- 
aoo  «iacQ).3j|  gjSisg-jOcesciD  6iai  tolas  oaj  dsicid  aocaras 

cgcmlusiai-a^  a-ilsl^  cacymlcagiao  eAOongo-Qjera  n  icgljl.^p’olto® 
«A06n|o  a^Sjya&lafkfl  aag.  AS^Asia  a.o«)C£^o  ara  Aossrao^soofm 
oJlsl-a^sit&osfifsiJXHm  alls1  cc^o  ityofcio&fliowwju^o  6i  jxicg}l.osi;!tyo  <a,sns 

«15B^.o  cUOCQjAgJo  -048X040  AfB.Ool  ag^jylcQOO^o  61  -OKgjaiitfleOiS) AOlStlf. 
TOicoiairraaot^o  a(J)^«ril  sraea>jyl|  mlsocirao  oioo<g>e>A36fi§  S2ail«S- 
Qjoawi6iA3®»oJoai  6ist®(tB«90(2ioail|<tri6ioTo  aiar/lnl  .earns.  02W3«oo 
(^oojlffli  a.iejg-j^o  (S.3Jooj«5t30o  aensoco/]^  sisitEi®!  ®SfcJ°8^ 

igg-jlcra  ig-jsog^Ao  (BKagoji^  (S-ojoSjoUhOo  aepl^jj  cnssiTtnl;^  (ainml- 
ol^soraroi.  ffisgyoOo  a_i(of|aio<ml|  a®  Ajylsfrflcado  AiiDjcrviccaiorolfli 
a<m  srs^o  ggafleris  ajogij®  ggaajA  (BxoosjsbbOo  ajpig-pj,)  fcncsto sn^ono- 

roloo  cgjjyog-^i^g-jlsi&i  <ssQ)0coljyla^96ri|crnOTlri0o  sla>oa2>Bf)«8«o 

aotoilaaig^o  colsoooo  cuiraraimlrBRjialACfiaottaisino.  cB.jyl- 
srjflAJ  jiilaicqajAaoa  saasnsocrnloD  cl®oo-  i@ojo  a-KailoJOfuTIp  qa<0* 
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aslgglejosTlK^  &§ce®7.g,j  s>cCbogs|cftr^o  srg>o.  gDajtascs^o  aoqaa  s.gaa 
sSOTaisplcoricio  agg.  crflaiojo  o_jo<ansajo  60b<?ons$®I  a-irafla^e&oggg) 
araarisaflsffjtaw)  roa4.ai"bjo}c9>g|o  gnafl6)S  o-uaflaj  cuaUg  csrasIco’cTO)]®- 
6W8%°  ^8d'sm'l:Q^6>s  a,‘®!oS®  a.®oo.  (@a_n«^o  oolcS«n  araaolefco  asns- 
saDfli  ffl a ojag. rail od  satTY)g_)(Qio..ooacr»  no1cMc&Ta^ffl<a>3a«(a>g^o  orc&o. 
saigjAoroo  6\t8oo£^o  (0)3mnrolj3S)oa.,oi  rolaocnoQjraOTrcsfl 

ajuoajOTiiOo  acO®Qfl^o  tojcolcoscsyo  scusmo.  atjprnooi  6)<a)0£g.o- 

OQ'lfomrroAjIii’a-iggs^nrooaTO  &<& Sc&aocruo  <srasBRi3(,(a>W<m1  a^gas, 

M.  Doc.  CLXXXVI. 

©o«|jta,o^ojij(Oism  J)74-offl36n§u 

Dsn§a)c9)  jigmsari^o  aaisiftdcnsg'lanisaaffla.Kfflo  aoogOfffio  ^§o 
oiatOnOQ  oiD^oilio;  mjiKwIc&sm.iW). 

(  8!i)«a_HBaoOoaj)3»o  cOiots aj^osPccnraDta^  ©or><a;<8gga)<!^o  ^oj«9a- 
aoo^o  aio^OTroloi  n<£kogyo  oi^i^-aaosng  aflujorj  smocaq  02^0-1  oren^arra 
a^uano  ayaspoj^o  oja»jjo  a^diaJuCHUg®  Q.flroWoc^o  SQcrnogYOKi? 
(C^lajaffflcoDsaocYU  sQioPJooaaiflja  taiaKBC/a&jroog-jimaaOo  02<a3rro®3&1 
acas<DTmncri<uaigO'.D(mwl®?CYflcrrao  gjoi-  criacn— saowig  cfeosaooroo  aro.ocra- 

ODO§CY3lOTe1  O'OJ^iaJOti^lCQ'OtOjCan^  CgJgjOg^C?)  c&W“«<y(Q}<5  (e/cjlciflo 
srnaai  rosamaiaiooooi  _a/loai3"QTl  !^<TO»s»]'maJsl  82®^®&l«®>s<<3Yn;1ai 
oJ6nsoroarsfl<t$crficnao  ro)7rai^g-|o6)(0:>3stY§  i^ajownassorru  seuoajrooa) 
aiais  djjejacaKLioag^fflBffioOo  gnftBcmrasria'aisroTO'lai  n_i6rso(ocor®1aai 
ajaafl.DfflYgoo  «jil(t»a3(Y\jfiOTl'>v5  ffl.&og-jo&Oo  ^agengaproloo  <*ejac/asuffl. 
fflryfl&ffloOo  (ffiiiWlsJfficrr)  slruotti  ioow  ffl<&c/8aj8ocrya.0®ooo§ 

AtsSjyro  aicrra  ml  as  a  a  aru  (mate  aciisnjjom  at&ogL^c&^o  ^§'1^  o2>®oj-o 
ao«n§  fflcafflaocroo  cl©j-oc»~  (mtraaoavmnloo  s1aonf\)oa.cix-oc».(8i3(!!KBOJp. 

q-©j-oo»-  rnlffljaoo'uajo  o.@-ooa- ojo2ic1o1o^o  ®)l©ao(n>o 

cSjEfOOTitnlgl^cna  scurooTa'l  b»@  ffloaionaKtroflaA  nabn&jyl.^  <m7<maonrua4o 
AsOgjl.^  roosgj&o^stfB^o  cul-aio©!-^  aiffltscicuoOa  s!co>06iy§  aasaooroo 

qj.000-  sIojooJ  ©oca  cBtac^ojsotry  aio'l.a^ffiaJOc&SYc&pwYi  (ooasjc&oc^o 

ailjuoffll<fl«1onQro)lo©  fl«mncra<®«8fflfflfle&  fflitaorroacr)  ®3>»0el6Y6)aK8<e£>6n§ 
crncoflao  cskssyb  <SYQ><f«fl®fflrr^®aicns  c&flJg-j'Uy  aj7.ni3«n«nom  srsajcnua 
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(SdDooJOSPfficeoosjgiflsi  aai&'lcuMcoTaYDo  SiOjoagtCbi  s>gK&  ro,*i«p.t 
ciicrra  ajogfo  suai  esntossfigio  afljoq  noscrraruorv)  6>.dj§9 

O3a3>fflrDaB0<aisa)Q_n@a!^'>  aogfgmO'OjttSo  .-siflolfloisg  ,2);|l°&^e0’^u®8i" 
ig^ojlo  6KU3aiffl3aojaa.o3<s»  julnaiacofl  su'Wimrafin 

acajsswik^  o.tsnsonfflrofloo.i  nj)^(ro?ja«.w:is  fiyjo'l'oi  irnlioions&aj- 
c®n|  o.jo<flfe9cm  o^oo^t&aio  araflorwitfl  n.-o.j^ol^as  «»§««>«&  e.cucna 
s0jsn|aJO6iOT5  ctTIcdiocdo  aiiOJ«oraari  'fflL?itiw  n  losiaiojii  jj  c'aotu.scmioo- 
OTsmo_rigg.c^o  ®o^ora)iOJin®o^i«  fitoflffoa/Jl  sjca'Tfficri  t^oaawffloAo 
i8R>§<0o(i^s>;^lcn&  fflagjs'lcQioaaio  «a;yn?)  woa'n?>c-'3o«a  ana  taws®®! 
ojaflOTcrudiOcolcao^i^o  s>.S)0§jjj[lj}  itnaaomoTjygl  03o<o>iDroo®.rwsn> 
n.fl«a m  itos^oI  n)P-.f1<ni(FgiSin!j>gro)o  (HI)  a^o^g-p-cyo®*  oinOai 
(n)diocolc03oc^<aoooa>o  gjaosmaoaiioi  s^oo*3ai|  c®a)>  am,i  oaownmo  O^a 
Ao^o  ®i.o<eoci^o  nfljusuf]  c^aaisa&oatfictrao  n  iootis;-  BMQjc&oon 
nolcaran^j  fworatniwcwiaoi&o  awajjai  ^^aaicA  son 

(stnscsol  QjaJlcQin-udiocDltftD^o  aa^aeosismaiwnso  flnliwwn  a.vfl- 

eofl-gi  t&sjigyro  n)rorarc9  ajpjTo'mjoioaflc&ao&aic;  a^D^-fla  i  «y>cO«is>r>i 
ffljUgl  OSc&atXlO  03CQJoma.naa,6S  (Bl3Stn5)lo1i'n,ffl(?OlPI'fgM]o  Kl.fc'j'j- 
fyl^  <&o^an30o  aatooco^o  a'oilcBoa'ol  ffi^K-raio?i*3^j)0'oiam  ■uroinafl. 
<yl^  cY3S<3K»lffl<8ooa8.<oro)<a®ojgjio  ju§ooi,j.\  bVwaaaio  imnoaajoi 

a?co;cTOc^cr\}^Qjaasn^aoo  ay^onoagil  ajfflKoffllannsfflraraaaa  ofljuoo- 
sm30oe6So  sssjocororjCo  a<aj3$«»'rT)t>i').T>  «naai«M  (junjoeuljy 

sn^^ACocSQ  a®B)0CO65B^.o  OJftflpQJmW.IOED'laod^o  8«3a>,WOii 

cfto&asym  ^yaosiDfflo<9.ai;aj1oad35oenj  aioAl(Miaaofiiyggi.Aim<6«  <o«&- 
^(OOCti  OBocft!OCY30(DOCQ)6mo4  (002|ji&0^«m3Oo  «a<«lCS^O  oil^uo®!^ 
©sot!.  co3§1#cbidJ  ajai^go  aaajOcasraOo  «®1  asocflcai  ««3)S|<aaa^o 
aftBgjAooasrolgft  ae«icnaaJ3<fi9am  «a§«9>a&a^o  au©<mofl  amn«jflfudioo3l 
<b>o<5&o  sft®nmaio3o<Q><oano  oi&flco>  ®mos$tm><B>en'iM  <fc?l«rt>)©oai 
oaoAfflooarootaJanano  ami*}  m)ooacQ)ooo®l|  &slca  <aA8>oW  gg^o. 
^89.0  aasda/ljiiOffllg^  8©1^J  ffl0o1<ffl<BO3aa)o  sT  (Tudl0O0l<&0^o 
s)c9>3 san^^imcm  ajOceocalKsi  rrudiacolAs^o  «rtacojaiaio«maJ 
raiosroma&o  (nfliffioicwnna^as  arooOSo  cuScWo  «BODO^ic®  jbojo  aroo- 
ojospo^o  ^suo  CTM&flaio  aiailQaiaaaaiifgg  ajl-aioisraimlan  SKSoMlsaiascro 
92ffla)1<i4gcu4&  qBgg««aj;oaiof&  c®o<a.fflcrao  cue/ta)  sc«<aoai 
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<i.io®!c1ajaj^o  ojOTramoiscrf  s>_ajsfi$aJA<ooacroc  ^s'Jffiioscna  aoammsno- 
cSjobo^sT  ®acii!oaifflS)S  ry;®lt0e ®<so«oj5^io ®^^0SMtD®re>a^0®1(0o  roiosno- 
nacrrao  (85)  a-jfflflcnocolfflo  (msxostnfflcxrrao  eraaiojfflflcnOcoflfflc  raonrosm- 
nacnao  a)c9fflofins>(0  6m6>a)Cn3o  (oen§picfi)Mo  (maosnonacrraoajfti  sosos  (SoreOo  . 

maslsiceocs^o  ojsjocffldBfljiofflTBt  ajo«e®<ssoaaio  Qjoe&oi \o  sj© 

ffinoaM)(DOCQJl|gg.<2aJS5®  arolraoitn  ®a^jo®  ac/sosjsraOo  cu&tgo  6).©ja$c^o 
alcuoni  <oo<mj  acac/aaieoff^aflscnog  rogjAig-psjfPSjjycrra  ajo^aicrn 
c9)Ci^jc05ioo<b  (tyflioiaigooQ  cnleic&sgja^sYaLJsnfto-Jca.ffloasicn  a_fisl.a») 
ama(Ot5n|8lajav)o  masliylsjoOoc^o  oilcroffliffliffljlfflB  cuiDioos^anrol®! 
oosanr)l|sa  ojlco(m®'l.ffl&  a-jra^ooaaulnoSjgcna  sojiDOral^gg,  «<&£j  <osn§ 
d&oajo  ®6)aj{yl.a,]  c>i |o  assoBoaroi  rosiTfaJC/agisio  ®sajsio«o 

ca^cacuasaj^  o.i®l6iOT$s)cQ:g1acojo  >06n§<a.<g|o  cnlgl^  (osngs)6><fl!ceeo 
sxxKsmfiQjo  arn-jocoflsj  ajfolerarcgsjco.'pc&c^o  aBAJ^s'lnas- 

g-ps'l-o^  ailo.a£)®S  sice^euBiW'O  maslnceooojo  ajlmora-®®)!^  aioautmwl^- 
s)ceoosn§6i -ajcina  t9irtn'l®cs®oofflmffl«6o06n|  csaosoaqo  tajojamjlo^oaca.oef^ 
ajoqc&30§  ^o^lg-pslg^sicsso^o  ffiffl^slcoioociio  roacra- 
ssoi  fflra^jyairroaQjlQtE)  aJlslaj&cO.gl  imasTcylsj.osc^o  xLilooQncYJcalj 
asnga-iiHrffloQJOSD^aiD^  OT)1ffl3(3Su.e©sm<oe  ^floco/laicS^  c&oolceao^ajlgliai 
ts^c«aJO!iajissin(?i<u«0J(ooffigj[1gaa‘:aj  Biaslg-flffloascs^o  caiaitseas®!  oojaj-  ( 
(3TOCQilo9jOC^cO®DO<?)  n_J<6bS£/g  3  ffllajlffij©  ^013  gjfflBCn)0S)O  §Og5afla^ffla-i3- 
a-ioai  ojoftcSjcoio  oooo-^ro'1fflo&  ^trosnjAo  caot9j®coo!oocaismQ_ng@L<e6)o 
(aragjosxm  as)ooom>,(m>sso  ^o^sssOo  roiliraamj^ol'afi;^  gisoaaucrra 
niffllcfcc^o  ^ornlfflroafnoopojlsj  (©acHcon-D  j  Atskn^cna.mg^s)  s,w,o  ftnl©- 
t»ongfgdlcaric9®3<w!!)  oCbo^sroOo  Agp^^yraooo  rosgr©©«o>Q^o  <sao<a®s)S 
303)3®  O-^cflcQ)  ao-l©^'eOY30o  CL-lAJ^gOio  <3  jaJ<§Jo)cO,06n§o  OOOSfllf! 

cnoglfflioJlcrrao  fflsn^aiaao-isjo  &§l£.j  (8(1)  ©c&o«n§aicnws>o  fl»ai©1©s 
sen®©  ff)sra>!tBfflJaloooitA  oraajA  csoasufflaocojlsp  ^§ogjSls)»9®oa^.s)acrrao 
oj^|  oraoJoro  (8®®j,0o«cS.oon§o  gaatroosjeacc^o  «9iH0©(aJ«o»o«30 

s)<ftosm<B@)  twaaicee  ffisajoaol^jroilaiajgiYo  mstoml^olajaisjaicna  ©oiCj^ 
smoj  froocrooTo  »srt30caj1aj!Dlce>s>c&06n§o  a3)g^o«ajffl3o  .^sT 

Sgnsoocijjo  ojljuoral^  ffiTOi'Scuo«ej6ti(n)cna  sjffl  aalQjlwirolcuiraR^cQrigjo 
©ajssblffli  asooogs,  ffloffijOTe^oJoolarrao  ajcrraa-ios&gg  gotmlaag^o 
<&©«e©Q&)o  cos<ow>)<e©l<ro  aocnjolaOceso  03oca.fflcnofflocQJsmaJlga.oeeo 
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ffli3ai<s(00§^s)s^s'lca)  i8i3>s5*0a.Q8o  ttoian^.uoi'lsigjfmio  nojuisis  rocnj- 
rooaso  (D3S^(mt5i'l6.jas,  ^sij*Ooe6ao  Siam©  *o.ijo.><os.TO<Bicnao  sfiscoirol- 
cb^io  airoo6i(8i  @2«osoc^o  arfl®ocv>o  n.imgrwcmKrflna  rooSi&KiasaosraOo 
^scBQjsns.-i'Diltire  (mpjcesSgv®  aiiJpjrow.aojTo.o^.aoood  ^jinojfniaoajri^ 
aJ6io6ratt§'±i.a^  oolcaixin^j  ai©o->-0ffl:)t>]i3  &>soicmii\)o  a.»)-ocia-  ariliosrnj- 
avDooncng^A  ©lO.jgoogYrornKOTW  ,a.«$.08fio  ©  m^tMisaJj^omogg- 
ags,  sijcr)6irrdOo^is,l  aTOAWw^fea.ittnralni  ot©Mjl©a«iaa«mjLa4®a3j- 
(oocyd  *0iri)l6i*©ccy(2n^  ©©io^jto  (sissisi'jm^effi.o  <macg\a4cB*ocu1itnn» 
*lsp«6eai03^  ^igo^jsl  sero'la.ss'c^o  n-uo^bS^.OjDaimalnao  ac/ansio 
ao-iiJc&Oo  ^saojens-iTOlatao  !<b§rroi>]naai©offl,'©  a2<oloO«onD  ®rQ>S£ta>&®s 
sms©  cscaogjGOBOo  ga.TDty.Ojo.oauicrroo  oiolaraiapjcs^o  o^anl  <§cii~ 
oJlcai  ^s'Wlagogg.  ^i&oroOTsflna  ffirro{yasoa«raSi‘'(i&  aiaa  aaji>.&Oo 
fficnoaosoTDSgffi  ^js‘l®ca@ogg.^5)®oT3o  <ruoasfn6!ne^o  nj^iOiT  siaoai.^. 

ago  aiSd3<8caai§OLjgv®oaiO|ffi*)Piaaa(i.i(Dio  oil&niaefcoij 
aio^<9©«^  ®ianocnr»*1i‘>cwa*i  a.-xurno  Qolosrr^rnjloaociDg^A  aim&'z 
©*<^o  ©6(i|a)*ffi83cioasii^o  aaiodkiaaocea  ©rocppoolna 

*Ha>o98  agg.  oO.al'O'l^nnnsia  aicra^nAcOio  e> -aKU'CSoaasio 

®cai6BT3cr30|  ^assngcrnmVra  *&l:BfLeBoil©£  ^gi-jitu'W  onlcnao  oxtail 
(8iacQ)®^©0Q^o  ronojajcmrrmtxi©o  aOog_j§  a?a  C'asMs&Irqag  <axJ<mo  cftotoeo- 
offlio  (37)  ^fflssnfcmroilirvD  araiaracnoglia^gmwla&rolcnao  n^mil  ;sracu>. 
®<8©qq^o  ag^A  aa^Qfflgao  a.jg&lgj[1oo  (x.i2®aQ03g!®a8.  <8o-ii>ce$ 
(gil^scucncTOcxjmsaa  ^J§fairon<Di'ao'lcnao  o4)Sf«jf|wacais)ce<»c%o  raaroflaa  cus^wj 
agg.  cbixj&c&Oo  ^§trn®1ora  »a©rogD  &§<m®l<ts2>co1roo  n^rol  wexq)^ 
®ca>o^,{tiw)^©®a)g(^o.jo  aJrokoaomfflnaOocas  aolosrr^cnjIoooao^Ajegg. 
@ia>7(oi<rflcnao  aQ)$roflaao<o&  ®a®roig»  ^i§offi©ioqo  a^ioil  (oiofflcrultaoosxto 
roaeoi.Ojj  fflqojdlcQ^o  (moamilaooa©!  a$)$(3i1  ®acoii6©RiiOT»9oaajg^o  _aj§0 
©*§1  a^^TOleraai1^  ciooaYallaraogloJ  ajLrm7©6n§  aj7soai»e©ooi  mo§oit»o 
^sraitiBaoaaig^o  a^iaf)  raara^  aimoaiosp^iroo?!  ®3i£Jg;js>8,ajffl® 

a©aso*©S5cr>sja3§o  ©sff§ai*ffi®jcmsi3^o  ®a®®g)  cnioocnsraalitd  <g,as- 
«n§orn  cranoKowilffli  i^sljyasiofe^o  ©jaj<^©*06n|  onoslaiaa  sjcnaraDo 
S^^Sffi0  S2®"'gj0c»i  <sojsn§o  *0(0j«irsOo  n^amcnao  «iaaj<e« 

crosaySo  asnsaHoJ  (urcsoy  ©i)ja®s><a,o§<9®os)acrrao  g,§0  (xjlialsKmgsic&ogsw- 
adlfflornjcnjIoQOCva^A^sl  goffl'l.eolcino  ^growM 
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«aa®>;aJ®9oc^o«O0Qaio  amorealos  <nmso  AoBg-fixyacag  nsftseomsn- 
gjoaro  ojod  0r3>g3cS)tFao§  aJao6YOYwofflJ  (wIsBcrprofyosncaicrrao  6Yt»06OT3&!s)S 
s)o..iocn3nfv)joa1«rffls)s  ajg&lwrm'lpioaj  an -osgrgai^  o^eMilg-jooBg&gB 
aqooosltscoxo&oolcirao  oiaroa-iocoiaorc  000140!  fflaisnsl^  <Sc&cfl©c9fflosn§ 
coSceeano'l^aca'omcfflcrreo  wioijoiaoio  Aidyo  oj!.a]ool<yoai  gQarnog!- 
ascraoi  aiastmrofflio  ^gjororajUa-Oam  oiQoii§!fflaMsJoi]orao  ruaraa-JOteocm 
oocnioloss  ®3Sc0ol  oi'j.fl'xua-uo'iorx'lc^o  s>.aigl  c^mtinosiDOogsmajlaa «ea 

®»s<eo!  aiejlea)  aapjg’gmso  sraaiooe  oaoiocoliyaajcea  ©oss^oraloi  aoqsa 

SfflQjoixssa^o  ©&o§gE©  coJta!^  ggaiorann  -oigsasOo  aacooc^o  gassra! 
«oo6ST3©a  swslacoircsjjo  (88)  aj!s!^©i&|©c0>eQ£o  aiOceacseooasstsieOo 
ajoacQics^o  cfegoso.isTBa'lrai  ©>©Y§©<e>gl,ss>ai^  ai.§afl©.aoi^o  micoaiaono- 
sraOo  sigp©® i  ©jttjgjflscMHtyo  <a<aljy'l«0©o©<!n  aga  c&oeijjiareOo  caaAjyl. 
jyora  nosBm»l©cOfflC!^o  <aiaQjoo©aio  cafkBanoaa^'tB  tafoig-fl.^  sx&ogOTnl. 
©!<es<m  or®^*©®.  a/lsl.^©^©^:^  soslaaoc^o  g2«SB©ai  ora^;©®). 
sin3aooan|aa®®OBiflo  ©-ajgy'lacwxx^o  garni  glcscmigg  6cU)6to0o  <*q 
nooglcsazaioaolrairolfflceb^o  ©  juag©Aosn§o  a2©®o©e6oc%o cS^OijxjfflOToaio 
©c&oanscBi©  ms<Drafl«9®lcna©aiarao  aim  oooouooo  aansiufl  ai  t>lc9)©*06n§o 
aarnncToocmornDp  aacsoca ;o  (8«s<e®1csTO?l(!m»ora?  aacmosnsocffllciKCB- 
®cmoOo  000140!  ©cu§''to<B<a>o©©§.eia  ©aigleaflcio  co^oooorooaaeniailga 
(STOoeuosptScaoogtee  ©ai&lcanoio  ffla-ioottlcwissciJoaorao  <®cuj<ooobo  onogl- 
sifia  a?cnsraOo<sec.  ©©ojaaiajo  fflaraoajflojraflacrao  ^‘BOOKUOttOc&Oo 
©©.aso^o  rol®3acr)c^1o4o  Hracflaji!.^  sra>6®3©a  ou&sajo  rmlgt®  sq<©1- 
ong$o  a©c9®c^o  msarol'M  ®>®g5cag!©s  «cn®o  raiawilasOTjeSoaig^o 
ailjuoroaio  asreocQigjo©!®  ^§o  ajlo!<0>  sipjoaoncrao  ^ganrolo&aolcirao 
©aosfO  B6nsocQ)  sraaicmo  rmlroffloog^olcoflodDoo^o  ©..cuoaasconaio  e.<m!~ 
acojiol  aecanraiai  sjanamso&o  asgjloomcuOo  wsrarocaamoaa)  qjIoioqoo 
©jiatalfflltssono  cuoainoog  000040!  orn©sn^<ru!oaoaigji>  ^graro)l<aia.£yara 
&§o  oJIrolffi^joesioaaarao  ©!insaoo^l®?>  Hrao!®!ca©ca>o<oi  00004®!  &§o 
ojlffllgjoaii  aa-ioooioai  jul-wmoco?)  aiolca  ffi^jerra  t&oig-joo  ojemraDew 
«fi»3c»i  ©jjjora  ^§0  aj!ffll®j^j<soo©aarao  <®l(!saaD^o!cQ!.:a^©ea>06n§ 
00014®!  ao!®5mjoroloaooo^©  ^§row)lfflJffjyoasooooa2!g  aaiffljSED  ©..aj|y- 
aoajoOo  a®!®®®!  00004 ®!©«j)©s as jyloonasA  st^amwashS)^  qjIojoooo 
f&spl.^pol.fiacm  qooi4©l©<»arao  c9jij6o©c&06n§  aol©smjOruloaooog^i 
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6)^crto  ^go  a.O  olgjoatl  <8.1 1 o 1 <tr> s> o i oto o  flmagw  50j§<mznlici  iwaolsrtswj 
(sraailfflsndlcrrao  oJlsli&sl  spJ§o«®oo,o  ®<&3®i§sv.oKn3  orilasrnjtrulooo- 
o^Oag.p.a.jacaaaio  (Ml )  o  \-tto.xriQo  svsitoo^o 
aJ05)Qm«ms)fflcrrao  nJOSrmnOg]o®OTa)0(0?i  a.inij0,go  (scoDJjfiraOo  'i'.<sroof'o!l 
aiisiacreo  s)5K»<m«ml  (S-ojosl^osio  ©i'U0<y<ix'CN.'xro  a  *sn*tnao 

^§o  n-flffllg^ocnrKoOgffa)  orn.tmcirao  ->  nnnnr-i  mm)©!  n  ><no.&.®©>3<sn$ 
mao^ffllnas  <o6n§rooa)  dl-na-ua  c,nlfflWjcnnr.oom£Q<i  <x  njig.p^^aha^ 
garni  csojrao  <TOlroQ.iro<Y»n-jogr$  OiiiU'T'^ncaiorar)  ^groraOffi&rrikTrao 

6>srBo<ofl  o  o')  nsriTjOiilo  o  ooo|^(?>  ml  moo  j«jgi>  ivfliDlOTKj  rOigj,'l'o:l'»- 
aflfls  aiBlacQifajc,  cnosisailmo.^  eu.-raH.omj}  oj)ri3n.!-<jnpjj>i<ii  rmgiraoigifcs 
a>gn'tt'<fl®Qjls>a  o.i®lm£Bj<^o  cfc&1co.n</5so.n®;>3  iSijsl  snujwrv)  ©6n§ouo>*W!sro- 
6BB^o  moglroiMmOTB^o  ^si s  a.flog.)|  cOisOffisi0  ai©')®©.^  mm), til 
a,oi os)S  cosg^o&cV)  a>)‘HK3£i;;iff'0!3i'ro(v).o>3sn.!cm  0  ipitoo  ruffimsOoTO  siao) 
cnicc^o  cuocuaoos  cncnj,©')  gjg«wi'kriff>a.ij?)  a-icnoiron®  hk>oi.yuo®c0iS£o 
«sO<tBam^5r1<o?i  (srad'lsms  ssairtnsvm  airflow  nvoiDan.&oej&o  mwimcift 
<33  ©it)  si  an  3u,o  (Bmg-^sIcfflasKtio  isoassssai  Kioocnaii  «j  ■QKtmnm^o  njcaiaff«t4 
o^^ajcuasnTjSKiocQ^o  ron!)<ra<$oi&a.>3«aoiiOTmro)<oi  .OKt^g.p^  nU-ttUioic-aisgigp 
©iHe^ffiOQJOCaSIST^Oo  ®g@,Q_)..&0  .DO  Jo  iSlt^OTjeJUMtOW'i^aa  tj^l«»c0»Oo 
c9.sp1iyl|gg.,Q=)*o»(ii0  ®entid"Qna.iffl1©)fflc£i>0on|  orul  »rmdinan©ja^<TCn)a3 
AS&gjLgjncfcOgroRS  CgeCQjja  SifflOlg-pa.)  0033)  olaoi  ^ais<B.u«®^o  <£mi- 
sarroocoTli  ce>oa<p.f)csiao^<0  mcQ),©l<;i3©®.-s  i^sua.TOvoaucan^  mftO» 
<sa®a)$ggD  a^oq  ©)<aJ|yao  aji3gj06)<m  waffli'l^al-a^  samara®  80$ 

ajei^go  <B<33oS)6WjCo  c/3ai.©m3©30Qi6mQ...O«gi ©a  cuaTto  sanai. 

enrol  cro  s)*o§ffii®1fflcTO  oolsjo  0J&n<»)  ®<as)0.i^grao 

c^1m1ffl1<ra1<oi«c95)o<tTO)1<ainc3oosnfS) -ajcrro  ®s)ea>«o«o  Aoeulcroo  gn^aOeianj- 
al|j  ajoAjyla^oc^o  aag-jsloooffimogsfcsl  an.ajoro'l.cylfflonr)  «ro,acuo8> 
cgrtixid  <tsO<tBajcocraa4©o  exsumo  aistesfo  <$6uo  ®sogais)B«9eo  aiafloa) 
<s a coronas  <sre& oe©l ^ ccn cm  sg©o.fla^ggatei>  c'affijiojylgs.sicaicejo  gg©o 
-a)83>o  crodjooolc&odao  aDjoJorol^fliracrr)  <a)asn3aJajl£a.6)Q2Jco^o  (HO) 
o«8»omCBl«A  Ao-ueflqao©©)  fficuffllsis  oi3<9«®<9,0o  ®*|  o-jgoSOTrolojafi. 
3oJ®0  ®ra<H)^j  OJ9J  ^gc^o  a^oloffl  ®030S)StraOo  aiaO<m 

aoajaocA  cuocalcilaia^roo  oumamosai,  e>  jij<sn&aj.&noa®m  roflraajmcr® 
&|toa  «<ma<6o  ®<ft,ogaio<a>&fl«i  *!)aj04)Q4<aa«8«l  ■ms.ea  aaaim®scp)o  ®ms><t> 
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®OTae_jStraOo  a-aico;  aJsmsD\30o  ®®oj  tylcss  errs  ®-0  era  rocnjffl'lscosog  _a^a<roai 
cq)ooqD|  ajgoo  fflO^g-OTDiDtabCYBo  (gtao.KsmoSjBjSi s  ra'taojogljlfflB 

■&gyo-Oag.  troiaioco'loftadg.sooorao  -aiaaical^  ajcmooDiscngj^oaf)  oruoLio 

ODlcaoc^cOooorao  custss  ®  j^arn®)®crbo<sc©a,iio  jOjms^gfelcQJ  coHspoicoo 
^suggs  oipdcoj  aaoi'j’gYg,  A-snitW  ivtcsj'/ic-a  rmi  rooaoso  (QJScaooo. 
6)<ds)S  onMJioojo  oOiSlcft&las  oiooflfflixijr)  ^o>cno  (BverM o uOj to ctnrol oci%  cues 

jgjgo  (BiTSOSjscfraOo  ss.aic^ta.aooQjo  «0>oj .jilSQ§ •■>> <s>cty«»  asaslg-pffl^oqjo  irnjl 
sWooewegVIff)  scscrao  ro  a  jiic^troTOoarDs  ttC/soSjOTiiOo  ®  jxi^pgjp®c9scaio  go  all. 
ojgr^o  asgra®  ®araJpJoaJlcnso<Brijp  «<s>Oo<9©acflj3®r^  <srcai®©®o06>o6rr§  qj®5 
crnfflilod  A©? ,^.[1  .g.i  fflE2>&«j,'.£y:s®o  <sn.j3ow  (msifii'laa?!n£a3®s  ojitogoxsoOo 
fflOOT®(OT®Btaa4  ffi.aogJMcftrtSYTSS  (B.OjO'I  O-l3!afe)®tQ)0®§ii9: 

atOjoar^  (TOxs2)ai<T0.n  (iT.oaa^afmso'iilKiB  cOioeroiolas  ^,®s  tsswioa^tyl.ryoao 
i®aS«9£>a<20T3>l^  OICnan_lDcO'«.Ti3  mOiOjfflPO  BiaxMiOGnaT;®nao 

c8nJ6nseaaicrao  crocC/acnrizM  i®oTv/:s)lomronao  rooamio  astro  ess  cft®cftosnf 
julooanni^tf  A.Ooassooi)  ajxscrra  (8tftD§®oa)«s  siatmrofo'Uffi  t&oasqaocffll 
roltrofflcn^olcall^oraioiiOsaQ-igfjTo  atD^rail  t®acQ><,0siaeftO6rr|  ffl&ogaalffl^crncnao 
©.ocftaan  soooosflacoaog  aorarffi^acugifio  cftoicyl^i  n^yofl  oiao^-g^ 
O’B'la-iO'wlfflCia  o«!/o  tsiatfflijj.j  mratoflaagr^o  rts)co<ft®o:>  <8>&o§con:alaolcr»o 
Q-ilosntDO^ol  foil cOi n i m iTrtri o-^fo ®<o.ioeri|aicrK!  tSoftogascagM)  tats^rolasntsi 
otfle-isweTriio «e®l  d^o^a-flga  croiiaiacolao^tflsoo®®  tsars'!  cO.a^rol^Jl®!) 
aftaiOTwlfiioae))  cusnacooecoi^oofl  nxulajocAslAo^assoo®©  taoaiafloj- 
<2so.a«n  qjpjW  ffcspjygr®  c&mao®  (Sibso  z°1c®.i®oJ  'Mason  aas)3.sa.nffli 
tft0aiEjflo.J®0<0sfl  o.loig.pzytBC^a'Uo  ®fc9s>OCj2J«s30o  (-1)  gQSiSaJSj  ®<&0o 
jyocraaa  <Oj3c^6TOOo  fflo0>sjai®1s5cfl>e%o  a.a.io^«co..ioOo  rno§lffl?»P300sm3^.o 
©mgaicftfsajcnstsugro  efc»1gss»$rocrclcrn:©  n..flog.|^  aoncgjooqsoisxo  arena 
srsaflasaolcrrao  (saocargr©  s>  mi  assess  gl®&  jOigogisO  gfioloMsaarosgEg  aicrra 
arossBcnogliaJ  ^§OT3fl®&J0gg.«aJtroo  i{j)gjotEaJ<fflO|g;®s  &iDas)cn  cural 
nc&c^o  tm^troaionrrcsaqmg®  cftlsPoWo  .usIsotisoqo  fosn§  cftacsaojgg.  <s>®- 
.ecooA  o9>qg-|o  .oigjlsojo  otasirTlsiTOg  ciO^o  ®a<xyo  o®§gs©  oJlog-j^ 
a ©m® oo aicrra  aflyssnsmoq  g,§1.2^ffl£ft06n§  zuoastoOtai  aicrra  arao/las 
critcrrao  ^§o  ^j§cro©flaa  crucejo  rolcMcaflaasssrofflacrrao  ®aospl  asreotft 
qj ritsi  <ScftOgo90cfto  orgcftaifaKsj'tcTO  <tkmse>oo(ald>  agjtroocrao  osa_ii  agolg-jo&s.- 
(aro)s1aTlP4o  -aio&stralp.jo  «aoajeio(an|  aol®«8sc^o  j&go  ^bgcrrmlcra 
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o^crra  oolo&iowl-oi  O3anin>n<tj?cnlcn3o  o 
s0og-psoajc&l®?d3§fts  osln.Oo'looOi^si.pima  jO-go  eiftssrtsoQgtaiOftsnroVr?) 
<g>§o  ^sltyD-Diobcs^o  mogsgrorai  ocOiobc  ■g^a/lga  rrualioinfDWo^rfWiaofflo 
ajnn2nooi3tr>irrion.i1  m)(bn.ioa:Te>acij\ftsitoioio  qioHcoj  a'lZ'O'g'gwi  cftsmcW 
awo'iolco jooi  ffloiznoo  o.iScO<a  ft  oiara  ©oijo  otosBv.flu'W.wrtn'Ir®  <3K))ii|<9ift£ 
aHsTcy  fflt&§1ftc0si31jo  'SIB&'Ig.pftdQSicqjo  Ol’lg.rbQo  tQiKrtcnrfKlO  IWftt&Ctyo 
»3m®r3«&  ffisnol«aoaai«iotv.)  aim^gojo  ffi.aigjfl^oToan.icTOo  arftcaigg 
6>:0>3sn§  B«3)Oijj.psifPo,i«)  o^iio  rem^Oo  <8CftGm7!0"a')|i  ajloftgjg- 

s>aicna  a&Oocoaceio  0000^,0000^  oin)rt),ftto>n6n£o  aosaMocKuii 
o4)5J0®alffio  O.IS'fflai50fin?mt)ri  culsontiM  fUKiSro.^aigiWCfajAoi’lrmo 
ojrnoojjJiZKwnsicfflmao  ®ao.w)1s)s  <vu».s<>!niOa  asi^nia^o  ttio-S'trlftfrx&oeeo. 
sifflcrrao  ^jg-TOjldicrncnoo  a$y.ai'l<:g|o.oJog,o  .3  mlmsioi^^® 

aOrB^o Oiflconsnio  oJVmt  aar/lao  nooitfg^gia  eianiaigoo  atoufflH 
apjio  mi s coa rnl oto  o.i oln <& otyo  ©.oKa'lcjittOSaiio  mogOo^  #Bcr>OT3Sj,o 

fflorrfoi.fl.  *6.Y>«Mg*o  (■»••?)  <o0;p0jii  a.irnrTInftfrg  alU'Daioolojaa  <r>9§9«Bo 

iSiSnicrra  OTlajloTi&Tti^gnsgj^l  oJ3co's>ffltO;Osng  S&aio  &$|a4ft -cusniaitOi 
(OOffl-iBo  o.nj'1ajK80\s5O7gim  ■ftsro.oa  oPo.njfo  ftaiitBauOoaoemourrao 
(SOTaao  ®ga  raiaoOaiorao  ^ftssi^oro  origin  ^-iomjbOo  a(J)£p<jajit8o 
^§o^s1  Q_io<aeaxro'rm  0®ai<f&  asnso^T  gQo1<eetm  corns  rare  Co 
atfKmgjoacna  nil Jiioffll^jj  s»on«roK?nis>.’Ofim6)oarrao  a&^cn  asnso^ 
ailoi  sgojo  <g,^joisi^j«i3i.j«»ioD£ao0O  oJeiloo mjriioooUod&o  «oj®,'las. 
cojocA  oooicotasmneo  ojoH  aiagiao'jfOTB  <a.sm«)s  ajlo_a^§o  ftaiiraaoOo 
ffloismojooo  ojailoaiffiaan^g®^  emm  dJiSioomojoan  £Qgraoftaj<tsao§.0 
mlrosaiaocTOajoo  aros^eug®  cn)<5oJx»Uct&o  <3,0000*  ft.njfinSajtf. 

®oare)0  tYUo^roO  tfismcos  sra  ocmmai  rfb6fgo&0  a&Sniio  amisngo  «<t>«to$.o 
(gifts  nulojlrolmnoi  ^go^sl  aQ'olceaa.Tns®®  ft-aicra  Ao^oft&oenj 
ojqj  ly-ftOfflcnrolejo  ajofterorosg®  aqaoog'WaoIcnao  o(j)Spcroa&'l 
<68ftcnos^  ojcrracuo^  *ai0eqjac»oeo«oB$o  bad  acmlamocroocnzls 

*0*001*^0  oJlsIg^  QCTOOftlafij  ^ocferareCo 

afl juo(o  i^aicro  aaisnsoftoacrKajj^  c&oc&otbOo  aa^o 

sftajrarmaono  ^am^aconi  a®oQoa*osng  m^ae-ift^gl 

cooooasmaJlaa.*  cuMWajfJaffio©*^^  oo^sa  seam Bog 
wras'lgjl^j  snaaiaiocologjgOTi!))  acfcosa<a,§<a,$o  ftjuog  ®aaicYoaj®a*o 
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aic6b<Ba_ici6>&J  (sragjosi®  c^ismsmbo  ®ffxosm©fficra 

c&<^gjlA^©<£bo§®®1©lceacro  aYinocrMoaobSBOocWo  c&oaj 
cmrawtofl  ®cuj©o©a&o  ®1ffl3cnoa(8<yffl  sicO.-O'jwsilffllioam'j 
n_ris'l;a^«&§n  vSrasIgLp-aj  QjoqAo^tO.a^g^lsIgjIfficastQiisO  sjKnlaag^o 
ajajj^go  QQdoaa&^'OjCo  ©.a-iagPcoasicOjoango  raicajioonaio  ©aogofflo 
Como  (TO6)i)6Yi)Offlcnao (ffieolcEH^  StOiO^ao^AeritOsiogoroo^o  (i)!J)  ®acumic 
<sa_ionojcQ)^os)ffl)  agg.  oolmajo  a-j txalssro^o  aaciofflocnO^  aaiOTfldw 
fflc9.osn|o  t9joicao36u.offlg.]<tB(7ioOo.tnai4t)D«aio  ajgaO'^'W'lAiooj ffio-tsnsl^ 
CBc&oOcioScSoaajOsn^o  sa.Ymgksom.ai  <o?l^ a,- oTao®  ooscrr;1sss oajoa&i 

Bffigjo©®  ®e<i3}raijOT3a.j©1^  QjsSBSKD  ajp.'jAgajo  aos®®l<0©si<<M6n§ 
cnoa^olfflo©  CJ  a'13*o_l  61(0  0(2/ o  Caot0j®.T10D0S^on)aJlgiS.0Q;a 
ao<tf®®Ksifflca>6)<rn>3%o  afjjOojylAJi  ^nDogflpngiDanro  <3jot®® 

taj^.o  airoWgio  oi^©l1/3o]crng)o  <ibfflo-a,i®cra  was  stocks  <tceo,So 
®lg?fa>  ®B'.ais)c06)3iY)s)acn>)o  ««3)roj®pjos>®  Ago  ojIalaoQfiapsjoaJcnoo 
aj©06®o,j  aJ3tO«i6>c&osng  raa'oiaia'QfljiAOo  anooscojo  ®1®arnj^o'l:a‘l.a} 
rosrtf^cna  waairafaD  ^alfiiuYjycna  o-ioaortngisjs n-v)  c&:nj3\r.6vo/)aT§ 
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*jyaJS  ffia^JOcL-io  aiAcffllsA-  ©o.a.nOJsL'O.i'  <@o  u  nfluiojo  jjj§l 

«a»®8fBoarnao  a.o®®jj®->6b')03‘  (©o.mflmo  ©©.awoenj®,®**  ojo.oao«n| 
ms)®  ciODfij  aiakiffloconp  <®n..n  qjcn.onjfj'njiib-o  auD.oo<fla  si* o§® 

dCbSo  afl§1:r^65tSjO®a'3W'rf)Ori(mio  tOj^TlPo  (S®(C^nj’ljllO®1^.J 

.ojirasroocoflcosara  mloraaj  olo)ogcCT^i:2.i'lorl,/itiolo.oo^  Brarrolaiatj^o 
moffiaie.n,floffl  goao-ajEOio  o.ica»roTlt£^i  oriicnoo  i$gvo<®s'lgglm  01**3 
ffl§tfl3cuoa&  a.ic&ai.xylra'ltOiacro  rauo><sfl«i  \.®)a-io  „r, 00000, *8 

OJ5TOO  ©OOOOO-GJo  ®ffl<06«JK»iO.>  0.1  cCb^O®?)  lBia«SI'Vi30T)loffl  (©0.1  lVcil000-*3 

ojsmo  ora_oj@ooo.ojo  <smo>  n.i*  oaifjlfflB  n.ismo  .nooi  i'ooo 
ajlttno  <gr?S60|  nraooj*2  a-i smo  ®joq-©joo30  -ojo  aO-njiaaig  ($rai«&-ajo-o 
aoerag  (SVQis'laooaio  rain®  nraooj  oin^io  ffl*oony  efcpLOi  &§- 

o9®1^  iSK&'Uc&jysmo  ©jcu-ojoooo-ojo  auojoi^Tolwworra  imaism{y§l*3 
si^fijg^sp  cfc^mso  a^flsTl  ajnqxtflgl  aiOMri).g.j  Ajmcoo1^ 

,-nilajo.jqg-j  gjpffiofl Aja*o.<aa *otjjo  smsm-i  o(j)crrao  gj*oo^jo  suoiogp 
oi®®-yfflosn|  jsr&oj«ml  aoiruo  ao.ooa-  ®8caiQia.io«wcA  roosrt&mona  or?\^ 
aQ^rafl  rail |  a®cro  roflrorajs&aocffl  afl| 

C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CLXXXIX. 

ascaislg-jAgd^  97ll-o®osn§° 

aio^jo  II.  ffllujmo  Ill-oc®-. 

a&aio  rocrnl  aojeiocsjjcjoai  s)  _aicai*oo®rrio.j'1ag.  imao'lcaKBrajsf^o 
srarajcrop.. 

^rai  aicnoab-offlosnf  ajpsaiaomjo  a-ca.-oora-  ajsnsoDaiefcajfloi 
low®  ra-0-O.QOj3-(@n_ia  cnoo  *sbo<bTI|  ojosmil^  si®  ai<a«e«  cigioolno 
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II.  I 

aorra  o_uaf)c/aanroo  TOasnsonrrflaa  a_iejloa  gb§ar>  igujo  a.cra»JOO:.a0o 
ooamfflSQj*  ojcto&o  fiOajyg  ooagjgiGS  aj^offloJofco&laJaplcrrco  to&o«k>1 
^oKoi  ^®§^1^acaog&<TO<«>aig|£o  ©.'ssaonofflOM-lsj  ag^roflrmcrnioilanSo 
(Bosaaao  irowsng  o®sojao:ruo  o.ai.oc»-  ooo0  <ms>m  (oasej^o^o 
vxiljjjorol^  ojqjIop  (@jt.j3  CLcnat^oo-o  qjiaiaflwS  <©a-i3 

a.ao.orooo-0  aatsfloag^o  TOasnaDarflaa  @0000. <@aJ3  ojWo  ®o-oao6rt§ 
^rooiseg  (rosngarooqo  a^aajlcfl><2S3<T\)<orofl&jo  n^snuGoavirolsjo  <osn§ 
(maJsrr)(B)acttn|  aJsre3(oai,&cQn®4  a§<esna<OfflOg&TO<o©aJg£i3Qjo  b»<®T- 
02^0  ngjojo  mBSiSooaiw  cjsoeoo  aiCTgsgjcTO  tnj)&n<ai 
T2il©1<03<Yr>  TOSsaPcnaoaijijcejPfflo  <xjsn3oroo.i<8)cal!:&aolcn3  TOSOtsel  cgrwRd 

a$§gj1^«c&oag.rTOcS©3ig^i.qo  oJOOTK$aJ.a?j  ffiKKoflcra^ajo  acrra  a^rail 
trocno.  cnsim  fflpKyOjati^cj  agjOojyl^fcrnaaio  oasoaio  to  a^gaso 
<yc&o®o  aiaioal-0£2ioa_!|  o^saifflonwo  o-ax-oaa-  c§v)d  @co~offl3sn§  alao 
aocruo  ajg)(o  cooo  (oos^-fco^o  oil ju 0; oljyo si 0  <TOaiafl$yta>3(0o  tgjtuo 
oanl.uam  a§<a©1  (oH<abD xilc&ac&Danio  to  amoalajo  aca.-oai36n§  ®as 

aonruo  qma&m  su&o^s&owPlMdi  ajooolsnna  ag^P  (ODSGjAod&o  ouljtn- 
igjaja  TOScoaTOcOsiaig^o  a^OogjI^  ®  to  -oaosfig  a(J)saia,)froo 
ainio^o  TOronmg^io  msTOl^  a-Hm^o  «cn3-0  2i3i>n§  alujTXEOcroo 
sQrcrKdicOej  cnaam  rtnaan  odsoj  aoc^o  a$0ogjp.g^  acy-Otacottg  alaofflonruo 
aia®  cooo  afljuo©!^  ajObajHajo  ajerrsoaojee-to®  ajailoaa!ca.a/)(ij5  oras- 
jyocragg.  (@o_iocalas  s)6)caj<0«sm<ss!cO:>Oo  ©ftcoimoao  6)o4.3fflosn§  0)1x503 
aocruo  axo-oao-aia©  *§,030  oolqraraiqo  Oc9Jox£!j(Bc9J3'»l<o®!a?!  ajoteaam 
agf^l  «9>o^io  a/)juDTflxy  aJAconcsi  a§ <as 01315 g@.  aicaqjo  or?) c0®l  cyjdo 
*§•030330(4  eft  603  (@0lj3  j> 013 00-0)0. 6b,  fTOwM  OOOfigg  Sttl3CQjCQ,1(^ 
ooaiafflooalaoaiaoeoDsni  agjOagy1.^  cocno  (@o_i3  ®ooo-a^o  a?)c3o1  a§.oe 
®ai60§o  (@-xjo  ^jxn-qaQ-sb-c^o  g>vomo  afeOolcmroleeiaonDranoB  ooao 
afljuaral^ocd  efts31o%croro|y33l<ft«<&06n§o  cnanssss  at*  a-iarcnso  aOc.g_j§ 
ffloasiTOlanoaf  ®-aj(ifo  a4),=)<gg&  g.Oojyg  <£/)oao  tu0.0206n§  <$®< dse 

jto.-  trooai.wu©«<TO»M  ®.ai«£Ot>o§  asmlcacwnl^  3$i‘j,<0)1  axugftg  mea/lffis 
oolawo  asmlaiKTOnlofflo  cajum^olorso  TOSOtOol  ($<ft<o4  coleqai 

a aat  <gjn_io  ^jaoo-ajCLsb-o  <8rc>s«a_j|  (B?laY>(o->1aa4o  aoanaio  si  (^pao 
SC®sm30^,  aspl6Knqj'W©TOc9®aj|f^a4o  a_io6CT^ai-^.  aoraOctt^jno  epo* 
(roaD(2i(oilaK)O<0>os(^o  aas'raoJ’^o  mlroffloogyolojjl^  a^)aiOTrg(4  aOogjg 
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0oao  cuo-oao'snf^al'fls  65.aiaai,o§  o> sirJl » rasrilg^  tifflfroH  oijogfe  .po-- 
rrooU'ijru5a®KT!-0«  BiaifloiscnlctBo  ®<3>&o,.ocn  CQ-mcbi  niDfftpJiJ  65<&3sa- 
«H»s9o’aig^')  cril.330DQ  oaim*) ■s)i*p^.'«>3%o  fflai»mo.  ajroOaDg^o  oofli.tra 
(YOctflnno  iBKiag)  s«s>c93cno..  gjjys^a  sniocsoorif  aliqcTOiMrruo  co.^i-ooa- 
ml su  (0'n.3S)ai^,c«»li)a?>o  stcu.^. 

C  v.  R.  Doc.  CXC. 

as-coislg-}*^"  079-o<?iocn§u 

aiie^o  n.  laltqcno  ?I-oo»-. 

saaio"  sRcnfl  sojancojconi  s).aicru.0joo^g.(la2.  wfolcoifratsf^o 
aoajcrajD. 

ajamgo  ag^ao-ig  flDWjrflbingr,  onooi-oiMfing  n-^saiwocrvo 
acn—oao-  -^tnioi  ®ni-oai36vi§  rniiqr^cworuo  cn..o-ansv  aJ65»  oroocgo 
65 &3^st0o3ca:)«aora5  ajoAamo  gg^l^aio  ofljuaol^y  ai.o>co5l«&  ft§<eeo 
col^fflOTaio  ag$  qi. Qi^o  oy.i&CT)  acioojV'CifljA  cm.i®  MC/al- 

65 Cffl S5(303Tf>|  ®00O.(Qa.J3  a(JjOogi7.0 («55mD  OJ-.j^o  Of?)  .Ob'  0f50o  65«L0j,O)0- 
oag&  ©on  ^.oao-cya-sb-oM  qjo -aaoeng  <a®  jr. a.-m3r,aum3  ookhto^ 

a&>;$-'§  si>3® o  65-£U«a>.0£;  e>4nOeQ>«n»1«A  9A\-.jj:h 
65tOs3aa.5jn)jj45.is^r.  a^pa'i’  05<ri^^6nsofy3.  aoiogjoeng 

a^bsa-fisooivo  jo-ooa-  £$«5<o?«58 '  gjrBftftWfl  ©otOy&odjJo  oooo  irossano 

oiljU3  3li<S®i3(3)A«)atg^50  0565253  a^Oog^'iiWOnilfiA  aJOtlOSaM  OOOSg) 

i^TOtoi^a  si® 65 are 3 nrr/'1  no  ^ca.a.oo-i@fj.j0  3jl(a5o  a.i«r&o®aie&,IQi3  a§<B<ac,6ri§. 

qjo-fflssrrg^iijK^i  aj®j-3ttoai§  ai65®  craetaq  nruoai;oro(OC8©CT<8«j 
BKjiSsreocinohti  6)a.oo-@aj3  00W0  aainoicalnA  roa.iaaoc/Jl  sig^tilsijeoo- 
a-JcscKgn^  oofiitB  O3aal65t5ai6)c0oaffl"^ 

Tlosoro  aj<a>3*3  wrasrTg  (9iaiiauoc0u)  ©030  cr3.cn3000.cqo 
ool-aifl'  c533o  »^.3s5sai6n|o  15,035  o3.0000-1.qo  ^©‘Oiosni^rm^kOe 

(ffl^-oareonnoKai)  ymcLncoo  ©ajo  .  aSroo- oj.oOoaoQrii^  o5^<a<3,3J3naaaift:l(3& 
gv>9-'-&£p  ft^'^JlaK^^.o&oag.AQ^o" 6n>o.  go<v  ora  ami  auom<wo«<mto1- 
oofeoffl-lisli:  {©-ii(siD30»l3i65S  '  tOjSo  &^7^5)<s>3gg3  ortj)<effioj|£no  ■  ajo&frfts; 
aflraranalaaoToaraz g^Aio  g^gjpjaosaifiboaftrs.coo  -  65_aicg^n-  gjjy^aS 

dl9'a&.a$$ig  altqooaomJa- crj.'.s-ooa-  Oj$;UW3|  ifesnsai  $«e»*»£c& 

«W&  '■•TT/n.--  ,«' ■  :.J.. ...... L 
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ascmsTg-j^g^0  979..0[soan§u 

OJOCM)°  |J.  <feo9S)Scfco  loc®-. 

muffl ooc/dl  :aioo7'tic8:i\6n§o  svomcmo, 
njtcru>s\i^m  o.smlco)  a&i'V^^db  msig/l  ojocoaono  rtjxmj- 
<oo6} c$o  aitaji&so  so j3. o ^  s i6>- o a» I cOsko?j  ad'i^cnosailg-^ocoacro  .atoog-j  oicoj- 
®065c$o  ajtO»d)ujo  «)cn.-0ia06n|  t$ar>di  sjc$-oaosn|  isrismlaomjGais)®  ratoai 
<aso  at  ./Mold  ^'aidojaflc®  2.0°g-\«3  agjolco)  <@o-io  racnlAa 

raxmojonoOTO'MniolAwffiAjOsnjo  aioaig’.o  aC»'>g)§  rooscjo  o-tonsoocucaicss 

«iasoioooo  n^.m'Wioild  a.  Do  or.  giw  *«nj}  mnjooafticiaojoio  ©ajgjifcocjgo 

oiljMO-oljgJ  Of»&1d  Q.lo1fe0i0O.UJ>«0«l  ojeu1C®QiA08<l(i$  ayj'O'iOOOo  (gjoJO 

a§<9®3»>03}  <a»s1e®1<a>  a.)OT2rT..oj6}.OjOsn|f'  mo>na>  igjv.o  ajuc&uaai&mo 
a§<a®ljt\  anooio  .o.sj;c  ®^lcO«hn;«)loi»  a^go  ^<0.3-0 mild  crlleoroo 
aJttBroroilTOad  aiioMtJicno  ctiSooti  aisBssrol  tt.jxiDsljyffltacrio  <bc®o23c 
ojcrm&o  aCo^.jg  tao^^o^jo  »)ni-Oiaosin§  &> ins <0.21 3 two  t^rmaicss 
nj0.nct!)  etQ.ocofhoad  •ig'i'jvmaa.l  ajjawom  atcaja-jacn  oajOog^lju  cosmO- 
jyod  siaaf!6)soolcnoo  ao^jo  all.aiDo'l.gj  cno&ld  6)c$-o»36n§ 

m?j>cr)lffloa\)oojs),-p  ajojlc/fiaitoioo-ld  o.Jotuooatca.cOss  »§A8n>lA5>7  <*s1c/s1.a> 
aaa  (©o-jooold  ®ooo-  (g)n.jo  <a>oc$  a$0Q,  evDOAnaDc&lpo  »§<e®1  qjo-o 
fflosni^iO'G^  <8t$6)SnsoaY)1.rc  .coj-aoo-  tgjajo  n.floio  ojniiooaic&ee®  ajcm. 
a@®rocajffloni  ago^oar^cno.oild  HKssonjornlao  s>a_oo-  (gjuo  cifl.xno 
ojo-aosAg^md  Qj©^.ai36n|3j«).o  isnosni  isiaatajj, *)3  ©t.j3  ca.croooo-ajo 
ajcTOt&ggsOTajgooaco  Q-Jimajocaosxo)  nKs^tfiTOaQo  aubricaaim  cucOxse 

cnoaimsiam  aigAolaasog&OTCMaaJg^ajo  <sr?s>c&g))  ooUel  ®3>6)sn8oaro1cYB 
onoooo-  igjojo  ojIkdo  arilrated  oJitBcrogD  (y®-oci0on|  ^cndAsaa  <maism- 
02)ld^6)S  ^§1  ajCTOggg>®aia®oc$  .  a§<so1s)®o3aaiaw)<oonJ|tTf}u4a 

onleocroo  nj(®roron  mcrooffli  ©oljo  cusrE3fflai)&<esc 

tstss-g^  <s?1spa os  tasoan^aitacea  mcnlcoa  QjicBoJoasga  £§<*ajo 
SacBjyoDo  aJBneoraajcaoets  ®ooo-  <©<uo  o^jnq  OcOjOgcOBarnggo  <yo-<zo6n§ 
^imdcsa  tsiaswu,-  nroajsmjroaartBA®  Biaasnsocralrra  s>a.od-  ©<uo<ift<B)o 
ajir«a®®cria;ooatiffin.i6tt3l  ■  dJ6Tg3oajt&oand  a^cesrogg  gos)-  aosBuj, 

oroaiamjrooaAosnf  6)6)ca>2-joo1  (o?l^o«8>oas.06)ach»o  ©asts&i  ovoaifflrooo 
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<&&\sttmo«£>  o-Hrmc^o  <uawggg>  ©ncojoaoSaafflo®  tftSo  aj’lEjaiocro- 
•srgoreo  aflaiaDorotoralcTO  aiffintftoingjcrao  rooaJ  rocfacoog  ajHA-a^tajocofls 
(uosnrjq)  (BK>Qj<aiO©o  04)$®)  (m©ne&©caa«nf  roaOTTlcag^no  ajrrrragm  fflos^j 
cao^go  s)ai-oaosn§*«&s<ftaoo-on  clipjI^  cs-aoociA^^  n4,!}M"n^LL 

jyotesstm  racaj'ooao©  agjOojyTa^aiaeja.  im  o^groo^y^O'Do 
c3os  nDlojaiajjacoOcaJ  roaai  si§.08Yuai  agjoo  @o.ia  tDooo-.ajo  nroo^oao. 
calp  <u6n§0fflai<9jO2j1(t$  o^tocl  cuo.ffic«n§^®<oi  cuoj.&asftgais)©  <s«i60g 
s.crra<68  ©a.00-  i@n.Ja  aflmo  agtaujaiaai  a^ooltfltascrnggo  au&aiteaarn 
oj*c0s  ®r®erT§<s®aqo  qssqo  ^sosi®  *§,o»H  nuamfig®  roao^-oosjciio 
<Bcu<e«  euoqc/alglc^o  aiostssl.^jaAogaft'Wo-  c&lspoeos  toiaaio  <e>soa?l|i 
OJc0bo93  ajnmag®  (5)CDJffl0=0OO2lD®  ®(ffiaJ30t>®g)  ©alOC^n  SQCBg.pOo  Ojsnss  o 
aJAcoe  ®acr4  a$oq  6)<&o§caaarc  ®jojdc£%o  ^  (ruoaiOTOioo 

fflc05O«n|  gaajyaOo  ,oos«)*o^’iTB!'ln3  (OTjjmIog;  ®cu1po©aa©c«5):)6’n§  ©SIgLjli'j, 
a^bOgaosifflCTOo  a_io6(mtg'v.';^rana3sgppo  -aiaor!  rolgl^^sn&oaasmo. 
(tnasifflii.  truoaitarofflo  c&spIsKrajffli  a_T cnrowiOTlejo  ®So®late  tasplswraf! 
©gjcrra  roocii  ojjOjaDororairo'lnB  aqojygoai  BKscQ.g)  a2i.fl©s  ©s>«a>6),afia- 
S§.c9.a^o  g2|ja.  ajnmagro  ©osQjOnflroi  a.aia'n  a^e.igra^  &0c>£}§ 
S^oao  or?lc9&l  aoenaio  oja®ao  ag^oebtSe  <srata>fy®  aOojyg  gjasoastm- 
aPflAaalmao  qja^o  cua<eao  a?Usfl  aoqaS.  aGifflfflj®<ee<aOo  n^awealfijo 
®aai>  aossuol-aj^  g;cmcsnSaa_igca>l(^  6)c&36n§aicm  a-isnso:uai.&(an(tJ?i 
aolanao  «ra>J0«to'l,tfl.8t<cro  ajlgg.s)Q2)  <!siajoaflgjl.gj|  gj«e®l  dhsmma  a^j)^- 
®1^  I®®  oj&  -ajo<ee<aOocea  a&oolaa  ©rasiau,,  afl^o  agg.  ®]®ai3^o 
aaffneofflajA<e«  ©c&o^ggg  «ra  tulgs.(«l®s  ©©c&jys  ®Waijyl|o  cuostoI- 
^  mb  OTjWaijyliojujc&ami^M.  -ajro.89i9>0o  ®aol«e«  asoioooljyljty 
cmaejgg!  a^culns  a®ffl>1ajo  ©<flbaen§s).jQj<ro  afl<eema®lcrcio  sgauct«n3. 
augend  ra?\(ffiai  m'lfflBom  jucocSoIcib  asiooa®  cmcaiasea'lajo  ajsnso® 
ajefc^a  (o?\fflai^9o  «aejos<m®lvY9o  ajla(oaool«9©cnfl£}aT3o  seojIsjs  aril  ora  o 

ovaasl^^iracftcs^o  ©.mccu.  ajawacTOffiosG^rarmcrricrioo  ®ojgT  sco^^ 
©A>o«n|aj®ono  <o  s1<a8o  a-iej&cseo  ca&olaso  <«blsp1©ai  oj®1aflct£aJg{£o 
fflffl<ea(mB)c9><a®offlo  <a»  ©c6bo§jyonBgg.  ®^®aJoqjo  £<&o§ss£®©<&og&6nao,  ®® 
(4o*|)g^  aafflltescnn  .aa^ostsoaoro  ®ffl<aoai3<®  ro&ldWo  ajaj«a>ta9o 

<6>actt>a§  aslMfleJojascijn^  caa^aso  «siagjo©®  &j1o<BGioa><8.£yoso 
«iAj^®©'®or©  -ga§o  ®taj§lQBl©1caa©«a>06n|  *i©aiffl©s  ®ttaja]o®1 
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a«nsoc&o©<t n  <s,s^oso  a  jjmpAjac&oggwWo,  gortiflcttg^oo  io?)<mnfl»').9c 
sjcsjosni  a-inm&gHD  aaajyoOo  ©ossjajooigo  cifl_a]o<ol.^aj(tBflir>  <tr>oaj<ooai 
S3®  sraami  nvoaj0ro<D«nofl{»  <a(?^(oso  gosaojg  <&ocjj)oa<ft>o«rtg 

®ocr&  ajocs^nDgg  wsfteenjrolcecoarai  cugj^o  afl<B®oa'6tn3£o<an^  ggsanjorre 
afljoHffli  BKKQ-ojcrux)  cr.enm  asaioa^f^^a^iA  ®)«ciio  amog^lai^Aomo 
(TO  ajc&tan,!^  a<jjgo  ®cnjfflO<e«iciaDa®ae05>o6n|  ©os^jc&odgo  cnsc3to)l«9e«m 
aacrrcodi  ffliSKrflazgijio  ®1ffiffla3^o1aiLay  croSOT&n-a^fmitSjfcocyo  ®®o. 

92jys1<sa  a&®a&.oao6n§  SKsslaocruo  ji.o a-  ooloracy  a^rafl®  aaoJO 
mctul  <scuejoa%aociA  a-ajcrcjc&aaiiai. 

c.  V.  R.  Doc.  CXCII. 

asoajslg-jcfeg^'''  i)  79-oao«r^0 

0130^)0  II.  tfl,«8feScfto  1-003-. 

CDoiaroooal  (tncmroTlsjaiio  a_ica>i>g-j. 

^aflsamroa^cari  Bracing).  oucraiggssg  oJaDco;  aAOcan^ocA 
o^Sfcroas,!  a_i3d3«OT)  GnaajDOnao  fflAo^fflAoajilteodi  atnj'crDgalgjo^aorD 
juoBg-jOTicaj^oojio  n4)crrio69  (tnffiajorr&gg.  ^roiejlsrctioca^o  a-S6rs3fflaiBb«sa 
ojQa0caoje95a2no?i  ojraojocwga  ©nJDOQTlasoQj'o  ca>od2toe)<&06n§  a^aodo 
®8®aj&aiijy<i9.'0©o  (8Ki6miar3  rnlaoooo  cuorra®)  a^sraio  ®aj«&  a^®) 

®aTn.t/l<6anm  n^ocomroKroW  ag)^®'loo/l®1asonDronoz|^o  &g&  ca,D^suiaOo- 
m  asso^soa®  cnsarroi.a^®®°fecn;o  ajucg^aogp.  geagjoOo  a_iaro&«jrcs) 
(oa«^c0iodjjo  anjnool^acnj®lao  Braowlss)  aieilo®  ScOjOtalcae^  ®cnj- 
.oorto  aruarel  odlaju  aJc9»ta1(oi  sroocA  »§<e«ai3a4  a^joo  ®ja_io  ^ooo.ajo 
a_)6neo»ai«a><8«  «®o<oaoca/'l^  »§«&&!  qjo-aoenf  eg®®!!  tusj-aosr^oia® 
®5>sng  (8vam.\a«sa  flrQjnsneaoWiea  @a_oo-  i©o_io  afltaio  aja®a8££®cia4- 
ffloacn  Q_n,-ma_iooQ)oa®  agooolatwoaaofflacrra  alodial  aeon  ai<a>«eeas. 
®Q-iOc^o  Braisn§<8«»oqo  cgs^oo^soa®  aicaajcsenm  aiAcea  ®§<a©T  a-ioq 
calg'Vs^o  cusajsl^  $2®  «ra<nau0  cru  0  oi  (sro ;o «jral col  s  ca)<t&  «0^sp«esfls  cucra>. 
grggg  <B>cojffla-«©cmo<!B  2Qodl«ea  ^raajocwgg.  ajo  ajaiTcaca^o  gQGgyoOo 
uwiaai  Qjsreia-uaitea  a$oq®c9,o§c9(!jom  (©ojocc^o  ojo«sisl^s)o9.oa^.ea>emo 
m&o.  «86xa4  rrocoirarofflo  c&>3-1skjk»d<d$  o-TIcrrxatffiml*® 
crTIcrrao  gendloes  c&Sa  ojlgaioai  asnearra  a^aiaosossmlcra  aqojyfAa^o 
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Sgg^o.  aiasrosioomsi.TD  a.no<y§crKi^s)>l(tiJ  isiijccugr)  ®2ooijcrra  s>«<a>ffl<0®ogjB. 
'A<ajo  soisnso.  aoCTgcno  o^')5KT?)0(SnJcEK3  o(j)Sfwl  OTomlontaaonoonooo  aseo 
■^Sifflun  cpsroTwI^^raarjnD&o^o  asaismo.  gosi-ryco/)  -np^joo  ajnnaaoos 
‘a-Osa  ojosn^j  ©aseao'njraoft^  saotjsiaoonffxoro,  sarMOcctjyl.&j 
■sjt9i3S^.AC£^o  aoj'jmo.  geo^ca/low  ori§)irJ!..o,aoso§  <anflfes<a><20<TUo  j».na* 
'rruooocm.  suiaaiacaflDi  ooaifflooc/al. 
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Show  Room.  i'Mj.aoown'' 

No.  28. 

6io!QDaDao6)sy§  82  abloom)  r^pcnj'liWjO  tOjoaiffrorof)  ajoovoio 
toft©  ail  aft  o  a  &  os;  <2000002133  ©o&ooPiiO  a..iora>©o  <B)&zflc$  q’IAoq!  araacnjo- 
qg^anTOlnoo  6ma\jj®jc  oolosu^n^  ascmslaooilgf}. 

<$a4  toOa4®-oaro  gfitoilstofru  n\jo Yu.coroo  am  aj^ryHcTOjO 
curofoiAcPwflo?  sakjyoiaoooa^yg  iaiGQ.isrtj®floo;u  onogaoWm/loa)  ofknailraio- 

<be&3s  ooaso  (BramAojjio  rtnaafiol  oral oj oval uy  asooifel.  cuoasoa 
c©ij!3jc9«>gn«&ar)lcnao  oiloiai'lrooasio^  oo'Wju  ©<Q>tfl.oj[  a^^c&ltescrioranaDo 
ffl<ft3aai6tmoncc(io  ©Iffiailsnoiii&o^  ®os<o  «i®aiA«e>%o  iwaniloi  a«a  o^oli 

cmtiOjOia^o  6v2ia“u^imj^o  os*®1  ai(03ffloio6n| . •■Dlcffiiajfljyrtno* 

o*o«n|o  ascaisl  orflajmsiljy . <Bcn<26raC>'  aaipOfoaig^o 

Ag^loio  Braicarigjo  o{J)crBo  nv . - . smoongo  tsaorM^o'jyg  asccusT 

uy<a>offlo  oral . . . AOiounno  *32  afljfjcOjOo  anjoaeorroilot)  sc® 

iracomooKR . . . Ag-aoomaoTil  oral i-moaim o-jSSfimorioodroo  a.Qjcro 

©ogjojssiaOo  ag).Tio<08o  . Oc&oaiisnroflcs^o  oHitBaflitnofflifiiO^ 

<200000930  mosi&Oo . co^o  o-tuoju.  o^ODgismaeng  crflc/SDoafl.. 

^y®lo2g^o  i&oojsraOo  0Liai{O^oi"l  (mojcsamoodri®  a^cr^lrrtnjOtas)®  o 
tggl^lns;  moc&oo'M  aOojyg  (ru.-iiruoaviiioaoanrolaoe  coaig^aitnoiJ 
^cnboCoBraca)  ol3)'®ci^o  SKu^gaoooog^g  <2ce®)o(ryu  Kojogjor^l  eraawaexow) 
co&iffirooajjoeiio  ajotflbaoaslipo  ©loaflrooaaos;  oocoortrfl  guajusori 

s> c®> dojI ©as cr€r  <2<9®a2lc^o  (m)<tBai\®o<mo|)  1200000930  smai4«8iOo 
ofi«BaKt>^o<ft-osnfo  ®d®.  asocasT^sp  n^roojyg  <sy<g)-®)<fcOo  #m»©ft§ 
{tol!^’crtifl<3®c%o  a-oieg.  sraslfmjooo  .nxggaBo  colsfltegoaifflo  fla© 

't^o^dmocr»OT®<eso  maosai.rvwaoGilolocc^o  ojua^o. 
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'  Mcmoo  (sycg)®'!. 

ges  ssciusl  crP^.wBljy  ®ocy>OT80o, 
o^dcs.do  (®3fno.i«9j  aa^o9s>§.o  smcru^fwaa^o  gora<a)Ocr3(srotB)«9e« 
sojnx^<ao^,o  OTigjj <a®j|o  -i^crra  ca>ro(Cf)1ocOciog^.te)(3£^o  tm)itBojl®03J6bo^i6o«o 
araaiAtaOo  mosQjo  a$gn  oia  c/a^«os>fi'ltojtri]arrao  ©coal^  Brai^a^cac- 
(Orro^eai|^o  afl<sosoaio<ijJ  saiqoGMaosigjg  cfcausrarafl  Grarrarturolxy^- 

(DofliOo 

.p®ci&S>.r)fflro  ©Offl®osS5o  ajosnfflo  goeaTliolrru  a^cn^laroyo 
swoceuskstoI  ajo^icJo  oolojroirol^  ascmslcona?  q^spoo  Q_j<gJ®loQ</T«i 
«oncmjy§  Lo.offljpioajlgo.  f^aorrafflw.gt©  ®.-e>ocas6KSTmltaa  aoooioMUto 
(srcaiAo&alms  cqcoot®o®2i  m.’QOocons)iOs«m«)o.cn»  fflcaoantioron  a^oal. 
j^otai  modern  00BJ3  ®smAcO)Oo  ooo£jia>oo<o sojj  cracacnios)©  eep1«M> 

aO0n23o  O.J§3&S?5!3Gc  SKSSloSi 0^51^00®)  mgOJo  (ferolio jy SOOiO-gfloebSl&a^o 

®&06u©o  c8n jdoc'icx^o  ; grj3 swri Ot'  &<uOBPicity>  n\>j:j(D?lcY.>®rol(aJ  s>Sfiai«© 
ifflogja^o  S):8i3§g]ra  av&oofonjyooi  «8>safc  04  era  ores©  ma*cnD.  geajyoOo 
snsojoroffloai  crooiy  ttnlcaldl  crJJenao  csaoo  oowo  fflacuiiaofi  asneararTOneo 
atgj^o  ®<a.oci(iisro)®1  AaoootYv.izffl'triooAoaoisni  (ass  ascm^euofloflso 
aaDo©o«!3  ojoaii  BwuAtftaa  a^ramw.aigr^io  Bc&oemsrcsraftcea  ascwo- 
cruizffiroo  tmawJomaosn|)32B  asoaisl^suacYS))  do  ©0030  a-soaA  sraaiAcftna 
fljoA'ffljuagjjyg  a^oaajo w  cu  om  ©roll  asi  aril  era  0  o^cmceso  asp'lsrmq;  mxzownl 

<90C&o 

a 

•  '  .  ^craoo  ig_}<§>®l. 

fflaoJ  nLg)yimjyg  armoo  tsy<g)©)'ii»]a4o  ©snsoo  ig-j&iaflajflajif 
«1  jXJOgyflcQ/  e9J3©i)Oo]a)W!;'1tt'1a©^  aJO  offlOCQ)  JlllfiLiaiQg-J  BcfcOCEUSlOWil 
macKiiroffi'lg^otti  mjocml  <u  olAat&omfo  ®0®e*s'3ixs®:.Ooiw  ojgu^  (tvaop^ 
tjDsmOo  ■  mt&'ei&o&qa  mejia/m  risen  a/l'jxiq©'l^  t&KBoflaaflg  8<mo 
(SraajAc&Oo  cromrol^  raanoeSoiDljyg-jeeboi&o  ®$AcmgB.  i^oi  .‘..pBata.a 
ffi'fSi-^nTcyown^  ascuisH.-xildi  i^onoao  (gj^rolealah  ®rac^^ 

82-$go£o  -a7<Q)3SgftBaim(ra  ©^ffidW  s-Agfo'  morofWs  sm  cuoq  rousph 
<%e&afc$aA &£&.  ■j^1ej«yQ^nrB;<lQJ^T06^J)''0'''J^J®rt'Wanr®o  aasorasiiffiro'la* 
5) *a§ <w(mtfcc85fda b  ^piuo®-offi(!n  ssoocwiolasodroo  js- .oca- 

aftSaaisMs&o  <?iarj(Saj««5"  •©(te'sajaga)"  '(Bc©ce>'©i23<e<ft". .  a«ft®®fW>feg>a 
eu^oi#  esfljj'  «j«»3«A -"9B®  £  rag®  aAo>j<itt3|»  ..awg*n® 
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aj3cab©'ffi8a,1e4o  a  a  ocnj5HJi®1  ®ffl(0)1fflfen<fi,a1«d  njo^sifflcno  curoltaflaio 

gD»  Olc0b  0-iJjo  oJO&CSlo  £>0og-J§  (Bjala4c6,OT5)1o8o  jUgalgSSBOoceQo 
©t9jOOX15r3iancQnfflS  C8CD010  3aJO©0)  o.Jfl»1aiO«9«ri  cr>1o»icant9ffi  a^cnoo 

®aooit>o*j3  SH>ai(Jca>0o  BraouoxHol^. 

OOOOiOo  ^^(tnl. 

(m1«Bai1<mo®88.0|  aiaoorooj&o  msaiiiAfil©*-’  ooi^awwiof 
®cn«a«Jcno  ffl<ja_ionJ1c8>fflgi  *(J)Kb1flAo  juisc j«B®©fi  oflaf'fljo  sraaiwfol  ©oMjo 
BKDjaajosl^aanroloffi  ®®©e.i^r©©g;j§  oolosuxyl^iaa,  oa©i»1. 

ajflsA  (SiB©>1a>5Qi3jo  ©Aocas5iow)1'Ql.<&  crflarra  ftOojyf  •orosmafflcrra 
orooairan  tuirocnQ)  a^aloJ  ai*.s3  ©cQiDoojsifflmlatyaiorang  sMrol.34 
©5Hso<9jcm  Bitstoltft)  Qx^a^p.iaiQiyl^  a>ana©u8S3  (Bt9nj&cO>fi1©s  roo*^ 
osoc/osinefeliai  [$®<ai&s1no  ©icMaig^ojo  aigjso  fflajonfi.10%0  s-awscnvol 

. . .  ..for®  jxnaniQ<9®OT3'.-0oaig^o  fflonoroowo  «ioxiAaCo 

CAJflnKOll^jg. 

tfftMfZUOo 

m)aocDOCp<aoaJsTO&1®a)«98  a^aiov^  ai<0)©r3)lQ3/1gfi&  cccroc©cM»1«98 
aojengnm  .oilaiajQg^ojea,  i3'^jacfflA©(stm1fBanJ)o<flb1csi«  o^> 
ijjig3®1oa)1j^  mjuogj1anacuo©fti  s>onso<OiCTD  (©oroilAj^paiaiqi^lao  <m«B« 
®ojo©ei  ©a@.  (gnJjSOTtftfflfflrraloB  a4)ta1ojo  ©go  a,3n-ite>2iai®o®<o>  fijfflW 
raro)<aooj|j^o  rroo.-oaoea'  oolcanxisroOo  (Oi'taon®  (OTOgjiojaottt 

oj^aottnloffloc&BAosr^  sail  ascrxisl  ^cfcoatriToo  ffi©m)ocro©30oggg<&aoitBo 
&9l  ttuflnxon.&jigjAOico  (BKiA<rr.©  ara'3woo1.^©ricHgf£o  <3a^«c*«u© 
(otmloa  asoJtMicuffliBffiara  aiefco&gg)  sauioig  oPa^o  oruoauoo- 

nogED  ar>l3<B)0c©<5Kjn<!&  ooo4^8(oio&  BjmooOo  ©t&.gaoljyooi  <n>oco<m1 

<u«B  . . .  ^(©©.aigg^  30D®o afcoaij^rjo  ajf)®1«OTfC8  aicfib«>0«9». 

arxofloo  sojsnsmo  njmlojAffl&sariajo  ©IrooiltmooffAog  ©rtnqoioi  cu* 

sjuaaio  AOfflj  ....  .  <&Oo  a^jonoo^o  cocrDocal  ^oj:ofc>1«eecrr)®fkiffl 

»4)ea.1ajo  o>Q4^gfl!)3(o>o6  SRx.ooalas  alaoBocoo  ,«aJ0©ai  (®3gj.tyaoaifl 
smocnoom  ju§gu§«to^o  cuhbioiIa^o  «*o§@@  oos(oran,eacm(o>1c»o  srajyo 
a®cmo«d  aaoooos&o  ©oagoseo  ojo(oi&  oja  ©os^otoIk^  sgnono^rtDjyg 
$8^o©si  (so3j«oaAing^1o(s  oxierfo  cocy^Asioioi  wanoOoce©  ajai. 

.3(0)0019 trw  (Diaic  a^omo&jo  igjsscaOTaOoaija&lajo  s)<fl>oau©wafl 
.  »offljo  ^ajaioildao  ®oj©1©s  cul^D0©®ro1^ 
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£LC»jy§wrols)<«oog^.orn(ofla3  njjimoajo  ao)®'\»o::/r«5i®)<oi  o3oj^Affl(o>oA 

wnoooOoiee  ajgjaja^o  oruo'jOitfTl^o  asnsoo. 

<8t9)03e  g-jigjSsfl.  • 

igjSiS  as.ttfiroofai  .siarrorrorol.nyij.jc&oioo  raKSe&cro®  wamtojoo 
i^^'oilconioi  o)  ai3gjg.j§  n.i4KBJ.T3oa'lt&Oot<w  nolao.ioo  gjiregtaaioro- 
tsflogsisl  raKjcdiCnainaicna  oalawc/wjoM  sgarao.oOo 

aonoroow  ®ofl' oomjo  ajt^o.rs)b  wisoiAcOina  giodlaJljjjosio  gvasiguoo 
isjj^wilaal^pJ  iioxiJta.(TO))laii^o  OTOg^qjgaigsraOocaa  orOaoooo 
aiCTisnaxrrHgilCTnoghipjo  tfssfi  oxieflcaao  QjmodsBvCo  aoiitafl'o)^ 
ffio<ans)(on"0  (jicaocnisuno'l  xionsno'los  oiguojailjisooOTnl  cribs’ 
qitaflieaanorolnsi  o^ajjlojo  oojiiooi^o  0.1*3, sjxb  ®reaj<i><&Oo  <%  odjj  croc  eras  - 

®,TiO§  aJ)CTO0'11o  ffl03a3)o  &tte)3a3CrO£'a2)0®®0§  a0omoP-lo  lOjgj'I.QJ 

mleocrJflgj^jffljgo  aj)CTOa  ajr  oita.oa  ax^os-mo . aO^  000O0 

tQsnoi  ajjgKDalo ifnj-jiailroiQio  gosrflcrag^o  *£_]cn*Oo  s)*o§OTin<=j 
o(OCfiBTLi cH ioPI iswsaicOj  .mga  !§£»%<>  a..ifofiojce,gj.o  m1soms>jy§@ffi. 
cmtoflcrs  ay)£aDajo  aa-.nA  si-oj  ipjPo.lsga  cDmca<s®l  a  Co  51  gjg  <3-5^- 

aoso.itxwtn'loan  rg^AOTrai'cri  01 . t&roffl^tOoDg^omOT)  era  ervoo- 

momriatimnocnBfnQ  ®osfi)®30<xo .  TO^EaToroflaciosaflfijo  ^sis 

'D0Wj(01a13)<Sao  ®9)00 . 30151^010  OlSBrofltftOo 

coo.t|^<i!)®«no(6  sbcdooOo  (moot®  <a>s? . ncao§®  oolaocroo 

m.flcoiB®(ino(CT)1cro  ot>izm<!jn;g:j . igjcmodA  miss  am  oral  «aj  (ooa^gcg 

»@«jb1c®  truDPJsiae&'lcjo  (gjascasoBOo  o^aTlejo  a®crv^n®jo  fflcaocoj- 
6rora>lcofios  m^ajailjiiofflOTTO'lo'&isflsp  (saiA«ril®l.g^  ajwlsraitga _ai oguo 
<9>oqjo  »t3«c^o  srag^asc/aro&'lffl&i  qjfBisiGigjyloaioctyo  siaaosaxOTojl. 
siaioa^o  ajoaosiioo  ®ra>ca  i&smss  asso^scex®  coaig^n&aroioii 
wroooOo  aaODaoa80  3»aai<bc9)S)a  asnioccflg-pciKiOtyo  <njuogjo.  oilac®. 
asfl^o  rmlraanonrulflaj  oi*  aiioasonsp  sjoa^ifcsitfsiaOo  seag-joOo  ojlrol. 
swKj'Ussofrcg!)  ass  oj]ao<w»lajo  (osnfaJoWUo  ©oioooikji  cfc6'«iito'l§rl£j. 
cu^o^ffis  (m'lroacio^'lsja!  ooo§  aufisoaotio  ^sssiaiggylaji  sreomfl 

^aioiBojl . . ,. £5®(t$rf3§£;ai<&>  a^eaTta^o  rassaica  (@ajo., . . 

®sfHaJa9>siQ^o^ns  oDOsaOTaaio  c^roaajfgjpKji  (srasiSiDid 

ass  oflssoio . ..a^)(Trao  a$g)  crooeUjta-jt&OfocLjo  fflaooooieo  (sreaii. . 

c9t>gfls>s  jxilaiaiQjylria  qj*  sKjxeol  ooloajcoil^j  asjYTOsfloeaoisycebOiOo 
srai.jgao'magJ[§  a^or^lcra^o^oiisisJKjn  <i$oq  eraascrvsfleasqrra, 
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a®s=0o 

asa.Isocroae&Daimi.'lc^o  smnrujfK'S|o  (maE'W 
§"!tal  »■>§>■§&  rO.SDX510  3iSj.14o  SfflTTgjDT^Ho  OKBOODDOiomoxn  Of^cJMn^ 
oBro(0)lc»gpo  ai;joa_i(orll9S!OTm<8oD’|^a4o  sc.«n<Kooru  s>.aocn.)<5WK>n  aosaoeii 
ajc&>  aTl^fijioiOTOoa-jTiflsiriKblaio  <?.oq  o^jjgoj«a»  cruxocnRnsannd 
a^jalaio  6voiai<a>  *ocja  14:2204  D^’ja'lBjo  sescuof  »8mo*0«H0i  cry«eai 
CiDooH  aii?)£9«i1<oottrra)<eBXg^  jjo  aor  ood«jo  (oaoirooKib  a.i«&>os&  o$oo- 
aarro'ifl.satrra.  92®  iutoTij  no'  caocaiftjysmffarroro'lnio  arJlaflnnjaocnn 

ajeaUflacYV)  <n<&ocmfirara'l  aj&Den-i  .... . ■3roa&'YO®l«afflD6vw<Sio  aoo<»ao» 

rruuocxo  Qjaasm^  . mi J-a 0^040  n4)SoJO§o 

asnsot&oaflg^o  a4)cnao  &0S.. . a»iw<o«n  orusatcnl^jj. 


a4)§0o  £jig,®)l 

QJ(0«eMa®«O0syCQ)O23ffHD  aSK^S!®1™  Slc&DO1151t310n«infflS 
eQjDamictamo^sosKO)  roilsBcaaD^lsifl!  <?ju«amrsiml(ai  aOcS)jy§g[)3Bca> 
Sjojo  >9)0000  aasaTlsxDoro  c/Daicbsroaacr&olani  o_irtnVxoon)g^o  ajoaqrjo. 
§@»  a®cm  SK&aDoroo&sosxtn  rokaacx^lffifii  cxo|®flflnoi  .CbDsn&.Tn 
cy$,«OD(ytB)i>aos)ffl  a®g)  (mDaigflaoDoaoroflrsio 
ac&ocmatnroncAxg^fflaoiolfflfii  o®Oojyl««)«jR3)ia<;o.ig^a4o  ailma- 
cxg^fflAosnf  a-mHaiodDfl)  froma«in<eacrrs.  (i$anoo<8&  82&hls><om)  sxao- 
cmsKnoil  aomnoo^sosi®')  a®®03jy'lx>offl36)io  siflBe'loJnrooGa-iorH. ........ 

0o8£j<3i3fiao<ag]ffi>  ajD»9i)(03ff)ttn«r»  waa®  rol'oiarxg^pfflC'.i 
siiflbworycflbQjo  iB®«9}Crra. 


aa^oj.xnoo 

^^ori^-oaOT  aaa>,l«t>a\i  <v®cr^cifta^D«Aooxi<9mtin<%) 
cxDgajlsiraloQ)  «j))fflaail(n>ooan9io§  oowo  (BraaiiK&j^o  ofil^suBnjjy  ascms'l 

oaDsd  s-aiicno  . . . oa<f ko>1  airofflirocrnroflciao  aroaciDjocr^ 

a®oscfto... . . ictron^j.  SBraarucooD . . . c«J®n^(TOOta>o<a<MK% 

®8t|8W)mo^®<!fyo  @2®>1cx3^  cnaiao<9o1  §838^82°  arb^Mxm 

&oSSI2orf)oqjo  ggeaflaagj^o  ail®ai<a>«in30o  (SKjksd  moWlgj  aar>orao*80 
w&esiAgtVas  m<rymOo<m  «t3>c/3:_iom)ao<iJ)|jo  ^rtnoei^jylcra  aJ)®c«aai<mj 

aD«TI|e.....^ . or?) oil  ajolajoei (Brail cY5o  aimoitaaflcY^oroiowilcwo 

s>SKO'0)!WtjflaBo  ovlira ..... . (OiDgj ,oj(oiona0oi(y®l  ®aian|(rx  a®ruoa0®i®l«w# 
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. 'sret^^liWsmalrrao  sgroroocnami  to<^)<n>afl.9ol 

. . — orvo-oo  «o_io6)bj  ^cuanffirotru  coani^iofflaiolsA 

cucaomig  roliro!acn^ffltu>~sn§  cn'l'tjyajo  agoo  . . . 

aocrilesao  atj)arao  . eaicn^ag^sgaaicria. 

aJOTtMo 

SQ*ij  ascnasl  . ®nffiaflcmdo®c9>o^  «>os|)@©  fflilraaioonro 

. . aflcrreo  ,pcuO0>-Offl-m  sjfraaitf)  aoroio  . crflaaaiDOT 

(era!®?  >/'04^i3rt5i3<J  BftaaooCo  soi^Daaaoajyg  adaoloaro  fflaigjcn/le/) 
siaOTSfflrar®  aooaxscoTQiojo  njacaasoian^o  (cnoaSOToe^o  a-iDe&aooonHjo) 
QjaJ°sa4tO>g(^(o3  sAoefl^ai  estecoaloqio  aar>o<oafi3o  ©oatoooja  aJacai 
«raaj<bcGjS§,ao<$n|  crflo&KttT).2^  aala)it>irof|<a«)CSiJo  sijxicg.  fcKiajxtjflsxaio 
«a_i&g_|  svcrre  ffisan^ffl^eonMailajo  aajrrujocri  sonacaflejo 
aw>®1(^  ffi-ajo^yg-ig  oiajusa&0&g(!p<!ji  aaioailaDcri  a.aoag.'l  o4J)^ottoI| 
fflflfflJBrng^i'lsn)  cftogiosn^.  BramHaagfino  a®  q_)®I  aurrujdaii 
aoajitnnojo  928Sbl3',D^80Qacanqo  o<J)^®0  sg©!^  ggejjo  -aia<ofofla». 
(tnlfli  acinoadwo  ®eaii>c6bCto  aic&  gjooacnagiofl  csajfijwroau)  alaionolc^o 
aia.^sciicSj^iK^ajoao  a^iSojylces) 
ooflai  ffi'oflncAo  a®  3o_iig-j  aolawocoOTrafltai  coaj|^nii®®oA  fflgmooOo 
sojqieaomftjyg  au&l  ro  a  ®®suiea(oi®  Asigg^ggo  '^qcqjo 

®oarr\>oj|soa®  (sramooin^  aaridfflasfca  sraa»Ata>Ooo93  Agga. 

a'lc90(!)ro)<eocu|j^o  tgciia jaiagjag-jg  ejaj°sari&jjpnai . <e®a^o 

®jjjcnn _ _  (manage  ajgOoceaffiooJDOa  ges  ascaisT  a^gpnaooiO  a_Ho . 

...^  snjfjgadCrasigLjg  gaefclarotru  a^cr^lTWjoa^ocrusimcrnfflno.'taijo 

aianoiooUtJ  <oooiqoko  ojocOiS^  sraanJcaiaacs^o  (txzon,^  siQjfmfljy'l- 

^i®s  a2®fyo&>  ffloOasowa  toqjAc0>Oo^«  AagogTI,^. 

®1o®^  ®rac9)(^o  gjc  ai*»a8  cr4a..dfflosn§  aacttiadocuo  q-J)-oc »> 

irrfl/rftfM^iiim^  p«im  Qjjg^  £gcaflaiffl®»ffl  SSCQJSlcEXjJ  g^®!  -ftafiU- 

gsDj^  qi_y1®cmjsD  ^$ggg3-noo3el  m&wcvfiaabjo  SO»2s)Aa®£ 

(flb>oaoTl«n (OKsAei©  s,®#®)!  a®&§0  ffla-J§<a>®®fli4o  aj^ffll^aatna.  ooydifl. 
cassis  imd§s6s>Gio  ®ra^§o  aan§.  a-QjaoaJcwn^osmtefiridi? 

aiai©-asi^  jzMsi^onv^ 
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C.  V-  R-  Doc-  CXCIV- 

Miscellaneous  .  viM-oao®^0 

^  Historical  Records.  ‘Mhl0° 

(c/aflogo  ralra-ul(tnoo«<&o|  cruoOMCiocTra^cDOolorrao  SC®  cruaoag® 
a4)3ioo  ©.ajiiu^p©®  cwl^jcYfle^oansY^cna  <&>6f)§  ^sssraofs'lQioro 
aroTloJcrJo  ool|jijj'QKijo  i®on,n)'oojo  ffij)  rJQCTiPiacOo  oraoo^wjo. 

aa,rrx&  aas3)ia)cmrciffl5(?)  ^'3uoi0  i&lcp“cuBlaaiai©<ootyo  »#a. 

ajoisooral  c&>s"lB>3coajrHnra  aJDQismDcoo  mo  to  snsrtjflooooofl  £ 

^yoru1@U6Yg-j§gfficro  cnn&osni.omoaflcTj. 

ajro^fflOfflQjrailogiOTW  «sn§0Q2)  aaicaoflajo  se®  (ruacruco  00040 
eraoam'itnicooOo  fljraoi  Q-'Uoaocri  ©ajra&30o;i.ioc/aoa)©®c£^o  ojb'I 
aJO&lfDo  ©.aJCgcOO&Igngo  ©'owfloj  c9?l^  <g)g..}38<n)  J  ((§CU  (TOSH©,  <801  «8« 

oflTB^g-Jo  ©BSfffl-sl  avaiQDTOP.l^0  '■>  O'®! |  S5  jajffltu>3(0?i  mSOTCTl  fflT&aOOcft- 
aooaTloo  (njoaiOTC'a.WloB  geSBlajo  »o«jo  gess)oJ|o  oiim 

<8-fljosjWO)lnao  cfcejjratoflcrao  ajso.uTiol^o  eagj,  amaaai  a  cal  otgfgflqigjmn 
^orooaosoi .  coaf  crflsmalra  railraaoo^ot&osng  fjognj-fltmotfi 

®<aoi.eooao  rufoailnciiio  ajlaj«?lsno  t&sng  seen)  ojai  so.oo  ooaBjos  ojog© 
®i®l(ai  a saru 6  Qjao'WconflRj-mao  oj-j^  aolaaucaljjjj  iDDH^'oraflro  ajacno- 
§o  col®'BO§o  gas  ^\n-i(ijiaoo3snroj:ijfla^«>s  rajjyslmnjd  8300040 
syjuc^.  <sa«sijy|o  tuo^cm  racajootosaaura  ©bojIsoww  SKjt&soansjgGTOCTO 
■9>0^Jo  OjliOIOB'l.WCqjo  ©  aaio)8  .ao*83(83C63a3jO)«B©&<(9«3tyg  ©»afl<9>o 
raaajooola^'fflocaflg  *cyracrfloa)asirs^o  ©aoioajl.c^o  raocri  (jssiil-s^o  <9«&1 
^Oocea  cr^ajo  airarar»lca;o  0©fETIne  ora  casoapjoDora  SBBlfficeesngfrnralao 
<sa><oi(o«Bflia»o<afl|  g2'i»C3.jroffio\)cii  sigs’louo  £§0*80.10  wraarKrogso  bkjisI 
wraflggS,  orw(jA<es>ahi{TO©&  oosrarofl  <a>oaio  */)^«ces08S§,<a><B<mrTao  ai^ 
rolcffluoo!!^  ju§oS)<a§1  <flJs'l*&3te8  or^a'lAsiaoinn^  AsHerm^  curaorotufl- 
<T>3«fc  aaajyoOo  @0®  rfhe/lpQjOBgaffi (Hflacnffl&aorugYojcjgcmo  5a® 

«oj3©ej  ccajnavo'cnifloono  e2©gjarog&  t&lafo)!  aj^aoan'l 
§gg  crudjaojicBo  ^cn/1  @000311^  ®aoTOTroflfo1<e<a®&a|yo  •waiaaCrta.  aanj. 
8jytaj3ai>  ®3>.*to3sp  cr^sruo^o  ©.&§]  tg^cno^g&'lca’M  ojerra  St&ailsm 
o^larenjo  oggaoIcQiralocrfcoac/aoMo  <s»aails««M»c88  a'ljgjsonjaooylg  ©jxis^j. 
smfia&rBooj^j- (BK5>©3n§3orrrinio  ffi$o3<ml;ou  (ggojoa^o  ora  ©foaoa^o  crWL 
(oscaili  ©■&!>§ <a®OTti)dca)^jna  •  ■  eooOTKjjaj.^  ©o0so§graaian3ragjo®<©  go© 
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ioos^o  affis  ffi^xiDa^ffiroilaBo  c/a^yforaflaoo  ^scucrn'l^o  SCgJ- 

Bis^BfifflOJcan ol^scm  m>o3r<ts)cafi83>(!$  cU5lg-|cry<!^<w!)Doao  geKb<S(ocrv«feaai- 
aarafl^o  q-)«qjg]i2)0coj)|  ni(o1<a.6)t9>osn|Q  aarofltsi  (DsnulB^  sx&oanaorafL 
wdq&Oom  amitso  ailoajanrUQio  *s>a^cn3o  waaiSMo  aj)c«_>m/)jyo<oi 
jurolseoTilagjcnao  rolcai'Bfljy  cSt^ia'Ia.^nLuaocan  ^  Sisson  sxtnstse&flfli 
®&3§<al§nnr)'oflars  mioeuuje  sidaifflio  ®safls>s  a.ojy'l^. 

crvjoa^cnaio  a.flc/dJ3nr\)04o  asnsaajJliI.eaaiacmo  arslcttianl^.  (8® 
ooloodlcnosA  tuTIg-ifr^dianrojaooog  qj*^  a-iss)ta>§g)©  ffiaifin  <Bcr^QjcT)- 
jyocii  gasoj'tfl&o^o  ®juajj.  oJlcmffl«ro)iinl«d  cOjadyaicoooi  a  as 
iffl0<Y8saJ(3i®'li!d  goaiffl-o  air^ornjygs  cmcfaarcsla&o  aflc/ajtn/ljyg) 
asonaroralrwo  ^luaoconpftnlofe.-  cru^gjojasuaxonofflo  (Bisoaoajo 
an&ajDoroaja.tnAa^o  orHoswiofl  al.anff'gjg  83dw1  8ocu«e8  nroaomo  agiofla® 
qcoflioi  &sn90c8>oi^o  gjcrfl  »fira3ca>aafls>{ycnajffig>(>  ejcnflsufflocofl^  arcoV 
cSjC^o  ojutg.  (Wotrolnaio  oil  no  sue Oo  a^ncraicmoo?  92oJc9«  (0<a& 
sic&sfsggo  gQi®tBffl(ci  aits  QjMaatflnasflioi  ma><flelfflrc)l«A»  aaajssaflsjcn 
oooOoveamoOo  cuaauio  W3Q?1^  siajaiocSiO-ajjo  ojooaooocfao  aj<ts©io>)  aJInm- 
njwxofljji  m>$m>  roaWjSffna'l^’  tr^ajaJo^cuDcon^  a^^lsvaitjaicrD  e’laJ. 
(troloaocc^o  aasm^  cu33=uacnt9>«>a  ajo5p0aoo*^f2o<««>l  era  <j©oaoaoi- 
eu1®cQ)o§u^S5S  ©a  iroocroxnoomgio  <8>scrro  maeleoflawBi  aajscaiastttflgjo 
i^aiffltisooi  snjfajfaocoll|o  ggssmfl  cwx&g^o  crTliffl^ejo  aKtsgaaflnpiCTilaoo- 
caO^  csssjnsigjg’liolcsscna.  «rac&<tjfls>crio  ojIqj  dssbOo  c*  o®  shoot  o  cm 
siaja^aJotoHi  o^gs  crags  cvulg-^cr^cnOTO- 

<jciao§  c^suo  asmomicnlalroroo  aacua  o  crucH33aac3OTlao3aifl|j  s>s)<a>s>«9oo- 
6r89^yo0o  co)ct&«a>ocucn3®cnig]Gg  juftrilajocffll^  f^gl-g^  o-)sag>aJ<ftaio  cutoaonai 
gj3saiBl.gjsia,afl!BtaJoajo  <n.a)<g.  ararolfloAosoaciajo  cnasajo  flcniajo 
c&ogl  ffiaosnsoarflfl©  maqQJcMio  i@a_ioaj'lrmo  ggajow  S)ceb3§«9<i>snos>i2icil8o 
aaea>1(tfla^*?aftnla^o  (oflraailffl>3<s8Sb3|  avocrajoatnajo  stas AoeiccusiiDo^o 
rosioflcttg^o  nj3sgi3l.ajg)<9]oaacrr)(m£j3S)ftn  Bracolofco  »<ts  uu^>o9aj6aio 
<BJM3(tJ)1««K!Qnfflg;jarao  <T>3S^ca>3C^O  22S«aJ|  ®!0gjc9>OCSg®OTlC»®®a_loej<> 

cy\)onf\)0(o1^oainsi^jcrao  aioroqj-oassnf  ajosraitjaj^j  BOTsmcYVcoyo  (gjaosrn 
aosoflsj-  ascai-slc&sejocryor  •■^'ifm1<0OTffl1<a><Sjjo  s>-<uoaj.  <mra>aa*<rol«3  eta 
arscramxol.®^  ojjftsjonrvo^sasxm  acftogmAiOTSCQJsOo  sraxnxtslcwo  aooo- 
6traao5an|-  a2»  03  SjawM--  S)o<rulao6ffo  staxaolgjo^p^  ®oaj(Qls$s 
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aj<a,<ml<ai  c^ora  nj§oa°  ®ta'0gj'i®!2  &20«Bif|cw<afl®cncQjo  croon)^  orug|j- 
nsro)lmj  ojosj  ®.ao§(iJTOg»<8ajo©ej  <8ieaj«Efo  ajo^ooi  at&yggEcebj^o  oI\§ 
<9>^o  si&g'lfflceoofg!®  cno^smaqo  ©.rnsyaJimcm  sia^raroasis&q^o 
a<j)ssi|o  Sim  ajjTOjotrvo  .Tiroroittrosiraiaioo  onjuuifmgjo  crytsafl.^ 
ujQg&DQJcro.  oJImjunofflildA  i^ao-flot©©®  ascmsliQ_}<&y«)o  BfSjyosj® 

.  ©8nfeJcMjo(©aJ0a?litno  ^iass)<6oo§«w>n'is)aano  ®6fiigy«>1«&  <sy«Wjo 

®ju^S)fflcrrao  ®®og&oQatT.o©wfl  (Kj)au®D®06n|  ©taafflomnomiW  awcnyo- 
oaaowlp  ^s«bb1  cno^e'l^'Vjc  ojlfflaAooatt^Bfic^o  ajn^ol  af!o.i©°l®. 
©wflcraae.  oj§6toOo  ggssi>tya>s><o>3sngo  wacrra  cunjolg  rruoDOTio 
i«>Ojsn)0»0<a)<a)Oflio  §^omc/Wlo^s)S  oa o9<o/l «j cacycrra  crflcflMqail&j  <wscu«b 
<M09KJffl)©ilaJ(iig^o  ©sng&icMto  i0o_io  ®«9>o§ggEa>cra.  823;yo0o 

Oo1&)QQJoa/l£j  92 i)  (00«^)S)RH®oaa,  nqjgfljygO&o  fiU4)W.l©a(YWni 

■  cusHa^S)  a«i9lQ»o(0)1s>§oaa®®3fflci«)0(yo  folqwoJI  Mb  aiAtaflia?  *§®cyo 
SBcy<e<3  5)<a3§^osmnacnrao  ©o^Ay^a  92S©aJg©®os)taecty0  nomjlcvosf^ 
■<M®9a1«na)  asaiycu'ljyl^i  cns«so«mftacnao  cu§«ow&>  exm-jea^a, 
6>Aosn§  Btaggaocnfflcoioaa  a ©iQcnao  92a  (ruoaoLoaesans^fmo 

fliftnfeom  ojlcoamnlajo  nroesbso  ajosrawfl^jo  (gancusnoa^e  <roo£r»am;«5@l- 
®fl§p  cn)flffi®1^aon®  92a  ASP^sraio)  ffirraffionru©®!^  cvjiasos 
afl)yro1aicr»  AsaonrvW  nooo  9Q<eeo<&«!eOo<tt  aflAgjaocuflg  ©<B>os«rfl. 
cofl-»rL<»s>,a,jsin|,  929  &«!)0.7>ajo  o/l|  ood^o  o©<zt$s>s  &§omamlt& 
®aaaj©0  ^fflS^s1co;1|aa  <a>o^cmcca>o©l<tjl  -a/ki<ta0  <n*aceasmft 
fflas^OTrolsji  ©-mcrra  ajo.^©ca.oa&«nr)6>a>crn>o  srsajisis  o^icna  ajo©feo<ri 
aaQJ<6®  <saJs<i|onr>  Mcaiaajo  am^oa^o  cns<aro1©c9oo§«e«6)acr»o 
•«o®aooJo(*c®asi0  ©on^o&o  aasocuogoaaaimoarf®^  oorulauci&Q 
a«0eoj8P<tnfflcno  oqowxDyoan  joigoOtagl  oosmtrola^eoa^moifrmn 
.®oaofo0  Aosnacre  a®abW  ccuao©ta)<n«5o  mxooso  <m&cm  aQcnap 
SflMM  9S&)ca.0(0o®s)cm  ©fliraacn^  «raol<^crp®W  *o<nCk>«  ©cftof . 
(s®QQMQffi«D6t^o  QjOTOoDoarflaioOTkfc  aarasmcrta  BiateDaio  weemm. 
»«!»  ti»a«gj®et>qo«H»1n#0  «an>(B©oa£)©rolaao  aOs©^*^)©^,, 
W05BE6  <nMlMftAo»3«A  ©snsoa©  orrulctoaiq  mv 

fl«S<»ASoa»TO3»>1<a9TO  tnlffiacn^kajcqo  aosaao  cfbo^auflazasio^o 
AflauongjlMoon)  Asapj**,  a®<o>oc®o  aoruoOo©**  sojs&^oo. 

Amt4>AO0g4g)91*a  «wc)pa  ojAtaDd  mafias  mtc otfWmtn 
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(org*l#8cn$tmffla'ty°  Ojnr^aic&oejfflao^o  aqe'l«a®rlf>jo  agBcaol  mo^afiijsao- 
raHsj  oa^aoo  ^>3eati}ra].v)<sscra.  aa®  mjocmDooo@®m"<rra0  S2®)oa 
cgoaflajo  se<8jyo^o  siarmoog  cc^«Uo  ajug^smmacnao  crD to o_Tl .gjp gl.— 
gjOsHAiwcfcosngo  s2®fynOo  830.1(05  ©sssrjlcQ'1»nce9fnD<Bi1s5cr)  uyus'l^leaii. 
oa)0(nO^  er>  jsa<^  (rnoicDls^onm  ^oiH-g^  froocatsil^oioJ  ajImoaimm^ljiA 
a»gg«)t9>osn|onts(rr)  ins)ata3iajOT3®&  si2*s  rooKjawsli^i  <3ra><05o  mjocfl.* 
cBoocroo  c&oaJoc03S>1jyooroo  rola'ioor.o  a&nsooajIaKffimo^a^y. 
afkiKostrsOo  j^dBcOsumrolffli  afD^gntroig)  a(Rs)nrmcrr)o<D?> 
eosg^o  aaajicflns  s)s5ta>gjoaro«nl(oi  (Si^cfeorogf)  ®aaj©lfflS  aioc/aaaotDcmcja 
fflo<6bs)c9>0isf)5o  wo(tDlc52>^o  ffloto^o  svaai'o'lffls  siao&gjoafmoOffli 
aeftocnflcWiKd  flcaogoioo  ®,&o§;ys1  aOoa^g  aMflftJ6BB&l<o5  (SiaaKole® 
0-1000040  caratnla^o  SKjoOolran^lgi®  roofiGc^ts  cugy<f>9  a_i®io5aaao  aOos)gj|§ 
sioi(jgiaocn5BB^.o  aeaioaicoio  igyaaopucuo  sojaufl^yligg.  cogajgsBis^o 
coo^jgjgixjo  cnlqdnon  ag-j  £§<a)io&  (Yvxf.o.irrojojo  AoiTOeGbCQioaifl^  «r><«51- 
(orcf>tgfep  (trio'l^o&ISoMan  aflejc^o  a^focoJlsoio  (Siasaia  teJs'l<9xOTt»t&<n>o- 
oofl=jo«i<ftg1  ooloioiaT  ffiioismjaiaT  aOofflgj§  BtatoflA  <a>o«BS^o  «aisfl- 
jQiglru^j  ®agjuJlEP<0a  or?).incraosyo®<0oo6ng  c/aldMao^o 
«cftaNgreTOfi1<t>&  tfciolr^jo  oAOiTIc^o  ffic&gl  (jnjooasm. 

(n^Vqjitnaioaii  crUorro^GLjo  ccycocseaoiio-joaa]  imaaoakOTSgooan- 

s&a  oigsosOo  ta«j) oaeOroTofieeWdaicxyo  o-niog^o.  ima-OT;®cn®Qa>ofig.®<TOoaTBo 
82®  <o.o«j£)<DW))(fl&  nruosafWo®®  roosjcoiiizmoisiro  ons<o®f)  ooog’c^  a«a 
acjjpa«8a  (SratfOc^iHoonftn  gBibna^ffl^omroloa  a oao^jCfflOTowtsTlffiJ  acnao 
(a»osttnn<fa-jo®<a>  cnaas  tstaa.i&jjO(ofl  asneoc&o®®  82  oWoai  Bracfeaorn, 
scsimroofio  ass.  QjojissnsireOo  ®.nj<g)o^o  ajlanMcorownlcoJ  02»co-i®o- 
ctflig?a.OoaQJiOS>&i  ai(Cf5mn®<a)a®c9eQ(^o  cruacHceocs^o  co>)t0,m®acroo  crflosu- 
<n%j  aaai®  ataaicb  ®s^n«2fl(ol«99tTOfofl®cr>  Qjrail^'lcajcQioajn^.  a^asHS®.- 
srsflaKro — a(J)croo  ci&cu®j-ofl>osi3§  ac&rooionruo  ja.oro--  <a»«nao. 

(aoj^arocafl,^ 

e.  v  r.  Doc,  cxcy. 

Mi&ffi»iIaneo  as  ^  ±~o&osctf. 

BiM<?rieal  Rasords. 

(M)i'0  0£!l«Wo. 

C®ac£uai^3>crncnao  oicnornloa  aajgij".) 
igjorolaufflgjf @®cmo(o>  miqgffloan® jyg  8a®n®t>crg  aqjoaisfe,.' 
®a«nj  (0)l<(sail<o>o<!89>o|  asc/Bggg  a$o1<a  <a,oaj®a  oroa^o  «&<jon§' 
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fflju^crn  (sratucmcocyo  aaeaTls)  roor\j  oia  oosna.0e«g  aOojy§(nml 
srcxsaoAo  cnoOo  :§<aidi  (oflfoiailfwofflsao^  gsc/0o  sxocOiftTl-^  ai«som 
l^AOfflQJO  HKKtnlcHlgpfjO  s1g-ja\}«$(S](roO®aAo  (aiSfilSj  80©<Wjf)(a&  flJlIflBOjl 
ta)OOB3.a|  ffisoso  sreacfo  <bo_joao®ot  ©sth'til.^  ^^oon^jggo  setaDamoty 
ai<a>  oosfroo9»^«s  ®ffl<xdgi<OT0)O©&  Bias©  o<J)cnso  (ffTlfcaaflmosesbOg 
(OOft^ggS  aJOcQbom  6)*eOOiOT30o  B(0OOl;^1ffl1<iSa  W6)(!J>fl£jO  <913>d0»<11J), 
a>$g-joOo  ®<a>o®o«ow>  e1cucrOOTO)l;r><&o  aaEoHsiaa^  sx/^oai^g^oismlsiri) 
mos^jy^tmanaa  OL^cDnioocon^  ajS^nmoewriOo  afjjoqo  c/aAmlaapog 
<3)1<raci)lra)affl£a>0|  aaosg®  aoaajroltseom  (ggAooajo  a2®n®oo\  oja 
©oJoj^i  ®on\®rain®1©02)  railmaflaiosf&og  oosnOteoOo  n.i£«TO{)  AQJOSffli 
@2|  a4)cnao  ac&&<a<m1aa  oalcaua2>6>g.|franTl  ojaAjyljytolewmo  62«b1- 
«©ay  oo«T0te<D<Bgo§  a^euo  suutflj  igj  a  000.4  a  shots’?.;  a(j)ono  o'ucocogffi 
aolstmococaroiltoi  ®cm.'sm<4  ®sai<4a)>Co  og^noajo  ail.T^niQ  (StuoaT)^ 
ajofflroKj  go®  atanrooc/OfO))  vSir^.cQa  ara©'flto,<2)>r‘v:sOo  anflfmaalfinoOBEObO^ 

a1cuoao1ss?la2i®s  <sraai'1®ajA  oilojoroaennairoraorol  «iaa©  asnsoeafl  <ucflb 
o0ono  aojqgaoaaog-ii  ®ooooigiri<?>  flraai<bAC>o  ailoajm/ljyoai  orusmamifl 
©6108.  sniqoaonosjjyg  SAOtmSKSKfllca/ffiS  ©DUCjSSfiaTloi  ffiQooncyo 
•a/lteiisAjysTO^o  ftsngoojoai  sibdi  aj^'mafyg  alcuoai  (C^flfl^cfteaiosnj 
ffliortjncriiatEgprao  .maogjoOo  ®®iiaijy§®o1  alagoga.  OTornioc/omlAfio 
flrasplaeaonotafloD  or)1<83jJor/.)<oTrol«&  eoKjjgoonoftjyg  si^doj^A  anaaiAcftOo 
ruejrt©ocffll|  ®<m  sg.  oa^rol  <m1<tBa.n<o>o<mog  cnasStMaroro^s  Agjljycai- 
.cyl(o1<a«>®<ft06n§  roa  oosna<0®Oo  fflAOoco  alairrowtmlaoAo  sluorriWtofts 
O0c9d»l  asp'l^  (oilraciLilTOosEeiO^  saooggg  cmoaftsoooaio  aaisngo  -aigsuBj^o 
no1eocn®{y§@)©&a^o  suuc^*,  o4)angD®Aosn§  aralacaoc/oroiTOldi 
sniqgaonrajyg  ®c/3oa)4gr^A  BiaaiAoSbOo  <m1<a}ai1mio<mojEj  ajo^oro 
sscnsreOo  waolaiocri  anj&lftjygggscnojg  a^nromooffli  oroaorooct) 
<BK>£paoo  «. gg noj(4  go®,1®<oir^  oja  oosns«eo&1®s  011004  ea>«n$ 
ajlaaiorol^  a&qjooA  <n>oc/o©n  gg|yo,  a4)<mo«A  as®  oo€'ns<a«®j& 
SQSjyoCo  ft«)3aisr«d®a6n§1(^<T)1cn0o  oao©  Ad&jyljygg  <m1«Bcxfl<moo. 
fflAop  rooseo  «raaiAA©&  al  .01  ocolajl  colas  «<8oorisi«cu6ii<mo)1«A  nolens 

al^asocrco  ®ra>  «is®oqjooojodo32)  a(£g)1eai®s  aJgjSAsaso  ai®gjgc«)«flcroo 

SC*P*® .  ■••  ■•sxsrtocqjo  6)  o®jo  aulanfo  cu1®oaoao  amaasTI^  cuAeifl- 

gjl^scnotnloop  ®o«©  BUSAcna,  <810^0®©)  (saonaifttmoi  ^j»o«rri]jyp^o 
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II.] 

®«gjo  ;i^rog»s>t&>c.6nf  Si's  mb'®  colaaaocoaikOo 

rroocojo  '®5>tejcro<a>]no  (rnlctBajInyiOoeiOjO^  cfeslc&Oo  siaml-cy  a  ®>ai] 
isrsicalmlcoeaiomfloa  fflsniqoaoao'Bg.jg  sjcoaaiAsmA  ereaiAcaOo 
ao1<08cng>.  §12 'wins  <dssj  Branolgo  EJoc&lftismj  oj<q>  oosnsmCocBs 

ailcBfflocDJiOTnl^o  (Bjssobdiuib)  s>®sooot3SJ.c  imaaiffllss  a®igj®ra)1ct^o 
O.HTO  BrB(8&ao£uajo  s>  o.jOiiig^§S)a(YY)  ool<».!r'Qjo  ons >crn  SHji&cng). 

an<*c«nifl_s!,jo  igyooaimsifflcojo  ranminflimooff^oi  m creg©  sOoyg 

(ScCh'Vi®Smj^o  *SB  01.0)  ft  a.  1611040  i«)L>cnj6UjOJo  tgjSOSXTO  @2ffl1«90(Wt8® 
a'§ffi°  .algo  Slifljgl  Slc0)0®^.c3)0^o  6)j2.'2Jo. 

tsajoAgo  n"OoftoA«j1(t^  cnlcnao  ..ocuonA-oarm  sstwai  ol  aorroo  ^®-oo3- 
cnlaoofDcowmM  sniQoaocnoj^g  uicoocuAsniA  ere ai A <&, q as  c&oJg-jcniea 
*8dA«j  nij^nooA  iQ-jcoacn  meagre!  ng^mro. 

M.  Doc.  CXCVI 

-oj<tB6m  coodA  200  2.  984-0ao6ng'5 

aoffii  cdoqjA  8,  coos  20.oc»-, 

««-0,0^®W  §oa3)®j24  tOiBEMulcffiOS  aJD&Offlo  OIOTS  OJ 0 (010)1  fflloSg- 

cfCOJoOo  maigaeasooraaocwlg  .aisre  (wssisbI  6)ai®s.cOsoooA  aoAc9»aD 
fflOTOo  «OQJ-00S-  flmslatjjj  ffl&Ogjo  (i?iaaQfflg><0) oaDgsA  fflAOgji!  ®1ffl1s)0® 
aj1s1t68cm®looocan^  ojua  1040  ooacOoOfflQjo  @ ssrolcm  »J<a. 

aAoj®j-Offlosn|  fflcAA'/laocruo  0.0-300--  <sag-|SlfflOOO)o  a-o-oas- 
ej®K0&<e«  <oD  ooff!  6).aiai6m30o  ggraano  <6js1  3.aic&©o  ag)&<&1  ami IsjcSjjamj 
aicrre  jiflKaiafljylroctflmi  giimcrra  tasmjsoao.ioorotroaioo  a<Qo;o  n^uo^jl 
«&cafl<oo  fimaj  <&sn1srarao®S  isisOotoe  .no.-  aoaa^ooo  aflmo  mao^ml- 
teec^o  rosojffllws  cOism <00002)1^  ©i&ogjo  ajIsljysfflmrroQ&o  aajys1<»osn§ 
eiexmaocKo  <9- oaa-  (^icumacnoseofro  aiofiJtooaajaa  <feeu 

ts036u®sijy(ffiaoOo  §ciiBcrnm!&lBai>sraroflai  ajansorornKsPadcnlcnso  Ajrijyl^ 
i^aJBacnoswgjiraaoalas  ajostmsflE&oS  sjai^jyocrA  a^spio 

cr3os>1<0>  @s«3b1  Biscrv^al^  (g)<9o0<^  o^^anosa.wwoaajo  maj«n)<ea 
oJtgrgieng  (gcyoaasmA  afkno  BissaajcimlcB  Ouoo-  ajojo  o_oo-  ooao^omo 
ollcwo  .msaoacr^omo  OTaa^mlceets^o  croo6i^j  <asp1c^«CDJoOo  mcu«m  aool 
aool  cnacf^iolcesct^o  sreD©  a  Danina  Sc9i2j1sfr>  ojsmo  .o-aflmio  ®HQ2)1 

asiosrorogiA  aoosDCQisroA  ojsaacrejmA  ®3s1®1b1s><0>Oo  s(S3\aJa«n\oa_)T 
29  ^ 
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anBOudai^j  isaDOfflo  *s0©«9ecq|o  asmjoBra©!  00004,  ©9ao<i  sanstra  flioono 

crgtffiroo  cics)o  86o_n.9ec^o  c/a^cnooao  ai©®»«0efflOJ<i$>o  »fi&  a.Q2i«3«Oa 

SJoJliSOQ^O  [®03o23o  ffltuosloi0— E'h] 

c.  V-  R.  Doc.  CXCVII. 

Show  Room  «84.oao«n 

No.  21.  ^  1  S-oosk 

saiajOTmcafl  ofesreo  aajo&crofflflcnosflsj  cu«eto<Mry©<otW  sjjuono. 
imlociioffloaoaio  ©Iffllffice,  «0b1sp«c9®o|aocf)  ®<e>oaaiai  ©.AiOxiffrroaagjIsBfi- 
cs^ffls  oicSo  aaisiga^cb  Qj\§)<oi  suucto  o-ioBralrooro  tvJ)ffrto  scafl«s 
crflcrrao  <sajocEfl(03cro  tfhjylsmlaaJkii  e>a&ai<©  firaaarvisfl.g^sjj  to>oenaoai 
a$)s  asfi30CQ)l6)g3CTOo  cuoararq;  <B&Oo<s«>©<&06nf  o  «oifl4«wicr)6fica)ct^o 

o xacojoa.ro oacA  ©ca/law^o  ^acfeasloaloi  a.i(tmoooiso,jlfla.cs^o  a$oq- 
aoc@4  <a>odjio  a)rljjjO(oT:ajl(tBrm  araegjjyai  ©.maajt&'oOfflg^iiSl.ctyo 

anfecuiosmo  ailg&oBJo  dbm'lffljycMflraiocgo  ojp.i  sl^nlujaocali  ©osla^-jo- 
caicrra  qjkoo©©  aj(03<tm»1  <uoglp-g:|S)t&3(Bflfl  sngm3t9>s)<a>o«njo  croacoooo 
c9>sn§^§fflcmo0o<m®cm  ooIoq^o  isreadlaioalacuroo  afl^ro'lwi  a$©oaao 
aa_i([»o  ^©so-o^cro  afl-ajo©'!.^  <Baiei<o©axf)  cQ©<s&<sa-i<oi  nfl) ailos 
ojo«9fecrre  a®cnrw<o&  israailosoolcrrao  ©c&06nj}aicn3  a©  craorngaa  ojoglp^ 
otkOcuailao  gjafloscrflcrrao  ojcrr.flco'l.agann  d&jyltfrflRQfflCQio  wo><e«n  isrepcaoj 
omocWs  aQ)(®<$io  aaicorow))^  o4)$©1  ojdIac^o  aaJ«nr)o.  se<fi«o^(Jp 
©jjjogjl  oraogjg-jcri  <g)j$}no  oolsj  a(J)^©'l  afl§  a4)cna  ©lifflogaKB  aaca 


c.  v.  r.  Doc.  cxcvm. 

Show  Room  9H4-oao608^ 

No.  21.  tdtoso  1 8-000- . 

©ca,o§®tg§  oroacuoocqo  ajooafljy  ®<&|  Braaiaruuetyd  moolsiOKj. 
ajraTO)aocnsm30Q©<flfio©iK>cQ^o  ^^©H  ojcrraajagjo.  aoaQj«nB)03jrl  {§©s$ 
seu©ro  eu©©®!  a^Oojyl^ecnrxwloo  ©oacroo  aiomoc^  aaOsocoTl  ojotod 
©©ajaMay<m®>l©afio  (graaicmn  ^s^os  oalooldW  a$)$©l  srxskb^  «k>o1- 
<sjias>ajcrra^.©1^®^3.  jso.ocra-  cu^ano©^  a_f)sLi^©t6bo«n§  oj(oo©a<r» 
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oolsKtio  orv>oa>fncBTB>l<oJ  a^tmlcffllralcoafflo&osni  srarolcriaig^o  aicrra  a^)cns 
ai(ol«9>l(oi  cnacMo  roos^ararojcOTo  o^olacojom  aeoa&to  aj»1o0.®ns)gjcrT3o 
ail-aio©).^!  ol<0=jcrra,  d{|)aroj®6)<&osn§  affi©ajlao«m»1ajo  oaiajanrocnil 
qcntaiaajsxo  o_0sl.^  ms>&. ><es  ajleyeoQo  &)g  sraaioao  aos(oro>lffl<eeo6n§ 
ojRSfljoai  qjooIcwo  a^cno  ajra<kl<oi  acaaooajflioi  t$a>,lajo  <a(0)l<o(ffll<ai 
a^ffiblp.jo  aAooleofljpo  o^)©c^o  aaicofljrofl«&  seaT'osraCToern  6>Aoengai<ol- 
acq^o  aojsmo.  ajmaooDSajlsa,  ^®s  geogjCna  curolAlsd  ®oan»o 
(morolacroog^sl  a&i&  mfcityfcjjo  a^go  al<eol<a?>  o-ojena  o-io<aacrra  aicrra 
cuiotaloio  era  ail  os  aaisnfcrn  sra^<9>oa  <810001.2^  aUslgjl-ajlgo 
(xioacnosn-ilaa,  ^(oxoiap-iSHOQ^o  (sisonrolcoioexo)  airamofl  smeoogLjgraTon 
swosogaojorosmo.  c&g£j)®i  om<ooo2l  (srcaocYsiaJtoracDosai  ajoaoo 
aianr>l.o7«o®s)«et>asn|o  sc<«ffl0^o  o^jsooj^  siatoioOa  agolaa  aaoicoaioaol- 
o§oo<eoc^o  ggss5Blnn»n^®Ota,o5ti|o  o0i@cs^o  ftnogj^aocail^o  ooo^.cnl<«oo 
aj.-ooortna^o  afljaiorolijj  aaiDjraiocml  cgms&aajS)©  o_ilsl^  aoloctio 
s>s>«a>nic©o  (SranoTl  «niaOffljy§<ora)leai  BraaicrojOcea  ago  (oioacmlcoioofO) 

aiol«a>3^o  aaisnio.  aj^ood^o  ojnogjl  iwaxil  smsc/ajocri 
S)jucai«a.©oano  aflog^itnlailg  a®ara  (afltraaia&aooo)  cr?lg . 

c.  v.  R.  Doc.  CXCIX. 

joj<®«no  aoaai^gii2.  .  Mft-oaosng" 

ffloai  74, 

aog,i  toil  ©| 

ocftoamawroil  Boj^eft^csocong  si  ®a®nf  (onaaoewo  jscu-oaa- 
fijOMtsijea  cqjauo  a6n§o<®>'n|!oi  ca>lalae&o^©5o  (ejensoconejo  tt^snsc&ffleanojo 
jaiaiocoDoio  cuioa^ojooaiglaDaAog  giarocmnaosplaOoffljyg  a&ogg-jsl- 
Afilftlo  caSjyosraalejo  caaoiajlcoocffllg  aj<ffi<mrol^o(ijyl.ryl<tBcro  ojI^jo 
cryoa»cno«Bo  fiCaogjg  fliaj^c&Oooeso  a.ojaia4ao&  aioaxiiaoii  aOoojyg 
®aA<nko  «®ffllg-j^laJo9>«efflo  ajS<oto)ai60T3S.le4o  ^oaK^wtroeisoiaalajo 
oaorol-ryoa^o  oioso^o  a-c&orolcffl  ®ra>gi.<a>0o.e9  <s»®lg-jsl  aOoojyg  aicSjiflso 
Asl-ajlQJOA  sxtdibJ  .poAqjtuo..  ojo  ^6-oaa*  aflei  aj«rr)o  a.&'cuSaa.-o 
aJ«maitaoon<iA  -afl&iaj  cusmo  ca-®jaicricr&aie~afta,-o. 

[ooei  <S><§>.]  asnsaOTore  aaoilofflamocea  aOoogjgaic&ociJo  <9>o<ml 
cftol  aOoojyg  a&og-^ca^o  njlgjocoocfflaioits  gOosig-jg  (ma^assa^o 
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luej'alsgK&ctflcnao  ojs&siksjW  ®c&oo1  sjodKilcffl  aie0)(0ao  njfiiaJi&Q^o 
rtn&jji^agliui  6v.a>0on§aicro  ait&oeeo  ojg)g.^m1  .ajfflSjsOjfif)  (SKsOoao^iOsmo 
aOoajyg  aitSjtSQo  ra?lffiaj^i6mo  a.o,pn-QQj6bocis,-(<M  -ajlftivij 
<PQjonoQ.qj<j©j.  OLjajaic0jCQjo  gT^Q^>.onO<<woT)(oflno  aj.osicOiglc’Qiai&xfiSo 
ajaiaicfti  (TO&aiaSsUBSQo  sr&ooc&ooo  ©^A^fl-gJi  ai&xflao  c0.3oiBio.4ffl 
sjujjglco  qjcOjcGSo  jule]aiaJ6(V)o  .jKjjO'Osb. 

o.j&!<aT|E>@®o  caiOQioiTnoocQ'l^  cp-aitoicD  cJt^jpsfiil'wlffli  fisa. 
tft.Ooo9s  -afleuaflfficrio  nu&£S  a.CW^gjN)  -ailfMaj  ojsnio  j>0j>9®o~-o 
sloao^cSbOotSB  &fg^  S).d3,o§(BT®  aitOxOa  jD.flasai'tni  ffl>Q^oig]Ofl  S2.0oe>jy§ 
OJ(&«e8  .QjlaJaj  aJflDo  doQ.a.©60P"“-o  (8KSS) c0)  O.l<0)  0.-0008^  si  OlAiS® 

-cul&iaj  a.ismo  a.a.©jm_a.sb.  rusca/loi  o.sg  <stCDjj.i0.Oo  tee  t^nloj  6)c&Sj 
crnanlcra  mooemo  .am  o  corn  Afficno-ailnui  aOaflg.jg  ojeSuwo 

si  ^ola^ao®  ca1s«68tnoflrflno  Agio}  a.iA«e8o  -ai1oiu4  ojoTOo 

ajDOJoxo-'s~nnd‘.o  (uacafliaJ  a_i§oQ)OS!jca.5>fi34;o  fflig^o  a»i^ 

<Bro>^*fl&cq>o  afl§ggD  TOS«ool3oiaioOj»0a  jxilaiaj  ajwno  orini-o 

ojoa®o  gnoimal  njodrolsarg)  attOjag^cCbOo  &s1«.0f>o§c£HS<rnro)1aB 
(WcSoloQ)  gn9)0aKaai0«^  fflojA  to.o  !0>sm<fiS®aJ<&  O„-0  l^!D)<t^Q..t1s1ffiaJ<i 
«p-o  ®«n^lQ2)(a2(tnq<08  cso-ui  cnj-o  (c/apea^ojc!)  ,p.o  si&cO.  ®«u<o  ,p.jn-<9Q 

ai3(!)c0j£plfflotn)o  .pqj.oc©-  <$ro<!&  (aaej  troo)  aocolffioo'oo  «n.p.  ond-aisxo 
cacaiao  ajc&ces!  (mWoJajsmo  aio©J6b  «es  ^ulmoj  ajsmo  qjcroo^sb.o 
®ra>c&aiA  si-cnoffli  ousqds1cq)(Q2)o  ojAcM  .aflmaj  6)rorai  cpniq]oja...o..io 
jtG-anv  cm  ajwno  a.©jQj®cn_.o  .si  aic9>.ego  a-umoiofocoriffii  <mWoj 
ajsmo  ojj3 cro tyO->@.ce®  julsiaj  tusrtio  ©j^®a.oronw~i-)Os'\ 

6)ceb0affi«W»1  OOJ<Oi2>Og9«o  nJgoa®JI3OO(0«o  njo£>gj|3oi  raoj^0O4O 
®(9)0Sfflo  aj0&c»><y?n3%o  5)*§1s)-0®0§roio)aic0)c$®o  ®oa>a3>l<s^o  ^ga^o  .aij.oo- 
001Q40  cuai  fficaog^cao^o  cn®  coral  si  .s®o§<bjto  aiA-iwo  &s1  .mlfiiuj  srcnai 
cn.cn.qj  ojo  ff“aciai-o0®  ajsn^o  ©jaa-sbo-cry-o  si  ajtftidw  nusnioiAwliid 
®l(ffiajQJ6iTio  Cn-@cn.@(n3-rfi®  Jiilajaj  ajsmo  cn.  ©cn.a.®j-o. 

[®oaaaio  eocoo  afl§1(o1t8«cna — 

M.  Doc.  CC. 

009^*0^0  joi<msm.  ii8ri.0ffio6^u 

(.po-cu)  tftrog-IScsgoajnteeiaJ  01.3^  si  ataaBaaiabaotfl) 
(USTSOfflcrolsaice®  rol^aDscn^  s>*06n3ra&1  (alraaoscnj  cuflffloa^a 
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6)a_i<mffloOo  ig^lajiijJjyonoQJOjyraffioOo  <SeMi®<OT3)l(3ji  aJsTaajJooajo 
oolqaics/l/y  t&Dom'l.socs^o  0.1.2^  t&osK&Jlaq'oggg  asm)l<3?>  a3)^cm<®a'l 
ai(o<m'DOCffi  aaj®maOo*o«  ctt.osro'lcancqjo  ai^j  (roltoinjsl  araio^gg  rol<maios='] 
aaoml.oaio  jaiorotancoiroa^  aJGftccKBAOCQi'Ueoi  ®ojaaga<eoo- 

(tsaioD  «a>osirn^oa^o  aan.1.3^  si  atoa^ooggsaolTrao  a  i®®1eaarr)laioajl(?& 
a^g’omitta'l  ajsltsrarororalai  o-isl  fflOQo  ffi1oa]©sraa,'(^  a®^trr)(CBa1 
ca.0isiTrfla59oc^o  sqb  aojesaoDo  a<&ogo®(Brsflffii  cLij2ja)g-(l»«in<oi 
a^^cmimaT  ffifraamts^atac^o  a  .qjq^. 

a>a  «a>&<iOTo  a.iro'l^lracrr)  fflpj«Mao  mcoD  saiajac^cooi 
a jncoitftirooaijylaac^o  dfearnsraai  Baao'S'ls)  ajcna  ajodro  a<sooa9* 
cOcAag^fljo  &s'l  cn1(tsni1,a^  cricyO-oaosiTg  £§cni0?i  a-jgal  ajgo&- 
wieOocse  aj^lrolorr)  juaD.ia®Kjfl®J  ajgmocrao  aaoi^oaiaosni 

oJcuo.oao6n|  <sra<D&£y.n/l  ao®o  ji-oc»-  cjitncJ  a^flsI.^-iaossiiisOo 
(roa>s®TO))cioocan^  ^go  ^j§«a>ocTlcaS  ataaitflas  rrus&so  ttnl^acebof  .seca® 
(macuocQ^o  aaooa^-oo^ffl^oio&s  (06n§ajce>  a-oimsiraaacQjo  ooogoaroo^o 
aoqo  cnasssko  ©aa  ajuaosasaa^o  nqaslojsaSiBBas 

sroocMo  aaaig^l^j  a-iSgOsySoS®®^  ajloaosroaocaTIg  oolcrra  ^§o 
(TO^attal*^  cqgTOOcrco  ®oja©  jj/ltsAflgjlaeeeccyo  a-oJa/lraKS-aiEPo 
rfnaascfflllgjgoaffltwlffli  cugoaoroiflao  Btaaa^j  aim®®! 

a<fl>o|y@ig>  ajo£>jy'la«9«Q^o  ajlom(mroffl)l0?i  atftogoroo  a<a>ocan«9ooi  <B<aog- 
g-jsla^Oo  cftoaiaOcnocorig  agaioooo  hojos  csju<affl1^j  <joto«mjo 
«<a>o§ggg  cnscnaaicoaaJ  mc0s>oa'lt8o<2>ag^Qjo  (tnaojo  (tncrnl  aaJGiooojroai 
a.oacait9)ffloartbo  (WObOkA  ailsmasiH  aAo^ygo®  ojorato  .SjetBSisailjygoacq- 
aocoP^  cr4eu®j-a®o$n$  aoic&snBoaio  doqj.aos-  juara  ©6nso.a>Qa9(ai 
ace>ogj®  <u  orate  oj§oa°  tfesoaro  cscurao  o-j§oa«DB§,o  a-aiomaio 
(jxxaJ)  amoraaiorao  QJorra  oicjjoj-oaos n§  aaraxaoimo  -ooa- 
(ooratel©!  aais^o  qjsc^o  ^soaro  arooaioaa^esoaagoQ^o  a-ilsl^j 
ac&ogjys'ltffllcA  scronm  cuaflooi  ansio.ast&Oo  aaisT  sgsssiqa, 

oaDffli  OtftiOggjsl  (©oggg  oolcm  .ana_ioa2;laca>a'l<3i  Aileji  a©1a<9eop^o 
julaii  aos1®g-joa<SjCQio  a-cucongg.  aj1<rn®mro)ffii  maaio  <saiejoc^®a5 

a^uOQJc&^offlgjlaa.  ai&ogysax®  oJOcsacm  ^afflsiouljygoao  ®aoil«& 
oolcnao  ojs  fi2&<a>oa®  @2ral<fl®rara.0©«ajg£o  -oioqo  ojsc^o  ao^yl.^ 
oaojlasoDlcrtao  a®ra>ocrc>o  aJsa^cnsBieaacaio  a-aic&ffl'V&j  *.aw®Q«np- 
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[Vot 


-000-  (S®OQJOg.CQ)"l0j  o_l©6)St03  O-jlOfySj  6)  JUgjffiOQ.lOOo  rfbtflZlSOlfl- 

gjgogo  si  ao®o  -ooa-  os^c&sroajiiiDleon®?  ojcrra  a_is  csgStunjAccinffli 
iB>eails)S  cnlcreo  ojs  ©ajoitBg)  cnl^6i®aojo0o  <0jf2m<st«j)  flr®sj.s>*«flo§ 
ojs  ®a_iofOtcB6’>fCf)CnrBo  6>ciigg,©c9oosl  rojtEwsmsioicnao  mr>Doa>  (mcDj(Doni 
(tr>lfaj(2>cro^s)<a>06rt§  (m&ruocallceg  cr?l|  ©Aogsjrarajaoaylffli  ©ai8g.s>»9oo. 
sla^o  m  o9®l;3^  (tn&aioa^0  ojsc^o  aftciiioiosm/lTjj  ffljuyo  rDOAobaaOjonfl- 
ejlqo  scftogooqo  o^TOOcrao  oj1§©aOo  assiaOo  *«B«au)  mn^su&Oo 
©Aogg.oi'lfi  ®)qqjo  cu-a/IgD.  njlcmroio)®l(Oi  AOiMsiJIjyo&oQio  n_i«Ajycv30o-j 
a-.i<o<p&i  oicna  oa.os)S)S0oc9jgps  cst&ol  ©AOgoioflJfrolBl  sGraano  aj*©<a>S|.o 
& tftoga  ta§  (BrBoflws  oolcnao  ajo&a»o  ajOojy|  si  aoitno  ~oo»- 
aanuggs  cucns  a_ioa®o  iQ§  s.cu£Po  o_j0 cm «ntn rcrD toft  a<aoofilt«(i!>©jj^Qjo 
©juonoejo  omoroooffl3o  gfcs  (anifflajconroaifoo  (8te>os)©§<o«>t8i@ffi  ©nj)3<9o 
fflorawraaf)^  oicna  slcaOioi  moalcSiOJilnJ  aij^j  (C/s^l aj toJ g^coo a.19 o rro 
aioaj©a<aaiiziz>  cfeej«-aj<0>'os)gj|<a5a3Oo  ffi<auTO<rasn©cQ)S<TOjOa&  tusn*o©m»fl. 

QJ<2)0<©1^  £^l«8®0jgQqjo  <ft£pl«KJR()  (YUaaoOOfflA^O  ©A0§@®  fflXLlSPO 

(2><a«oa1c0®<?)fflgf^ail©ciJo  asTOfflo^ooJsl  <m»j-o£aoffn|  ©fia.iahor>l  ao®o 
!  -on©-  ®3i6n6l©c®o<a®®  oqgnasoD  araizmaj’lglfoi  ( ,paa.o)  aamlsml- 

|  tow cojn<s8  t&rafcg-p-a^  (tulaioaiajgajo  ©t&ogggD  sloQiocrJ  ©ojylcaafl.aiO'o- 
subOu  qjI  jdjocoI-^  anOsit&otyo  <tna<&^®TOao<nn<fficro  ffiaiaiocajrooft 
ffljuocuArooagjlgg.  »a'l^  fflojosAe^o  ^1aj)o3orao§^s1  AafflamO 
©Aagog  qq^(W»o  ©jucoflitn  acYaOalaofflro  cgctnroToco^o  ©©ajg-jb£j  ojooo. 
aO«A  <SR3)«ee©Ac^o  c^-BtrooruacaiBaoil^  sragjoam  juimlaio<anf  Afflcssnl 
m^Asia  o_0«®o®0jy|jy  i$a*fcsO;a^w  cruqouo©)!  (ubO^j  cu«Ajy 

OOOlU  ajDgg. ^ o  ® AOgOfflo  1 §Agfli>  (TOqtUORjfl  oJ®1.£y  AaintaiGanifiSig'ljyl 

aa<3^o  eiAogjl^  @o9o1©0cce^o  o-jaftliugoaoBBoa  <8rmo<e«  ©aaijy] 

©.eoayo  ffl&OgjySloAgTlQio  ©OJSlgjlroWAalnio  ffiKBOm  OJOllCQJ  «<©)0«98 
(8«ii!wloQ)ocsin|aa'  ajniAfflQjlaAOo  »©<9®0Q,>a  t*stoi«Bailai©©*«o«  ©Aosnj 
aAJos)<&<s^o  3(&ioajoa®<fi«ogoaio  5)Aoaiaa«W3^.o  aiScee  aoaajoil<8o©ro 
«<*0g  Biafofloajotnri^sa  (SAOgg-js'lsiAjJo  geslg-jTc^  AasKfeofyo 
aajoqs)  mg^sfeo'ajoljj  aaiaiosyroai  «juauA©0(2jylsa.©cQi  AflttM&fl 
a«0©§;  c^otoio  o'-ajegjUygs  a^gynjocalg  ankaoDoasg-j®  ajoamranfoionBo 
l  ®aiej«n®CQjl©3DafTa  ciflaO^  ©Ao©gg.sno©(aOTao  t&a&rycoonio  cmcBcotaO^ 
sp..aaiajam»0(iil©ca)  aiannosp'l-fl^  aJlsl^flAOsr^  ai(ocwj)<aoBciig^o  ijSksJ^ 
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s)c9jOo^«  aumocnsiAQo  aggg  cOijylsmltnnc^  agg,  sojsxboqjo  aoQo 
-ojIpj  ®n_i(b<6)6)gvi^o  fflceffioan^ti^a^np^o  <m1ojocnljaj1a^o  c&^gjcna^o 
rLKUKinrol  ffl9|*aa  aJOsrarocQia <05x3^0  aatf'j(macnflaa2)s)s  ci?i§l<$  sas 
nufw  ^jgl^sitojosni  a.itxwscsnnaig^Qjo  flJKs&cnfliaoQtyo  a-aiao/l® 
(jjujpo  <BaiOi(WDcai1n«j)s)s  israno-o.iaA  cfescaiaJlrao^lmwcixn  £gm«&fflaj(5 
(j^raspamoitno  «ajgfjg«B$o  AsraKgosias^o  si-ojrolojsxo  ajiofflo^pooianoJld 
(jaoxji)  (BoiPifmocD.nncQ)  ^§ls)c9«06n|  oirooroxas 

SaJfffi°  aJ0S'mro':H,&)  ®3>%6)i9>fi1®8  00§3a)o  ffl&joAo-fl«S  *a®lc®<eoDO(t8o 
<Sr3>jB.S)<a>g}o  jg,S  CLlOJ  <D>'l<ae®cfcS'lr!)o  fflG!S)t9)a1s.J°  *0§O<6>a3Qio  12S6TOO0 
oJJgnAOo  fiOojj.|§  (maisroa1«)ft)os)c0«c^o  afljaio©!^  a^sl  am-aitsrofl 
nocftgY®  Q^uomoao  (soin^iwijxn.il  ara  asiwrolffli  aaosscm  areairoroi 
m>d\mty  agjaiaJIgfi  aoitflcaidoooitBo  mlraaaao)  <a>ooj<ai 

AiftparAwlgdcnlttno  accaijj  cr\)Sa.imorao  -ajlojoatflsiia.^o  &s  astortflffli 
ffljjjcrre  asmrsDas  jajoqo  snsgiQtaja&cQj.o  nolQrai®!  fflgyci4o_f)gg.  o&arolaa) 
•ocoooto  (igjnnaaso  ®aig|.s)c&gio  gjS  (BcuaiOTifflcmlcQ^o 

slofflosiaio  arafKixaaJ  s>.ajcnjt9)»oaori  roicnila^o  ^sl  asatrolfli  a«B  aj)ro 
(§oloofl<ai  rijo<0etirn(afltY3  n-flogt®  ajxicrn  Aiwa)  (oflojyoori  ai'l&'ljyooo 
tebOTQj  (trTloc0oo{pI<6>s)c0iO6n|  sitisssit&ffla  asawTlsiaio  aaJifflsfficCoaol 
aoeioqjo  njfflljylajo  Sja-iogHg-p;^  (OTgcoJlogi®  gDOGral  mg  @oac0®l 
tmQS)<&Co  .i_fi o<0®ca>gas)  ffiosOT^aioai  aJOailceafficasoOo  aajfijttOT.axfl 
n-ilo<ao<a>@i®oolcna  cfeWTOl  aol^AasiA^o  ajajaj)lTO®jjj!Po  slcoiomaio 
m>oB^ainj^criica.Doaairoaijl  Aiwa),  mflocmws^o^wM^o  aSlcmumcofluA 

©.oiautfcffloaaJ  maaflswas  ofcgjpud  92<®cm  siQc^mera^o  ailioces 
aaifilcoflei  njosmsl^j  ®tt>)j|««ajOo  n-flfflceocagg)  caserra  «^jJOQa<a®oacrft 
cncoflsico)  ojlsl^j  aaiG^tmaoafl  atol^  a-OaoraiOTrolfflao  Aglafloi 

SCg  afl)§gLp.g^  mlmaioonwoqffl®  s>c9>06n§cuaTa  roDaicool -culs>ou  csojo®') 
s'la^ocA  njlaomttwflacn  suuto  o&>sn§  cnl^wo  aiitsmm)  rg.soarc&.a® 
naig^o  cnlxueofLaj  m'lraafng^Onjo  Brsdloail^  acScoaTiSo^a^ejlfflaoogo 
aaJowfigjLc^  aJlaomrnlsicio  ^aa-a.)  &^<i^crn1®?>©t8so«sns  ra}<e®l 
Oieoa^o  ajutan®  a-ruspo  « juanA-soGcri  twcnflww  oilaisralcd  @og 
ojoooalld^  o-ioiigjla.eecq;®  aojejoraiaiilacajas  ^®s  §>  as  ooaflisanro 

6>  jfUgjoaj.flxftOffllcQJo  oj'l-ojotol^  cejsaiUpml^jylgaaTOia^o  <a>oa3Krv)o 
ejoeJoo-Oaanccjo  ojImsb^  ggg  ajoooaM  a-io&gjla «9fcoa >«■■■  aeja^qjlaffl'Aa 
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ruaflOT  cruqaiorola^o  cr\j<8oJ'roodc&3  c0)5mrro><ijy§o]o  65t9j0f@®  Siratro) 
wo>v<&o  OLJOTl^jIcBom  <sn_iro'lffls  ai®a4°  qjaoa^o  t&aansy-ofl  scuocA 
aoisail  sKuaejojacraloo  (ffRjrolcfflocon^sa.  aitasicSiOo  e> .anoKus)® 
ffli9O3sn|<saJ0ffl1fflij9>cfl^o  arflaJajo  a^-ocaflsiijo  ojo§o  6)<&§'ta«eoqgo  ©-cut^ 
(smjspo  ajHanoraTOfinloi  cOjSiTs^.tjOncaoosni  anjocno  ajcant&Oo  (tnltolaoji 
©ifloofgjp^  crflaiajo  ().j®ruisoio  a(f1aq«&©<a>oSgiw>  acwflawdjo  a.i  ol-gj 
(8r<3)§.ffliai®as)oMOoYT|  staogjoceflrao  cg-oifflii  ojioo  uHvOo  aiexo  ojstoo  agtesmo 
«nlao  fflotej^jlsjoca.^o  a{j)^.TOln6icug;(l  04  n_i«m«ri^o  o_fl®'1jj.fla«oocajo 
6iajO5ffl30o  ^Imj^g^nnoxjnjydSaioOo  ®dMii©«rrol«&  a^joi^o  roHra 
2.(ff&<TD0-]-lJ0  o-l(OT»l(Dra?laJOJo  fflOQ  Q-IO.I  i8iasl'T3;tTOl®61JB^.o  OOSCTO 

Qj'o3=aa^o  aoqo  o_ir>.i  o^jajcqo  adJcruai- 

638^.0  oDScrra  ai.-o'lsicO.a^o  &9|j  raxiansssu^io  roscrra  aJiDlfic9>Q^o 
[  a4cy®-oao5fif  anftoffloctno  tr,-aaa-  ffl.ooogn^Aflg^ioJ  <s®).ajggg«a_)OS)(».crra 
Scftgajujpo  roo^p'QJceoffi'lcttarrjOo  aflxanol^  j^§o©<&^crnt!rflo» 
G> ■ajcTO<u§«mgfficw'l<rrac  (sraacyjy  rroocQTfg-.^  <ucnD-oaiosn| 

BrasAgjjulaanrofmroTfflJ  (TBltgairooTOn.i'DgafflaiaTB  ^^lo-K^gjcnoa.isotw 
aiofij raoffi ala©  t9>ei«j3j«a>oogjiramoOo  ffiit3i(rftoign©<a/s®]ro>1ari  ojsoso® 
(Wjflfijaocansj  a<ro<D6n§  ^sltooo  <&sp1sKnt5  aarolctwaai  sT  asmo 
Q.OJ.0O3-  fo2j°\.-i-i(3i^oooQj0cna)  a!oe.i<ooaajam  <9»&i«jaa<Q>©ffl^<»ffloOs> 
ffi®cm®gsl0T2>S(tjr®1nri  cusreora®!roMcrhcrrao  ooo§cr?l«sB)  anvoi^ti^yl. 
odfyl(oflcr»oa2)ffljiia’o  afljajo&oroflitBcrcoOo  <ofl(a5®aai<roofflo  ©.aicg/icjfiloa/ 
a&iragiajaiBrooQa)  ©gcffl^enso^OTSilsAcnlcnao  ®jii£f,t8olo1c®ftta^.o 
curonai  (.jt.oa.cn.)  <st&<ojfiai<&0&(oocia»  a-israororormlaei  «romm©t3>oana 
00.01004  ®KS(ai(T)BS)cuorrao  qaio/W  flrilAg-jog-^d)  ©cn>oi@oa<mB>l8j>«& 
«tj‘(tu&<waiiaaA  gagjosxomcroooi  ®.ftpaa)@®aoog1<^adlcrrao  ajfifi.Ts>«9®§ 
cuKofliSoosjaa  »gg  ©aJ«nf5to£fn  oo_aj0ie®cria]ao©'0  ©(ffi<ranai<&o-£uao.e«’l 
S*5)0060t35jj  aAOalcMXiAaJ^  aJ@g.'lat80go  OJfinlgjp^  (8RJ)  ©OJUO 
.eocriamoo!)  (uflitBaJcaqatasna  asnsoaaan  BRj-snftafflEpI  fflOjaJO<eocriao®<A 
®3^jli3j)staGLioa>ojuo  aggcrrao  ®q»sniftu3>')  ®ojuo«9aa4aoiJ  82j=yo®<» 
ClKIT)0<8i  8)aJ«Pl6l2ffiS(n®OJXlOt0®C»?fflO<J  (OO.QjlcacUffl'IaJOa.'OOo  ffljxicg/lago 
snsonfflo  ®ra'3a)OTi^D®(ts)  rolijyog^ob  6)0rocM©ajgig;esb<i&  flnsmftaisOmOjaio 
®  TrOT3)aJA0jUffl0<9?n  ffld^lo®n_l©nnJOeJCDo  in  mrgTlcpgjn 
8W»*-  ®nai30D)jijl  a^3oa<a&^o<b1gjl®cno§  soJoroljyL^  jaalcun® 
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ID 

6)e0«O6rc§  6)©<0b^yl|j0<&g3o  ffaJOra)l^ls>o900£yo  ©jD00f)(in 

s-ojspo  qoJaJloi  ffi^om^^ogldcnlcrao  ®cn§ei6Bi3o|j<!<flb!)a3n«Boffli 
QL^^crrxrogilg-jamtojldA  cQ> o ccriofl cOj siatl ® dOj o cqH jj © o^^crnimaT^  hjoA- 
g-pjojlitBcro  •■o'jjajojwoinaoffl.o  ©)1aiooo1.oi1  oiD^raflflracy.^  airarorrol 
aiSfflifl«)©<ono^D  ooioilroJ  a.  ajs^.pOo  rno§coWilo!)  <a>l<tnocn  f 

gy1©ni  ojuffoolcflnaidWo  fflOjojI^iBiojlrao  sm>  »o juotoocriffloi  BracoroJlao 
Btsai.Ojaxalflcebaaioo  ©^aoooig^o^fj.pfflmog  aoJOfflOg^^  (B-oispo 
c&oro}®1«0)jy^1eQno&o->1orrao  o  >  <01  coroH  32>  roo-o-tocoaoiamono  a^^©o 

CignniBooo^fiyoMlgjpnnio  isis^conoi  oioxoctI  jiiacrnmlolaioaraccuo  ojya 
njoffloajiolcfflo  aiaolsm!  (mcs^mdhsa^o  nm<m>)  BisaidM-ajcQoofflloaio 
a&Oogjljgyono  si  .0 a  ai sM^mobm  ®aot  OjO-ojo  &5gjo©cwarao  oology- 
ooJ1.0c<m1®&  si  (oojaiD.wcraoA  .Oiarofal^g-^eiflcffilioX  o^^cmro^iaci^o 
a^g^rilcaiOAo  dwlfflaima jiirro  (,nai. ©-> )  cs,&i?nflot<i£za!ioocaj  aa&co)  ojsnso. 
(omtsflflnt  (fflboi.o.o  jxi.oao  ol^o  (s.a.Oo^arroroTlrta  srra^gjjiflaioroo 
a®-ooa-  aj)§>a<8?Q)0tfe(manoi  ffij.nooliaorofflc^o  (mtosmoog^A  <Dcejgro1- 
gujoglasaic^o  ra)1Ajy8<?Bo  ©ilfflioaoaiocajo  ro6n§3<mocO)rorm)ah(oJ  qjo (Bron¬ 
co)  a  ai  oocoie®3fflo©  dcs^o  aid  a ©00  «(mog-pjuo<w!»)cfl©<nio^o  <00210-010- 
roroflolamios^o  a-mangio  -n^g^loasrolcn)  j2J0cot»1o1©c!qjc^o  sraoorftn-ajg-jo 
anliMilOTifflcocs^o  aoqo  o_m  jii 0 ©rail olaa©  032; 0  oj rs>m  ojO(i>oclj»1cbjo 
(8too1sroron©§ofla  a-floofffflstnmfflcajo  -o^Dralffiorocfijo  (macncyma-ioig-j- 
CYjoajai  fflg^tsooroig^oTilg.j  goral^srtTDs^ffi  o.utsscmml  sAroa 

aiaiafflocffl  ajsnso-o<oron®a.i  imaiica>ajiuo©offl1'Q)o  araOogjp.gja.njspo 
(D0fflaiAflfflD3j»j0  3jl®ciio  c8j3jFp»o®ldl.T2)<eao  roo^^rarislcrao  <Bc&<m&aj£>ia2 
woauoajOTfflOD  BraaJifljOjun©ca-mo  a^gjOffin-iBSo^sl  ail-aion!.^  aolc/&.\ 
coil^  fflg^aoofflJ^ocfingL^ailo.Ti  a<vjaro1g-p.a®a2ldi  a2jylo*!>,D0  gjo- 
ertntDOccRi  <Ba-joroo®crrao  odlsroOo  atj)gjo<8aj®3o  (OgJ'la-iroijyiDoajj^ajoizn 
cronmlanlcoriffli  ol®<oto>1  sacrrTlc^o  a®®ai!»sn$ano  ®ajffl®ccao^©s  a^roroilsj 
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cnoa^ic)  ^ro)^oajA-(0)1(t»crooaj3fflCQ)0(X'roro)1(t2  a(])[ateBDiD80!jotJ)Cgnj>(tAao_iA. 
©juajffloisoosKTOjnsA  njglmoajjffl'l  cjrcot^ffti-ii -  fflo_ira®mo5/)oft(!JTOn<aJ 
aaio'l^snsnmof  ^twoianjA.  ££©l6isirjoM£2Sffl&  <E=£>aoJ«naj’l«^  cnnrojaAojas'l 
moajffl'l-  aflao2)ooo§«swn*a1«i  asplsrtnaaooaj)  tmsoanoo  s2»oaj®«i 
gosaiosl  aioa^fflgjoool-  ajyorasmo  tooaicrft  oa«ai®0 

(aocoojni  ®5®1ojos1  (aa^xflaionrucrJ-  t^soajosl  rogjcwittnosl 

ajyo  mocoaioA-  ca.gjlso.jos1  oooroooatsmai-  siroosl  cooooofflsmaJ 
cnoioowemdb-  <s,oj(s>cno^aBo€\s,^]id  afpleraimcnoail  aio®1«o»D£j  tooaai 
ajfflfflaOTjracA.  a(2g^s1s25in36)&!  <nrao®o«»o-mar4  aoo©oca>«mai-  <EO>gj[Sl 
(zso©o3c9.o|  afl^  c/alaiai-  ajno1jyo?i  aaojo^ai-  c&lcasnol 

fficftosaiai.  aaoacao&i  cul^j  cul^j  (in®0)  ®ojyl{y1o«  oiocryaeaicri 
cooroocojsmai.  assrooajosl  <no  ooQQimooA  ac&caajai-  qsfsooouosl 
aJoa\}<B3QJari-  ojg&1«e«>6>ro  aoo©oca/«ma$  ai1$j-  ^©ro^oolffli  a-iooceo®® 
aoomocfflsmai  ozoSktoctb-  82S.<ffl&oo1<!5i  geaaflaso''yoajj5®  ajaamcajBai 
aio<ry®8aicii-  ®a<9)S>«!ro  <ara>or>ajaOo  tmosrraaiai  cr?lnu«0.6'gocr&. 


M.  Doc.  CCIV. 

ooK^cflbOd^o  j^rosm,  986-o&osng“. 

(jlCUOj  ®aa)1§o®1(t8QO0Oo  fS)1®B(81®allTnOfflo  6).aJCQJ<ra&l31> 

ajit2gjCWOQ_isonf\)ojo&jfflOJ2iai<ii(Zffi  cftQjajuce.©s)a_i(CjaoCD  92(asaD(!Bs^1s)a»- 
SfojrolaJ  a-isTBOfflcouBls^ctoIcnao  cticyano-o<2so6n§  ®e(B?jy.ai1®o<ox>  q-Oj-oob- 
coo^arflaralcai  a-ajspo  afljyotfco  ©fimcnoQo  ®n1<oa«i®aj®>oroo  O-ajanrofilai) 
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gD&co;  oj 6n§offl otto) <8ai<a®  iodjojI®  ®bo)cOjOji\ots)1cvoo  (B^ujPeaolonta'^o 

caj06)6wroacrra  croqj-aicfflo  agg.  oJlo&orao  cSbcmsraifl  oo^orolaaicos  julaji 

og)J(0)l  otocqi^  scujotoflgjpjgllffllceaono  aJlo«a>o<oo  o4)§<o<B(B)Ou&raiTOl8a>«& 
aai6n§o  ^uoosmss)  gODjo  (moo-rncog^i)  oocnj,(on^o§lQaJc^o  iosn$  <Bcn>o<a>.. 
ottoIujJ  aiOOToTIcfflonaoA  ODoxflffloaroc^o  aoQo  (ru^maiBaao^o  asnstioooS 
cruoaiftg^  OTaai&acCbOo  sraaonrori-iioijyaooajai  t^g^sio  garolcsaaamsgg) 
ai®3OTof1  <a>0(07aco  a«a>§  oj*. 

ma^jaflaoraio  q.6)-o  era*  mrosmoog^A  roao^iolg-joglfflaic^jo 
o4)gtoacffiooft woflssj^  aa-jooolfflofflfflcqo  a.iOOTOi'lwai  cnco^talaosuacsio 
jaJOOToSlolaoaoo^o  israaociTOaJoJg.jrnoajai  ^«o  a_i6O3c8i.Aj0fij 
oioa'lAOTTOoas’  oiototoD  aDteoo<tfla!)o  offlajcSjOjiio  asnacrrc 

aJ06Ttsrro  otto  cq>  go  ffin-joffloafU'CTOo  jyaiopO  avomltoflwltd  affimfl 
orOiOT»lcfl)a^i'iifflocffl,l|  an.iorolg.jloOSTOOfflafTOo  namnaJom  oJloia.j 

.ajoioal  cniTolTOlcoM  o^rarol  (rororoficoio  ©-ojqs®.  ®aaJiftOji!gj[loce,0(oo 

octroi  o®^ot®1|  ODScoTl(aioJ^.j  a^ioflougB  oroOToflcofflaarrao  ajoaroiqs 
a®fS@  ©ajOgOTTOaD-gj  ffi-CU3=o  nJlcmsTOTTOlfli  cQ>O@hf51c0>aO<B)o  «p-OCT&-  82® 
ajuanansOo  o4)£}0fflajs)(o<x^o  (waoDrrmojfaig-ioooojai  ajg&sio  aifflOTofl 
tid^OTnaagD  o_xofflOOT®3fflo  a®crra  sjudot!^.  aJOfflOOTTOoacnao  cYos®rofl- 
duoajnoi  oJInmOTOTOTlfflJ  o&offlfofltaaoTOo  — ooa-  aGa>Oc&OTro]sebffl&  aajoool- 
ao©<o  ajimmfl  Q2Moxflwoe><0,osn$  ffljiiorola.ajSgra)  ^aiaJlaJ 

®fi>«n5aj»>l  (00juo<eoazioao  mqmajg^  (oo^pcfflo  aa<D]a-ioaj7.cy)6>§o- 
6f8cn3o  Biragj[1oeaiO!Oo  c&smtfla  3Q-J3(inl{yl^5)oafflOrao  n-ioc&ooflioi  aulcrorairo 
roflfli  sT  aoraio  cr&.oaa-  roocnoaj(®l  rDMaijyo^ai  GgOTtt&iBa-ic!)  ^©saiara 
aQalcebCon^oolorao  <&fm<66i  a®§@@  ^OTon<o®1|  ai^ajgl  ffi<B>o<e=OTOT7esb<a& 
OTOSiSoofljo  oi^lroltSoajnffli  si  aoroo  .po-oao-  cs^o  „p  ji-ocra-coio  saao*. 
ototIe&oI  aajoorflaoioio  A(06mOTO>o<3ad]<y  cftoouaisoa)  cSaolg^o  0-0®®.- 
aorao  gjffls  ajg&ao  a^ucra  ca>sm<oa  ojocofl^  sojotoilgjl^  <&smdQo 
o-jloc&oioo  cftfOTOjiDoi  og)^TOlcHi  <sm jepo . [sranji^o — Ed]- 

c.  V-  R.  Doc.  CCV. 

ajaosniorol  son®. 

jijsssm  cnooii  J.  987-oao6n§°. 

aoei  oxmi>  279 — 28].  @aioo  5_ooa-. 

©jnaocuaon  orfl^cfiTl^j  qjs)©c9>(68  ffiAOfflosijaooojroooffliC^]  gg<o 
BOQjfbeAOo  n^rolcffl  siaoaaj 
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sa^lraroonrvn^  cnaangj^rrao  curojyosaglg-ptffflsaceeo  n  l084 
(OOOQ)<eso  oJDajloajg®  o.J3Qffljomffi)(o1oj1gj3  a^imcnaoioi  crflsoraOo  i^cto 
<Baj©3o  rao-g^^ggg  gigraioi  caaojojo  ^ulo^OBlajo  aO^uoroO^otcrr) 

(bOcyb  AasOwowli  crfln^cnn^jj  <^<«fl3#©n<»an&®aKna 

cgcviojlai  ooaaas  awtnfoa4  ©iivsagvp,  «a,o®aiD)smOa 

323  &<w»©aflaiaJlo<o>0(Oo  ofLjuo©'l-g,j©cejag5&'HT)o.  •on.a.f'cQtiarj)  mjuflbOi 
Q.lcQj  ^rooi  g&£;  OOlPIo  o.j;D0Q)yo  Sg® (Oj^sI^PI  ■Q.;3f)nlSo  J3J0CTB 
ojta>  gDwspgiffiiBo  ^©sgjOifti)  gnio<Mtt.)t,fUio  ag-]£o  aJOtoaffiCssa.i 
^gc&acasu.tilg-j  ®&<oi)a»a<Bfl|g!a  ai<&  a2Sg.|oOo  amo.iwmo 

oic6b  cnlaiajo  ojraooDsOTiB^o  a©wojj^oaiogs]<fls>ml(tii  ®jai<<fr<5ja)o0«taig^o 
aroraffloj  S)<&o§<^cffl.^/l©’lj0c)6)io>3f>irsj  itflcs  nitft^o  ajsovjom  <Q’tn©rai$£j;p- 
<ffl1(o)o8@ar)  QicSocOjOo  atj)gj0o  oolfflSBOo  ai_ai  awlnd  o<j}oq©<&06ft§  <jc!i©oi^. 
<afl&>  ojdjicSiOo  a(j)gj0o  ojT  oOwjan'Dttflros'tjA^  juOjyrrcril  i^roraaaaj 
^ula\Q4<9>Oo  ag)Q^  ojtraraoiofTxxtji  ®)Q>©ajg»o  &©  s  c»$oc2©<e>osn|  aansi 
ojjifrolas  ©5n|ai^  tOjsm<a?eQ>^o  cnej<so_to©fii  <Sjaia.'tnaa©.cucj> 
aJcOn^al^JOtSiOSftg  <$©>oi  «*&'0)'l<&i*:>(aflsj  j^sl 

ojs©6n|aioro1o0  a®©roo(CB  _oj§o  ©/i>s§6ngar>  ^ofljylcawrriOo  »3«-»d 
(TOJCQ|©(!KO^©C^O  afl.njo.osro  ©-aug  crxzqsiS  fimro)oaj1ci4n.j1ou)>3©o  aaaa). 
g’rcfleaiajg^o  cJljuo^ljuj  crcscra  ©o&ofi^o&c^o  ontsmo.  nro<fl.aat<a><tmjn«i 
®oa®o  £a«3)ca;s>ce® ^  Maotunofl  ©.ajcttjBo&os&smo.  SKKain<ae=j 

(rocaioiJ  ©-oi^orrKcriliBi  a.j'ooalsoam.es  ae®ajOCo  <e,©6n9^(iyf]  <gfl§o 
oiiragfflonrxofloa  aroro©Qj  ©*o§nrroT©'l«0o©co1osn|  e&»©Tft^<3fl  ©flgaacaf)sj 
aiffltm  «Mm<aoOaia_floo9>oroo  (sm  ai*  cgm©&  ^§1«^oaaawno.  rnlftio 
cua^«  ffi3cejo6ns«OTrad3a  (Wsnsagj®  ag)?<ofl  (©B^^og®  ©<&o§jyoa6 
aRwiroaj  ascaj^lffll.eacns)  agjffigjo.  «rrajylo<o>a<oo  ©.ftogfflBD 

curaono  :'.ojc&cfle  c&sm.&flainjIot&O'Bo  ©oogjla®  nflaxtmn'Oo 
<asm«eo)ct&  aJloc&offlaio  sjsw3©ao  <0  jn§  c&sroessflaia^oio  sfi«)c<na«n»>flj 
®5)oc>)ffl^9|  sftfflaaJ.Tml  tvxaoi  ©.aicgj  ©  omasa  snip,  juocrta  aJta.aoflQjo 
a2®Epggfflojra1a4o  ©ioj  tfc©sna$m1,^ttTo«j>lc«i  £<BT»©a4  ©<s>o§<BKjflrol,«> 
©«&osn§  <mai  <a©6ney®flQaiajlot&o©o  ©fl§o  ajirarorofl  airatrn  <e>wn«oolai 
a-isOofia  juocno  aj.a,  82®s>@®<oo  323  qja  m<u>s> <«>|o  m<m&  o.ai<| 
©©.oa&snoo.  % &<&  asl^ejojoaoconoJ  q&a,  <4*<nflaj  aaJ©sii(0.e« 
^l©«e9!W»A  ^(oiajocm  aJ*oafl«fl  Ostm*,  moafl|  m 
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(i-not&aioofiggj,  <a>snr)<6«laJfusTc£^o  (sragg^sosxtn  ^©^o^iaocfiflisaroloBeoiT) 
ai*tB.Oo<08  fflruDQQIDSnelffli  ojlffllSTOWB  <fljSnOc9vla2ioJSl  ®1®)c6;5)§  ffiffiOOgD 
tftsmcsolaiaj  si  raKj;.£b©§  sjD^Dsnsffltmra^ea  ®3>®;©£«^  <Qi<s>oi>  ©juay 
siJhSg^smo.  ists'^n.aosj  roxssainjjjcg^mnftnldA  ©<eb  ©laKYUo  mcmo- 
Sc9>o  a4)®cu(lf)*t>so  cnscreoiiwcscroa  ms  oilaioantt'lnoo  ^smss^Co 
tgflnQiocajg)  a(D©nra>|yao  amnoob  aaisnsIcoT)®! m acroo  s»&  aflairoroffllaoo 
'Yxsiffi  dajD'rolgLpjyaffli  is»©rogjoo  ctfWacno  cuwawnrawnolcaaiio  ©jucg^o, 
ffi®  (OO-gjlcggEP  82®cgjo$i>g  crA&tajo  oq-oralsajo  nj<a>  aoqo  as S.  oJAcofliefc 
<5®)CiAOoou1'o1«<9o6n|cnfJiro"lr«)o  <mai©r.o$fflifrilocqjoaaj.ft(i^<B&  cdI^coI^ 
cr>«^©s  ura§«a®oi  ©t&og’OKnfaieBscs^o  scusmo.  (TOoeoo  o  jOTtnloo  s.©i©<oq4 
«ram1:irtfanoajfljwsfl«&  ®8oag.joa4  a$ooajo  TOnj^laQiaocon^ltsama. 
<8%0Q)S)^ti^  *B£D5o_iofBn  ffiiouoA  ©.aja^crn.rolqo  teJlcn^aicKnl  itocojoA 
sijaj^trrwaflojjo  qm)Pi&Oo  «®<afliaao<B'l£j  jagojoflawga  <a>o®j(B«j>lfr&o 
©Ojjjto©  ttyaj1«e?7i©3^1rol3<e«©igcYn®1o;)o  cn©m®  aajoro1gjp<8*so6n§crr> 
<9i2<ojw«0o  (wamoftB  onsa/l^lcoJoBasrao  Sflsca^roocoocqo  <m©<zm  aeuorol- 
jyljc^  ai&aMismo.  rooj^laycsran^  je^tra  «8ao©=,gL)  aior^oJ  ©doowH 
qo»a)o<ia  *w«<e«cS.Oo  ©ca>o§<OTO)®>csacroro)1na  acw»®uj  ©te)0§OT©1<o1<9scng). 
Brtd  a>sm<eac9>Oo  cuomoo?  waaojaTO'lcaaaigW  m^wsoc t%o  ©.ajcj^o. 
SU'ingjosxtnc^o  ©a^TiaroirolfO&rolcraocalBlsia^iWB^obfasjsjoooailoifflcaosnf 
axmorn  oa«m<wml<Bcno§&©s  ajrolcrwoddorjocaoJOTcfYJgjo  mlstrass  ®®§«s »©& 
©&o§wm>>»B©oq{o  ©.aia^o.  aSOT^josxmcojo  a©©cr©gjOo  cftsmcee.&Oo 
&0(Djfl!BOo  (srool3'3»en|cino  wajojl^lofflo  msmo  ®T!soQi©<®|yoo 
aj(ffic®mlOT©(ol<0ja^o  ©.aicg^o.  ac&©r>i^(m1oai  <&6roc08<&Oo  sa-iroloi  ©o<8<do 
aicd>  «i3>a»6)ca«£i  sj^oajatsfl  »o(b<dd  (xjratroc&rawM  a^fitnl  srarofloX  sramga 
altSicalsA  ft_n®1fflmt5  oj(tBcn>g»o  afl)l,f(m1  ®re®g»  oj<&coj1®3  cBt&oa'Ujyooo 
asom)o#(B)3qo  ©jxhb;  ^aslgglsuc^o  Assns?®!  ao<zm©s  ®a§ce«oi  ©<&o§ 

otto q»^  ©<9>o®§,ia>3£o  stusmo.  aa®  <oO£f)a®gt®©>ioi  av^cyaoci®  £§<©«>? 
ojlioIrtikYBo  ©|j  St&ocaijyooo  r^crra  ooctUiotM  o©1<eofijo  ®K2>6n§q®n 
«KjOTas©aa  aovsnsatm  3*0031^000040  moaoiaj^w  ©*o§®irocai*DCsjo 
aoismo.  aotroo  ajlocro  £.s©dr>  ms  aoorvairol ai>  ajloloaiffiaisnsloa/  gD*cse 
acBrai-ajcqo  oramloo  ^aojlbU©®®  aotYUwmldi  sfcao  ajcrgoi  ojocalaelosgo 

<£bsn|  »(OSc0)Sf»ie«  aQo*1©<0 _afl«S& ®OOiO({>©_aloaj  OOfZBiKS  ®3§<affl®S  ©cftogroitn 
rnijM  ©*oa8,«noo.  m o  o.-fiemtBYWffrTicrra n  <sa®as$m\w  <a,$m&i&Oo  ag)^flo 
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KnaJ6ro<y]o&o<oo  aifflosxmcanraomoitA  fliacaiairoia  comam  oojoroiljyl.ajofli 
era  raj]  aagrno  sraa2),a®o©®can®croaiffil6i8  asnrolfflaxotSiojo  moon!  -aslt&imcs^o 
aangoeflic^o  ©.aicc^o.  ffio^loaiOTral®2nolcrrao  sjgasoajoti'n  ait9»0Qf:KQ>l£i 
cuffljom  ®ai>-njlc&gi.o  s^srotsa^^o  (jjofflo.nl  .socs^^l'xwlsA  crilcfrao 
cnlisoBalas  mn^soai  ostt>o§(Dsn,ai<flfl«^6  ©-niccj^n.  watoxoflam  «si«0« 
fiw>(tnflril®aio  nojcr/xBjlc&Oci  »«b  ai<ms>'Q>fflW>l«&  o^)#®!  ®lni<mo5u}®lc^o 
cos)  am  oaJOdjfljylj^josA  aomilttiocwltj  moo  63.0i0<j<<»cm  fiat®  odiwib 
a®^®!  si®  cBoaig.j  aralsisflfilsjs  ojcwaA  oi-fi^ffx&as'ng  &rtro>roai<a&o 
^nolanicSEXB^rolc&s  65(aof (awicffl^od^i  atoailsistTilcnoo  <nmn&o 

fltftio^oTroaacoocfijo  n.aicg|o.  amojntifraflcm  &o  Ojrtwtolooocani  colssraOotea 
aa<B  jjjocuao  cEfiijoJorolaoraio  ji-ooa-  ^(s)«2<od  ctt)^rofl.jyl.o,’l,(8«iY$. 

CD61531gJCgjrro  100.  .10 —  cn-®Q-o 

oJiro}}.\cO(*§lj}.lljJSSL«W  I0OJ3 —  J5<tx)0.o 

o..iogrj(ooa2Jto8  0ouy. —  .aoo-o 

ffiffisjej^roDcm  c&O'OjOTRDlaa  tOjsrr><oojylaa®3®o  O'aflgiwo  cujjrawio 
(saisnslajOTCBmo  <Bia®laD  001  ®mo<n/1ai  adjyvofl  mmstB 

wogoOeoi  sjcOiO^cjiOTXsijgjiOai  afljiiO'ol  .rj  ararooui  0)<Qi3§<.n®can&ec!^o 
SUaKg^o. 

a^orra  ci2ici3(>).oaiOffli|  gjEUDoiD®o  tS)-octo-  ctjotbi^  |0$ctoo  ajo^i 
<sa§lgjl§a.<e9o  sramsrtflaofflio  .p-o a&-  c§®<t2o0«o  gQacm 

®1ai®o  (^©oJceeo  «mnQj^’®'layig=|<&aroo  araimoaj  ©t&o§«siB>lfflnt0«roj). 

C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CCVI. 

Show  Room  si ;)  1 .30609“ 

NO.  18.  *  -QililSUo  J1Q..009* 

(S2j\©0£B»3<XUo. 

aj6ttJK»oool<oi  ®coj®ooA  taamlisos^  csaorjaiai  <a>sm<fl8 

fficftoaflcroai  =a>l§lsfr>cTOo  si  aj<a«lj&  awavaroaiooctrao  &®s  cxj}^ (oflcxi-s^i 
moftaosl  aasggoai. 

a4oi«o.oaoefi| 

<Hi3>oasirfli2io®o  J3OL-0O&-. 

goag^o^  a^snJHROoq  roo.mo  (Biaanicab^fflsoa)  <§«<rDoi>(fcSil©aj  ®i©oiA 
^orooaai  agj©®ra  TOsn§©c£b06n|aio®oi6.  -Qiga&aaoOo 
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III 

chq5)  si  i&o-jyloj i6>6)«m  cOjnoion^golcotrnloJajloaj  si  a^srarotoools^  oojaio 
otaoj<ft>Oa  *sgji  \§  tftlroocsfimnlK^  osgimqtes  aj<s)o  segpafsi  ggro- 

<fleg.|§  rtnaio«tiCD  ti-islcoflmssmi  fltoaflsmrolw&aiggj!  scrag^ncftoeni  c&cruo 
<M2D£B§*  aanraafftnoooi'Criajgl  t9ijymg)i>  ao<8«c£^o(j<eJog  amaffiojofioai 
«ton<oi  ajotml  SQrrai  i&looatOiOo  (tnciiaiworolffipi  garage  CLflsoafli  fflsxe. 
«5>s1fflA0sn§  fiQ«s<8cloasa.jD2) aiScSSojigiiifflci .aiooflcwmsiscQ)  ®BoorRn1(oai«B- 

■ftfilaoi  «©  mtondlcfle  otmmloo  ©t&oggiro  <naj5®io<8;1  mae,  aj.^n<i9>osn§ 
aara^emriit^  ®amOoai-»t<mB)l<oi  njloomo-ilfiagg.  ais«8Qo&Aroojy1<x»<mti3l<es 
cuigo  ojosxmlni  .ulotfe  «©aioi  at&io&oara  o_is1«flm06fi)  Qjroocnao 
calraaras  4S^i>  tatf!<oOa>«>6)Rm»  <tnai  a-aJotTOipjwfUse  ajsroraiooq  ©ojxio 
®6njift63  0i;^i9iSti§(a)cnasco)nL.ilEa.fnn<s«  o&aojoajgjg-iglBKicwaamoiDocaai- 
s)n..i§1  ‘fcjytfi&A  fflOsaocflictiucSiOg  £<OTW»aJO&<s<OTsflai  ajorol  gjcrm 
*loDasa.Oo  <o«g@iS).  cricQ-o-afliosn$  oj«®  aJS<a«o^ii  idoaio  msoosajl^ 
niorooi.  a4oQ_jo.r)£ao«n8  aiSiSfflosgjOolffli  coojuaa/ltwansajj  ©o^lamOo 
aQ)|yoo  (BilranflitnoasbDSj  <g)g  lOg-^.ivjigjQ-iaiironsajitft  sacBq&i  taglcoggo 
ojlOifli  a(j«rsxj>ooo1«j&  (o  3_aio  «k>oh£>*Oo  <&cnjo  ^©ojo®  <sro>q  ©oaajo 
egaiajl TDOoci  (Bums'®  aisiKiO.  oJ)a4qo  tmoai  ®aa&eaf}<eaaus1  c&f<eo 
aajensnaa&qo  rolOKulmmsaosj  mlraacrc^olaJl^K&oansoA,  ®aa® 
ajloaa>o«)®a  s'l  a/Ioota a>Qo  (O.gratBxrol.Ga  DiUi«  aoioYislao  »iorB)oc©<a>gJo 
«jqj^  >*»§(ottodA.  ajcrog-jsl  geiWdKilo  aa-iogo  cusaeso^iool^ 
©ojuoajS^  ffliQsl  naiEuTlsojuf'io  aigitn  <&col)o  «fl>1®oa«jKif)<tji  aioa> 
stMSitnm.  Brasl^ocri.  ai&gn  ««8i0oaflajsi  ®1(OTa/)<o)0<Bra>o§1«)ajcBn<t8Q'^ 
flra^t&Oo  ciigsj  ffiaiEtblsDjxioioeugs)  o  n.j)sla^n<&06n§  flc&saa coHg 
%(»aioc(;o  oreaicr)^.  <o>1<oiat1rm3o®i0j3§cos  ©Aostt'gaicrmaAc&Oo,  st<a ,om  - 
coflg  £§<m&j<a>Oo  aqa-isl  i&gcaoaaisraoTaoAq  a^srmroooq  <oo..njo«raai£>- 
aOo  aca.|5)=6b3<nsa_is1cM  a§mo)«  sjju^o&oaOo.  &caio  aOosjjyg 
<a>1rooaso  w&qo  wBooriima/)  0001004  *gaaism«fflaJq  ggsablcnajsloonanonej 
Biocufflfl©  tasng  mjffloaojmo  aajo®1  <$>®ooo-63aJoadfflaJ8aa%o  ©  tocdc^o 
«9»§ggg  aafflaj^flfflcai  <ooj|fla»8a>0o  aj6WJrajooq©ojaJO®50B®Qjl^®c8>og^.o 
ttjsn<ae  jxiafOXDajgTOQjo  a 9)^(5)103089.1  a®6mc^o  a2©jg^  -ailg^o 
iUffloaaA  aicn-®-oaosn|njfflffl  (grans®  a)1gaspaiorooiii>.  (grarafloiaJlocas 
®1«sa/](ffiOo®<a>O0  <8rccolAo©0KDl6>fiJ  ffiiragib  rawracn  a4cu.j:-oa3sfBle^ 
ca>cmo  cjTOaiooa)  raflrooaa&Oo  aqojslcqo  ®6)Aaijus)^§<imn1o«9ooSnf'  §1 
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ais«eso^&©ojuoa0sror3)1<oi  tgcroosifii  atYUafljy  sio.i»ns3.iuaiocu§s)ro 
fflsnflc&csoooimoce,  amafl^  aJojro-oaosngaisxocOSo  Braoosojl^aim&to 
«ojo@)  a6®^$)-oa36in§  sooonroanc&oaosc®  ajoscttoaiogi  aaiaaflso-aiaio 

OJ§ff)iD  nJlsl^  a_10O0a/l(06  0.1-3^  iOjOOJo  <$<01ftl30H  <Qflit>0&8iSlSCfyo 
a^srairoooq  (0  3 jl  10 (5130.1(6 i9)Oo  ®BO0®Oll_3J|Ol(Yai  (8,Pj^<5  *0flffl3®$KJiB)Qtyo 
sisiiftQjOBsig-j^rawnsitflcosni  cri  mo  ®-o -2106010.16310  eitoofiafljsro>njaoo)3t6. 
aicnotra-oaosnig  s>aj§)ca>  o&ogwflffli  (onraon(mou®Ao^cY«onvijc»DCTjgggsam 
a^auosi  extern  (Mislaj^oaogoo  nJlo* 
•fiiliooasiroiro  a^aorcaooq  (oojaia«iaai.jbOoat)<o>oijii6)d^<8it»la>A3fflBjACQfliiJ> 
cEbcajo  ^(i»aioaD«£hlooa«n3S)aono^os 

«nl(ajQjl£!3ioo(Bc0:O|  KiacUliOiOiomoilioJ  slonoi  ®«a>O0ojsocr\(  sfiS<3K»1«i 
92<03<^  a^firamoq  ®o.njo  «»ai<&<a.Oo<08  roo*90rvococr>oaig&. 
tQ^&oso  ajsmroooqioo jdo  cO^caio  a.jg}g_jgl  iosnj  to/laoaajo  sisiAaioa 
6){y§OT0)l  aoaofdo  calooaai^a  aa&oiTOm^gimco/lnrtiUaM^cA  &cmV«'L 
a®.oi.«Boj(5<a,Oo  ®oroaooi  oocoioisiajg'l  iOjjyirfcA  ffloweWodAowfig 
araraanj o awfflwilnd n_i oioil  93001  *'kioaafc«>&  ®®*aio»flg^§<DKr)  sicttOotig 

5130®  a  oil  ^  «i  ^  0  si  i|  ai  oro  0  ,a  Oo ,  iinaro  ood  s»1  ajstCRWooq  oojqjo 
maii&Oo  <s>auo  aj©g..|§1  (osnjf  ^1000040  nitron -aMongai®®  m>cta 
ojcicftcalffli  oiffotu-oaodiisIjA  fflU(tBoa!mi3o®A0|  Biea>1<aoio<o«»l(dS 
a2(tng^  fflcaioeaoa^mlajig^o  ajsrtnoiooq  ®axao  <&c».io  oqs2g-|§1  <o«r^ 
*1ffloam>Q(%o  afljAjy  §01001  asinlcaiooooanmow^nS  0  iao<oro>)(oi  agjOo 
&Aaj  aicoeoj®  ffl.ai«oo<2>.  ®Q,aoOffl6  s)  .seng  .fclooaujo  a^auociwo 
imlaailmaoSAop  mioavujacnfflwnoM  oorraaail^  eutmzi+Ga 

o®n6q9  i^eyoOa  c9»cai1m1®3(6  waiiAOo  anArnc/as,^®*)) 
fflta.osreo(6*0o  a$a6qo  scaoi  aidflaeoiooi  o*|)jf<ofl  «1&o§,/xf>o  o4)®,a'U« 
skokoIwo®,.  ansgj|i*l®fae  a^fiwmooq  <oo.ajo  Hraai&<aO<>  roioarn  «6ob 
so%j  woAloaoJOffi  ci4©o-o®osn§  AoaagmMinflri  ojsmffiDoqaojuo 
flaaj.i&Oo  *8^«n8aj  rtnoacn  aicr^1e0)cm>o<sn 

«i^i?mo4.  Baaoio^oalrofl  a^aO^i  Q^stoiaooo'kicu  ajssggj  ^sojiioMi 
ara^Oo  cno^sml^om  aqmoOomoeico  Icml 

CYolajioiieraqjAcaOo^  ooogcrflwel 

(tnSEQ.ocfeOo  a^Oc  ®*0»ril§  &'m*oJWmSU* 
sa-^oicfcOo.  _fteQi«no®oo  qc4*9&,.  ail^uoo'l^pocw, 
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II.] 

ffiECWaJofc  fflTO6fl$=8>|Lj<68<$o_IOQffll  CY)0§Cf?lsiil<8jy  OOO  aJSrOrrooOqcOO-OlO 
Biaojii*Oo  tajoailrnloQiorasa!)  fficr^oolroicnocroajslttnoooK&j  s^sg^oi) 
c&lrooaajo  ©c&oja&cmlg  cgroojo  ©flol©^  ©©)0§<o®soJSira©aioiQo  <a>ajc9®§& 
gjS)S)®®anjit&Oo  a<&^©(0)36n|.  am^caa  si  ggosj'omeaiAAOo  ©<&oa& 
cal§  tgtnsififti  (oil  olntai  ©.aicimajgsmo  siMsmii  ®oaj&<&Oo,9e 

a®5f(tnlag.j[3(3ngjjl  (msaflScmrolrulTOogj  a«iroiou4  aiatn  assirn 
oaTliooffiflsxsiro  SB®g\3E&  agjsig^g  ajsimroaoQfflOjxioisraaJiic&OocM  ralralffloa 
siiCbogfyliMiaJOoaiCriQ  cnoi/lcooaiosisxDfe  ©-030^040  ©-ajojv  o4«s>0o. 
(SmcOOcA  OjjSltnOlDOQ  iDOjUOajcOS  a2ggaJ®ro«^o  bspIstokj 

roiroajo  Sigp.  a2(mgjo©(Di  caSeW  ©j^aiatwajod  ©au^ois^  ©<©.« 
£$gQa©©&iai©ra  scra«8o©jy§  aej(0> Oo  ©©owc^o  «t3coflffl4<a>afl<fcoooaigg 
sl^^fflmo.TJD.^  agjjyyoajgg  ©>©©0093000)040  a$©(moffls  oj(®a4o 
SCgjOfflajo  ct&6)®-a>06n$ai©o  o^srmroooq  00.010  <8\aoj£>c0)Oo(mo©ar>  isrami 
«oD^©<a>o&Yi$ojafD)oi>©)Oo.  si  opi^Oo  ai©  cro -oasosn§  (feaulcrclayoA 

0430^1© SC©OJ®»Mo  ajSra®0OQ03JU0fl»OjAt&Ooc69  ©Splsan^SOffll^ 
SCracwfloo&.&Oo.  oaraSqjanlavlad  ©©*  o®^@go  £©!§“• 

C.  V.  R-  Doc.  CCVII. 

Show  Room  992-oa>osn|". 

No.  18.  5-°— 

fflKfdioijyooaeJca'Ao  aj©ow>oool(Oi  rocojffloo®  a3)^(®l©(9®og<8iD) 
ajta<ea  ©xufirafflaoDg  amaimuo  ©aonojol  ©.©sngfoilay  (araaatfjsmcee. 
aioia..offloen§ 

BKlgjOalaOClfMc!  O.oco- 

©*Ogjo  OCLTOO  . . .  jy<o»aoOo . 

. ...© jwareaooo^  araiauro  ra)l©roooajy©o«^ . . . 

a«Bajffl«no)sn&ffi©o  crojoala-juBoaiOJo  <Ba)snr)0|  aaseMic^o  ce?tauaej  anno 

(0)53040  ©oJOgiaJSBo&^l  ©-al^  AOOjo. 

-«(DVQl(D3.ffi)CKn<i9Q.a8@.  mSJOtmgjpo  fflfiOg-|Oo  o4)^TOl©«9®3§<Dl®(rolsrO 
SKj>oo«mglo®o  aj®l©cn§ooaJsl«ffl§1oDo  ©<ao®gj§l  &agk»6o 

moiaeu  (ajltfOesoo^jiiosmaMcnlaDo  ajslsiwrooq  s>m<es  a-isaioooloso 

<3(U»l©au3«^«>o|  QiStWo-isflaOKOoq  rolmooceaglteac  a^rniacfflsoglaoo  ao^cn 
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dBosaOnao  oaTljposa  ais<fle  a.J®lat«#*&®mnspctoo  fcw&OfflsuD 

aflcBaglcwo  maJfflcDJg'l  cnlrag^raoSMineM  s:>«  aparOOTiylcOo  o»gn>  ckskw^oo 
ffisjco^o  aaitaisnoBoocQio  a^^.oflotsoogfijiisn  oltescna. 

cisrorrog-joo  amaaAo  ajsmioooW  rmoijoans  a$»f  on«^*og«ira) 
aicflioss  a -auasBoicnog  ®3'yi<YV}.io$£aj(r»t;tfl  Btsao-awn^s, 

s)  coi jso^  if!  aorroo  <S>-3  — 

6)c9>o^]o  ctt-crofdJ-oiflftft  altDMttOTtfnrflffli  ojsrttwofjsrcM  <fi»oi<*c« 

6U<DS)g-J<maoeo  a_jsmso®«0ij> OjfBlfBvlwr'laM  0>.aiiavU^mD^  Uffliftlffl  (gUfflCO,)® 

®g.j©o®&  sbdo&A  ftiOio-jn-uirnsnipiowo  (to  !Oi^la|t!iaiiwo  ftoisTn^  aao 
dftAtajo  c&lspufflPJ  anodMncqo  fiiuo^airao^sT  ©jsi«j&3C&o— 
rts>crflc6Q  &g&  aOTJKSgujo  amoQjoo  sra.Dilo) —  flKjrno- 

saglcrao  ajm'laoragooajslsfflg'lo.io  ovo*a^gl®a§lcK>o  rauPiaoi  >&l!p®«sfc3^ 
juosnsrarolaao  ajslffiffiwoo  siroow  n.  isotaocflerao  sirUfo'IttiOiOoijkgl.two 
(US<fl8a-is'l6TCjwoQ  fln'lcrnoioag'kwo  a^(matb>o§1ooo  ^oo^cBnOi'n)* 
oftHEPiaa  QJScwa  C8®)<og-p<e9o  aiolni^oiffiiijiagloso  jgjoaMaiDoflaaglcwe 
rucBocugH  roliogjlrrao  «®cas  &2b  atagolcnfl aatnmg.jooaftKois')- 
eaoroc^o  o4)^(®l®c8«o§®^ffl\!»cria. 

6)®<fia^o1aJ  si(n)3(@Qj<m®li0lcYncrao  a^srorroDnoloJ  «a.ntB. 
aoOoceao  asrotroaei  <nojitflc©oq  aOo^.jg  aauafloo  o^^®1«i^od§(cot) 
®lao  ajfloimaooloai  «£aiocu<ol  .fcaaneyflatag}0. 

aiaio—oaosni 

6)oaogjo  ®aft©j-o®g3  atQ.  osflsoc&oolidi  a^sroimaqscai  AftiaoB- 
ojroffljyroaoOo  <u6nso®<a3<^raKiflaQue«  oruenSajwroo^sc#  <StebOrtnaiam£> 
otaoaflaicdlifljorolt&Oo  a^i^ro'lsiieoogfljra  asraroaai  nnuirolcaooq  aaioajlo 
(5T3)lciO  ®ra®1(® - 

i&IspcW  c9)gj^nifflffl§nnco  (TO<uaa)ie8j)ggg!Bag,)o'9o  dtaoDOe&Dfio 
aaglofflo  ojy^oftJoooagloDo  maiaai  &l£f>(8dMD|^36Ttnm®1cYDo  ojsI 
siWRoq  Suva a  ai3,<sogjoo«68o  <$6>gjcanteao  aajfflajyooatrnmoglcnjo 
swaiiaisgffioaaralcroo  cs.aiooolg-jooc^o  &§1<«>fli,eeo  cus<es  cusl 

snjiroQQ  aceoCQs'l.eao  ajacirooaq sites . . aaicg^o 

aoiaang^o  aajoIcQioiaJto^o  «oua>«fc>£jkK>o  censs^aqolteso  <a0a>«9« 
cus<ea  O3|y®g^ffiooo1crao  a.oiaa.oatmwog'lcrao  juoBTKDaroostg^o  <$tfl 
(^oroo  sagPcHio  ®®<ea  s^ornoejwlwmilteoaigggjiiB,  a&icuflocqo  a snna 
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an  .aiiraiMnOncTioaio  ^rMcoisIpoiosiffla^ojOtess  ®a§1(?g^£i  ancrv/l 


t>)f3i.»Jioja,oo5(D?i  /nm?rj|{5o.i«]io)llffl,«Afnla»o  o^afflroaorilfld  sin. j©s 
aiiOosw  »«row'*ni  fflo.i3l©ijtj  omcftfloo  •a(l)S,«i!l©^ooy<ia»(0>1oia 

u^nmmiooVm  nl  rfbeaw/irn'tooi. 

rtJnJn.-niDasn'j 

ra  ri.ogMo  i«ai(j<.opi0  (?i<Oiiosra>a'V'.on1oJ  o.^SKiraDQS'w  uMicBjii.axo 
sig-j-owtaCo  aisi>sooriwa olx'iaiMnsoiuij:  s)oisnSn..ipia30|Sco>  <s.&o<aio.iflin«i 
ai&m.flrH  ml.o.a-ol.OiCn  ij)<f  roils)  tOoagwCT  oiffrarnmni  siajraflooiooqmaioaJ!- 
o<3KnVtt>  wazrOim  -.. 

.o.1:pkm  o^nWg'Vw,,  imrMfti^ftggHga&'taoo  ®.-w®o<ia>a.oo 
9»§*)<Y9n  .•ji^rfK'g.jaanua^lOiiti  <mm.ji.ii  .o.’I:p®w»o§jmo«i»jkji<»1c»o  aasl- 

SOTrOlOq  <vm<W  0l‘jli0«g.j30<08|o  £J  «  61  CyaMo  (Vcu I  .iS^.|00(5ii'3T®0§l<YCo  ®<3)o.lA 

«o»affl®  a-.ajaoo'lg.jao^o  (g.gWraJ.om  a)s«w>  cus'leummoQ 

aunio^slrfiso  «j.<imjt)JUih7oMu  dimJjimgWi.Mo  ia:>o«a!<oaa  ffloirolcaicri 
oi.oomo  ®njs>^*igjlono  .mlbsmjoiigoldwo  <&!«’<&>}  oiscss 

OoVtBo  '.1  .at ftiJKi. JCT3 rpaBa  .alO'uraftCOOSaWo  ^•oltMoiaiOfflUlglaOo  ffl'OltSa) 
ftinuoii  mini! *moa.poi«  asraimiJiP.i.aiO'mmaofloofJ^n 
mm<tts1't»os>:o{%f>2,*)R  weirj'lftjyoo^oilcwRmjIanjJstna. 

i^5«jT!i'^..|Or>  esm rilcniai.iccoio  &0cOg.jg  omg-joo  o.ice.cog  si.ojsmia 
may  (vajiTU  io  <comr,cii  olg^s!  o^j)?.of)T»  «ooj».o.an«w, 

Nl  moan |  .oio^ioaVainjo  ffl-aocB- 
<rv>  jrn^l  (0^1  njoromcrtosj  nmo-.  tc/jaaojo  rena'Worolro'l 

<aoo)o  a^uoaooisi.o  aotammug  cO.gp.cy  cnoasiw® 

<&&n  aammoitflfrya^esj . . . . 

^aTlsPeSXa  a  ‘f.OT . ipOBo  .n^fUcOsjgjlaBo 

®CDCYM8aj@i>  <maiariicetSo  a.Hoflamgooajslcsiag'loio  acooojyglai.jiglaBo 
ceblsPc0S-aiO6rmo>ra>lmo  a.is'lswraioq  hotcM  o-iaaiooo'icran  eg^scwwospriao 
aiScsa  a_is!«nJro)oq  arUmlccrao.-ilaBo  anmliaiasiremgaD  ®ra>ool<ai5  a^«n- 
<rjroaaisita§1noo  ajoeiioooj®®  a.jSP<OTo  o  as  a.poamttnog'lrmo  ajs<e« 
oajsntflfflag'taoo  eoNspcoe  ais^s  cOittumIgyaoeeeo  ai3£njg_}oo<fl8o  maa- 
srrxt^jUgjloB..  Biaai-olfinrosiTslnao  (rolgljyga.'l^aafflTOlaco  agrjaciifflfflg1oBo 
ajooojoooloroo  juloTiooolcaesnaaio^uo  isvacinmW&iosiaSceso  si  Ojas'!. 
33 
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fflffiffjeicSSo  o<mcs<a  i2»  fflWwmmoj  i&sloKoaJ  praScSoo 

ffljusnearoogtycvo  g/1  -gjl  tH «es crra . 

a^OTKMoQ  5^'T2i)al;o')c9>sn§  S)  -U.ISISY3fflrD3jpGJiSj  cQ)gi^na?i<BSaiaJ 
ao©  n4)g’.o'nai3s5t3l^j®"lfi0  i^jcnjaai.'o'lcajOoins^ranQai  Aism<£®. 

aJctia-oaaeag 

S)c£bOgJo  ©J  a.  <5-3<a®  <8O>S6«»3C®Ool<0$  a^6TO©0QSCn)  (8jP.U 

ffl_ajc&(DS)gj(tJjfflOOo  ojaigDfflcOsOLDjffiYojlsp'^d  *lrp"i3ir>.icn:§scQ) ®cejO<®oifiiDA 
<B.a>oaneJ®n*O(o1c0jOo  ffl-aJsroaaDOg  cs<tmKscn3$  ®®'§^SS. 
ng)^©'1fOT3ian®"loo  arsnrili) —  <85sp«9«  a^pj^aaglrrao  ^PieWi^poBo 
noffilgjSpsasKsog'v'Kio  &j  si  firms' oq  si©.!®  (S.-3''aito-j;@.f^'oroo  ua§r  rtso 

^crnooolaoo  aiSoSQ  a-JsIfirmmoQ  ^!rei)orllmo  untbaniMfi; (tnsTaoo  -aOcrM. 
ogItbo  <&19><96  aiSiSS  -Qj'lcmo.jri'is)?  •asm-'iiowliaiwo  JSi.-iwonano-o® 6> &<mo 
flug^laej  ©.ajare  a^caei^lffaglffl?  gjslocMolono  nsiaM  su-s  eic? -ofl cots 

SmcaiggOgg.  a®ffio  (SJKJiQo  ®®0Ae&0xu'iCY30('0jiJ'5l3!?i’!t^ogi,®Ka<J;^0n- 

6)ss>o'§<m>o&. 

'&|{^CY?)ffl©a.icr?)2!fi)  cs^sfpipj® jy©»oOocffis  6) xuest-'O cr, os  aeo.imojo 
Qjceba2)5®?icn'l<.TOo  a^rmlm^ogfmsiliD'Wom  cu  oO.  qqj^.  s'l  asaurojo 

j^joqjxikoI  .SjsrrgQ-islces  a^yioDoui  staaoaj. 

slmiosnf  ffliagjoalfflocruo  @.ooo- 

s)<e>3gj0  cn.®@-o®m  <ft(TY)5sioiooQ)oo1(td  cB?lspaai(r53f  soo)  ac&oro 
qjAz »<&  a^aoflpjtmli&ocolc&OocM  s).aisirsacno§  arocuA  (OilfficnoacFgj- 
<oo®l  asioosi  o©a_)®«jw,sn4a©o  jxjoioalaqtfKf ©o  CBaifimo^aoocMia^o 
teflspiaej  aoac&tfiaja  ©o_io@aiffio^sl  ffl«:ai©  Kncnlcesag. 
a<®ajcnj)A  octroi®  cesiOfOTnim'lcra  <sira<ml<m —  ts/tecss  a^ai^lac  glaso 

j^ai^eilcYoo  aorolg-jglsraiCTOglttoo  n_i&l6rormoQ  flroices  <B<tncuA<&>6- 
rarolooo  aaglcioo  ^rnooolaso  cuscee  ojslsrmmoq  c^rnoooolaoo  auscn. 
■eaa®w>laoo  -a/lcroooo'lnoa  A'la>c8®  qjs<m  ja/lcnooookA  ■ftsmaioai'LMo 
Brs(gi®1aoSo0eo  ffiaisgla&i  o^crra  s^ai.a.pcBagloi  ^slaKoflcioo  6r<s)«ea 
92®  HiatmlAb*®  &3>A  <si®qo  s)®E9>ojaj1aooro^ai3an<^o^s)S 
ftAS3fffl8»1«LUW«TO.  : 
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C.  y.  R;  Doc.  CCVIII. 

Miscellaneous.  ;):)2-o2osr%0 

Historical  Records.  <*e.So  4-o<x»-. 

o.iswiowionr*  j’w'lwonr)  i»is«.-*nawo5  a.aiOfu«a»-oo®ai' 
ru®$]sni.  ain£a.-o«*or:ng  aasaonrub  o>-c»- 

©ouai  rs.Qiqjs  ifonDsioi  gj-f  ww^ronocn®®  ®a)i  ootsoaaos)® 

arreo.O.r’^  a.jjsa.1  <u§3s«sbOo  aasaoJA  acf.<3!pr/>«S6s|o  ,-u'IjuO'o'^j 

4j0j-oaosn|  ajsi®c£%o  lOnffintcncwiaj.-Dgro  0.13  ©foil  ®1.99©<ia>36n§  cyo^-o 
aosng  co^sORiYttlnaijo  cnioavoflcmo  w-amcpam  rruao\i£ocno  gisoo-jsj 
srmDoi  *s.-..o1<»3)Id1  .Gdirn  cul-ajffl'Sfo^ao'Xil^  a«2iDcolgj1j><ao<ims)afl(»  a«n». 
roajonsoco;  .aacijtoOTlnB 

o.^rriUs!  n-oo-oiOoTYg  qme&sa  n-izp&moTlij?  qiqij 
cu^^aom'rooJcoffljcDjI-j  o.is«m  ®  AifflonsyspiararoosA  ajofflYalolawoffia-joCo 
oa.igl'Qi  «c0j33s33  ao.igl’'a1®?>  .vitlg^aTlsiaiio  ajygsrwo  cucna  q^eoo  ggs- 
em^sic&ssngo  -.aiaajii'oof  '3>§2E2  <mlg.j0a2>  ®33>°  c®c0<®1  gDgjocg) 

®&osr>|o  BictoDoc  i^coilffiBQSisxTn  60i-.joaDor»©g.j§  cajoajIcnlraJoitBaocolspo 
mlraamr^arftysng  C'trgo.o'ifto  .'■stuo  g^SoJelaAolcecac&Ofingo  ®<d 
m)o<x>T3ilc0«  cOjcdiIooIcoo  olss  e^-ii>ss>  t&ocalmo  sis>o§am. 

o»^<o)l©aio  SOTaaio  ®sng  ajgoguijo  ©ea>360§  <saS}<o  ascrni&oS  cdjocq;o 
sojaacr^l®]  nn-iDmlcrcocojo  ©eng  cag-floimyozoKBo  <0,08  croSl-aaoefig 
Bt3)OJsmlaon-0(sKjlfflJ  a.io(us>al)  fu  olctbaceboeng  ®>l(53anog^©t&3sn§o 
waailsis  olftfcrnsal  ahsltema  s^o  cOjAlsrai^  ajQai0&®T<j)fflcrr)  o®Sfar>ggl 
ajorotmlracrnraflooiio  <sc/3aaio  ato!g-|oilff!CrJo  a.jaacfflo  a#)®^^05^85^ 
ciitocx^o  aicrre  <u3gfeo  sn0;06ngo  ©a-i^osl  a®cna  a  its  OTaglsim  (aflraam- 
<^lsreu  imaf  =95)®?!  araoaui^  ©<io§offc0)0§  ccoocoasfl  a®no)crrao' 

ais  segg.  fflOSBoAoaaa©®  fflc&osngaicraaysjcnoglBi  o_iogljlgjaaJ  ajjatsicnbo 

Aain.-rn-oio©®  aJ<sig®oJoai  o^awcnso  OTlacng^oloaO-g^fflc&osng 
«j®.S«©ajgno  aiolg-j  QjQ5WW)T2);g^®'lo0S'Ti3g.jea)0®o  sratmoOo  ml  ©a  cpc^ol- 
cojl^Ssjo  <sa©ajf<®l®  •cejoaoroo  mlroaoo^ffltSsOsngo  giaioacua-iTg®* 
sl^a3lsel«^’c3--;a!crQ^;'  cao'^TCLDCifflorao  ^sl  oiljuoo'l^  ®<fto§  fflfgT" 
n^o«ao^^c?aJ3&aoi5)  o^c9Ai1g^oa33CB>l^o  ®oJ50rf»Qao©fe  ‘ajo'gljl- 
efetstUcMlceoaAjoa'vgo  <8acajncWWfco$>© "aii'ifc . 
(rflo&ro  qjcmlcsaj  aga.  offga6EiflOBjon'Uo©<9joen|o  stQjcSrcrra  iigJcrtSo- 
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afflYaioffloo®)!  cBjfl&ajl-cyrsfllfflcr)  ®tft§  ai^g-^an^rrio  ajogcoo  (tnofflcroL 
<s>osict!)  SAosw^Atm)  airaaacrro  sswdlcon^oaiigi  ascrimisjam  ©aj'sasl 
a0an  a«j)0o  aoajolas  cuasaaiaKslasicOS'.  <sojo<!®roiloaAo<so®oaio  ®QiocBosf% 
conaaotroo  ^si.octs-  rasla-jaflonio  a-jOfinjio  s)fn§o®ca>og<’Qj1ca?'  -aOo- 

o^sj  ffl&iajsplcjaa  c8:SiTntgjc0jD  oo  6rc»oa?)  ®taiOo«e®SHOi06ng 

afljamldMiorw  cugaacoiaTlsjmca'o  sDoo.  oflgjsi  ocqjo  gigflsidKiasrtg  a  auna 
coauo  s>j3jcsD  ®aaiSMD  si&lg^wsi^aQip )  ®ajocmi)h>o  (oaryoo  (jjaanjodo 
ooqj-dIos  ojgoao  ggoa&o  g2|  m&<m  owwao  mas^s  a.i§o&o 
(sraaflas  rolcrrao  aspl^j  a-isgl^ogaXD  ^ool  aJOcafaliolaaofflaJoOo 
ragigleil  aojcc^o  ©oo-  enroosjroo  ;&s1  evoaflas  cumo  o.OaaY)  ®oraM 
ruolg-pjlemog  cs^auo  «-oj®  aoool  »  (•.o.-ioroJa  alcuorol&loa^o  woffl©- 
ojo3  ajsjcnj^coofflo.jlgg.  rua/te  c&sOaocoooo  jg,sT  dtii&omaisxsmo 
ffiaj  dcbTI  ■ftoajIcrfloQJO'Dlas  o-uo.oo‘ffliofflc0)06nf  c^euoa  of^coil.o.jnAo'lfflCQj 

aiomrolanio  saaoHo  o-jgg1t&a@.  oiltol^  o-jgo&o  snSsGcn 

®a>Q  nj§oacj®1®eJc03  AgpopjooiTli  a®acro  wswal  o_ioaiei&  n_io5)®oflffl1- 
omofflo  aocr&-oaosfi§  roflffia.KTnTOa^ra^  cufiy’amggl  gofflltssacmsgra 
QjfflBjiwI  c6J|jnQ.flffla4o  osausaioaip  j  (grcsgtmajo  o.joooqjo  ojflgcmcna  ag)$- 
ang&SOTsog^asctoaarn  ojog^l^lfflWoaaJoOo  ©acL-oaiosm  aoo§ 
aflssiel  ©©j-oaosn§  slaiocnlselcojo  cOiS'lsmsaoo  cycno-oaoen§  ooo§co\- 
6sb1o2)  ®1®3aciog^od3>osn§  aasscnnol  cncQ^dloea  ti3ias<ea1  aii^jcrodioool- 
eqjo  ac&oggi®  (oos^ail^uofflo  go  s  serai  02)0  so  (ig)aorr)  ajsnraajnjnoocno 
ffl=uoo<so1  c«oo_iaa4o  ®cno  ojog^l^  n^gglcugogc^o  aasscug  c&0^- 
ssbOo  aa«90C2)o  a-sromoDoea?)  ©.aicQjt&oQfflaJliag  aifijj  a$)Sjiziocnc»Oo 
as^aofflo^ogiffls  oO-ojoioI^  airoloftcoJoffl  joicq).  nJkroOT®<t»1«&  aaiaitmtoccul 
^suonKoloaocx)-)!^  aoosKajaoo|cEboo©  ^rosjotan^gg.  croosj  OjOcx©  ^jgoj&sO 
aicrra  3QC-@ajooo1|  sracna  ao<ru1tU26n§o  cel®  am  acoojroloaa  cdjio  m<ub- 
<&0o  a_iog^<s»0  ffic&ogoffllsj?)  mlcnoo  oicrto  cmaocDocioo  g>jhw  cYoco^trfloajIas 
assjocco  aoool  St&ogaa  s> oj gfl csoTloJ  ®3)<aol,  ajIomajirorofliiA  @®s<0®l- 
afl-aiororaraflao  sracoJjg^ai  si ^cumtDoag-pggaM^o  ®a®§aoo  c&splsrorajo- 
;i>o  qjotgudosckS  o jucDJtftrooag-jlgg,  aieilco  crodiocolc&o^ceaooaroa^o 
®iQ)c3o1  ©  an -o  a  osnf  aOujcn  aonmo  aiofoco^o  afljuatol^  ajcnooao  ajeiW 
rrocLiocDlca>o^aoooffio  aasaotoo^o  ®aia3jo(tB0  nyiasPidH,  5ajcT\Dooeg.Oifecf®) 

t^)cnao  (Btsairo^sl  ^osejsoirotesffisoaajOTSgacdliiuajgoaecmajgsmffiroroiea 
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0(3)$®!  Qjl-oJOfflTxj  axmcro  QjcftO'Do  aruo<q_)®>!  caiS)S!U0a?l2Ja& 

a_flg&  £^raoS(Sn_](!3  sirmlsicnoanoco;!^  rolraaro^o!®!®!.^  ci]^ 
cnxolacjol&o^cfiooos)®  asSjOXo  eicoo!  ssaoooago^o  siuo^oasiffio 
ojoooqDcho  nra^ol  a_nona«sn»fcn«A  (saipjrotracailtaa  ®bs<s®1  aj].aio®o 
(Skjicbiowo  L0j««i0oolmn?o..n?!a  ttjTO02s®a_i<m®)6>aY>  ©lsBffloo^o'l®'!^ 

8600006>a.CCi“  OSldMflg-(liflOOI3JoS)  .OJCQ).  ajlirn<W®rtS)!<3? 

c&lfpaa  tv-iotoartn  0^32.1  g^gosaraOo  jest  os ca_igo  qSnoso  aanscnso  qj^ 
sraasro  sgjgotOjs'l  tti()i03oj<rxT®o4'Cig®  aiimofloaio  a^SoiBo  ffiflraaicn^- 
o!®!.^  svaauolns  oaoo.jg.a40  <o?l^®  ac&ogg-p-cy  -ago  cultolg^l-g^ 
<sow<m<$%o  6>„ai®.  smofifflaio  ac/aoaio  cyo-ffl06ngl®?i  (syaaidM  osoaj&o 
■feO-aj  ojjcnacsiai^  aiSotrao  <&l$p<eso  euorarro!io!ono  cqgg.'lajgo&sisiBOo 
&oa®j(oiM®!sj  ®!®a)cr)o<j)a4ra®r®o  ®KZ)Ojg-|£p(^oajoa^o3o 
aajvjgo®!sj  ggs«n3<fij©c0>osn§  £adoog.']aroo®!g-^o  ®aiaj.'SK>->ooj!®jo  Otao^fl- 
caDffli  cnopl  a.iogteoS)Aosn|  (silicaaoo^olca/'lgj.oai  anemia!  ora,  n^smo 
<&K$ojf).5^  «a®j2^  rolgBcaaonrocua ftyn  aJacmrolOTmo  <b<tooc08o 

aigp^  mteoDa’liroocoJlg^o  ooJ&ifflracalcs^o  fflQj&ig-j.sjs5  aicrrs  ®a>g|<9>ffiia 
mmq  i/rH  BlSOJloS  agg.  a4gg!a_j§Og.fl©0O<O3S)S  <3®0<S8o  nJCgfljl^ 
msfaflraj  Qj206imffl0<fflfl|  ^sl®  ma)g3.<&s>g.<siio  oalcehal^  gisaj^aigsgroloQi. 
(tnloaio  aoaosio  ajIcnocijrcixmloJ  a<a®og!cruo®!g-jo  saiaiarrooifla^o  rof)®s- 
aioacTO(U®ggg>  ajcrnoao  geoilsis  agg.  a-iSgla-iso&cawflgii  agg  <grag3o&>Co 
ffiiQ-jcftOfflo  aaceaayo  ggs®n3«a>«<9)06nf  ascitJtomsxasW  ©culas  agg,  iS>Q>fi. 
tflbaa  oilos  jrrvil^^so  a^)<TOo  (Tu^ceso  ffloa^fficmTOcSfiio  croano®. 

aocoflsj  a^OTiooao  AoaJlcwl  a-igogo  ^slaiKBrowO  a_i otityloso 35512 - 

(Too  QJoSo^  tejg_)<OTtS)!<IJl>  ClOOQJPJcftaio  (®QJ  0  gjS!  gjgflaj-O^ 

OAoaaofflfflcnso  a<a©oa!wooaflgj[l<Jcno§  t&gpj^  ova^.aoroo  &scnj!s!o^>o 
S)jn<^s)Aosn|  ®a®la2g^o  (t>sn§  c&oailnD)  aj§oa,cdraOfflmQaio  fflc&agjgaai 
omaro!  fflcWogHn^ogJo  aade4<BK»  coil  coJao  col  £j  04300040 

8rec8cro)omo)®«iW)0§^«s  ®&a)g-^a>c^o  a&ogjgffiaoeoflg  ojogfeDcuroscrn 
(ruoc/DCJnconsbR^  (agjajsmo  ®ca>o§toaoaRj)  0.430!®  c^s<e«fflrsOo  aimowfl® 
c&Drosmiao®!^  ssaaW  jus) @0  gassae!  ffldtooalouacglameQJo  !Sraoj9S®o\ 
oi®(triB)l  o-JOcftsom  o_t§oa®rra!©!ao^o  agojlascrilcnso  *a®- 

smaaicrTSoQj^  aojejcnmcm!  aisces  a_iogfeos)<a>osn§  aPgjao  fflc/a&jroljy 
(graacm®lgan>  aJo!gj!<soQ^o  ci^gaTloogoansrolot)  SKs^&ag  aossuiol^ 
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.  Aaonso  c&oiotssgo  aioaaodsl^oxtErTO^tajOroajo  a-ioSKJKg  o«. 

6)c9jOsn|o  go-OTgjoffxrocs^o  £*aiJ'Cr)1(H)oc8(!)o§  c'e^a.iiOiiifflocon  oliOicm 
ajoiggja'ycaootcB  ^t3)&io»  eraja&sis  o^.ioa^aow»0«$  am<now6in§- 

crn®ikra3oJsn§rtt>  mjas(ri.n®r!;o’laioHTi)gj.Oja(Oo  (StOA'^si 

s>A06n|o  tfecnflrrTlTOOfflfflOco/l  no  sarToo.i  retro  *io(!iT»,)OaY)j  oflc®.  itxvu. 

(Btrolooio  amaioTica^o  sq-j>  Qo&tyaxmM  oi<ro’l#>'ko«iarn  <m»q  »gj>',.0i0o^aii 

®s5c6©cdjo  aocBtoo  cruaooTO^striBOo  s).n.i®j  o">"l ^ col raioS' ^ »ri sniH cjoa cn j 
ots£o  o6'l(@ail-£yoioi  ggagjoOo  <Fain.ira®''aifl  £os»3bl^?«iffl)  (MTO./^ao- 
af)|aart»^jQTBo  aroooi  oje»  troocoraflooflo<0)r;io  (crfl<©aora^oWl.of) 

|  AOfflsnooKnofid  «Kj)  sosaa-ig  ®®etuoji>o(5ca>ew  si.aioa^rotmo 

ea>oa»1.mcus)«re0o  auogatssajaiioao  oj)«cm  s»c0-»1^eo6)«»  <s»6)g<  cnscra 
ainrnjgg.  ai)of»ffiro>.tJ)l<[A  ^julcBSS  o(J)?Ti5>i(3n  gO'cfltOGjnfpo.i.'jOo  *0.104. 
otto  coil®/!  sis  nroocioano  reltmccn o^ok’ongjaa?)  o^'roftaiaritro  .Uj^'lo j 
aiocuTl^jffliftp  bks  aroococno  sronooo  tOjaoaai  si-aiarore  oociojlg*). 
ai^truc^ocdliao^jtsooorao  aisw/lcn  «a.oenaocnD<&')s,  S)»OjO§<a»3!OW.ai..j 
«8gj<a>0(Do  »s><e®cajo  ail  juo  tola  yadhoaa.smao-.cn3  *®io.>crccqjo  otitH* 
a<a>oen§o  ®o>  oroocoaoiisroflai  ois««e®  slioolffl^  &33j0.m\ioa2>.i<& 

cffiTl^gg.  (Kcs^iSsWg  asroscsjo  aireOTrol  cruffliirmaotasfl  c^eocoiaricrra  o.i§0 

(  <& §1  cm) alcfiscra a cucrejo  goaflsc&Jo  'Siareflaag^o  <aJ(^a.fl;g4 
ff)t3)0gg,smaacrrao  0$)$®!  SDiT)e0»6i<fi>O5rr§o  dicnfloolca  oral  sis  c/dtOfo>)<x^o 
SdojIssiotto  (3raajirorcQ;oc%6)S  ajl-nio  o1.jy3<t$  gnsgjoOo  ujj  coil  cnl  ana - 

|  <BfflO§  CQJ8U0  glSOTBlcOlOffi?  (ffl'ScuS^rfflo  (815gJ0S)f(n  «2<2)o  O.lalcOjCo/laKrTOo 

^.o^asmacoalg^oOTKi)  q6cz& cqdjIcsijTsjs  aiocsslsicn  a6c/sjrru)_o.;  reloi- 
aoocj^sit&osni  tsroicQj  avaaariljz^  tBaJOc&ffisurocrroo  aoqo  ajaijycSjoiDOTs'lojo 
^soiaeonaaoaojl^  ®3o1®n^OTl6ia2>o<Bc/3aaio  <aoQ^6iacrra  aao.!3a51^«osi(Di 
®1roajla«<eosom1|  ^ailcosisiciMsnfo  a^amoc&isjo  tBjdaJtma&DoMO 
6«Boa4  sqjobosicqictoocu^  c&taiiaJenQ.jo&iOfflo  tg/ljp^a  tsAoggjs’lt&gi'lnio 
s>  a>o  otto  gstsB'g'l  040  i&oai&jo  -Qj§usOTBf|o  iiog-jl.ajo  ai^  a®$orn§S.~ 
e«nD§^fflS®sicno  rail  ire  ajaocraia^o  gag  a'cmujilsiaioaosniuo  cejSta^ajsOcSfi 
£,ra.fl©Oo  ai(05cno®lfflcr>  0O3otoaras)jura  gSo*1®roa^<&ooffl,?ioar)e4o 
(Q^stDcry-Jioontoocftn&jo  oiamooB  assim  ®Orearo^olom1teQcro<aflaa 
.ftoinjooigjjcaofflo  c&sg^osinealo?  Aaojojo^sTI  a®£<nogal  sroUecBcrn- 
SSS!£  .aJoasrafliDltaeofflajoCo  6ro)3jJ!®f|(ij56).a)cna  a^oalnoiotEflg-jIsirn 
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(araaJSft'TJio  o.KtBgroomfmlns  cso.iojraracnj)  israxiia^ospcrnflrtBo  i$&«a3asrlc©a|&i 
aj«j»2)090®n.nsg.  ^tSxakda JflS  OtfkO.zyiQaflKSi  Wac®^!  <a>ajC®®B  <D6r@0- 
coiofflo  fttOoogltYUOjffl  fflool(Qsiac£bS)cO)Dsn|  ®aai0i  (ofloTfflffl)  <sa_iocrra  agenda 
n_n(TDOTa)Pi)lioJ  csoinjirnaojilc^o  caoqgs  ,®(3)^.i03^.o(ftsT  6><9>o&}ggg  aicrra 
otyiaoo  ^scm^lconffllttwvTO'gj^o.Dojio  tOiOioaojIas  ^ctaatnosjooQ^o  ra)©3- 
(iicnfiwo-jogm  oJOcDiumanffl?!  roooj  caijylsnflacwtyo  s^glacaeorng 
cOjfflOao^si  aiautOj.oama-Pg^a.  oin^n-udjoailcflja^tssoomo^sis  efesnsao 
g) .wgj’snnsjoicnoo  a(j)'f,®f)aicra  saaw)  cOj6n§o®s  gcuoc&oqjo  ffuucg. 
gaai  (Tuaao.DoajfflfflTfflooa  oasrosx>n!ojcnocnf)£j  a®s)orr>  <£b(0?£u'l.gj)©')«e® 
6)<B>osti§  o^l'fHS3®-0  oj<®iejomnpaa  Big^c&Oo  men cqjcjoo  agista® 
3s^euo  e>  jufflCG\50|OTKB  o^skyJo  srarai'oaaio^isl  saisnfomOTo^lroltes- 
ftcnjDOo  gO'i  troftccanl  otj)«anr>)§  a..iocao6>OTcojjo  a®aci5o  aoiwoon 

ffl.o-D§®t>nsi®icojo  ©i'o6i?2)  oQ.if!jimoiOJ.n  cc^in  csi.Qj^.p^'liulififficino^.  oJirro. 
rorora6(ai  ®)Ctt^oa.fl«tcra:)5).o  acn^wansog  o$$nmggi').£,j  o->ojjljl<so6m- 
sxacnoo  aawgOT)  arucra.tfiw<^o  oo  moo  tool  ^  stac£^co<a®3- 

eos/Qo  s)Men§aju(mai£'\  raiocimTI roJ3®«»  ^j’cmaslA^ncaioas smaacnao 
atj)crftjMo  ain^Tvigpco'ljh^^oooako  aaiQiMS>cnfl<af)6>s  o®^@g  aial* 
6)tO>06fg  (8»2_JiO,.'J®o  attOgKKSBOg  a\mPlOTI36\lo.Jo  (XKTDOsesniJ^  ®eaf)fflS 

o.vnfioi-ia^cro  mjocoiwlar&osiTg  wlffisaro^olcalgjjoao  ®<soo- 
6ut3®2i  c^raiaraiCftgooaa  (afl<3iojowool(!&  asi'>§o<&®*!)6iTf>  ®i'lo3aioncrma4®o 
ail |  assyoootaislm'lejo  arnoiOjcakucrreo  caoJ oJlai  Q->o&sa2)6)cfc06ng 
cnTlffllKrfKaocojl^  a^mog^loagsoilpio.  oJIcrncmmloi  WgSUo  aQ)secu§ 
rrootxxuflcM  aajizjttmcnilwlas  nvocomo  ^as^sys  ra(lm®oo£fgcfl®n- 
jyocA  cnJiyadairo'lcOjCQijc.  aoj&jraBKij.n.Wo  ff.oQgg.  ^od^cruriasocaso  j 

&®sgg6>s  nralsjc&Oo  asnsooaflsjo  &6rrg.  ®ra> 

oruocoroOtSjCo  aerrao  o4)(Bcmo§  oMJcL/loaso^o  6Ks>ocr2^s>s  asrojoaolg-p-fi^ 
fflQajsl  ®<ej3§(TOBC!Q)<flo«^o  a6r,soQafl|jffl'fy.  ojImnroriMsflsJ  Aosa ooroo 
«Q-ooa-  tajcmlar>laJOfica)o  ei^fflaioafflOSPicaM  aimoiy<&o®o  ®<8>0om 
aca,osr^  tacrulcnlaJoaoQio  gDcsasBog  c&saeo a®  emoab  (Baic/omfl®?  * 
caDspcsa  suuora  (ruaiacoornon-ajccj  aso2,c/j!(Dr)<En<tsl  acuga ©c9oosl«^o 
g£e«l<^oai^  ffljugjsmsiacrTao  d&s&aJ)^ ■«naa»«950taoai|o  aaocri  mooxtz 
SeaoQjlaj'WcLicna  aJ  o  ®J  oj  grin  no  o®oj>  «£>»<!&  aicmrairo)  croaocooroffliro'lc® 

aJOgcoKorold#  ojosrarocB^ol^aonoOo  SfywgOo  flrnra1g)oa>ajraoro<?>)o9 
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r^ouifflS .  cfe6meflocr>lcrrao  ©aiejOTiacail  ©ra  ajgoaflsraflnfil  <s»«islng!ai 
§8rr>©o0o  g,^dai  6)juo2J*©oaajlga©oQ)c^o  ^assiesoosni  ajcwacnos 
(Utasmoicm  a$)gam)ca}vo$)m  tysac&ogl  fflgxsajo-ajooc&fso  n&EfH^ 
oooaxtBffltaoarianiaJaicna  sragfi^-iaJagroooOci  aj§oasm»lacnoGJoa<a06n§ 
moco<mcsdE)>onflejla3  <3nsPt8aos>_aKn;>  sofitnj&fflAosnf  o.®®cnoo§  avao. 
cooomtoIos  c^iaiajl^  <®Bca)^n<o'l<fe-j0ffiajoOo  srooni  molayosH®  a-igo. 
ga©ro©<flaosa§  c^i^raraflcTnocrn'lsairaoJon^  a®nrsjcroo  >aKslajcn!a-}t8jDfflo 
6rt»oa4  tYuaiocoomoS)  aagOo  a-cuajp^occiJo  ooanooarisga 

sng^agjo  a®cnso  amoctJ  «cue4roirocm]«<a)0§  s.ajos'.jyoao  roa<aoo^jo 

Q-slarDOTs^Hol  afl juoffll^sicSjogg.oQfficnBo  o-iaerm^oai^  oubocdocdo 

®-ajoajoc$  (roamrafltsaosvm  cajsoo  ©SOTilOTtm'laaioaOToaao  secmial^oamY 
^  sreaflsc^o  ^Sceffloaiffllcaacaosi^  sajejavaaxflcflao  soanfiio  si^gJcOjgSo  aosl- 
®g-}0t9is)<&osn§o  ajjaYlceQ  c&oaslflB  a^ooaiocaflsj  ciosg-pa&  QJaolcEJosncOi 
©Aoarrg  <s'i3>g3ca,s>65ffl.3®osnf  afDgtyl^  a<roi^tflboroOT®l(3$  Asgjpooaiylcse 
raflffiailioioosifliop  aiarta  WBa/lscnlcrreo  ai-ocra-  ajcoiaoooeaqrog©  aicna 
65Qjgg.®<0©os'lcfl^o  gtsolcs^oai^i  (gflCToicnogiQ-tmgaa  aicrra  aJwKnasacno 
sraolain^ocojo®  fflaiajssTOcml  cy-ona-  oJro'ffiODO(gci-j'ogGacucn3  a®gcxii 

otncnjroooao  qjajotaog'lcBJoao  aaioo-J  n-uaocDocnffirajlaB  mocrffiffirfboaO. 
afM  ffiojaccu  t&adyoac&osrif  ai^aro  roil ra ail s®c9®soa>ri^  c&<^ uJ'l.g^oaj.^ 
rrnlmojgooq  ^g’crogal  Breaflasciolcnao  ^o^oupIoM  (aflraojcnarocqcogx® 

a®^amgg.''!oa)i2-jt&o<oQ4o  ei»oa2>  (u>finamo<gQ4iogmDQ.itifr)oao  ajoaoKgStaiOo- 
<bs)W'0  a-nxm.  ajlorr/(OT®(tnl(3i  GCLieifljTtrjcnjI  ®1(ffiaimn®oq!Qg®  aims  sgsuo 
ca-ogla.aaosnf  ais®c3s>0£;  an-ioaaroflaaJoaMoaio  asl^fflQJo^acafflca.0. 
arrgo  nruffiowarnrarcslnB  a®f|p  e1=9®la&),eeo  crfls;  =9,^.0  ©dogamcoi^ 

I  Q^@o®wl©aAo  sraocosmOo  6he)c&)Q%o  onljsh&m&oengo  c8/lsp,egttf)crrao  airm 
o-iogcfflo  Q-iatycnoeAOgo  sMoofilwogj  a^oca;o  ojcto  ©oeral 
f3)lOTano^®<ao6n(|  ^sOmo^c  Aspisitreg  aa'l^aajoajjlrol^rm  aaiaj- 
Ksroaun  ^(tnaiora  Q-jOsl^OeftosniaiOTcrnroflcYo  oj&i  slceolajo 

ovscqj^.  oJlcmffiiCTtmloJ  a®arro  qj©otw)1  sraioai  aaacuajl- 
csofflro  aicrra  ffi&oioJsl^aT^  SB(o1<mcm  mx^aoMcxMOa  aso^io 
soosa]  ^ooJIodI  ®a>«5c9,Oo  ojoacmrf)®?)  o^Oog^ceoc^ascugrio  caoJoj. 
cns^o  a<aooa'lo\)o-gpaaio  swreMajo  ®crra  a®crfitS3  c®cni&o  ajcam^ orals 
^@oo-  <usmaj0  ®6ng  ajgoamnfflaoc^o  ©<m  fflaajfflfoa^o^sT 
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IL] 

fire  OT<eg  otto  <9®6)aJ(jmo  ceoo(Mj©a3Jro®les«a-icaa  ffloegog.loroogjloaio 

cageocryo  (manocoicssieceioarif  awiocri  ere Oosm files  isregteeco^eucnre  rugoa- 

reroleofiCQ^o  (BissiSefia^o^g'le caooei|  eofflaiefltfioiocsijo  firaaig-ispc^o  ©.cuerra 
ajogi®  csceiogjysliftalajo  aoqo  ojpjcraoajaswatajo  S203cro  (macaco 
cejffio95i^,o  oJSe'OiSKiKixnoeloOja^o  aj<05<s©n  sracueo  a^OogjI^ooj^ 
siisogj  &6)<8®e^o  agjcoigjo.ofio  <s»'Xfi1s>s  a^gngxuossjfl.^  ■  sierra 
aaffilsmlnumooilcoa  ©‘SiOgga®.  «®3  <&§s!xry  fflc&osnfaicrre  ere oosm®^$o  < 

©c&oggt®.  creoosnifiles  asaocr^  ren<ffiizcn<^o")(.fif)<yoa4  a^^reflca^ 
caosiral^o  ©<&06n§  ffl-firoajmaTOaqfigr®  ©-arena  <$®Joiaog1  <a-geocr^o 
©caaggr©  s’lmeaara  firedlcuO^o  6)<ft>osnf  smooi  aflglfii  snjOdaiCQjo 
enxiiw.  jjog-jc&ooaffloeceea^o  ms orrfl s <aa rmera a <m  asioooffiig-juaicxo- 
(OKsloi  mscnolfi'IceaoD  crooc/ireiWOo  sr®on&  firaolc&c^o  r^)®oT)^es^gT 
»<os  ®»3)ffia!0j2jme-QJ<gJC£yo  creere  gisse^mrolmai^lfilcescro  -aigOTreflcri 
tug^rio  a^)ecno  ffisoioaflgjl-aoes^o  <ig)eaio  <a^yaj1^0D(3raflej@a.QJeei8 
6Ymocii  a <ca  o4)ff(sa?S9a_ioaio  ©ta>o§®wicQ><asQa;o  ®6ngoran|o  ®gjo.  @s<ofl- 
crag^o  rase!®)  eraooJ  ®ao1srai®'lfirlce®irn  ajoaoKnloo  fiitjufecrra.  ggei  s>ffiOEpT- 
ausdgoru  a$)^«nto  oJS«jr3!®J<iicrcoo3n«B(ino  ffloerrooffnaoi  S)_a)ceuia>ri'0aar5. 

c.  V.  R.  Doc.  CCIX. 

Show  Room  993-oao6n§° 

Ro,  6 Pi.  cfeogo  29-oore-. 

|'9«a>o§<o)v  twTtiaa'lorjoiDlosa  s/}oa4q“.  ] 

erfts. 

v  * 

e3oa_n<rhl  eeoai“<s9nai0aiA<anQio  <&saiai«&o®le>4o  o-isn§oro 
arcSjtanfiJm^crrao  t&nauflrrn  ®  i agesfto-i  (sgojocaHoi  a.=ao_oo- 
<@a Jeoajg  esjjfarojoerofflocoilg  c&oeroerra  o^errea  ffrereflaieugfrio  a^ret^c av>o 
ojcrog)  50  cro  <rv)  roe  rod  oqj  3  rib  a®  cm  senfiocoTIg  rongomTOlgucmo  o4)°<9>1fi4<> 

^9)  cua.  (@a_io  a-isngaffloJA^  ajfflojoemosa®0^^®50^  a^ialoJ 
ajsnsoio  agaosrofflcrra  c&>©^nfif)ore  ■i3isffioucfe3iQ»oa2n!o9<fla(mare<wnxio 

eifti3ifi|o  aereoaio  eureTOxaomssBOocsao  cSjg^erieaio  <a>gaocr\;  o®$®T 

ai«h<9-.eta>06n|o  firscoflaifflaig^o  caaoa-florfi  suseacDOailoi  , ,  ,©§j9?l<!a> 

ai<a>oai]<oi  o_)6fiSDfiaicft.®g  eLnasoJoeaooga.  <s5ja_>o  q.fpcvoa-o  aa>5§ayjggg 
34 

. 
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cnilcmcino©!®?!  jiAaicijaitOj^  ^cnocao^s  fficaofg-flsicsrismfficna  m15.ee 
<KY)^0C&nffln<e©5>cft0Sn§°  ffiSigJcaaffio  m'O  OJte>©aJO  ffJ&Ofg-p^olcEbOgg.. 
Kntnswaigfno  mlaomo  oJ©<8<mmsn§aT)OTlra  ^gf^eHaoJo  ffiuto  mamas 
a&o^sjrroas^'lra'l^ecrra.  (BtarofloJiai^no  o_i6n^30Q.iiejCBn®?m1cnao 
asoouRm')  Qjgeomocijlffli  (sraocl&o  ©§*3  <£Ejq_\o  o-,p aoo-o  (tnlmlac® 
aosgd  Qjseomaajloi  ®§ .ealai^ifcorao  Asm-osltai  qroiaJ^ggl-g^  srci>o.i<e> 
(00-jo  softogcmgca  (YolammofflloJ  -ojIgioj  aj.&Qifc,  SBmoooaalsj  ac&og- 
/J_oi  ®3(g_|d5j0roo  e0b«fn<eel«d  -anaJOJgij  a^^oiR^i.jaeaog^.^bc^o  ®ai6mo, 
gg^oo^oO-ajogjR  aiaim.-oao6n|  ■  ifcoismoavo  a.ai-oo9-  eRaioai 
saja^oi  aaiote/lgfoocQice^  cy^|  aflRS'raflo.i'lg  ag)cro  rrolftBQjgsmocD;  rnlsj. 

I'ggeyo  jJ0gasu1 

M.  Doc.  CCX, 

mcoj<5  15.  VKl5-omosrt$° 

©OeJODOQjA  1.  OldftrOo  2K-OO0-. 

[aalejngroaayca'a  aom^aosmo.] 
mcrviacru'lir^anajca'ossigro  c/aopflaioaotfij  cm*Dg^(Dio 
ffimai  a -AJ^omlftio  ©d&rgjo  a2>a&@-0«06rt§  aJlom'jroil  auonjfijrofflo 
mt&amoorocinTO'laB  aattn'oRmonruo  o.cy-ooa-  a-ajoc^oj^cojo  srarrcaaiajo 
<8YBQ_j(Da-i<8i33ggs  maimlt^o  ^hsR®  elojcroo  ^a^cutsramoesonfvtjjfflffiil 
oJoaiBOaoizizi  t93&i®ca6u®c&1i?lsaj®n  maooroosgBoassG  fflom<oo«o_ioca>ro<i!i 
aaoaanJasoc/)  sraojA.&Oo^  scuanal  ©os^aoc^jo  0/1.02  o®)<es<rD  oj©e>- 
mosGcrvafiaral  njsiaflaxaziuixsblmR  roosftffloaajcajfflR  oosn/lajo<&  cyra/I 
sojfvi  (3ranj<?><a>6S3C2J  mao  commas  sRojoai  s^uo^asoao  .feoSffiAosrrisygg 
©itsoajeaooamorggxsKBla^  «0joo0ja_i<sccoig)(OTo>liD?  gj©R«eao  semjobgm 
ffloraA  & ciio alg® ocrn^a  a(g$®f|a,eoo§OTm  aoma\)ocDmmoo/)gD, 

mm^s) s  croffioru£iam(m»l(a?i  ajaJoffi&ogmsyrRcmiwsIraie-aJcirD  aq 

qoaomaglii  aflrrcamg^  msaa®© . vjomo  oaocuyiajs- 

ce>®s)co<ee  oj)3$<&.  ajiio^oocugl  {saiffisocajo  meroaflg.la^smi.eeo  s'> 
m»mi^®o  ajsfflUojosrrvDojA  o_ioo<eao  Q-ja3ra^®oo3m«au<eao  ©Ksooloao 
<LJ0S8j|ffioac9,fflo  &»<03®mmR  sra^aRcaioai  msr2u<aeo  aRffcea  cacmlmR 

. . jJ40iro®Qjosr®la»aL4fflo  ceRspffiaKoiajoroiteso  tcr>goa?i ca^g^o 

<v$5MU<e«b  aisae  «jiio,05)oo_i§1®oa<9,®o  aaffl«aqnfl  sraaJceR-aosAmsfflu^eo 
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■£u7ono5'msiia.!'i_j oo  s7  tsOdAiod  S)a_)ocfln<fe  aixra  aoS} 

. .  ^slcojlffllajpcwo  gocra>  aooej 

cuj)(DBeft«ao(a,gt®  aOosig^g'tnoaaH  © Offlo  ais&asuo  . . . 

Q^ra  ant?o  3211  aiji^roW  a<u<K53SBo  aOojys  no6YSUa46KW<e«  rrojgrjo- 
tsmog.j  ffloajsa-ooifflffls  crflaflao7a<&sajo  a®«g-i<!>s)a_i§g!o  @2- 

cnooOo  qroraicota  nrv)con©g^ri . <?»;)(oa^acLp<fl>mo<ej  TutJiojfflocn) 

s3cT>an<w)|  «r>  olcGi  6)taasn§  a^cmosj  a$it$[&<a«>ia>gm;Oo®g-|§  aaajrooapo 
(«i)CLaiaoca.'o  cuga/lci®®!  ^(oiejocoD^gago  mo^oi.g-jc&O'oo  cns®i®l^.j 
®t3ia.ic0jces  moo  q_iooWto  c&'osisisgio  oJosmBl^j  c03s1<an(CJsJrrolsityo. 
qjyl^  aasiejfnnlcQ)  ^o&smOo&G  as wmos,  <i4©fflo_i »©  cuoroccu- 
cigtsa  ffitjju  03(3)3(0®  a  nrucroranQ-jaaiosaa  9?aj®)®cuoaaiosmosT  a  as 
cojOoojsio<oeo  sonngjtmlsaaD^slAOooes  eraan*o®aoajngo  rnsmio-jsmi 
(TOj^osocfflo  aoaisaoais  roel  aj^iosl^Ootea  sQ)o@U)®roo- 

coH^o  crsa'QigailA^acejoasaaqo  «-aioa>.  m2°  ' 
a3)®g-]Aagj§^o  asplstmqj  OTaroliolcWcna. 

ccsocn  ijoaicnffiQ2)ociz!ffioaj  8aooo<S(££^ffi®ocY5a-joe>ono 
aoaoossro.j^fflaioGo^ofon  a.jejimo^oc«j®«  cuso 


gjTOl  a) -almost  aasi^g’^^cfi'gjtSjoroo  cro®ajffloaO)ffiC)<&  ag)«aDceao 
<8ratw@afl_^s)&o^.*«%o  (sajsmo.  a®aioo  a4a4@-ffiOffli|  ©sxmaoOTo 
a-cy.ooa-  elaioai  s»cr>3i>§cr><D0®<&  sicusblgioo®^  cnl§  a-®?®1  oj7§ 

a®cnao  (tn1ffljaiiS,iziOQ2/  a?)|. 

aia3)@-oaciSfi§  ©®«uo<feo6laocr\)o  clox-oc»-  slajoai  g,«£^oc©o 

s<sf\g£  ®aJ«n§®oTOo9a  ffl-QjssjDgsj/ld  asDauaiicusA'Ci  s>86>a-ig  <*a&3- 

ssbCc  sdcoo  ®_ajcg>  aita®  agg  soon^aosin  ao& 1  vcnto  Oics&Aomo 

e&sffiimaii  (0D281S.TJ toocdI  ^jyoofflaJ  OtEboaTgcuamiwD^  33cr)^as«rr,o 

acnao  i®g(o®<n)o<i>  f&sl^mcna  stedM  (smoa.iocnA-^itni^oi^-aocni 
i^csasm  sdo&i  a  (Too  ®1ffliSffiCol<e=3aisi  aiSpIcoHoi  aAwmo  ■ax)fv<<x><!&- 
mcnovcib  aoV^  a®§i©  a,nsm*s>sm*»  a>oa<mqj<&  o,o®($(um}>o- 

tuodl®^  SlA. iDgrSKslfg.  - 
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Show  Room.  996-o®asrtf° 

No.  6  5.  ojc/srtliSjo  22.003-. 

[aasg^aal  fflflro^flwoodSsrilsaoo^  ffljaJcehmofl>fls)oo£4|Oolj 

oo®<et3  cmfflooos®@m;)ffi0''®l-o)c68nm  ^%jawooosacv\ja.na?) 
(xismTooizbcLial/lciol  ffloa3fflo<sseoaj<0  oosml  caod.i®1<sDiocnri  fflo.or>tooH)o 
(®soj(ita0ot9a. 

6) i&o-aftrnoacmoooogag)  &as|or/oa\uocMo<eso  fflc&o-ojflorofflcmco- 
ooansflffi^  a2®"lt8Son  a(3)s<ygfi1  a£)Sai<&>  &«sjoc/xmoaffl0csso  ^sa§os 
aomotfecro  ®Ao  ®c£b©0Qc&g.0Q»  (SYerrooOjisTOOo  crflaoooo  ajrosxorosiT)- 
oacrrao  ®3>cs2)(o>looooonp  GaafiJ^rofto  o^QSaiajavlaao  (WOTi^as  fro®. 
cnixioooffiKnlfflaio  csflsplo?  ooscnaairacnoijijcejoso  syaaflssxOT®  n'orncraflocrj- 
(rosHoaio  caSlspIci  cessna  a  crrao  dkoaeraKsous  a\ oicyo coral oro 

sicft.o^ltroat.niDooog®  aooorooseo  ®5ai«i>c&.Oo  oftsneraiqjcsajoaa  oarol(\x><ai| 
rroogj  sraaiiiAffla  cssiaiocDlg^p^^o  (sra^joarm  a^Sg-jg&'looafy- 
OTtrolc^  cSjucto  ffiaaejg’raloj)  aijjsaic&oaiM  (cnsroOo^a  TOan§  acrraow 
<3jOT®Ug0gga  o-i«mo  aAo^ImjatmDocYo^ffl  aooorooajo  ®acu&c8>0o 
imsaflscolcnao  at&ogsagoaarao  ®raa3caffloq)o  ®  juco>.  garaHoagr^o 

acfto^lcroaofMflooog®  aaoorooaeo  EWcutic&Oo  a(j)gW)  sreooi^mlacD 
‘&spl6i®r!§ffi<i_ioa»  orrolriosng  croo<s>  ®taai£>c&>6)S  ssnjocoljyltasacftioanf 
tsramlsafflio)  am)©ai1aJ(2-)A3o0  (mosseag,  aacfleofl-aj^  (srcacoxoflaco 
(®OoW30o  sranacusl^  *0©srD(5®0(aJ  goo  rrooaxtrfl  sojtjoaooogjg  ©jucno- 
aj§smg@  catDm&aasreoob  wecui&t&aa  ai1airoaoasl|  Gsojoco'lgjl^oao 
«v3®floag^o<t»fflcyio  aojanfoaig^o  colsocno 

m®®ronffltQoogi,®n>)<e®a.i^go  coa.fl8  arawxoai  ajoL&od&osni  moacroo 
aiffloo,®  aajsnfoajg^no  jugoa.s.gl  affl®a)^®9c2)Q_jcaiOfflo  o®Sjyag.1 
0000^0®)©!^  aaswfflaj  a^o^arrotBi^  (TO&aao.Kirujo.ea  aqajsl 
aifflliaa^o  caaismoacm  oooo  sitiffiajtMiliaecna.  (rooere^o  soicn^ow^o 
afn^ajjaooanffll.flacro  sraojoruflcesi  a®^®lojcm  cnaaa  cmacraonsfljyL 

***°  ®-"S^««§ao.  ®^0  rf(UQ.o.aim  ODloaoasa.ifflocYUo 

c[ia&«x>-®osn§  ajc®fl<9.aoov>o  aa.-oa-  ajcna>, 
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Show  Room-  i)97-oaosn§“. 

No.  60.  ffllnoo  rfi<ro.oc»-. 

[6>ai8Ebl§iooa»i>  (ooa^oajlsoai  ao)|“] 
tfeofifflDfYOo  Q-0.0CB-  imsiaio  <?a.Je8S  oooo  a  A  o§tiiw)coi^4  mritfgnm 
roliolsicoj  a  A0§(OTi»<a)ii3BQQ;o  aaisrno.  a^)o<a'laj0  slojoai  aasjocco  a$)s 
fflcug  c0)O^sbbOo  acrraoroaoTi  rtrflio'lace/  roooi  aN_aiD.tfljyoa6fflajoao95Q(^o 
aaisrgo.  ®oai  o^)y>(on®aJai§9^'l(Dl<i}®cno  c®oco.)a£>ajs<aj(o  aooojygoaio 
<0)l<o1s>o®  c^ajraraaraofifflaio  (©jydlaafldlaj.^  anonio  toso-IoWO 
i2-j<e>o<oo  mo cii  .ejoisaca.osmgg  ao.joa&koaa.rorro.ssaigpno  o^toI- 
cnoa&i  s.myi<oo-i  (roarJltolcescrrs  <nj)cnoo  soaBDdaoajajogj)  a&aie-oao«n§ 
ffilootaocmo  jQmo-oo®-  agcooAgcwoocaiffl?  aojoAlgiDOOTtek  orfi^  i£)$(0>] 
afl§  a(J)cno  (0)l(03CLj8affi3CQ)  rolsj. 

C.  V-  R.  Doc.  CCXIII. 

Show  Room  997-oao«nt“. 

No.  59.  *o®°  25-oaa-. 

slaioai  fflai£ebg(oo«2)(TOfflS®aoiaa.  o_ieiaflcDaooaflsBS  *00- 
siraag  aflai©ao<!Qfl|  aj1.a)0ffl6ma.nj®g^6*i§(n3:3)ltto  ®aas<?>  goffiogio^o 
fflc9>o_i',ooai  aejgsnjg^o  e)&ogi am\<sl>  c&2n§1^§(roffl)3c9jac0joen§  to 
cS>cmg9cQn(0?i  s9®oaa4o  aaejga,  tfeoosiSBaa  §2cnajlaiioao32)l|o  otioo 
^aaotoTIgo  ojlcrv^offlsgo^  <rooc&a/l  o\)oCA(0)1<3j«as)<eeosn§o  <a>6TOce«- 
<9>aa©'9O06n|o  oooa8(oooan«sara  ojjojao©1^a$jO®aa6n§ororo9ttD  croaaas 
®ajc9«3  aaoao  oafflaJsfflOoaioJ  ®ra rcrD c^S ^ejczoaoTI ^  Oc&Oj^gaa)  oJ®(06n§- 
073(0)900  saoJO(gj  a(J)^(ofla»  ovoaocno  gD<on®aoo§&s)S  si.s.ogcmmaQ)^- 
©)«9os)<a>o6n§  (wacrJo  ao=9i^p«>J  ceflglwoid  ooosplceboojo  ffi)oaa\>1<6«os)(0) 
aaoiot^,  acftogrowcffl^  a<S)0«g|<fl>a^o  ®a)smo.  sgojo  a&ogjgms  aicno 
o4)<3W)9<*ko«^  ®aafi)^(t»9cQ)  ah  eng  o©®to>1  as  agjairogD  Sismsss^Oo  aai6m- 
aacro  a.aios'Neaan'no  to«w@o  a4)@  nruocaaO^ag  ajssOTOismaacno 

ajocaiacmo  (sraajsxocojo  (TOoaovfiooioata)  ai<tB(mtr9ao9®o§@®  samlnoo 

afl^ojffloa®)  ®oj«f)|(ro®9oa  a<ss>c^o  santRocaa-ai^  s><9>o§gg2>s)*o@g|- 
ia>c(^o  acusmo.  a'loioaoioaaajsg.  cfooo soaag  *0')-^  ooao  iSigfjfjailoo 
ac&roaooruo  c^gj^ooffl^ccxon  a4)^(5)9oa)  tagsonrolaoJo  <" 
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[FoZ. 

fflocvuo  Q--5.-0C13-  o4)a>TOla2)  ojglaccjais  <8o.jg^o  Agpnaflnon  ®soioco1- 

QJffBOnO  agai03Jjff)S  aJC/3OT®l®S  afgffljtyl  2^  Sl&0§<gXS)SU8i0&,$!- 

<&, aijo  snism?.  S2®  rrv>oco.Tt>l3j)T89»«sS  <scii6ri§crnioha©  ©csec^o  aflsj 
csoJQcaosm  aj1arooro(WJ)la)0j  G6nioaol(yHradJ06n§fnxa)lno  siljeu)  otflffKB- 
fflcmssrorajoiio  ®aisn|oQJgfno  6aa.iooQJ®ocffl1|  1uiMP.10-afl_p.jo  rooroo-- 
cafl^  Q_ioaiDOt)ga  saoraioessi a  aflu  oaocoOp  aio«B*5  ajoj^jitncaiocnfli; 
ooscnao^og^.caa^osn.ismo.  a®cm>o  aocsoodaoffl-ajogjl  araiogg  ocoflamrol 
6)(CW)Dg^°o1  cigspoasosn^  *06123^0  a.®-00<>-  alalDCltZ)fflaJn.'a,Oli  ©OJEaTlg 
tbow^  cr^  a®tfroflafl§  o®cna  ©flKBojgaiM^ 

C.  v.  R.  Doc.  CCXIV. 

Show  Room  as>H-o»o«n|0. 

No.  19.  [ojjjfflfaogaasg-icioT]. 

(ga°l®o(as)  jjj<aio 

euuaeaiOg  ^®ejooo  daflooas&Co  (OO-aiAtogEggias  ®raoj<fl)aju^aa 
.ajs&raflaiiOaea  a®g>®flao  srarflcq. 

cfcO-Oll  cSiSflg  aJ'0  0c3®lOi2>  O-IOffiflsfloGi  a  «9>  0(0  6.010  oo^lcxj)  aJtol 
ajoeJCYJSXMUgalooooa^  ©ja.©j-0  2sosn§  ©®a4«ftOjail  mcDfuooi^o  ©c&gfl 
ail^y  asraso  cfeslacQiooloil^  Brag-p®?!  ©  .ai  001*  20  A  ®o  oiOc&ifiXB-axfli® 

ffiO-alO  (C/SjlsiaJffiaoOa  (ODjIIO  .aDajaU  oA  roO.010  ®ra$Pt&o  ©ojkmoOq 
(oojxio  goarcn  mojiio<sea5  ojcH^u  aJsaoaJfflsxoaD&Ocft,  cnsg|bQJ(oWV> 
®qjo@  maK2)oa®wno?)  OTfldcuoj&q  ms> o®0-aio  ma.aiAcSigJcse  as&icfflassaao 
ceflffloasi^o  ©<6bo§offl<aoro  rao-aioo^cM  si-aistthog  aiAe9Qsfl  c&Tlrooos^o 
ceDaoeebOS;  <efl<ooac§o  c&ocaaesao  roojuou^css  -aioaiiAaiScft©  cehrooa^o 

©saoo  oasn§oro(OT3nafflajo9Q  sracoflisss'l  orao^cAaqgscu  A  <&)mo anQo 
a-iatna^gfflOJUocLisSS  @?aigi|CjA  -ojIaiajcng^A  cuflooaijo  &>am  c&lroo- 

aaa,©agjOo  apicffloaggy  DOoiOcee^tseo  ©-ajorraicaolffloaaOt&ciqo  cnsqfe 
oirolcftoaDiai  ©cebo§a®t9®©©®  a)oPia?l(0<sc93<ogiaiAiZffi®o_aio  ©.aKBsaiOg 
caftai  aioaio?\®fflc9iroaQJ(2XBQq®o  caflooacgo  (^^aioeiaJ^ffl®c&ffl&mi2ffiaj<oo 
<fiTl®oa^o  siAglofl-cy  (mocoo  ajj^flooflKSceeooA. 

©QjsnSaiEplaojuOosoOo  ®®axflca>oo..j(oo  csfl(Doat%s)sebgfl -gjWoesfl. 
ooiApo.  igi) )  cuoaiaoOTBOongaiaffisojuo  <aflao8a,o§l®i  ajoaiaowfoosne 
cy®o  cftTlfttoa^o  sicfibglafl-aj  ®oaoo  ,  ojs^floori®3ca©']ooti.  .oiaccn^A 
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aiSca>5)fflffl02)W  (Cbotaffiiao  TOialimmJaiii'oo.aio  s'!  c&lioofflo  cnoai- 
fflcfti(aBs)S)c9)Q2)Sc9o'l«j(B)Dfr!o  ajffpriTcal® iOsTIoO^.  tnnindfiinfem'i  run  ninmi^A 
ais&afflfflraflia?  gQffloj)aJ2ma_jrao  <an©oao«ca>§1  laonoo 
oo A.  gatysl  siftnaJcSja jxi1a);o  a-aKSE&og  ^snpjocn  calfooaaDj^o  ioojuo 

<socA  o.ialjn  o_i3(Don.i,t)lcQ)fflaie;  aosg&aiaic&lo  cno^l©?1  (tsfliol^jlioo- 
ojg&l  -oiTaa®  !Dooq)(dqj(!>c9)Oo .  rormlc&otogggceffi  afgAcyg  ©O-^pcacuiol- 
aJocDS5SMajogjaffl=L.io^  sicEbog'lcojfflxijajc&o  (ffltsx&limaa  ooocSjfficioom)<a®(o- 
ojAa^cOs  £§<mTOloa<o<sao(rol<oaao§®®  Arofea^sai  juffaroocoaoce,  oosare 
ojioIaIo  (SajogD  afl^ucffla©^  jajOosaaaom  cnow<amcnh<&Ck3  mag. 
colaeu  ralitrvnofflisaifljl  jxi’laaa  a-ioaa2><0jaoa©a<e®o6n§  eajOQaTlffijyrtnc^ 
®n3-ajA&0o<ao^jyg<3Y5)  saisinrstoroAcSooca,  araa^©®®!®?)  ajs<2a®fiJra>g_j 
oJlga.cQ)aDajAt9Jffla£  ffilimaaoJsaifi/)  jxi°laai2cas  svanogjla/l^  a_iog<&> 
c9jdo©«!>o  esctnaao  amam}s)cB®om§  aj)aa®g.<n;Oo  btcoj&c&Oo  <ya-®-o 
cioeni  a ®aic8io siloes  ainraadc&eo.  ®3<8<yogB  erajPc&oacuraffloOofflO-aJO 
(8ir8(ml<a,o©6  oj^lcuamaiA  acnqojOc&o  oj|r>aaao§offl(a?  (ylfiajoffln&jyo- 
cojl.i/lgajslailnaoaa!  sxronitebO-a/lopjo  a.m<mo§  ^aaajooo  aflffloaea^o 
a<a§lfflo99osn§oAcaOo.  (sraitsnaAajlocai  cya_aA-oao6n§  a-flaafig<M)CiA 
wsoiAcaOo  axuffi£a>a§o08  ainalrraceso  carasmawM  a,edwo^.«m\<d  ®o juo- 
<eoOo  afl)gja®cLJB3o  aJln&ggwcri  ®saiA«a!0£o9osn|  juaoitnooaoaJg^Il 
n_ispa2)cusl  a-Qjcmog  ^(tnajocn  calsocKijaa  ari|a=aa§o0eoQ_is1<es 
<3?lffiffioroafy§®i:sl  <al  oafflE&afic^o  angofij^aAosnf  <sra®Acea  asoofL 
aacnco^o  ftggDcesggKg  airtwaA<aOo.  (OTi'o'lacmoaj  casrsoJ juararao  ojspcqj 
iBKsrolamaaf]02>  ailossflgaijo  cs<aaojfej0  cateo-msa-iogg  j^jowraociilcya- 
sw  colawo&  acroffll-oarociOTlaaoo?)  „o®o-oraa6n§  acfcogoacoeaarofflojuo 
isracii  A  a  Oo  tSjoijyrog-js'ltea  gaaooag^A  a-jcnooKSSiiau©!  aaoraocosmai 
aoffltw36Yi§jylgg.t0S  rajoao'^o  bvso.jA  iwcdj)  i^gggoaaJusffloOo  ffl0.7us)06rr§- 
g^lgg_o8a  aac9=<B;o  ee5sna>e8o  -ajonralces  cOjglg-jgfflOQJo  aoraaT^ 
(gi®ffl'1oQ)£05aojlfflJ  a<e3oaD(a3a*§la.f|ee®o®A<0«ffiaiffl"el(rr)  o  t&f caraerct- 

jya/1^  .aja-io&IcqJS®  cnlfficfflOcag-j sices  ac&aafifijo  a<&gl  (ulotwlgccyo 
aJ^l  o^-qjq^o  ooSOTtslcnaAc&Oo.  ®reffig-)0g»  o-jgl'H'ocalfflJ  aim 
ffiffias^la^o  oraojCo  aeaj^lo^aoai  juflQg)  qjiaajo  ^cmararrolcffloa -ruca> 
cu^ac&asnslronToaaiw  <e  a  a  nil  <o2  oi  a  a  cftcee  a  eft  «cfta§ci2ris©i®l«$  sraaiA- 
a^a>^o83gylg&a4<fe^  ^roaai  p^ggp 
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[Vol. 

«c®o3a_n<i$  s5<aJ§ls)d9®og^.ofus1cQ)ooQ)1  ajsnooflaooaej 

Bracra)g;js/l®os)cn  cuem»®«ai'o1  aosarooensg-ps®.  gpaas.g.poae&piS® 
®-eoiAc9b^cSa  oisntnlcQJcSjoajaJBlracwio  «*acrcj>  £§(©£40 

aJCDtaxBStaural  ajlgg.a>oA  cfe^oaJcoBjrlfli  asn§oao  q«n«i  caioaiaao  a^)§g® 
ffl^coofl«AajCTT)lcesoft^o(g?lfflfo  ^©©.ajt&s  aaisrWloar  ajaflA^o  juauo- 
<oiro1a»o«.n](m  s)ajg1®n»l(t8romin  aaionofflcid.taiOQjjuOfffKBO  aJc&ccDoao  o4£l<mo 
csDaoc&^o  tfesTscuioolTJ^j  csroaKWJioooo  a^asjjuci^o  jaianaflo^o 
<ns«JH»!ai(raoJ(o51cio06)ai  siitnaicao juT  J3jl©©ac38  nisfflfljoarojnjlflfl  omni 
svaaiicftOo  cya-@-oaosn§  aicrcn  moOo^ros^  cu®o-oaoan§  ©rlmae. 1 
ffl«s©og|q|5  aJlgsicfflaJ)  oooOoaisiSHos^o  ®r?  ©fieri  ail  otfe  cySeri-Oraosni 

ffl0a^j^c9>oai  oDQOoaisisKocs^o  ®a  ©fieri  ail  0  a  eri„rs©j..oaosn§  ag)gjo®l 
eaoocAoeri  eaoOoai©©ca)o  ffloeirflajo  ajg^flcnoicaOo.  g^sO  crrse^ 
ai©1<9.1o  (m®6m©ral«^  ojcragoajajcebfflo  <&1©oaffl©®rB) 

qjsa6)S)»  ©0 juQ<ftoo_JoejeKamaioi  ©cuffilcaf^ajocllcstmalai  cdo^cbDoJ 
QJejai§r'0a,0tft,s>oi§,1  ®©ai&  alas)*  jnaoea^ifts  J3najlmffioc03a/1^  affliftiag) 
©^©osnsoAc&Oo.  aasjei^nriloat  caHooaAOo  gpacufflgso  ©flcBaiagjA 
j2i&«mocn$mm  a^niaaPigBs^a  aflai©o  tfj<a>o§0©.e©©©o.ajo  a>al_aio 
ffi&^OjyocrjQ-isloBJIcnoroaics^o  mlraarogsti  aAoroo-an  mooQrofflflaoooooca 
ojsTffljlroDfflfijQQ^o  eriji<y-oao6n§  qjea^ces  ©Aogo©©©©©®  <do  .aioof)  era. 
os)Scqi  J2jl5)6)a  ttnlraiojo^fi  -aiafflrmocnmcrlffli  ®-aj(io©r®ajog£  <moai 
®a®ej^(®loo  ©_ai<8aa>o©©§  *A<«s1  ^©r&ioca  csflffloasa^o  cs.qjActo')®.. 
>a«n@.  Aocaa&ggr®  ©0 juoq^o  ©flroaio^A  a&oroo-ajocqo  ©roajro®! 
ajlut&offlroroflooosiaj  .or  ©©sns©.m  cralg)  c*ocey8aj&offla.a]o  a^)§©oj^, 
SgjooBQ-islcQilcToooaJ  oria.a.-oao0n§  ^(0104,09  <a,oaj£&ao  -afl«©a  ©fl®_ 
qjo^A  ^amroacrnmnlffli  ffl^ivTinfflajo^OToacr)  -ajocrue<icusca>ffl©©  Alao. 
a^0  ffl-aiAttBfluB^sng).  aeiCQ)oa(OY®n«a  juanomorooAn®)  aJloaj.*©^- 
©©sea  juloama^o  aoscnflaoiraamscai  xulaaacs^o  aia_®.oaosn§  .^flol 
aj©rtso<oaiA3&l©i  ffij3jA<a©lo@Qjo^  ffa©ai£©r)cn  e©©s  a©«cngj6rso- 
<DOTTofloros>fi3SQcy  \aZ\s)s>&QQj0  si  =9,sm<a©;yl© © gg.^© ©SCO)  joflffloa^o 

rolroaio^A.  jwainrooajajwilsA  ffljjjAoroaojogrooacw  srrjwKisIcBJo  ws.ajcri 
o-j@oj@A  Alooaqo  a.ajArrofta.en'logg.-  a®c8Ai5m.ajl©©acea  aani®1 
-ojajAooi  ®e®na,offleajgUl  cikctaIo  rtMBsrrrrorroloi  aicn.®j-9ao6n§ 
^.AiaaoaegiiaiAoo  msa\  Alcoac&o  ftrf(TOn®aa  eplalccwtoo 


»rao©<yl juao«j)0(Y><iQjg^ri  ajoa©5scsi>g;^<a«ooffl3- 
©s>s<fi>  -ai'lgjmffiooaloooesJ  ju6^>o«B<se  eiamosisuuwos*  aaiooios- 
(troflaftasog,  oosracscsso  e.(m\<£W0<B,<aQ0Oftgo  cojocoH  ©aoffl?<0®£>®6«arj- 
31«*  a-pflcs-OTOiajfflooofflS  jajsnsajuQffll^  aasffla.'g’fljflcio  ®caoffl©§©©<B> 

ails'!  .0^  tfc^fflWXBflcnOGla  OQ.®-30Odn\i  0JStfibO6)<Cffic8®0§<Bflffli  <0  0.al<fl> 
t>g®jyoa«!'o  fflajo'sjD  .ojflasng  ©ju-ali®  OBAOBOgailsI^  ■■tefroraanl. 
cnoQjo  si.ais83,o§  ®2so!4  ca=n<ooca£5o  cwsajoailsj  '  jiflajaioDg^A  cftlroofflo 
(DO.ju*fflo  ajucOjoaocnrooffli  ca.@-aosn§  qraiajas  (uflraojo^A 
jumrOTTOOoograific  asOsim^aflp  <sxuAam1ro«6sl^,  «fe®J0-aD6n§  a  cm®  ell 

crxuOQjjuooBcLj  sraojifec&Co  ©troMamo  jxflafflffl<e8®TOsrT| 
ojqgb  ffieffiroljuaiteiOfflcoa^o  g}„Mlaj)|  jiflaffla^s  saafi&or B  acnq&o 
©.ojogf \n.m«smsm\(d  ©^<sa>o©a§^©)eiooo  (aniooasebsis&osyo  ©®ni 
c&O-a/le^saro  ffliUgtoa^oeneo-isnajnmDfflei  ®  a  ©acrolein  <alffloaa>Oo 
ao^ejOoCb  «j>nOT.TJogAjua<i!K»oooagc0e  BraamDjsjajaarooansaafe  ao  %«* - 
gjIoAOfflo  acomcntuiBJoaJsftc&'OO®  a3sm1<aeeJ0fiJ0oaQJa^<i  (TOooooajffiil 
W0-&  ©  jaomajgsnr.gffiitai!  (macro  gjjl  ail  .cy  isrojuro^  oon_iaai  -aiocalaj 
(BraaiAt&oa  <e>jn|  ©_aj(sa,3§  cgmaioco  AlrooataOo  ©cn^cftle-jo  <doju 
&®o  ojUcft'omaaJqo  ©<a)^oa)fljyf  ■isa'l  saoaifRjflcn  alroaffiKb^oa® 

oa)DOjl©©oocyimo  ©a joogg.  <^ajo®>lroo  ©o-iocrrao  ojffla2ioaJ©oaio 

o®nid9>ojul  ffiioajAonilfflJ  ©-2^aj|gxa)oo-islcffloaa)o  Al<ooae9.0o  ®sajOjl| 
(oflsBoio^i  juarmocofflUBilffli  cs_qj ao^ofea-f  Oce,o®o  ao  St»a  ecus'! - 
cqjocq^o  siajuroffl)  cno.joaj  ■rujaaT'a^  (Bisoj .'  cSlOo  gpcDOcasas)  cnoaocuo 
msn|  n\(tsAlo8ajD@  ©)'®aio®i<fe  a<&o<oo-aio  ®aaj/!<sa s'lcfifloi 
ffl<£b06)nmcuflja=Lj''Bo  <0/)  ooaoo<s>§!  <sroorooajg^la!fi®.0£loo<fe*C>o.  a4©©.o 
aosnf  aassi^rol.io  ©(waJcftO-iifl  <wae^c&o  s-cucEbroo  c&mjlarflc&nfflfeffi  jyr 
.afolororasrircBroM  ©j3j<sa>o§  ^(oiajooo  ceOrooaaigJo  roso igijuw  n_D. 
crr?1§  ®1©©jiita3Qj<oi  ce3cm1«ne_a:i«®,(o©0afeq  ojs trio 

aijj4«d  ©-cli«d  out®  Qjslajnaoofflej  aaicfiio&wroM  ©raa/lrosni  a<aooa1 
juotcna-4  ®K>cu(5c6bOo  ^i&oorooraKnlffli  ©c&ajoooaaarglffli  awrrofflajo 
ailot&ocoo  ©juswiOg  qsnajocr?  AlrooaagJtes  cajoafl©©or-c(^gg.  cusmo 
©oi©©pjj.  ^ruoanlao  ©o_ioarao  ap-UBJOgsmoilofe  a  .ai  (fears 

.aflcro'l  ©  .ojfijgggoajs'lcffiocajo  si  ceTl o 0£E6bt3^1«^  &CDilor)l<3ooaj(afe  aocfl 

ao^'ofejylocaooo  ao ju  a  «K2>%  sooal^  ©<aog^.ous1<!0)0®J(i 
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[Voh 


g.ffiKD<oc4  eua^  s><y-oaosn§  ^(roe^cee  oojoajlnajjysfwo  <ftgj  gams  men 
c9j7(r^lgjpOc&0(Do  e> m eism»lQJ«B Anotmlcno a ai  ©xuasbog  ^(taaioco  (t>o.cu 
tfcfflo  AliaaesEai^ffloso®  a(J)e4«>ae8>«8©|^c86ag&  &1ciai''nn1cQ)0<2>  ^uajcnojl 

QjUcapgB'Bolo  a06)6>STSU  aj6)©5)9U<&g|o  -£Ua_J®TCS>1oj1|j  ffiO^S^g-pOAOiOo 

or>Sftmj57ai1<sao  ojs'IqqioqdA  a©i®<oaJO<&fflaJ6ns1<»igj.  ojerrogo  ©0.010- 
"cuIobooscqi  oa>sora7s)S)Sjj§  ni(yo-Odosn§  ffijoj- 

amd  <&7<oomo  msmcbo  a^irolcnggo  ®ag}oa<oi  (sasiai^rolcr)  .aftasiffi 
qj^aigso  oioicro-oaoeni  i ^rofflJces  (oflroaio^i  jiiatmroocojHggifls  aQ;^cro1- 
qj1_2^  .  (OOjuOcSO^<6S  juleji^ces  Af@®aj(tfl<i9>lo(m1orao«)ai  o-iaro&o 
cue©  a  (oo^lofflo  ^aiggo  ai<ra.oaosn§  ^®ajc08  ®1<roa.iogy<j!>  _oi®®rs)0- 
orj^c&sG^iiatsflgBg^rooKS?!  gDej<gjja«b  taflrooffi^o^s  a^AttrolrascSoIgg, 

BBna  sdsiajg’ia'lao  ffiaj®o£&a°  juooojAois«0j6)ob  ®g> twites  si  cal&o- 
®>o§  g2ajraraj<?>  ®a^ycr£<4gD«J0A  _a?laiajcpg^i2)  ©ju«ki>o©©§  ce>d>«a8s1 
<§®ejocio  c&ltooffis^o  ®l®a.ioH|rt?>  -aifl><ss»3ro<5K»7ffl&  ao^adjyHocQiO'oo 
cnsg^ojtroc&logao  ■mB^aadb  (BRsalcoiasisoj  tstroaJtoirooarao  ai©©«b  azal¬ 
ea '©so  o-jg»ai0<5  <aflffloa  sgroffla.i§g^  ^yaiggo  ®1®aio§j<?>  xamroiroonra- 
ok»M  a®cvkisii®ocnoaj<a>  t§®(tj2>  a^go^cEbOo  js1oWiffln3oaciJc8bOm1(g?«u^gfo 
a^s>s).aj  ®Bs1twaro1(D<)aj©©«a>tes  ©aogjanjsma^o  ©oo<0s>o  r&sflimnumialo 
ojs1<s8  ®3)©1c®8ftoaj  ®®Qjaro>o  ai©©<a>c8ao  ©aog^o  ojsnnajo  ajslrororo- 
gjloAoroo  ^“lajsingotojcftoanai  fflju«Mlffl3<ae)g». 

S2®<i>c9Q  a^o^t&Oo 
•®3)®0fflo  ASTgcUSl  (SV&ajlt®, 

(3re>jp<aoJ  ©aj®aoOo  ©o.oiDC4a©scffl  siwroooo  ©.aitsafcoroog 
(BreEPiAlcfflasmaJoa© jyraaoOo^ijaJoal  ffic&oailisS  a^©©ju  (srasTlcoi enrol ®o 
ajonc&oS®  cftfflsIcQjQsio  ffl.aji&torawilffli  cn©6>©&j  ^©©simi  ®®og-j  tfosl 
§2®'3-j  aomlajo  aflgltol^aono  ai©©*,^  si  ffic&oa/lejlfflJ  _af!a,(o®®1«i& 
o4)j,®1<s2),](Dlcee(mOT3<aj  ®3>®d<oo — jo. 

<eje)®jiiA(Qcno®jijcuoal  ®t&.oai1<B&  g®oj<otb;o  ai©©*^  t&ag-^- 
roaiora«fBua»1«&  raraaaoaj  crflaio  aorolo-io  oil §1©1  Pacino  cu©©*c8e  si 
OLg)£®7<nn©1098<rn®o<a>-'  (siestoooo _ 


S£>ga  £go4a-fleJ©(!JiK»  taj6r»«9s  <&6ng  aicu-oaosni  ®§is1aom>o; 
a<J)jf®1;u>gg.  •  -  .... 
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M.  Doc-  CCXV. 

atnlejcfto  %£j axo.-u <o1  VI 

I  O3'o-oa06rrg“ 

ffloeu  2  2 — 2  5 

joflsirao  19-oco-. 

-ajloaiooafl  i|g^«).aosn|  asajoaj  ojosmscroion-rro 
iBrsosspOTsiiSjOsnasBg'lOT  am. 

sxuraaoOo  ojjOEPo  aasajjOSPcmoM  toraojcojo  (BreOTralraocoJo 
ajo^iwsle^  6)40.0^0  j3oai.nti.oa3aT|  jajlirasriBocBjQ  jaai-  o.ojcrr> 
s«B3TOOo^c^o  ai®io®)1cajo  ®0a_niaJcMigi|D  eJlrml  rococo  goonoogoa? 
aooggD  tQjcrnlsocal  ®oo<oggD  (^BsQOOisoiomisSjQsmmYm  igd^o^oolcsl 
(gjOTjOiaoj®*  rnfajla^asroroM  asram^oo  (C^^s^ejoasnroo- 
arvutmlty  losiot;  ffiflmaisl  go'OJcmoitB&lsiwjso  asc/sl  01.04  ^ajEonfunogro- 
asmai  isrijpceaanooteol  a{|)^(TO®3a9cQfl(mororaa'lai)  crotnolaflcHDK^  roHro- 
aJooofraiaqfflgGg  frosTa/lsd  tfytim  cjgaflg.  aocB.208<oa2>  ^o^rroo  c0>(t»a\ 
cooroooaismaA  aJDalc® j.oaao  ^joitoo a®  ojsmooofsrri  raxmrooao  sim®. 

<Q)^-io?>  cnoioocoMrooso  sracurolassjo  slruaAmcri  AaoociJ  otarO- 
gliyos/luOjsmoeng  «m;y  s'lsnoimo  c&®tj  ooDDOoisroai  ajfflaslcfcjfflnb 
(D?l(risa  (giatwciflTOso  (Oo^cooai  co3(oo32i5mo2i  ajarngl^yoa’li&smosnf 
aagyslooioAtfeo  sggaflg  scmaoetoai  .gjtjjhaJ  roflateo  (c^lt&oci^o  s>ojoc»?>- 
c93ffl|rnaic83Ep1  mdmuxsixri  waaafflsucrao^s  nvsa^o  croeersflmoBo 
mwl^jjovfhwcvoCo  OTl®®eajmosaa  joicairaaltsi  rooa>ojafo<ooa»  a-isnso- 
<o oK»l<dicYDlcrroQ  osTlspteso  a:/:oo}T>aiogSce®<!ji  S)a.j<®aoOo  6mo§0io®m)ai0tft 
o®^moKS§n  setsonofflal  ®-dan<a.3!ooja3(ii!ffiLDo  .  oioamog  cnotoocoistDoJ 
crmo'aijmaso  ivsflc&rosmo  tuml&isl  goaosjooi  <g>g$o&  cus.es 
aajy&lcaiofflxns  ojlgltoi  fflojocall  n_io<sfecfD(mlooo<^  aojysloaoA 
c9So  nnlitBaffioolaaoJoi  aisplioM  mfflAroailao&g*®  «oj(@<i 
aoiaiDCQ/ooai  ®?iogjgjai  rai'ctoo  ffajy&l  ®aja.'0(%a>ai  Brcgjjgjaao  Afflano- 
assmc ee  aoasnaiai  roo&rrao  (C/c£l s on® o a  .essences  ffiragsjag-jai  c&o note 
<Oon§am  ®eosl<ijsgso  ^crre  (jQDa'ownaia.iAoA^o  «iBSisy0  ^cesofflJaJggga 
aiocOjOCHiDffio  aoqo  alagrtrnaDao^aa  sSoosora^o^s  c&gpjy  . 

jofloawcafl  ^g-|ffmosttgraa7  ©DSSjoiJsPaJdejocioBjaj.^'l^wp 
fiWjflsoafliEBcmOo  (3fl®®saj®3<Dos> -ajauffialoa)  {(^ajramroo®son'vcij«&fl 
aioai  ffloafeiosn'uaaKazi  Aajac/mj-oag-jmffloOo  s»ramoragTac&SfflKifla4 
o^.enssaannli^cnlcnsa.  tta'jy^UBOorwo -  ad-oca-,  fi£j<oa .  .<afls>«98*  850604® 
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aioggc9®<o?>  5>a-sffl3ffloOo  fflc&DgofflffiraflfflScnlafno  cnogcrflsmil  si ouo 0jg(Q=joci.nO 
<&i0a9i<»;0!0&  ggg^OCsDOCQn(!)lo9Scn)  (5)1  <03  ®15  0-1  (TOO  ID  o 

s)-qj  cfflOTglto  (Bc0j(D3a<^i2*a(°o®  qj srB oto <miilB?>cn)crrao  cngjcr>30o63<aioso§ 
s)aj(03aoOo  ^’la.iusfficiooeog-jffiaoOo  ®c&3s©ownffl&  ojsIcs^o  ojsIqcq). 
ooojo  cpajQDl^  ®rs>oocQ;o  ssssaflffi  carrol  ^'l^Aiwsmr-ojmroi'lffli 
orwojfil  ca,osnfl«90QDjoQj^  Gaojc&o)  asaJoOoaiosmal  .ojlnaiooofl  ^g~j 
© ce, o sn? «s g.1  raos^(iJo1ajoaicY;6)(Siffluogi(J-ai6rej^rw  oca>(waaiab>. 

now  ^&<Baj6ineoffl<orafl<Beic98  sai<yil<f)€  ^"Isn-.^cojocalffiTtO^fflAoeni  a®g» 
igjtftOffloaoJo^aicrrao  oil  juo.-ol^j  oolcaicoTlSieosniorrxoJIcK)  (gd&o^oolffli 
(gjOTjOje.TLJigj &  rnf  oil najfflSfjraflffli  asimrojyoo  ^^ffi^cgoaomoocinjra-n 
jylastio<B<®l©ojs>l  02 (tBono© gOfflcsisojo  ovedoTIdi  Qam  c$§af)®&  eo«ao. 
soaJ  <g>^<no  <a©ai  oooaooBsma®  aj©<a)c®j;ocroo  aarmcs.cy'Dl 
woaowear.cno  otkqoTI  ©(Osmor.g^A  <8c/30oJlcrod>  BfiS'ijfljyiiSo  <g)jjb<?> 
ecQ)oa>;ffi®otai(!J?i  98a_i&cr^eM}lg-|  a^asicn  rncn^tolcojo  {to)(03ooooJ3 
soaioccgggoia ,«&  sbojoct^  ■flail  g_j  asityimiyoq  aocn^Tfleqjo  mscnaBKryasjo- 
<3*loaiai mj(E3  ^(toejooai  t8Kj^®<a>0o  cro-ocra-  e&oeJggg  srac&jEffl  «al®«raoj1- 
0)Oisrr)  a6mjD@tmi»lato  sldiooi  aococuraocaxtso  elajoctiocuo^ofra 
arUKcnl^yai  (ooacv&o  sagas'!  saja^od)  ^^aifflojejoci^coaoo  6)<&3§o<oo 
frod>(^ocD)«8i0^jo  ©'ll©  eg  <&  gag  s>-ajfflnSca)<&(00i2ari  (Sjiictoooo  ffliag-jitnfloi. 
<B<6®o§1(aJ  acmoo  ®es1©S2l  gog-iai  cu'calo®  _i®cr&  ooaa^®1c2Jo  aiaflno) 
aaaej^gm)  <s>«r)«ee  tfeaoocwijoffl'l  ao<B©aicrao'  sag^sl  t&erflcss  fli©(m 
ooooqiao  ffljiiOtSssailotxaio  sisig^sl  cscua^offijo  e> juoSijab as, ogled 

sijs1s!@3lffio(i>^  oselffiOf^orooao©  ^•tnaiocaj  sc/aoftio  a®^oc/3<rvioaii2ao<03o 
ffloqo  ag)^osnj©o  aooSc9>030i^<seAgKm^s1  ©©erra  ajl.uoffll^roTisxriio 
(SCOoaio  aoK!)lfflo(tr)l©cooOo  reni®®0miTOOfflo6).aj<^<a3&,lia>  fn'la-KTCcnDS 

-  otruajsioulaaio^aoroiroosifmiaiizffi  <&Qi3C®ajfflfflg^<®ooOo8Q<sarnffial©a»- 
SfflraTIcA  ajefigomsjrolaajcos  Bpoa.<3.ioffl06n|  jOilocuoflaD  (gg-joj-^ioDffii 
ailsjrno  g2a(5OQ3J0ajDffllcfi®OfD  ffic8b©S3a]amroOQ2J  aJSrgOfflOTTOltB&loW} 
6QjeJil<aa  <a1i3)®(V)®(»ocan®1c9affl<fto6n|  stoxojgB  raSWcroggojaio  ®oaai«&- 
®ooo)  i^onooo^o  ajfflneoomk&ciolaao  aa&^ocraoocno  ooscnaa<fl.oa&(CTrc.BQ 
ffleug^o  ^(yOjfS-oocmBaaio  acroQjusaud)aa(Yi!o  aoj-ooa-^s  jjoa.cn.-3 
aoso|  i&cnilaonroo  jao.oao-  ©Jcn.<n.-o<2>gD  mouol©!!  accgafiiasnslfo?! 
ajlcrracr  qjcnilpag,  aiaijlg  elaioai  aocuaKoocflim  a®g]o®cu©<ot^o 
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U.) 

cSjOsrnl;^  (Bsniocosityf  gg s)cSi<3!!uo  ®32m1arf)sogjcai0«3o  ^oDOof§oaJ6nso- 
fflttnrolffiioolcTOci  a.cn— oaosn§  <%®(S?>ceffl  sjog^oauconoo  cnsansaJitTlAccJo 
Qj3jt^lffl0,eecno@o  <8c&ffiacu<&2m.'oooG)  ^acKaj^Drorawflsej^ss  sogjifo 
scjsultes  caailsmRj)  «»lcinD'l§le;ioffi'ra5^ao,a,©cftosin|  accsojAffiaiflralcrilcnao 
cuom'l|§a  ancrn'lsjosya.cimo  ooscnaturaaD  ^oscuosjej  roofflOjAamfflo® 
^cmoosgo  njsrao®  ratal  saw®  rostan  g»«g-joOo  ®oaaj@oo®Kslaa  juloaioeifl 
i^g-^ai^  msraro'la.aosnsTOo^cranaicnBo  .->4)gj0(?aj(rao^sl  crflosucon^ 
ojIoj s-Q ctmril oa  ©cud^  ^©onofflsnacQ)S(W»l(aJcr>lcTOo  a©  ®n©ajso®o- 
S040  nfi)s.<o®'W3o:wmotB>@l)  (StacBg-jsCo^sl  a@a  cru(§©'l&\aj<i>65<&«fl6)s 
o.®y@o  (OTiQ^I  ®ro6rocio^(i>  mo^rolg-joglaai  a^ggso  assjoacruo- 
ctsnrao  a$)gjo®a-iffio^jSl  ssranara  cnoq  ag)£gigo 

^Aonml^o  a^ra-Tlg^  stc&osnfajaTB  aJosral^oaAosinf 

a$)^p<BaJ(®o  (SoJOQffl  &S6)CO  <m  ci^ggS  OOD&Jo  aDo&lejlnaM  aJ&wfafl 

a&g-jsl  aocroo  e>. 000-  on^fiawsng-ruocnflg^  c^ae^o oral <00  6)a>®a6n5fflsns1- 
®aj<02  (ffltsCfflceocqjo  aJlorr?1§  <SE<yRl  aOCWo  «o®J-OC0-  g(®0S^CTT)0Oo 
a^smjoaoajo  ja@-o as-  ©1©csajo6rog©aRooOo  nru3joo;o  ffl&icfflogces 
a®faJ6mo4o  aajooo1ao<ee  'Sras'G&iajwnajo  Q_iDaaoa1'Sftjoaasm<fi®  cinoej 

□-isma^o  ®®OQjeiojOiru!  aOostg-jg  (si^AOoceffl  »3«®o  a-iana^o  oj1®o 
rrocyosrolcojo  nc&o^g-Jl-a^  aajof^oe-jtajoacyo  o-jsrnjaooo  ®asla>>iQ3>a;o 
ooscna.  a&Bnaio  siisatfle^o  ®1®oooOo  «jiT©®aoj(®offlo  sjjiumsB&'lcsa 
tajgjog^oi  cfblspstyijgA  ^^riftraa^joeiraomaiiiaaraoiM  ^rmooia^o  cljsp&o- 
©rarofltsaioM  -aflonjooofl  Qa-pstai-g^  <oo»)i3o©o  aosraralcesaticailoa  c^jgVi- 
aocofl  rroi2ffifflTl:^(lffl'lc6amoI!Y;)c6)Offlo  aoosafflnftfflaTsflsjicnlcrrcio  afftPcgfloaflssa 
aflornls;  aagjslaocruo  ^a-ocra-oja'li&cooai  «ra ig-jc&orao 
rf£ls’<B;y(gjU>  (ozjlojlraauoejaoaojdz^ata)  saru^oracarotlffliarjlcnao  aagjsl 
ajmo  jjoi-ooa-  oogjor>oOoa<3.-06n|  (alffiaratlaJo&gB©  a^^onomgl  auffl. 
aoOo  (C^laj®2imo@ajy.fflao0o<ee  srgtcocqjo  Aosmlceea^o 

Offiai^  -aj)ocuo<t3fl  iig-jncaoaTi  asaioOo  ojo^cnotaflaa  (Bag-]s1aj<&1e8 
«a_i©iaoOa  (Oa^ajrorarnoeatyOTaoOoce®  a-ts'lcs^o  ajsla^jooojo  ool^jarO- 
ce@flno®la3o^s  srarrassawiO®  asc/slff)e&og^.ai3ai  aooggs  aud^s®  akbcd 
cnaaotamjcii  o_i<offllc/a jraai  sraoraWno  slajo<a>foai  cfeao®«i  4oc^o 
rtslafaoit/aS’lc&odUo  fflajoctiAg^aiE&iPl  asreoaccJiSDa &  (sraciffl©aucYao^s  ^§- 
«9ao«»laW©!TO  (tfinra^aiailfflioalTOo  se£*T  «nl<ffi<$aiflaio  aaDwrol^j 
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§D5rr>OTB<s©o§o  fen aol ■tjnr> col ^ aa>  csai0s1j2.j  a^^offlnJdBo  israoo 

ajosa^osjucffl  aJ1g]0<ae>  oalaajnJ  ojospIstoos  cioooacfflsmai  OTs&roaaogjS 
(saijy slaosas  <w3S)tP  goosffsl  g^lcei'Dsmo  a-igg^cfflosl  @3®c/a_iffla4  <g>g^ai 
*o  ojlrauaaSIcftocLKaJ  ar/lenfl©?  aaAcmajl&nJosag)  <8u-Ji©i>  fficmwayixai 
(giB^sijyoi  m?lcrmo  sajysl  aainjoc^coai  «i,acg.\sg.jnao  ift^ismcocsmcaa 
aoa®aio?>  ©oaorao  (M^esnxuo-'o.aosmtoa  isieeg^ai  cOjoanoojOjS  s)..ojqa^- 
ocflcrcAgEg  fflcusg'ldwnsoiDggotac^si^afro  m^jaoocJo  siojcJjirncnjfl 
a>oai®i  cuoroltaoosj  oil^a/l^n  a(g)<8<90(srB} snap 

juoral  colOocesacrosgi®  Araai  oooBoaasmoi  qj;oc?Ic®  jroaJ  a-ojcrro 
eracoAetjo  raflro on 0O0  (trTIdS  gysoj®o©o6)-ajcs2r  fito  ©S^g^  •flbWsg.jiggi) 
^jlajlfflSQiaairooaaj&affi'DOco/  roflcmajs')  jojloaiocofl  cgg-jataoeng  asaioOo 

aJost^TOiiflaa  siij)®6i®^8  ascalacQhmoraaacnaoB.nJOQ'l.ry  n_f|oi  gJ[a<&o 

cul&emono^  <seocfl6>c&«f)(0?)  caai rags®  cgjgwai  <£>{$«  on  «®nra- 

®6ro)oea^jS  aajoc&sicacrta  a  .aio&fl^  aj!«&gj(0<o>o  ®ag-(s1caio(?>  rtncogs 
oJtsisgcfla^o  j^ool  aJsl6YtnrooQisono<as51  «nl(tBfljs1ii0oaioaooQ  aero  ma 
ci\£«fl-3jj  a^crflara  airnrH^  a(j)&j3®o-i<tBo^s)S  (^aanosaroftnae&o- 
smgeg  ^§«jo  ®\arfi®aT)  <mksjqjcml«ai  a.njcrra  ooscss  anoa'fi  aaozl 
ao§afi&io<«>  a^gJoscucBo  asicOo  acrra  crjaaj^rol^j  ag)$a:flcrrao  ajcrrilay 
fflBC/alcuOTo  sranBsesraisiJo  fflc&osnsrmg.'l'si  a/lraijyat&o  ft^ejoauiiffio^sl 
(c^^ajasmjoajwrolffli  tama^of)  acu<Diffloagc!^o  armo^gn  mo&ios^o 
igjcroDso^o  aioasBl  aaJ@a1<fl«nsoffig©orf3j<!ii  ojucrra  onlOon^scs^o  suumi 
aJl^g-jota.o  an-jd^cnaul  c&o.uai  aiasliwo^  ajc9ijys1s><a> 

aigift^jfruosocajtgajca,  sraa&Mn  fflc9,osn|aiar5  sscal  oao-iogg® 

^>^0©  qcDjIai  tu§<0)jytroo8ffllg  wecra®«sta^o  aiororsl©^©!)^  o_f)<sL 
g-jotfto  fmao^oJ^-sra)  ^gaJI^  eisassBoi  <gj$|CK>  ajgc&jya-uoso  92§ 
iftcs^o  ACBOJ  onooocfflomai  aj<oalc/3ji<ocra  aiSo&Q-jroosizflgc&c^o  ^oj- 
m>s>.d  ajroffloooeoi  teamen  aig&iynvoatzls&cqo 
roafflOQGJsmora  aigca^-jcruoso  gDgc&a^a  (svaKmjjlosjo  8laioca>rocr&  casaorocti 
ajtn>l§1gjo3>nta,co)o(!5?i  ffiagjs/WoAc&o  ^roai  cwoooBsmai  cu©ialc®j©a& 
«>?lateo  ai§c9Jig_jo,voQafflOo<a®Q^o  ®a<troflcQi«o  (o^lcoroai  roo<oo<msmaJ 
aicrrngn^O'/lAajJOB?)  sa^yslmai  <fco  Qgaflg  soaaosfoi  g,$ja irolcife® 
a)-§'c9l'Syfryos<>  a®0o6)ce®(syo  £2^&3cj2»o  fflajoa&tebg^ai^sO  firao&imsuai 
@@ste«B#)cw  .  aig.a.^woaalg&c^o  •  caloaurao.  (C^lAadmajb  a&s® 
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<i{gOo=<>©  ®ojsn§J®lfYs  cofloajai  aiosflaaaosp  oDOoooaismcri  cteKbrorvs  ajg* 
iji-jrrooaalgt&QQjo  (oa^Wroamo  ojaalcaos'l  ^$c«j<oa4  aicnolg'l. 

gja£plc9)Q3JO03  aagjs'lanoicaio  fflflosaascrflc&oajoi  ajs^ajIksJ  ©©Aiaia/lgo- 
tfljgfis  Saj(Q(J  ffl-T-iejoc^jCoai  «5og}©jyai  rail  ate  o  ©o_)Cjyc6?)j£onisfl(8<r2io§ 
ajg*ig_)<n>oeffiaOo<e©cajo  eagjsl  fflajaioa^acoiBraogjfflgjno  cugcSj^Tuoao 
ffi.§eSjj£^o  (flj'Dom^fflirocee  ffloauiaiaA  <00000  ajgAggtruoaalgcajcsijo  (t/a?) 
o_ien§0(Dtftiomi8e  (sraogjsig.pi  ,*00100  ajTslQ-jrruoaongt&cnjo  ©jd<w 
culoJgJOAo  ODOfigD  t&CmloOOdl  OKDiOgES  _nfloaJ0CE)1  ^g-^fflcftasnf. 

[ajslcmoxno  aJIg'Vlaaara — Ed.] 

M.  Doc.  CCXVI. 

©OQ-rcuro)  crxon&  XLII.  1 04S.oaosn§a 

©ofii  aoauA  46-49,  ggejoo  16-ocao-. 

©c&sbbo  crooootow)1aa  c^^crwgg.'lainiEflteeosaJoOo 
aisoJgjjiil  oflmaoiaDCLio  cdsod  qj©©*. 

^o®j<y-0fli06n5  (tnlra&ffliciruaio  ffii'lAa.seosl  a*ol 

®1kb  aoJoruaio  ggSOTyl  ooscrra  o_i©!o<sajo0o  aiafloairooaj-'oocri 
©c8.«BBOfnoono(5ro)7oooo»1|  o^cnoa&lcaroleoiJo  s^josuo  (gfltaaml so*  gas 
a^jcnogglofos^jaiooraga  raosnaacrafloarsOo  tojoorl'&^coiocolg 
*Epl©o-7t  atoitYOcuo  ooscmlralcsecrn  ai**e  a^drilas  a-islctrmfflo, 

©ajraaoOo  qjWoepo...,..©?  ^ga/lfics^o  sracwsflcaocojo  aiorol®- 
ot®I<s2>  ©cOjOgjo  <po&Jcy-oao6Y^  @ajoaooojo  .^an-ooa-  ^<woB  sogdgjjiil 
ro>l<ras<tj&nroajo  «j>l£>6)<fl®os1  <8*d]  (tfflro  ao^croaio  ggsasal  ooscra  qjo'1 
c&cBJo  ®O)Q0)gi  *£pli>«rr®  asffiop  «i9>'ffl1gyteo  rolitscnaOo  ca-fta  m>asmovo 
so  juconOT)03£]ca)  (O5)°la-i0?jyco0o_iraiocro  awiajlsaioej  oooajAiazi  *,0.1. 
a jutaonjyraaoCo  g}<roa3o<TBSl©<as«sK!>r)cr?>  ajsnsoo<mofli$  crflateo  *(oi- 
fi*6m3oa^oao«ra1rnoc&lg  croocnajo  asO-o^  ao<b*?fO 

ajf«®](0(ofla-ifflW)ltt3  ofloloco)  a^croKaa  (wy))  sol* 

miaio  ©cftosl  ffi*cjcno®lat>  «noaro  t&oi  g-jl^  cdI^toIsoocqjo 

© juajilarTl©!©^  *oiiOTincft.aofn)o  j>-ooo-  ©ojaojcenoi  ©*aj©©aaTgl(oJ 
ai^ffl*aiiiffl0isriso<o30'ag)gjo  <oo^wsi3&lfiio&ga.  ffl,s,0{Doa3o<aofti2nio(t8o: 
^sl  aoraorra  01040) o'ooSlggg,  aim  ^s1<a«o^  tsoismaasorra  ool^cffll^jlol.ee-' 
cpomoc^o  (8»®]©ai'o9a  AoJyl^o  &s1  a(|)?oPaa.«r>©a>crra-°  i©as)<»>aw1(o„ 
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(Birolci  a®^®lajcrr>lffllc9S(rn  q-Ooaoso^o  ©roamm  &«ia\)aJo  gssasBl 
rostra  romano  cTOjOrolcfflloJ  ffo-iOcfcOToroflaa'ces  sas'l'sHsiPJiT®  airoOcaflajo 
mcaaiAsraaTsM  roflcrao  ag)f®floJorDlra'1ceecrD@s)ia.o6n|  ffajocaosirotMOio'!- 
csecrogg  jxirolcaigjocrosgjo  .toacci'o®?)  goraflai  figaiajlB?]  seimjaia  gassne) 
rostra  aiionai  ®1raacr)^1ffl(ii<08  ag^rmainojo  anej) o_fl ^ _p ecu o  q.iodob?i 
msggDcuoaasa.  c&orolawa&o  a^sirmfitblnjo  aflroiffiwnffli  cosarflgasrao 

n^jerra  eftsmesa  ffi^DOimcrjffljxicaJl^roioJcOiitsmo  ®i?o06)Q®on)S)i»cnao  sicOiOgoroo 
(Toqojc aOcaotilcaJo  juoaoooa»(i  cr^jyaroacaiaroof  i&©ig.]crn»:y^<(Cffln't- 
ecigrio  rruQQjomH  «ejO(o"ca)o9«)OOfflo  (saaeifg®  oJIasas^o  rrocnfloffifl 
sra^jcwo  ^s"l  axoflaiAgEB  cucra  odd  ailai.oo  <8tx»a<flj<moik!jo  iSiaolcoTl^ji 
cfiaW'Isiej  casrocMcaCo  aacec^o  n$)gg_p.g^  ffl-aiorocn  a-ojazp-gjtffiOtgi 
o_iai  ®ia5iii§c&gn&i°  aflJnrooJSJwTlaa  oflffiairO/qaJosriD  irnl(tBaiOfiio$t,uam 
aianoao  a$)§oo  &«d  aval  carol  ra  an-iocrrao  <&s«ni©l<s&  c&ioigLjlgjj  ^ocra'lcee 

(B)'l(ffiajoejo£p“i2ffi  (ftsploror^  rail(ffiffl®laica@ffi  r^D^^SSTI  a<uocr»o<o>g(3iB$lfli 

taosmlcso  gogcaesjo  <afl<®c8ai§«8a  «&1sps>«0©  arcs  cal  oi  erf)  era  o  rofl&g-joenf) 
roosp^tsol^  ^^rmggOoeacimraflo'a  sxuroffloOo  acacgorofijrols^  crflcrao 
c&roJg-p^  (Bvl®a®1aica>^ffi  a^)^orDgg,1  caTlspa<eo  jaj^aiaO^jro  <»]©?>  gugl- 
rolcssono  (watse^'lcra  aflspas  Molrnlcra  e&o  raftiixycajOa  &<oea^o 
jifloajTil^fflOQn^^slajlofflfincflaaiamaom/l  ^‘fomaa'l  ajslsratmosjo  cns. 
oafl&jo  casOrtRlo^cfesOaOTj  roaafl&srolcrao  ®Qj<®ao©s  Knl<oj«aia§«88 
o^’orarolaa  ®ajg.1cm)<3i!i  ^  f  era  figO-ey®)®  trio  ajuaaio  aojoloamacnjal 
fflcfe06n|tucra  aj/y  ao«m0^o<Dm|o  ffiroajc&rolg sojo^o  caiaigjl^  a®  §  jagg 
uoruaH^  ffimcuorogig)  (Softool isesd  ©jutra  ate^cmlocfcorolc^ooruciorno 
«aJ3ool6)<3Gra<fl®06rt§  aJSS.'lfi^co^  sEgail^  «qj§  skssI  <to'1id1®cq> 
jess-acq^o  ®3>oo§0oro  ^Cfifficuofflej  caaigjl^j  ®1(tSiaronfljcaiggB  OL^yofioas'l 
aa^OiatasaoitBcea  ca^n-iraaigcqo  si^jogoo^o  ®<8>o§ggg  ajroilcqaajosje) 
c%o  msem®)  aroiitaroO  &saioj|o  fflosnfl^oKnwgfflOca  atwafl^j 

«Ooo|o-\)q(mo)1ffl<ees)D  a^^cnogsl^  <roW)®mi  a®$(raf&n<»Vl.fl8om- 
(tnocs^o  cti(roaJ-oaosrr|(ma(^ijyjijl  ®l(®a<olcv\)Qj(®f®lnz!  raOrocysnijaiaT/o®® 
^ciq_.  eOaioroocn®®  aroJcruaio  rosrorof)  (aOitsajspaj  caspOswitg 
rosicm  a^apgg.'l  c&otw’l^caOo  caspl^lrolceacnoajnoiftoroaio  ai®cu-aosn| 
nno-iafernlaoiruo  cnoaioo  TOliffia^cnJoiismlaa  roflroscyspaj  aj(tflc9,<B)0fli 
(ofltasaigcea  ®aj®aoOo®ca>ogoro<®®l($  roflcrrao  (wlroaoo^sicaoef^  epos-a 
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-aiaamla?  -^>tfcrr)ga1<rncns  aas»®J®a>'if)®gg®  cooof)  ©sajlsis  aig^gjl- 
ocruoRDcijo  5i*oai|«) _ajma  si<a,;)§ggs  mcnfl  cfealsjojra'l.ajOBJo 
c&Oo  siQ<es>csjo  Affl^g-jl^OTacriD  rail©!©®)  mosA-rLioeitoloi 

rolcrrao  ffl®{l«j2«ea  sjaiglaaTIo?  gifs')  aJloroitfcSilsrnaoTinip  aJsl6KJK»as)o 
(SAOajiDrorBnaaio  msm  siajaWlffli  ag^onfifialrnlarra  ojsI- 

swkdoso  (Tcaoa^fflais^.asdai^  mlosEtSTjaasga  cfcOrafli.gjoebOo  <afpby 
ffiitnaicSjol  asajo^o  ffl06mU<D<3roi^o  a-iTiS srat&siaj  aoolanflcra  ®1<ns 
sojg<63  ag^amaal^  <B>'®aJO,B.^(B*Dtania®raS  o^ucrra  s^OToiloAOrolcffld 
si^ucg^o  <sn_iooo1ataiac9oosn|  ajgaTimocnjo  ©gai'l.aj  raflffllsicffi  ajsa<a® 
cnsai!0<seo  a®?onoa&'  « ajraaooa  srac&sa®  a^origa.'l.cyconsicAo' 
a.ajoaio  fflaj&loaM  .^sl  siAagorocoroM  a45)?ama^.<a>cQJo  ajarroo  (oflajrrod 
fflrtjooglaa  a4)fcrng&l<flo®aj6n§ajrolciTO  si  gorormitsalsi^stiJKnlaJ  usreo- 
(ocoiroloi  oolmso"  ^aia.iuasifii  aoos<a..njosican«si  a^S’crogjal  gotficsssicm.. 
sgnro  aj5iaus)ca,a.ric!2)g®  cnoail  -  ajgAajlocYVKxoio  6)«joen|s>jiicrra 

QcSbOgg®  onaul  OLkDlo&QBJo  (Ss^ajraojgajo  5>_alO§«lJO  6)<&0§.8© 

ffiaisogajofloB  si-aiog  «Tn^s)®caofflt9j06n|(!BS)iTn  «<aogo3scsyo  .ajoraio 
fflT_i3.T30.T(f)0T3  ojIjudd!^  &^joj  o1.\i§0  <Bc&occgffio<&®J  dolmao  ®sum 

a£)§(®®fflcfc3g!^CTO®)ci'a  Ajgja-lfflSaJgo  SOTO!*  .6©  00(03(0)  6)073  a4]§«fl€C0io 
AoiofliJ^jcejOo'  6ita®to^o  cfcoigjp.^  oo3Sce>_aioajj2/l«A  aj-aj 
®ieai1«srolarrao  fflfflilaitfbjsi®  tuloea^sl  a  nortruMilsmaio©!  ajalffloitnosio 
Staoa^'ociTolsiaio  aos<8e  sioialajlraJ  coWo  tOsORslii^cft^o  oosiorofi 
©(xjt/laiiitjiatructi  s)=a>06Y7§aiarffi  cu^y  (SraiaJArolasaiogJo  ao5rol<a®OTi3)So 
cs^gjlsi^g®  6)aj(tB(aoal5)S  (oriiOJi^  oiajlioi  sroc&sje.r  a  ool  nolens 
afruoj)^  evtsooglao  jaia&toiliixotffi.sssio  ^^mfiaaTl^  snsoasl  <sre®sfl 

©ilolsiOT  a®y,ODgal^po'o3aoo)(oiocQjb  . .-.-oao6n§ 

ez<®d>  «a6nftci)35't  ajsnsoroasioi'ltfjJ  aolcrrao  g2gjospl°Eb6),a,osn§  sxijsnJ 
ai’/l  nj6tieoffl«!iof)0&  boliTWo  (ooj^loQo-jaoo  si-niocTh®  aJfflWcqjo  srag) 
(5<0)0^  oiaj®-(2iosrv|a3s)roc£!jo  (oios^gj^ulo^o  sisiajffiioo'le^o  (osn§  -  ©yira 
aoinviajcDialsioio  (oiltKaaiSceaa  .sr^ooglorao  AoJjyl^  4®^ orriggl  arofl- 
ejoag®  tOtoa’io^j-ACo  msgsifegio  -  siajsniojsp)  ai6J7S0(05nS)kJ?> 

<3K2>rog)6)«0bOsn§  2.sojo®&o§^s1  siojalwltai  a^^omg^crnroiibo  Waslgio- 
w\£>woid  S)aj!0MS3S)£  cuslsrsreosioo  .2 T «o \af g.  .T2fl«£  a® f cn;^f.«n- 
(olceasia'nsgx®  6iiaa^aj.^p')s)8^o®jiJc2dc!  5iaja1c2n®J  a®fama^T<seoTp;'  ' 
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raTlffiaJtes  .  eveoacuosnciio  ©<&3§®ro  ©aialcoflcA 

a^crojjgil^  acSiaOTloAO-olcaio  sajsool  <ku§c&3  a-isalaieaij 

<D)1ffl$Qj§  sKosI  ®s©)g3  toteffiitnlai&fm  n^froafil^oilaciio  <s-ain3io 
ajaal^o®1®?1  asono^o  cscvfc<saao©a)  ®e>©g©  x^cromD^' 

ffllt0atnofl'ioc2;.o  ®agj)®aJ3©ai  ®sxm  ®Rsoo^'nao  .o.'H^.oftAraradSo©© 
o4)^,cyr,ga'1^3  israoss'l  ®a©&l  ®l,tfl©ca>  o-vj ona o'  1  <«,a cro  ailo^a. 
©O4o  dVSTlf  ’  ®0>  CLI*  <B>sn)MJhOo  ft  <00^0  A(J)§£.fl.^  «>A.og5o«m»1(sJ 
ooa.o«^ajjjona  afl.uoasBOo  a«403%o  ronroffimj^olm^rorioiaio  os  xu  olio 
aoJnuaJOTKBlffloiio  ®esTmrafl©6Tse0oifl«  (oojyWuo©*)  ©.cuoc^cno 
acSsOfflOjuo=9oaJ aDOOTgisl  gogjo©©')  coosjcffiaorrao  mscrn)gl©gjcnD  tAsfn^ 
*^0240  onqo  c&Dsnsatgja^crra  ajmlt&bio  aas&gjfloi&oroo  crilxyean^p®'}. 
<eacra  ajejrtnoa2fl|jgg.  _g<0«  ajjjycrog&smfflacrra  aAoiiaamensod^ 

ttaaoj^aHiSsK^o  sraraKir&mJun.gjj  ©©Acofl  ®«a>o§<oec^o  a jaaalitnl.ol^siaY) 
aarfl<m)<33  gjm)  a^y’oiogg.a©®  92®]ceacrogD  ©|o  -ajrcflcaiocanssa  rogiogH 
cSjcqjo tai  amlejcO^gaB)  &«$m)cyraf®lo»  CY)SffltOsisrY|o  ADaloQ'sBiaOocea  ng^g) 
ailocftofflo  (T) s oral jy one gg,«5ro era  ©Qj<o1ca>  ^©m3©fi1©ec,s<trrol©Aia4;Q 
o.g)§©ffiQ»’j19)OTn)'lfftQ4o  oom^ffllg.pg'ap'c^o  msolcojljy 
o^^josa-imo  ©mcna  aara'HodSJooa  a©  a.flotO,!)  so  «K2>cbaio ■a/l.g.j 

cr;1_^'»1<9i56tr)6)2!cnao  c&dg-jeo  aicrra  ®a<inlaiafflg^o  cruqaiOitnlt&Dffl^- 
«0ooo®  ^©aiocQ)  a®rol(S'aio<3jorvj)aao©  CMjflpji&gr®  ojerrs  a0§© 
ffiQ2)Oc0j(TOsnKb0^  raaolcan^offlo  ®5)  aiAtes  (DOSc&^aQj<flo<&ggg  <motao 
&s1  ffifflora  SKsaaio^^rol^  &<!&cn>aj(wro1©aio  rassTeojacfflfflaraOocoa 
®Tffiamg^s)caosn§^s1  aagp©®  aaggaifflfflcqo  aoscrnlgls^cra  <ftsm<98 
<a.aoe;o  aoqo  taoarracr®  o^eaTiajo  o^)^o  crac&jsraa'laaj^o  (waoflajran 
(B)o<Bn.t)1<0gnm  ©Acuimasrsooi  otf^caljyls'l.eairn  j8Js'l«w>oj£<flffl  a0^<rn. 

S£.sm®fficna  waffliUt&aWcs^o  aacam<a)jQ  ©©*  ©< ao§<oocqo 

oju»1(B)l©1<eacrr<  cnuflffil.aa  n^^cnogaa©®  @2®~i<s«anng}  tjojofflotmo^o 
gaajrasxr)  atseoo^o  nj.irr)l.o1<8«©c9)Ci«r^  sotoIob  (%aiajl<ai  ©n©fflfng^1<BaJiS9 
etaailjQjflcaib  cuerre  (©lffiffiaigcea  fficMj(m®loc9>osloa)0  (BaJOoo1©Q&©c9oo6n§ 
na&j©aisf«c^o  cuggl  ®scu4  segajlj^altwcmimocafl  Asrocea  Agasi 
ao  macro  @0  (smicQ.Qa)orf  ®ts  <a1oaew»lc»  eagjspacms.ea  a^rorafloAorotoo 
ttttJoool6)QQ)®1flooain§  AosftA.gj.ffigjo  oosottoI  A^ajffiaigaqo  ©juogeQjjo 
i|ca»o<ft(ijranaaa](6a  ©ta>o§g-pce®ce^o  (  oricu<y.oa)06n§.  aj©©  ©cusniaisp) 
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m 

tu511§0ffl(iITO)l(!^cn1cn3o  (B0^p®QJ3fflo  6)  jaJf»1gaj(0)®aCLI0Co  (8ajg<63o 
(sramoglaao  asaioOo  ajggl:Q)OQ2n<ij5  fflsiojtyl^T^g^fEnooQn  c9>3Sftaonr>gg. 
®<i_ios)si  ascuoOo  cuslwramo  enseal®?  aja2uosngaJ  <roo<ro®. 

■s)csoosn|  anai^ocfi^o  <m'l<ola®  aj^roim^crocro&cajo  asaio^o 

®3t0jg®  a®^rm@a1<a®c^o  n  jug^nTxmlffliSQj^j  aflstooraio  gia^crra 
oral.cymfl.fl.j  ®rij>  oPaAtio  n-ojoaHaj-offloca^o  &sn*ictirc»Uy  cnoa^ralgjogl- 
squb^o  iwaol^Qn^i  i5>5)cna)30o  a-jraJgjcooa-ia?  cnieJcE))Sn§ffloo  acoioArorffil- 
n&®?cnlcrrdo  sxuroaoCo  ®a>o§oio@TOM  sisooj.ry  OTiiffi&fngrgrfL 

ffl-aiaso  .®ffl«sJajloc9ia®o  SQMArofmle&raJaolcnao  OQl_ajeori.ajl. 
(oltesonoiwlaiaffig^o  troomo  .aigo  at&sjatocnasanDcra  .afflJg^cn  cumolrol- 
ceacro  qjIqjido  ffiemot&ajwTIefcro?  fflmdiaficescajo  (SKsajOeitoo  itnltacnoOo 
(oUffiOtaaiOTOfflo  a-rnconoiimsflcQ}  aa&jlca)  ®<mj®oa?  <9j®?g-p.2^  cnoaioo 
a<d?(roQj(OT!jj]ocYio  ®®fflroosp<c^a^®aoja)laiafflOQ;o  n.®$oroaa.'l  srflA^osrt? 
ajoii.flsicfflio  ajucoDrolrolatea  acucojaaM  gis1<floo^oMo  c&splarat^ 

fflca)6!5iBacTOocY3ci!W)lcr5ow1|o  Q.o-oaa-  ®as<i&)0o  aroJaviaKOTrolbTctio  sracrre 
«a>o&Jgr®  a®1aj<&gin>  cftosroldsooao  §225  (Oyflo-i  aroma 

a^arxra&l  staalomso  <9jjp1amt5  Hffiaflascrflarao  aj<9>®?  a?-  a«n-fl>as 
aron-i  olcuofflaocEnsj  *®?g-]oajo9osafl®l  (l^amroal  o_igan®ajo|  ojspI 

а) S(8<ae>o«§<flS!  afj)$ar>g!^.A>coi)o  a  j^02)1®ro1aaio  ffijxiasio  ®-oo  assJarocuo 
cgros j?  a^^a°la^®aniej'1<eQo  ©raratmas1  ^la^®aaiei1rf)eo  c&Waa*) 
cnS03)l®?  ®la_>0®0®00<S«  a<!OT>l®0So  ®lmclQOOo  g2g.®>roaaj(D0a?  (5)1  SB 

fflaog^«ca>06n§o  ojslstawofflo  arcs  cal  s&  ®lo_io«>o<u>cn<*3  aflji)o<a>o 
rolimmoOo  rnlroacn^acfcosnfo  o-i®6m1  ofloicnoOo  (Stesoossbo?  (gffiW) 
®coj5ooi  j  ®1<o3£toog^acejosn|o  ac&o^OTO^roocSsaaorao  a®!f<TOg&l 
fgfl<it>bOfi>sn8Q_iog&s  &®?flV>aJo  cnsorraajoaai  n?-0o  a<o?(ra<u<ro»l<i»  roll® 
ffiai§<ss  nij;.gaDsa1»M  <soj6n§ajro1o®  laraicnngjlcao  OTlitsoraoOo  aiafloa 
roa^iooa?  ro'limfflaog^ac&omi  <afl3>a»9©  enseal®?  enlcrra  cnssBroeuoroag. 
aiOO^l^^JAOo  ®cMl<BW)1o.<0jO®ncQ)o  o-iDODOg  CnOfflOCQWnat  enO»OCQ)«r>S)Cn- 

б) <«eo6nf  cnsotafl-g^  (crD<5gyo®rrD  ®0£P°^®tft.c^o.  sraoilas  oolcrrao 
»^co)Sf6®1  ffiajgcse  a4)fonoga1^8©  ®aj«^ai®lao  afljuocajo  <o)l®)cnoOo 
®1ot  ®acn®o®o  ejuoafli®<ffis1eo)  -^eroao  a&o-^roaijfflocr?  rolroaenff^ 
a<s>a6nf  <6J'l3>a^s  enseal®?  o^eroggl  eiacncijoroaio  a-ruoalgg 
^^(CBffioag.  ailo®l<asMwnaocQ)l§  ajs'lsimroono  «<&oa-$®  cuogDoao®? 
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.a®^cv».g§1<fl®oeajo<5o  o_is@J06n§ai  itnocrod  OTosnsaiai  coRglsmcri 
sojKBffloalfls  ®)®3^qiaLil(i&  ucroa/l^  fflc&osngaicn:  aim.ue&ron  ascuo^o 
aosrrfl<»D®TO)|o  aJsloKtooao  fflte>0a4®tmm1fflaio  aoScea  naj^<aTl«d 
©6>ajg-jljLj|  crg^'lcEKjc^o  ®aoa1©soolcrrao  (tnks<saj§c08  a^omg&'l.fiscro. 
©flew  a/ljua^o  rafliBocng^oteboang  «&aoajc>(mo.jo  ©.cuca)g) 

®aojlsffl«n»  asaJo@S9<§  i^sl  6>o_i«bbo&1s)s  acruifl.^. 


arolei&o  ^cnQai'oTc&g.cYDCYU.tn^  ao(^06rru)OJ2maaoo©o®oaf!aaio 
cejoejajrtslcra^aij  noo§aiosn'51|gg,  aonofflo@i35<0&a2ja!ms>s<aM 
S2®®  (OOse^^osniooaDSiris^as^o  (wlracnoaesB^as 

(SYS  03  (cS)  21  sml  c03.* 


<j8j<a<eso|  CLjealaorofeosmjot?)  vii.  - 

oM.  ai. 

511.  Be.  (^1  tiflffl  ©oaaorafaosmjacaGm  as-sg-t®)-  ASi^o^0-!- 
,  1515  VII -168.170. 

520.  c9jaT)l«a2iai  (oa>l  aflfo  s^ogojamii  ®'1o3ojs1-I-290. 

528.  Bai5mo§  ai3sm<03g|*la2>o  <^1.  <^\  culio  cgY3>a1®)j  cuaia- 
I-  333. 

•550,  Bcusmof  ajosm©^<s/laio  (0^1  oflto  ggaoil  .  SD.-oaflojaia 
(!nl(03als'l-1.298 j  VII- 2 8 2. 

558.  ffitfibg.di  VII-1-2. 

558.  (Ejii©  as 'c®;  fflocsfeosmo  <^aifflos6iJos)gj«BaoOo  VII.1.2. 

592.  (M)1!  afl©  goDa/l  gsoafl  1-290, 

620.  <g>.  «9> 1.  (^\  oil©  ©roajVfaioaflajaa  (gj-ig-rol.  I- 9-<$ - 

oloal  culibaafflfflg'd^j^oj  VII-50-56-(OTl(tsaia2rro)ci-jao. 
arolaJcSio. 

634.  cgj.o^l of)©  fflafflao®rao6mjDCLJt!i2  (©-ig-cofl.  rafl^ajcnaw. 
q-1'o»-IV-102  to  144;  XIII-80  to  122. 

636.  aa-c^l-^l  culra  ©oaaoraTOianuaJiii  cgj-^-rwl  (^ajoatwlmto- 
MoaMOoanMri-1.273;  VII-31;  XVIII-229.230. 

644.  us.  (0^1  ollffl  ©oaaorafciosnuiaiaafflocQ)  (caj’ltfcejac'aajfflag-jffi- 


*  <t»1®rooaasndo  *ttan$  qocgg  aao^TOalaloeictls.  moggjsjaa  oiifcaietea' i*  ®«i» 
ajj®  <*>osmcmffl  oJtfjagjotfo  ea»  moRDaiTsoo  lUitomrtcaltSsommocon  v>em'<&>mo. 
uoofioA  mA  o&do  ej.nnajiDlacaJsjio  amosail  amasinsdo  ao&iasiiajia  <&ol®«crrc.  a  a.  la 
sflaBmo^’;  ®-©±jd^(4;  ^=^om;  iB>1=<ofl<ntusl;  «il=j>i1oaio. 

cp3Pej<nt>0o  ®c&c§,srtin|atig>’  o®^aTjaaloan®cm  crooaMroilanfc)  aaJiiosrm''.— Ed. 
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647.  oflo  <3A oral  TOi(tnl.4jauzia  ooT.osfnj  Yulo- 

ciQ<mgui.aifl.(la)(se,Tia^3jii<Dl<s^ooc!QTtso(!^-T‘.l  56j  VII- 

17  2. 

654.  qjU  §3,00/)  njam-cg).^  roil,  OTl<o)aiooo'mo..j©o  <&sri§- 

6)c&oiS6n§sgsg»  (B^oajdcooffli-1. 145;  VII-163  Hi 4. 

661. j  aS^l-o  gDiooil  £SM)ao®T®D(snf\Joaiaia  fgj.^.OTl.  aolffisn^.. 


662.1 

mile 

aooo&j<5  ©1ajl^)CBa.joo. 

I- 324 

1-330;  1-345,  3 5 7 5 

663.J 

VII-327  to  341. 

673. 

aflffl  SQfflaH  goraafi  ojaia 

<g)  ^-(ml-I-291-295, 

675. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

<&enfgaoB)0<BSflg9i!HS 
ffldSbOoaD  c0©(^.-I- 1  &  0 ; 

193-20  0„2 10^212* 

213. 

676. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1.18;  VII-97-99. 

677. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1.155.  VIU7I-. 

679. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1-146;  VII- 16 2. 
169. 

679, 

as-csfl-jc^l 

oflm  rooffl&ocofaoarnjociiaia 

si^uaUcSbffiggol  acaoa2Do9o<^-I-136 j 

VII-1 53.156. 

680.  ' 

fg>,  c©,3!. 

aHo  ffiioa/l  go®ai7o.ia5ii 

<D-% 

-  ®n  -  (0)1  (03  afi  ®  0  0  ®  *  0  £j 

£^(CKSa«S®61^'la2ri®6  Cl?\(DffltSa(0(J£OT  JfflgftD  (UOT'lflgQiSffltg) 

ffl*oa»l<oo(Bi_I-117j  VII-62  (a(trflaj<9io).137j  XVII- 
22-23.  *  . 


682.  (C/a? I  aflio  goioaf!  ooaaiciB  <g).^.«»l  1.292. 

687.  tgj-c^l-^l  ojIo  ^<oafl  gjroailajaia  <g)-^-ro7_mlrooJcr)ttB)a4<Do. 

SVaicSSo -  (8M3a4(0OTi3)laiffli  c93g,«SKQ<i!l  oflglioi  ScSjOCoTltWK!^- 

VII-106-110. 

704.  «a.  aflo  iDOBaocmTOOCTruacuam  <g).Q-RyfLI.292, 

712.  qjIo  ^ffloci  a<&<o£a)ala  -QTl-i^-nn1-(B))(Q3c&3Qo^s7- 

ceW  ffic9.a<sjno9s>(oi-  I_1 2 1  j  VII-140-15  2. 

7'13.  as-ce^-ig^l  of)®  asaaamramo6mDajaia  <g).^-®1.®1(0iajaxKJ) 
(i^(Do  (DSfflojdaciJ  <o>1<cBaso?I-l39f 
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tflfi&O.  Ol. 

720.  css-c^-^  Doa  fflociiTTOoevruoajaHi  .oil .©>)-<&&  <a®3!p 

•oA3mn«a®oi.I.108-109;  VII-129;  I_1 40_1 9 0. 

721.  Qc3-c9?l-(C/t£l  Qjlo  <8300)  ao<8m3smDOJizia  juy^.rol-^aocaao 

o*o»W5i-I-8  5_87;  1-30  2;  VII-1 1 1- 
126;  1  57.158. 

723.  as-<al.(^,l'ajlffl  rooia  asow  morafeasmjoajam  jnl.cg  <B>L<&i!<eo3g 
aAoca/U<o(oLl_197. 

7  34.  <ss. *1-52^1  afiio  (g2©oa)  sAfflaaizai  as-i^-froLI-l  5-ca>|ys 
jajfloosl«9®di  j  (oflfflaioaciro'  ■ijoo.VH-77.855  1-87. 

89;  XVIII  55.57,  8 0-8 2 3  VID93-(ftg#l. 

ffitSs.DSaisSao). 

736.  <ss-  cefl-ioa^  afl-o  Mtitaim  as-^-axTl-I-g 7_8 9 3  juloo. 

s’l<9®©$  G&otoljsoffli-VH-l  1 1.126. 

739.  a?U  ©rese'^tuzb  ofl-I-3 12-3 14-3 15. 

7  40.  Do.  Do.  L318. 

743.  <sa-j£\-$/jj!\  oft©  asca  aocofoaffmjoajam  ase-^-©fL<&gJS  .njloosV 
cos >0?  tt&o<a)lo3o©i.-I_109-l  1  I ;  (onojajnnoiftajoo-aon- 
eiAo);  VII-63-64;  ©-<§,-©>1.8  7 ;  100.105;  129.140- 

/  152‘  * 

7  43.  afl©  aecfl)  aonMasmuaiaii  ro)  £^-©fl.<9jgjS  jailoosl. 

ssidh  «<0)DJ»l<ao®i.I-.126_12  9,  140,  202. 

743.  as.c&l-igaj'l  afl©  ©oacuani  (gj-^-srH  1.142. S5c9j0§o©ifle® 
as^>c®j©2S©  fflca>ocan[6o©J, 

746.  52?  qjIo  as®  fflO«ife)36vr\JoaifliB.(2).£g.a>)'l.  VII-.157-158.  ®oa 

ojiziaail)  ®)O©3aoffli0)]©S  aoftocaOcflsoB. 

7  51.  <s).^h\-tc^\  aft©  aaos)  aofflmsmjuaifiia  <a>£js  in/loo- 

i\,md  <Bc9,omn^.I-89-91;  VII-11 1-126. 

762-  cgj-t&Lga?  aflo  s.3w  aocotoosinruxuflia-  <gi-%-«nl-fl<&og)ffli(B> 
jaj1oob!,l^©gs,3t9iDcan.9affl5-lV-180- 1 93. 

76*3.  ©.i&Uie/a?  oil©  aeoa  aodrogwruoauaia  '<g)-<$-<8>1_I-292;  VII- 
100;  'XV-215.220;  IV-1-20;  XIII-1-19;  IV- 
174.179. 
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771.,  aflo.  .  823011 

(ScasiOTalcyoo?  £.91. 92;  VII- 1  28. 

7  7  5.  aflo  sqo'uI  @3®on  oieia  (tvffl  caj&jac/aaj.oog-jfflffloCc 

ro1ffl'u§jfi..VII-3Sj  XViII-226. 

779.  (g) _ ot>fl - <c^\  aflo  go  ©ail  ©om  oim  qp-^.on.cOjmfljooogram&i 

ag^offli50  3(an=9o^.1. 11  2-!  13;  VII- 1 29. 1 1)7. 

77  9.  as-<al  (j/afl  aflo  room  aids  <gp_^_fDf)-  caI'rn)<M<DO§©rWQi  ogrio- 
<8©®  arnicas©?..  I- 1 1 7- 1 1  8. 

780.  aa'-jsfl-iC/afl  o.fl ;d  rooa  aiaa  (g).^-«j)l.S)AiO§3(o^o®  fflsnflc&asiga- 

O9jo@  fflcftooal^onA  I- 1  i 9.120;  VII- 138. 

780.  tgj-Al.io^'loflo  go  cd  oil  gQ-ooil  aiaia  (g£\  <ftiajaiC/a6ij©Ojy<tB 

floOo-I-271. 

781.  (B3.<e?l-gg)l  ojI®  ■ajaajl  ©3a  aaMDsnrvu.oiflin  (jp-^-flril-OAOgO. 

a^ea  ossml^ffla-goajog^  &>«&  1-207. 

788.  tg.  (oa?  aflo  go©  oil  gasoil  aiaizi  rjj.u^.roi)  1-292. 

788.  (8e.cS?l-2.|n^l(SoOB.oao-iAaiL..€itai3fij^®  (c«^  aoaiO'oaceeoVlcOOffl?.  J 
307-308;  VII-289.  ° 

7  9  5.  <sq-  cefl-jaafl  aflo  a®fs71i A©aojina  aa-a^-rol.  acnoaxscool  ao. 

©raM  (BcSbo(»Uo(aJ..I.95.995  VII-106.I 10,  128. 
798.  as .<fl?l - 5^,°)  aflo  ag^lscoocgoiaci  ae-^-irol-  VII-57  to  61. 
803.  wj-c&l-igcifl  aflo  gaoall  gofflafl-asam  jaA.^-sn'-  J.7. 

807.  roj.csfl.ig^l  afl©  goacul  gaooil  aim  .ofl.ig.rofL  1-292. 

807.  as-a^Vs^soeaim  as. c^-an.  1.292;  ®lmTjcn:ro>a.jo0  a-jgj- 
<sao§  a<ai332J1^9fflLVI-21;.3<i, 

815.  <SB.dh].(rj^\  aflo  a^l«<o«aaamiz!  ©-eg,. rail,  l-ll-i-116-  VII- 

13Cij  XIIL20-33. 

823.  as-cafl-^ufl  afla  ag$l«do©aaJam  (g)-^-«nl-  (jMsfloi- 

.  nma'-oacsoodslWraJ  1-99.102;  VH-11L 128. 

837;  ©-iWj^ojot®)©?  .  as.<»fl.(C2fl  aflo  goaail  ggoail  aim 
7p-^-®fl-  rolroajrocwia-joggj)  (^lajoeofltoiocess)© 


m 


<asn|s)ea)0fflsres^®  (Bca>ocentaa8ji-I.102-105;  VXI-111_ 
128. 

848.  (St^oolsueoJ  i^cmoo  (aacdaaoasnol)  1-130-133. 

851.  (gj-cftl-ica?!  cu°I(d  ®ra>anro)QJia3i-(g).^-(t(ri-I-l 32. 

851.  asmcnjA  ®<a>t>&aiain4-I.:l32. 

852.  ojlro  92®ofl  s2»ojI  ojaizi  I-1S2-1B3. 

853.  ®ksoc>1«sbg&  (^m®a_isn§orao  (aacaamoosml)  1-230. 

860.  <g)-(ruj(goj0iK»l(ai  aa'-s?].  a?\<o  g2<oaf)  garoail  qj flfcs 

<sf)~  OTlraojcnoma^fflo  smecmroo  ao<wnl<aJ  (So&oconiaccA 
1-105-108,  188.194  j"  VII- 106.1 103  128  j 

.afl.^-rafl-  1-180. 

861.  <g) _ os?l _ (oaj^lajTlcD  ajroaf)  sawo/loiam  1-152;  VH-168.170. 

894.  <g)-c0?l-(3j5lojlffl  fflraslRnjOjiflffl  Ju3-<g-®n-®3©aJcncK»aiOo  <a>sng_ 

ffltaoissngs®©  (s<a>o«inces(BJ  1-293. 

894.  fc^\  oil®  agTjfl<s^©(Dg.aiiJeffi  ss-^-rol-  <A|us  ju1oosl<ao<^ 

<B<s>ocance$Kt$  1-14,  293;  ®n®adcncw>.a4(0o-VII- 

74_7T5  89-90. 

896.  «r)-<0?]-(o 3)°!  a?!®  ffloci  aiabs-I-294. 

899.  eJlo  ®oaojAm.Xy-4-5. 

903.  <g>-<8b\53?l  aflfflffloa  aiobam  juO-^-rol-ca.e^sgffl  ojeflooi  ®<&9<»n 

c9«ol-I-218-2943  ®1<05atan«®<xj<oo  II- 1  - 1 4 ;  XXVII- 
1.14;  X-l-14;  L-l-12. 
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A  Chronological  List 
of  the  kings  and  other  members 
of  the  royal  family  before  the  time  of 
Marthanda  Varma  (905-933  M.  E.) 
referred  to  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  Sri  Padmanabhaswami  Temple-* 

M.E. 

...  Kalakk&ttu  PulimSrth&ndar,  I,  VII. 

511  D.  Sri  Vlra  Ramamsrt'handa  Vanna,  D.  M.  T. 

Kalakkadu,  1-151;  VII-168-170. 

520  Kurminmsl  Sri  Vlra  Ksralavarmar  Thiruvati,  1-290. 
528  Vsuadu  Vaiyaf  ulukinta  K.  Sri  Vlra  Adithya  Varma 
1-333. 

550  Venadti  V&narulukinta  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Iravi  Vanna. 

Tliif  uvati,  1-298  ;  VII-282. 

558  Kelar  Kula^ekharappafumal,  VII-.1,  2. 

558  Chera  Udaya  Msirt'lvXnda  KnlasekhafapperumS.1 
VII-1,  2. 

592  Sri  Vira  Iravi  Iravi  Varma,  Tr.  M.  T.  1-290. 

620  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vira  Ifavi  Iravi  Varma,  Tr.  M.  T.  1-9- 
Mut’halakkru&i  Vlfaksr.alsSvaram-VII-50,  56-Tri- 
vandrum-Mathilakam. 

634  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  HamamSrthSnda  Varma,  Tr.  M.  T. 

Trivandrum,  1V-102  to  144 ;  XIII-80  to  122. 

636  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Ramamarthanda  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  Srl- 
pSdathlriliakkafa  Koyikkal,  1-273  ;  VII-31-  XVIII- 
229,  230. 

#  Identical  names  occurring  in  consecutive  years  may  generally  be 
taken  to  refer  to  the  same  king.  ‘D’=Dei§ingan&d ;  Tr=Thrpp5ppar 
KsKilppefur;  M=»Matlia;  T=Tbiruva{i,  C=Chirava.  Tte  Roman 
figure  refers  to  the  Granthavafi  (chronicle)  and  the  Arabic  figure 
refers  to  the  ola. 
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644  D.  Sri  Vlra  Rsmamarthanda  Varna  ■  Sri  Kulafekhafa- 
Perumal,  1-290. 

647  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Kothai  Athic'ha  Varma  G.  M.  T,, 
HifanyasimhanaTar  Valiyadevanclieri  Koyikkal 
1-156;  VII-172. 

654  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Varma,  Tr.  M.  T.,  Trivandrum 
Kantukontotat'hu  Koyikkal,  1-145  ;  VII-162-164. 

661  f  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  IJdayamgrthgncLa  Varma — 

662-^  Tr.  M.  T.  Hiranyasimhanallar,  Trivikramapuram, 

663  L  1-329,330  ;  1-345,  357  ;  VII-327  to  341. 


673 

Tr.  K.  Sri 
295. 

Vlra 

Iravi  Iravi 

Varma,  Tr.  M.  T.  1-291. 

675 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kantu- 
kontet-at'hu  Koyikkal 
1-186, 193,  200,  210, 
212,  213.  ' 

676 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  1-18;  VII-97  to  99. 

677 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1-155;  VII-171.  ' 

679 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1-146;  VII-162-169. 

679  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Rgmamgrt'hSnda  Varma  0.  M.  T. 

Ilamkulafhu  ChempakaSSefi  Koyikkal.  1-136;  VII- 
153-156! 

680  T.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Iravi  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  Thiru- 

vitharakottu  Mutlialakkuriasi-VlraksraleSvaram 
Puthiyetat'hu  Koyikkal.  1-117;  VII-62;  (Mathila- 
kam),*137;  XVII-22-23. 

682  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Rgrna  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  1-292. 

687  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Iravi  Varma  Tr,  M.  T.  Tri¬ 
vandrum— Thekkumgopurat'hinkal  Kulat'har  Vlitil 
Koyikkal,  VII-106  to  110. 

704  D.  Sri  VirS.Ramamart'hSmda  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  1-292. 
712  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Irgma  Kerala  Varma  0.  M.  T.  Thiru- 
Kurumkuti  Kotiyil  K0yikkal-I-121;  V 11-140-1 52. 
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713  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  UdnysimaHUvda  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  Tri¬ 
vandrum  RSmavanmm  Thirunmthmn-T-139. 

720  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  RttmamRrtlumda  Varum  M.  T. 

Kalakk&ttu  KOyikkal-MOS  lUS);  140-190;  VH-129. 

721  D.  K.  Sri  Vira  Ildtiyamarihanria  Vanna  L-.  M.T,  Slum- 

kulftm  Ohilimpac'hftri  Koyikkal-T-85-87  ;  302;  Vfl- 
111  to  126;  157-158. 

723  I).  K.  Sri  Vlra  Rama  UdaynniartliEuttfu  Vanna  t  •.  M.  T. 
KalakkStfu  Koyikkal.  1-197. 

734  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  (Irsma)  Korala  Varma  D.  M.  T.  1-15, 
Kallata  Chitt-aflkkal;  Trivandrum-VlJ-77,  85;  .1.-87, 
89;  XVXII-55  to  57;  80,  82;-VIl-93  (UWi  Kornln 
Varma). 

736  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  KSraja  Varma  J).  M.  T.  1-87, 89;  Kallata 
Ohittatlkknl  Koyikkal  VI M  1 1  -1 26. 

739  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vira  Sdithyn.  Varma  U.  M.  T.  .1-312,314,  315. 

740  ■  Do.  Do.  1-318. 

743  D.  K.  Sri  Vira  UdyamarthSndu  Varma  D.  M,  T. 

Kallata  Out'taflkkal  Koyikkal-1-109,  111;  Trivnn- 
drum-Mathilakam-VII-63,  64;  (Tr.  M.  T.)  87,  100, 
105,  129,  140-152. 

743  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Udyam&rthSn^a  Varma  Tr.  M.  T. 

Kallata  Chitta|Ikkal  Koyikkal  1-126,  129,  140,202. 
743  D,  K.  Sri  Vlra  Rama  Varma  Tr.  M.  T-  I-142-Koltafa- 
kkara  ManikanthS^vafat'lru  KSyikkal. 

746  Sri  Vlra  TJdya  Marthanda  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  VII-157- 
158-Ramavarman  TirumathatH.il  Koyikkal. 

751  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  UdayamSrth&nijla  Varma  Tr.  M.  T, 
Kallata  Chittatlkkal  Koyikkal-I-89-91;  Vll-111 
to  126. 

762  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  UdyamSrthSn^a  Varma  Tr.  M.  T. 
Obittatloherathu  Kfiyikkal,  Quiloa-IV-160-193. 
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763  Tr.  K.  firl  Vlra  ITdyam&rtliSnda  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  1-292; 
YII-100;  XV -2 15  to  220;’  IY-1  to  20;  174  to  179; 
XIIT.-1  to  19. 

771  D.  K.  firl  Ylralfavi^ttnm  Varma  Tr.  M.  Pantafa- 
tKil-Kallata  Koyikkal-I-91-92;  Y1I-128. 

775  Tr.  K.  fill  Vlra  Iravi  Iravi  Varnm-SrI  Kula&okhara- 
Ponim&j,  Tiruva|ta.]'-Y'II-33;  XVIlI-22(i. 

779  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  iravi  foma  Varma  Tv.  M.  T.  Kunni- 
kkottatliala  Mamuiru  Koyikkal-I-i  12-113;  VII-129- 

137. 

779  I).  K.  fill  Vlra  ftsnia  Vanna  Tr.  M.  T.  Kimnikkotta- 

thala  Mai.n.\ara  K.oyikkal-I-1.17-118. 

780  I).  K.  firi  Vlra,  feraa  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  MaijikanthftS- 

varathu  Koyikkal,  KottSrakkara-I-119-120;  VII- 

138. _ 

780  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Iravi  Varma  Sri  Kula4ekhara- 

PafumSl-L-l  to  12;  1-271. 

781  D.  K.  firi  Vlra  Iravi  &5ma  MSrt'hSnda  Varma  Tr.  M. 

T.  Maijikantlielvarathu  Koyikkal,  Kottsrakkara 
1-207. 

788  Tr.  firi  Vlra  Iravi  Iravi  Varma-Tr.  M.T.  1-292. 

788  D.  K.  Uiririkkerala  Varma-SrImantliS,ra  KSyikkai- 
Quilon-I-307,  308;  VII-289. 

795  D.  K.  firl  Vlra  Uwikksrala  Varma  D.  M.  T.  Neytha- 
4erimat.il at'hil  Knyikkal-I-95,  99;  VII-106  to  110; 
128. 

798  D.  K.  firl  Vlra  Unnikkerala  Varma  D.  M.  T.  V1I-57 
to  61. 

803  Tr.  K.  firl  Vlra  Iravi  Iravi  Varma  0.  M.  T.  1-7. 

807  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Iravi  Varma  C.  M.  T.  1-292. 

807  D.  U^ikkerala  Varma  D.  M.  T.  PullukkSttu  KSyikkal, 
Trivandrum-I-292;  VI-21-34. 
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815  IX  K.  Sri  VlAi  UnnikkTvda  Varma  Tr.  M.T.  MU, 
1 16;  \rn-i36;  xnt-'!  vix 

823  D.  Kk  Sri  Vira  Uni.ukk«va!;t  Varma.  Tr.  M.  T.  Arl- 
numtliiira  Knyikkal,  •  Q!iil<m~l-99-102  ;  VII-lll 
to  128. 

837  Tr.  Svumpat’hil  IX  K.  Sri  Vfra  lravi  Iravi  Varmn, 
Tr.  M.  T.  A rliuVlathlrillakkaro  Kantukontotat'hu 
Knyikkal,  Trivandrum-l- 102,  105;  V 11-111-128. 

848  Sttini'nl  Matmfvm-M  lira  Aftvalhi  Thirunili.  1-130,133. 
851.  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra .  A-lilhya  Vamm  'l’r.  M.  T-  1-132. 

851  Maaampur  Kofala.  Varma  1-132. 

852  Arl  Vlra  lravi  lravi  Varma  V.  M.  'Ik  l-l'.Ui,  1,33. 

853  iSttingal  MtlChapanfftram  (A'miUii  Th i run f\  1  >  1-230, 

860  Tr.  Hvnrupal'hil  IX  K.  Arl  Vira  Iravi  lravi  Varma, 

Tr.  M .  T.  Itatharamaiat'hi!  Knyikkal,  Trivandrum, 
1-105,  108-188.  194:  V  i  I-Itlti  to  1  Ul-128;  U  M.  T. 
1-180. 

861  Tr.  Kk  Ail  Vlra  lravi  lravi  Varma,  1-152;  V 11-168-170. 
894  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Xlithya  Varma,  (k  M.  T.  Kanlukonto- 

tatKu  KCyikkal,  Trivandrum  1-293. 

894  Sri  Vlra  Linnikksrala  Varma,  IX  M.  T.  Kallala  Ohit- 
tatlkkal  Koyikkal  l-M-293;  Trivandrum  V1I-74  to 
77;  89,  90. 

896  Tr.  Kk  Sri  Vlra  Kama  Varma.  1-294. 

899  Tr.  Kk  Art  Vira  RSmu  Varma,  XV-  4,  5. 

903  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  llama  Varma,  tk  Mk  T.  Kalkkulat'hu 
Valiyaknyikkal  1-218,  294;  Trivandrum  II-l,  14; 
XXV1I-1-1  i;  X-l-14;  L-l-12. 
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msmn.rjaOo  o  jA-Mlsn  n  i  1  -XV- 1  4. 

«»<R»i«>a»...nj'’  -sjoA  Ti.piovjn  gobraopata®  OL'X.XXlII-1  02. 

(8ft si W) — oil  oo,>,of)  lMwyi  nvGanoaarnsiteOaiOMri.OXIjV.I  II- 1  5  5..  156. 
«»cr}.wrt^|'p — itnmjojoi  .  ( ’..\  ,\"X  li}2;  ’>20  <an»>«fl4  rolcna 

.(ji-wlo^  pa'oio-t  !X  X  X  V  1 1-  I  •!?$  !>20-a.i§o?jo  <aootsL 
(iXXXV.ll  I  1  I?}  020  tsioco inig-jac  ajttOXXXIX-U*) 
(v.6>Q^^)rfib ...  ~ 0  f  j  V  1  5  -I  ■  1 6 1 . 
s>..cua:nr0.,o3i*ai  al^a  niasanloil.aiomo  0(JVIII  260. 
awogjg  |ni  t  ■«  i«’s>'fflsgra>  as<o>0'3  sojgocvi  o-Qaa. 

r>  ioraMTr>2}(Ji-)  losioi  lOjTCcnO'Tgjasil,  <ft3<ofa>Xo,g^g&1  sr3>g5. 

<d,Oi  rtiOfwni)»1,.Vr5i'»ffurinftu.  OX]  j  I  X  1  6  0  j  ol(00g-.|3JC(^o 

«ra»ftg^'P«Ho  ftG.ag  o:>2  CTjVJI  1  (,,0;  a>e«oa  ojo£c&o- 

o:i7  CIYVI.II  \M. 

(Bftaflgo  ail  moo  oOo.~..s\<o>o?  in  i6i  iso.' nrawJW.  DU  2  OLX.XlV-  176. 

®»03  i ml .mlimcrwOo  -nawiflooiYiil  smoolsmaraJ  a2fl<njfflt6)0arioi-848  <ai 
cjlgl'w  »j«v  852  <&  ®s:stoV?.|.OXX]X-H17;  «Rk8l«njaitf5a 
(tyns  n.ijffllwS'flOrtmslaB  itnlrojaigooQ0 .8 5 2-OXXII  0  2.. 
0  1  j  oflmffla.ro c^auMrsllo'o”  »otstooo4  cua'cei 
nmuul  D4;  «oof>jS25  «mm).oojfflraaj,oo .95,-  o-isia^  a=<a i 
<88figKDl’-D0 j  8 f' 7- <o&  tjglcpg.pfjj)  o.^aj  gssrooai  raft>®6iwoa_n 
aaciroDT;  cmiAajw  cns8BBsmoacno..H57.0XXII-09) 
arfgn  fn)o«aio\.u1.^j  fljiatoo  ralabocri  loojlaiaiBQ^nao^g  orftl 

cn<a»ma>u  .0 0 ;  8u0.foano.ifllnci^aocQl  <atro1flita>g«i>u  CXXIII- 
100;  aacalgpOTWilsj  aatBTOfsxmrocno'1 — CO-224;  CCI- 
227;  CCII  242;  ffiaj-o&oja&sjeffl  asnsrog BmrocrraXCCIII- 
214. 

(Bft'Peasgjoi  <Q<mai1'a3& — (tncaHao$>ro  (ruaoaconaeaai  aicrra-CXXX-1 1 5; 

o  ffla.og  oj&sigk$  .  1 1 5 ;  ffl«nlQj«a^  *a)^j  ensenroo 

on  mat  {C/Bjaso  (Yj1o3a"anft]o.l  1 6;  Ojl6n§o  <&(^afflggHp"-l  1  6 ; 

(ofkflgj  aJ06f£lcail®L  116;  ojlengo  cucna.l  1 7 ;  owiuD-1  1 7 , 
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SKiTOl^ojiziB — c&aax'oc&gLo  .013004^  cus*®doooo  OCX  l  V  .2  /1. 
(fflamO^ciurfa — eg),  cal.  jt/^laflo..  .ail.  <%.  rail  7  1 7  L.4  1 ;  LIL-42; 

7 1 S  LIII-42  «*&«»§  as©  7  1  S„  L1Y  42, 

Brarol^uiaa — <g).  «<£l.  o<6>3^jo-ia«3offl»o»l«A  7:12  .LXVII  -;’0„ 

sKMoTI^'iimn — eg).  >9?!,  (ooj\o.?l>o  — all.  732  LXV  l*-*-  <&3®®?l 

oqtoc,  ffi !0j q 6fte .) ai it>.o imcrn .nol erro 11  aeggjn  it7  «/.&36ngnj!03ci(& 
(tnoanrul^tBlna  o.fl;p  733  LXVI-  13;  740-LXl  X  .52. rail 
(taoiocnios7(Bn«ii  m>or<gy'TMi*a^«B  ^ssm.O'Vjjn;  7  It). LX  X- 

D3..aigjA«>aol3rpTii3n'>  iOsajKooiso raigsg  ewwnMjo 

erica;  740  LXXl-i'Ji.fflo.  fi^lorfetiaojalacmaj-ajn  a<£h3i© 
untoldl  aifiynmaalani^h:  7 4 it  LX  X II  .54.  s7;  743. 

LXX1II  54  os,  aarD)\o.,joijb.^o  ag|(l9<oo,oaoiMiiqja3cnn 
fficO\Wg)roKJ>7a&  nifnj'2'’j  7  1 4. 74 XXV  55  gj  n^eiooso  w5<®j 
rosaaoao  s)«>ca<gi3srfc:TJiO)(»3no>l  oi:p«o<ij“. 

(Sfijutnl^ojiaB — os.  tofl.  5^1. ifl®.  .of),  i^,  m.  743  ] jX  X  111  54  fn), 
Biarajl^jauriaa^o  a;xnloi.o»aE&“ 

atJJ^iTDS^trrjg}". 

flKDrtnn^aiaia — .oJl .£2fi^ai^w3.DfflwM  76  I  1jXXVJ.11  53.57, 
«c»s7fl^jajfljn — oq LXX XV  51;  75;J  LXXX  Vil  <>2. 

BKSali^oJffln — LXX  X. IX  5 it;  770  <©.  a 1  X0V-7U  AisnftM 

®3>87(m)OLiajB — jx»7.  <£.  oj  (7M.aa  «c«.yuo)  OXX  *i7, 

ettba); wjai a® — -oil.  i^.  roll  cn^nooA  34.3  gya/i.-uMABBa th33ai7«8cig&.9  2; 

8 1)  2-<a><&m'£<8G8  e^jdwa«nis>®  of>3^or?liTOl  0XX1 1  23; 

fljflitBajgooq  o_iafi7  si&s«m>7„93. 

aai37(^aj(i>-_®.^.52^afl®.jul.^.(t)ci'l.at£h'H®roro1(i^  s>jh^  <%>)& 
<a>Oo<ea  ao  (oflcrn^.Sitl.OXX  V1I-104;  ^yotwc/sulrawo 
©jsjogositrmffln&osoi  alwMoncOn  a  iglaml 

fflSsmaU05;  ^osatcsJlfijtmo  OXXIX-1 KUIL 
«m>o»lajjo  aftmmoCo — ei&oolaafll  %mroa*ona7(^.<a,D7g^<8<9«o!tt1^«((d. 
«s  ffioM7^.848.CXXII-92. 

Bi^aalaijo  (t»l©CD30o— ®3fflcucia-l  048.coocoonr^DfttanB>la3o  aoqo  aajo 
«®«yoCo  anmjcuo  rosciro  aj7ai®o.CCXVI-279.284, 
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jg-ocul  good-flo-iaiE —  «p..*l-(g-^-TOY664_XIX--17-(2iof)eJc9>5!2HD  .  fflttoo 
oflsnrxoflfflmjyool  ta?l03fflomoj-XX-18-665-®i  q«3K»S- 

.eaolggWlai;-  665-XXI-18-  *6nsa*3<ii6n3S(3a) 

;-6  6  S-XXII-MLqwitna^ol^'lfa'laJj  667.. 
XXY — 23-jdoqj3<xM  ag^onosalwigQ0;  668 — XXVI- 
24;  660-;XXVII-24.<aiararoo0oo;  070-XXVIIIr 
.  ae-cstSiaigxoToflffl?  (173 — CXXIX-  lOil-aiSQM® 

orasa2)1ro?  c&ttnlfflocQ)  afl|  acreoMjo^ol^;  674 — 

XXVIII-25.(8cea®)OT0)1(si  .  s)s)*®*o7ca>  01*3  674 — 

XXVIIL®l®aj§ooq  fflimoOTlfflfflniS'ncL.iioiaoOoaoffiiDnoJj 
6  7  4 — *sn§sv*offion3S^0-.njloc&lc<4*°]3’0  tys1;g!}<vrlcri> 
(syoooxmflcomo — OXXIX-1 14;  (ffij<oafl<DO0ajahs*-ju'lM^. 
ml-cs^as  j5j6ocQ)1a4*l!f‘0oJS-CXXIX- 1 1 4}; 

(gDflafl  (ooizaiabs  fflm0(fia*,).675 — CXXIX-109; 

67  4-<&sn§  si*offlai§s^°_nJScO5)lcii(8a)Oa4(O0iB)l0i  pjqo&- 
XXIX-27;  675  XXX- 28 3  XXXIII  29-*sn§.. 
»<e,oc8«»s®u5  67  5-XXXIY-30;  676-XXXV-3.1  ;676 
t*6n§55*0fflSn3SgraO-'2!®flaj*£>  *0dgJ(KSi:)0o<G®  tQjgJCTO-XXXVIj 
676.XXXVII-33. 

(ffifflail  ^fflailcuaiafJ—^.^-cg.^-CiSO-XXXVIlI-Sa.  ascoaispl 
cftsmaa"  o(j)^<3ag)  (®s«BBlofflgg°;  68  2. — s).dcxuoq3)(&  <saco0 
<BreA24®°-XXXIX-343  682-XL-34;  687-XLIII- 

37-*srB4)*o(8sn8S!gYg)“. 

Satooil  ajnQ/kuahk.(®.<?\.^aJlffl.7  55.LXXIX*57,*osm1-9ej  7  66- 
LXXX-57-sl  cu*. 

gj<ociil  fiaoanaiflSa — otf;o..aiYi£.<&Y763-LXXXVlII-fi3* 
«c*33(®<!5riJ)7<3i  a^^mog^om^0;  (.ailocuo  ffig^o)-763- 

LXXX1X.64.86j  7 68 — XO-68;.769-XCI-68-  ®a§ 
OTr5fl(!Bcr)o6o  anlimttrfog^'ajslfflaioooj  769-XCII-69.(Bc&M 
©aro1®*  SKscwsxa)  ai%ar>@u3  770_XCIV-70-ffi*ai®) 
rnroiol  *Offfr9*oai<a,;771— XCVI-7  l-<ao6ml<e9cu*3  772— 
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XOVir-l  l-AowliSaajoSsj  777 — :  tfc&Ksosajiosjg-jimiaaCo 

XOVIII-72.(!<ftai@[OK»t(oJ'  -777-XCIX-72j 

7  7  8-0-  7  3  j  779 — c9j&)3C®QjfflS}<yffiffloCo~<a®J^gga3u- 
«aaiajo®>)-CI-7  3j  7,7  9 — CII-74.Aosml«0o 
aicfbj  779-CIII-74.ift05rrno9«)j  779-CIV"-7  5»s9)OS!Tf)caa-5 

781— 0XX-8C1}  781— OVI-76-8*!B®(ownia  ajsnflj 

7Sl-OVII-77-<f3.  ^.raLcqjoaoggB 
ai-^  ©fflosplaoaioej  6)c&o§<e8cr»ggu5  782-&><gh<aQQ?w  ciolcrra 
.  aojacanoi  agj^cnoggl  Arolrosjcoi  diDS3^cm@°-CIX- 7 8  ■ 
783-rfoej(sc«6uiOffl(y03ffloOo-CX-79-®migrorro.l<D3cnoOoc88  ajs9 

(WOOCqo  (USmocfoSO^Oj  7  8  3-CXI-7  9_©a6)QS»S@® 

^a\)_i(gj<xj(Bffiis»D§  ojs  j  ®1(03cli§ooq  rocu*a^SS-783- 

OXXII  -9  9 ;  .7  8  4  -  cno§  mWCXX-3  7 . 
ggroajl.  @o®afla!i2ffi — a?l  o.  ju)_^.q_i-7  86-OXIV-?  l-®q>§mTI 
(tBiDoOocSa  a-islcsofflooo;-  ( (gj-^-dnl- )  <g-jo<B)oau7®i»o-  788- 
CXXIX-HOj  705-<ScM«©e>  a_ism7-OXX-87;  799— 
CXV-82-aj(i2S)snf  ©SJOg-joaymjoaJ^jaicSb;  801 — CXVII- 

84j  as-a^Iacebit gaiaiaccyaooor)  atroleic&sffia) 

oroflrra  <agjno-802_OXVJII-8?j  806.rm9®3c9dlsmQu  goo^- 
OXX-87;  OXXIX-  1 06 ^  807-CXIX-86. 
ffiraaO  gefflaflajaii! — cg-«9n-^c^fi-<g)-(§-®7_8  10-a4gj<s<a>o§°-CXXI- 
9  1.0rai§(i!Tt?)7(t53<r)oOo!«4!0  (XJSmocaiSoqjo. 

©fflafl  as<fflao<oio>oem»ajflia — «p.<8?L(<^mT©_<^-i^-(?a1_658.ao7©6rn) 
cnJloaD-ODg^A  g2®1a<a®-XIV-12. 

92®ajl  <BA©§saicaa — (gj-oftl-^lQjlw-tgj-t^-tmXrolitBaigooq  tsttnooml 

fflsmoi  tSoaocan^ffloJ-  ^slOTsraxtsg'L  689-XLIV-  37-5  689- 
XLV-38-sl  qj*. 

gafflculroofflaiahs culro-6  8  2-ig;jocfi>tfflil<0ra)o-CXXIX- 1 09_j 

( )- (os?  Afflsvpc®  jo  ©$“-6  8  5  -XLI-3  5 . 

a2®culflOfli«uda — (probably  the  same' as  the  above ) cul  <0 , 
jiil-t^-rol-ffirocul  ^©culcuas.tgj-i^-tTOl-a^as  ajSQQ^a3<!!jn 
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.iu1ocakri<ftV  oJS-OXXIX- 1  H  5  G7  a-ffioanojafo^aocon 
-OiloCoAor&dDfta'1  OJS  .a.l'OOasiOTo-X  XX  iV  30. 

(SoaO)  moaaiiia — _aE-i^-aO-cea^@*o^5><OT3)£yoo7  $M^qa..io_785. 

OXII-8Oj.785-<O3<oOg^®«86)O(aO<i0O(id  01^  ^^sroranoigl- 

cxm-80. 

^(QaTlcuffla _ (oa^  aflffl-np-c^  ofl-ii 0 ^.lOifDTaia'aiocOiSo  aacm.'Ujo 

rolcro  (g=)o'EicaJ1flJnao-OXXIX»l 08. 

^ffloilaiaa  —  ra) .  cdfLiiwflaflfl  -701  XLVI-3H. 

— <s©.  (Tuj^uOTKn'ffl^.DaJOiffijsia  (wlsaaisl  svTs>o$roig»0- 


ffi*oflaifl!a_(2).A\?2,0l  oflo-7  27.LXII.47j  73<LLXIII--18, 
©(ooilcuzia — ap-&L.(2a)Yafl<o  ac0iOjy^7g-\sn§oomro1fflJ-757.J.jXXXII- 
.S8.fflaj(CBaong  (olmoisl  o®05’rogu j  75H-LXXXI1I-59. 
sraslcaio. 

ffioa/lajiflia—jifl.  a->-7G2.LXXXV-01. 
ffiooilcuA— -768.LXXXyiI.62, 

5BO<a0aifli2i — (g).  a0),  (o^louls).  -ajl-^-o)7.806-  @<06)lomr/  ^ojyood 
®5ia!!«K».OXXIX-H!6j-807-@2as5|^s®®  ^g^aiosno 
a(j)a,cTO§a'7-8  0  ,  -CXX-87. 

^saflaiaiB — asmail^®(O-ooa2Ocr)O(5.n9;'ong;^«c0oocal^s«^-OXX.89. 
gaoailiiaa — -aG.^-'rol.  8 5 S-'SirjjQTn^ajaxacojsi s  oussilcaiScOcicgTgflao  ®)<Oi. 

oJ§ooq'5-CXXri-93j  aiggsla^A  ACTajoftroo  cu^ajgL 
93;  n-igj7ffl<a®o|(st03o:3anrf©0i-94 j  ffi8oa1«TOaoo|^gL^0_94 j 
(S80aoJ3>7  jaacol&>0fflss)3C«  ffirooqo  qjroejo  juI&jq^o  o^roocii 
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